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Preface 


This  is  the  first  volume  of  selected  speeches  and  writings  of  the 
Prime  Minister,  Shri  Rajiv  Gandhi,  from  his  assumption  of  office  in 
October  1984  up  to  December  1985.  Besides  speeches,  the  volume 
also  includes  broadcasts,  messages,  interviews  and  forewords. 
Speeches  originally  delivered  in  Hindi  appear  here  in  translation. 

The  items  are  grouped  under  eight  sections — National  Affairs, 
The  Economic  Scene,  Science  and  Technology,  Education,  Culture 
and  Sports,  Health  and  Social  Welfare,  International  Affairs,  Press 
Conferences  and  Interviews,  and  Tributes,  Forewords  and  Messages. 

In  each  section,  the  items  are  in  chronological  order.  When  a 
Section  deals  with  more  than  one  subject,  the  items  are  regrouped. 
Where  two  or  more  speeches  deal  with  the  same  theme,  they  appear 
under  one  heading. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  include  the  more  important 
utterances  of  the  Prime  Minister  during  the  1984-85.  The  volume  does 
not  purport  to  be  a  complete  record.  Party  speeches  have  been  kept 
out,  except  for  the  address  at  the  centenary  session  of  the  Indian 
National  Congress,  because  of  its  special  significance. 
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Uphold  the  Unity  of  India 


Indira  gandhi,  India’s  Prime  Minister,  has  been  assassinated.  She 
was  mother  not  only  to  me  but  to  the  whole  nation.  She  served  the 
Indian  people  to  the  last  drop  of  her  blood.  The  country  knows  with 
what  tireless  dedieation  she  toiled  for  the  development  of  India.  You 
all  know  how  dear  to  her  heart  was  the  dream  of  a  united,  peaceful 
and  prosperous  India — an  India  in  which  all  Indians,  irrespective  of 
their  religion,  language  or  political  persuasion  live  together  as  one 
big  family  in  an  atmosphere  free  from  mutual  rivalries  and 
prejudices.  By  her  untimely  death  her  work  remains  unfinished.  It  is 
for  us  to  complete  this  task. 

This  is  a  moment  of  profound  grief.  The  foremost  need  now  is  to 
maintain  our  balance.  We  can  and  must  face  this  tragic  ordeal  with 
fortitude,  courage  and  wisdom.  We  should  remain  calm  and  exercise 
the  maximum  restraint.  We  should  not  let  our  emotions  get  the 
better  of  us,  because  passion  would  cloud  judgment.  Nothing  would 
hurt  the  soul  of  our  beloved  Indira  Gandhi  more  than  the 
occurrence  of  violence  in  any  part  of  the  country.  It  is  of  prime 
importance  at  this  moment  that  every  step  we  take  is  in  the  correct 
direction. 

Indira  Gandhi  is  no  more  but  her  soul  lives;  India  lives.  India  is 
immortal.  The  spirit  of  India  is  immortal.  I  know  that  the  nation 
will  recognise  its  responsibilities  and  that  we  shall  shoulder  the 
burden  heroically  and  with  determination. 

The  nation  has  placed  a  great  responsibility  on  me  by  asking  me 
to  head  the  government.  I  shall  be  able  to  fulfil  it  only  with  your 
support  and  co-operation.  I  shall  value  your  guidance  in  upholding 
the  unity,  integrity  and  honour  of  the  country. 


“Do  Not  Shed  Blood,  Shed  Hatred” 


It  is  with  a  heavy  heart  that  I  speak  to  you  this  evening.  While 
hundreds  of  millions  of  Indians  are  mourning  the  tragic  loss  of  their 
beloved  leader,  some  people  are  casting  a  slur  on  her  memory  by 
indulging  in  acts  of  hatred  and  violence.  Disgraceful  incidents  of 
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arson,  loot  and  murder  have  taken  place.  This  must  stop  forthwith. 
The  Government  will  ensure  the  safety  of  life  and  property  of  every 
citizen  irrespective  of  his  caste,  creed  or  religion. 

Indira  Gandhi  gave  her  life  so  that  a  united  India  should  live  and 
prosper.  Anything  that  creates  a  division  between  brother  and 
brother  comes  in  the  way  of  national  unity.  This  violence  is  only 
helping  the  subversive  forces  to  achieve  their  ends. 

Communal  madness  will  destroy  us.  It  will  destroy  everything 
India  stands  for.  As  Prime  Minister  of  India  I  cannot  and  will  not 
allow  this. 

Tomorrow  the  mortal  remains  of  Indira  Gandhi  will  be  consigned 
to  sacred  flames.  She  had  said,  “Do  not  shed  blood,  shed  hatred”. 
Let  this  guide  us. 


Let  Us  Walk  Together 


1  THANK  YOU  all  for  the  sympathy  you  have  shown  me  in  such 
overflowing  measure.  You  and  I  have  suffered  a  loss  which  can  never 
be  made  good.  You  and  I  must  work  together  to  continue  and 
complete  the  tasks  which  Indira  Gandhi  left  unfinished. 

Indira  Gandhi  died  as  she  had  lived:  unafraid,  with  courage 
abiding.  Her  name  and  her  work  will  remain  deathless.  Sacred 
books  tell  us  that  death  is  the  gate  to  immortality.  Yet  the  physical 
body  ceases  to  be.  It  must  be  returned  to  the  elements.  There  are 
different  ways  of  doing  so,  and  individuals  often  indicate  what  should 
be  done  with  their  body  after  they  are  no  more.  It  is  a  son’s  duty  to 
carry  out  the  parent’s  wish. 

Indira  Gandhi  loved  and  venerated  the  Himalayas  and  drew 
strength  from  them.  She  regarded  herself  as  a  child  of  the  mountains. 
Whenever  she  was  asked  where  she  wished  to  live,  her  answer  was: 
“High  up  in  the  snowy  mountains.”  To  others  the  steep  path  might 
be  a  trial.  To  her  it  was  exhilarating. 

She  said  once:  “To  us  Indians,  the  Himalayas  are  not  just  a  great 
mountain  range.  They  are  an  inseparable  part  of  the  Indian 
consciousness,  standing  for  eternal  values.  The  magnificence  and 
grandeur  of  the  mountains,  the  imperturbable  lofty  peaks,  help  us  to 
see  ourselves  and  our  concerns  in  perspective.  How  small,  how 
insignificant  we  are  and,  for  all  our  powers  of  destruction  and 
creation,  how  helpless  we  are  in  the  vastness  of  the  universe!  And 
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yet  we  are  possessed  of  something  speeial — an  uneonquerable  soul. 
This  is  what  enables  men  and  women  to  bring  the  impossible  into 
the  realm  of  possibility." 

Indira  Gandhi  had  desired  that  on  her  death  her  ashes  should  be 
scattered  in  the  Himalayas.  I  shall,  later  this  week,  entrust  the 
mortal  remains  of  my  mother  to  the  care  of  this  great  Lord  of  the 
Snows.  A  portion  of  these  will  be  strewn  at  Gangotri,  which  my 
mother  described  as  the  symbol  of  the  earth’s  need  for  water.  This 
sacred  spot  is  the  source  of  the  Ganga,  the  River  of  India. 

With  the  scattering  of  her  ashes  in  the  Himalayas  will  end  Indira 
Gandhi’s  earthly  journey.  But  the  nation’s  journey  continues.  Let  us 
walk  together,  stout  of  heart  and  purpose,  firm  in  step. 


Making  India  Strong  and  Great 


I^ESTERDAY  THE  MORTAL  remains  of  Indira  Gandhi  were  consigned, 
as  she  had  wished,  to  the  mighty  Himalayas.  Her  immortal  spirit 
beckons  to  us  to  build  the  India  of  her  dreams. 

Mahatma  Gandhi  breathed  new  life  into  our  ancient  land.  He 
brought  us  freedom  and  taught  us  that  the  highest  virtues  are  truth, 
love  and  non-violence.  Jawaharlal  Nehru  laid  the  foundations  of  a 
politically  and  technologically  modern  India — democratic,  secular, 
socialist,  non-aligned. 

Indira  Gandhi  built  firmly  on  these  foundations.  She  made  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people  a  reality  and  strove  to  ensure  that  policies 
and  laws  secured  their  rights.  She  fought  against  fanaticism  and 
narrowness  in  all  their  forms.  She  made  the  nation  self-reliant  in 
agriculture,  industry  and  several  branches  of  technology.  She  battled 
relentlessly  against  poverty.  Hers  was  the  foremost  voice  for 
international  peace  in  our  tense  and  troubled  world. 

Most  important  of  all,  she  infused  us  with  self-confidence  and  a 
sense  of  purpose.  She  gave  us  back  our  pride.  This  splendid  heritage 
has  been  left  to  us  by  Indiraji.  I  pledge  to  preserve  this  precious 
legacy  and  to  work  for  a  united,  strong  and  prosperous  India,  an 
India  devoted  to  the  cause  of  peace. 

Nothing  is  more  important  than  the  unity  and  integrity  of  our 
nation.  India  is  indivisible.  Secularism  is  the  bedrock  of  our 
nationhood.  It  implies  more  than  tolerance.  It  involves  an  active 
effort  for  harmony.  No  religion  preaches  hatred  and  intolerance. 
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Vested  interests,  both  external  and  internal,  are  inciting  and 
exploiting  communal  passions  and  violence  to  divide  India. 
Answering  communalism  with  communalism  will  only  help  these 
subversive  and  secessionist  forces.  The  combined  might  of  the 
people  and  the  Government  will  thwart  their  designs.  There  is  only 
one  India.  It  belongs  to  all  of  us. 

Speedy  removal  of  poverty  is  our  basic  objective.  The  Government 
is  judged  by  the  degree  and  quality  of  change  it  can  bring  about. 
Five  years  ago,  when  the  people  recalled  Indiraji  to  office,  she 
promised  an  effective  Government  and  she  kept  her  promise.  Food 
production  and  energy  output  have  touched  record  levels.  Science 
has  surged  forward.  Industry  has  resumed  its  dynamic  movement. 
Employment  opportunities  are  expanding.  The  economy  has 
withstood  the  most  severe  natural  calamities  and  international  crises. 
The  political  and  economic  standing  of  India  in  the  world  is  higher 
than  ever. 

I  reaffirm  our  adherence  to  socialism  and  planning.  Without 
planning  we  could  not  have  reached  where  we  are.  Our  aim  is 
continuous  modernisation,  higher  productivity  and  rapid  advance  of 
social  justice. 

In  our  Plans,  rural  development  will  have  priority — greater 
production  of  cereals,  pulses  and  oilseeds;  spread  of  irrigation; 
support  for  small  industries  and  handicrafts  and  all-round  induction 
of  new  technology.  Targe  expansion  of  employment,  specially  for 
rural  and  urban  youth,  is  essential  to  reduce  economic  disparities 
and  to  ensure  social  peace.  For  this,  high  rates  of  growth  in 
agriculture  and  industry  will  have  to  be  achieved. 

The  public  sector  has  played  a  historic  role  in  laying  the 
foundation  of  a  modern  economy.  It  has  to  shoulder  greater 
responsibilities  and  become  more  efficient  to  generate  surpluses  for 
investment. 

Within  the  framework  of  national  policies,  the  private  sector  has 
adequate  scope  to  enhance  the  productive  potential  of  the  economy. 
But  it  should  acquire  the  strength  by  reducing  costs  and  absorbing 
new  technology.  Both  public  and  private  sectors  must  venture  out 
into  new  fields,  improve  quality  and  develop  indigenous  technology. 

Kisans  and  workers  are  the  pillars  of  our  economy.  The  focus  of 
our  policies  on  their  welfare  will  be  sharpened. 

Government  will  remain  unwavering  in  its  resolve  to  improve  the 
living  and  working  conditions  of  the  scheduled  castes,  the  scheduled 
tribes,  backward  classes,  artisans,  agricultural  labour,  women  and 
the  urban  poor.  The  20-Point  Programme  of  Indira  Gandhi,  which 
aims  to  fulfil  the  immediate  needs  of  the  people,  will  be  faithfully 
and  effectively  implemented. 
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Our  greatest  wealth  is  our  people.  We  must  enable  individuals 
and  families  to  realise  their  potential  to  the  full.  For  this  we  shall 
stress  programmes  of  family  planning,  nutrition,  welfare  of  women 
and  children,  control  of  disease,  elementary  and  adult  education, 
sports  and  better  communications. 

I  am  committed  to  improving  the  quality  of  service  to  the  people. 
I  want  to  tell  all  those  involved  in  this  task  that  if  they  work  with 
integrity  and  dedication,  they  will  have  full  protection  from  outside 
pressures  and  interference.  But  I  also  want  to  tell  them  that  no 
quarter  will  be  given  to  the  corrupt,  the  lazy,  the  inefficient. 

Our  administrative  system  must  become  more  goal-oriented.  A 
new  work-ethic,  a  new  work-culture  must  be  evolved  in  which 
Government  is  result-bound  and  not  procedure-bound.  Reward  and 
punishment  must  be  related  to  performance.  A  strong  concern  for 
efficiency  must  permeate  all  institutions. 

The  last  few  years  have  witnessed  notable  advances  in  science  and 
technology.  Indira  Gandhi  had  a  fine  partnership  with  scientists, 
which  helped  the  nation.  I  shall  keep  up  this  interaction. 

The  creative  arts  give  to  life  the  vision  of  inner  truth  and  beauty. 
We  owe  much  to  our  craftsmen  who  have  carried  on  centuries  old 
aesthetic  traditions  and  to  our  artists  and  writers.  We  have  to 
conserve  our  priceless  heritage  and  to  create  an  environment  in 
which  art  will  flourish. 

Our  educational  system  needs  to  be  reconstructed  as  a  dynamic 
force  for  national  growth  and  integration.  I  intend  to  initiate  a 
comprehensive  review  of  the  system  and  to  build  a  national 
consensus  for  reform. 

For  nation-building,  the  first  requisite  is  peace — peace  with  our 
neighbours  and  peace  in  the  world.  Our  security  environment  has 
been  vitiated.  Sophisticated  arms  have  been  inducted  on  a  large 
scale  into  our  neighbourhood  and  into  the  Indian  Ocean.  We  can 
depend  on  our  armed  forces  to  ensure  the  country’s  inviolability. 
The  Government  will  continue  to  do  all  it  can  for  the  modernisation 
of  defence  and  the  welfare  of  our  service  personnel  and  their 
families.  I  take  this  occasion  to  greet  our  jawans  and  officers,  in 
whose  hands  the  nation’s  honour  and  integrity  are  safe. 

Eminent  leaders  and  representatives  of  the  world’s  nations  came 
here  last  week  bringing  to  us  their  people’s  sympathy.  I  made  it 
clear  to  them  that  India  will  continue  its  work  for  international 
peace,  friendship  and  co-operation. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru  bequeathed  to  us  a  foreign  policy  which  Indira 
Gandhi  so  creatively  enriched.  I  shall  carry  it  forward.  I  reaffirm  our 
adherence  to  the  United  Nations,  to  the  Non-Aligned  Movement 
and  to  our  opposition  to  colonialism,  old  or  new.  We  are 
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determined  to  work  for  narrowing  international  economic  dis¬ 
parities. 

We  want  to  develop  closer  relations  with  each  one  of  our 
immediae  neighbours  in  a  spirit  of  peace,  friendship  and 
co-operation.  This  is  what  we  have  offered  to  Pakistan.  We  have 
always  believed  that  non-interference,  peaceful  coexistence  and  non- 
alignment  should  be  the  guiding  principles  of  our  relationship.  We 
shall  further  pursue  the  concept  of  common  regional  development  of 
South  Asia.  Our  relations  with  China  are  improving  and  we  shall 
continue  to  seek  a  satisfactory  solution  to  the  difficulties. 

We  highly  value  the  wide-ranging  and  time-tested  relationship  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  based  upon  mutual  co-operation,  friendship  and 
vital  support  when  most  needed. 

We  have  always  been  friends  with  both  the  East  and  the  West,  as 
they  are  called,  and  we  want  better  relations  between  them. 

With  the  United  States  of  America,  we  have  a  multifaceted 
relationship.  We  attach  importance  to  our  economic,  technological 
and  cultural  co-operation  with  them. 

I  wish  also  to  assure  the  peoples  of  other  regions — the  Arab  world, 
South-West  and  South-East  Asia,  the  Far  East  and  the  Pacific, 
Africa,  Latin  America,  the  Caribbeans,  and  Western  and  Eastern 
Europe  that  we  are  keen  on  strengthening  political  and  economic 
relations  with  them. 

Indira  Gandhi  reminded  us  that  the  most  important  single 
challenge  before  the  world  today  is  the  threat  of  nuclear  war.  We 
shall  continue  her  relentless  crusade  against  the  arms  race.  She  was 
equally  concerned  about  the  global  economic  crisis.  We  shall 
persevere  in  the  efforts  to  promote  a  dialogue  between  the  North 
and  the  South  and  to  build  a  just  world  economic  order. 

The  assassination  of  Indira  Gandhi  is  a  grave  and  critical 
moment.  There  has  been  a  churning  of  the  subconscious  of  our 
people.  It  is  in  moments  of  crisis  that  India  awakens  and  responds 
with  clarity  and  new  creative  endeavour.  Out  of  turmoil  must  arise 
an  intelligence  that  builds  a  vital  sense  of  togetherness,  creates  order 
and  establishes  a  deep  human  relationship  between  man  and  man. 

Our  heritage,  the  most  ancient,  and  that  left  to  us  by  the  torch- 
bearers  of  freedom,  rests  on  secularism  and  tolerance.  Indira  Gandhi 
gave  her  life  in  building  an  India  which  was  rooted  in  these  basic 
tenets.  We  have  to  fuse  the  wisdom  of  our  seers  with  the  insights 
and  artifacts  of  science  and  technology.  We  have  to  conserve  and 
cherish  our  heritage — political,  cultural  and  philosophic.  We  have  to 
establish  a  right  relationship  with  our  natural  resources,  strengthen 
our  newly  won  self-reliance.  With  this  we  must  have  the  courage  to 
boldly  innovate,  for  change  is  demanded  in  our  methods  of  work,  in 
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the  absorption  of  new  knowledge,  in  the  values  we  generate  for 
ensuring  a  meaningful  and  creative  life  for  our  people. 

As  we  build  today  so  will  be  the  tomorrow.  Together  we  will 
build  for  an  India  of  the  twenty-first  century.  Together  we  will 
transform  what  needs  transformation.  Together  we  will  face 
challenges  and  obstacles  to  progress.  Together  we  will  create  an 
India  that  is  strong,  wise  and  great — a  flame  of  peace  and  tolerance. 


Keep  India  Strong  and  United 


T^oday  is  the  first  birth  anniversary  of  Indiraji,  after  she  left  us.  But 
when  a  person  has  risen  above  a  certain  level,  he  or  she  does  not 
really  leave  us.  Thirty-five  years  have  passed  since  Gandhiji  fell  to  an 
assassin’s  bullet.  But  Gandhiji  did  not  really  die.  He  has  been  with 
us  in  our  endeavours  to  build  the  country.  It  were  his  ideas',  his 
policies  that  have  provided  the  foundation.  In  the  same  way, 
Indiraji  was  assassinated  three  weeks  ago.  But  she  did  not  really  die, 
Indiraji’s  spirit  is  still  with  us  and  working  with  us  to  strengthen  the 
country,  to  take  it  forward.  When  a  person  reaches  a  certain  height, 
it  is  not  the  physical  presence  that  matters.  What  matters  is  the  ideas 
and  the  policies  he  or  she  stands  for.  Now,  when  Indiraji  is  not  with 
us,  we  have  to  reflect  what  she  did  for  the  country  and  how  she 
carried  on  the  struggle  duing  the  seventeen  years  of  her  tenure  as 
Prime  Minister,  and  before  that  in  the  country’s  struggle  for 
freedom. 

Today,  when  we  consider  the  progress  our  country  has  made  and 
compare  it  with  the  progress  made  by  other  countries,  we  become 
aware  of  the  strength  we  have  come  to  acquire.  Those  who 
assassinated  Indiraji  did  not  only  want  to  remove  her  from  the 
scene.  What  they  aimed  at  was  to  dismember  the  country  into 
pieces  and  spread  discord  in  the  country.  But  we  have  shown  it  to 
the  world  that  the  foundations  that  Gandhiji,  Panditji  and  Indiraji 
have  laid  are  not  so  weak  as  to  be  shaken  by  an  assassin’s  bullet.  We 
have  shown  it  to  the  world  that  our  country  is  much  stronger  than 
the  bullets  of  murderers.  We  have  demonstrated  to  the  world 
that  we  cannot  be  cowed  down  whatever  be  the  pressure.  Today, 
thirty-seven  years  after  we  achieved  our  freedom,  we  can  say  with 
pride  that  our  country  is  free  in  the  real  sense  of  the  term.  How- 
many  other  countries  can  say  this  about  themselves?  If  you  look 
around  the  world,  if  you  look  at  other  developing  countries  whether 
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in  our  neighbourhood  or  elsewhere  in  Asia,  Africa  or  America,  you 
will  see  there  are  very  few  countries  where  democracy  prevails  and 
who  can  raise  their  voice  in  the  world  as  truly  free  countries.  India  is 
one  among  these  few. 

India  has  come  to  acquire  its  present  position  because  in  the  past 
years  Panditji,  and  then  Indiraji  made  it  strong,  provided  it  the  lead 
that  strengthened  it  and  enabled  it  to  face  hostile  forces  raged 
against  it.  It  is  not  through  armed  strength  alone  that  we  can  face 
these  hostile  forces;  we  can  face  them  above  all  through  the  unity  of 
the  peopLe,  when  the  Government  is  backed  by  the  united  strength 
of  the  people.  Indiraji  fostered  this  unity  by  serving  the  people,  by 
designing  policies  and  programmes  that  would  benefit  the  people, 
take  them  forward.  We  have  to  advance  these  programmes  further. 
We  have  to  make  sure  that  people  in  every  corner  of  the  country,  in 
every  home,  are  benefited.  Our  programmes,  whether  designed  for 
the  poor  and  backward  sections  of  the  people,  for  Harijans,  the 
Tribals,  the  minorities,  the  backward  classes  or  other  weaker 
sections,  should  be  such  as  to  energise  the  poor  and  the  weak. 

Indiraji  has  been  working  on  a  programme  which  she  could  not 
complete.  Now  it  is  for  us  to  complete  it.  On  the  thirteenth  of  this 
month,  we  announced  the  programme  that  concerns  our  weaver 
brethren.  We  have  increased  the  subsidy  paid  to  them  from  Rs.  1.50 
per  metre  to  Rs.  2  per  metre.  They  will  also  get  handloom  @  Rs.  3.70 
per  meter — a  facility  which  had  so  far  only  been  made  available  to 
National  Textile  Corporation  for  manufacture  of  polyester  khadi.  We 
have  also  stopped  the  export  of  cloth  of  less  than  40  counts.  This  is 
expected  to  bring  substantial  benefit  to  our  weaver  brethren. 

We  did  not  have  enough  time  before  the  elections  to  work  out 
many  programmes,  but  we  intend  to  implement  vigorously  the 
20-Point  Programme,  which  is  designed  to  ameliorate  the  lot  of 
the  poor.  We  like  to  see  that  what  needs  to  be  done  is  done 
expeditiously.  We  intend  to  make  sure,  as  I  promised  the  very  first 
day,  that  those  engaged  in  public  work — be  it  political  or 
administrative — will  work  efficiently  and  honestly. 

As  we  all  know  our  country  faces  many  difficulties,  the  greatest 
being  the  paucity  of  funds.  There  are  many  programmes  we  wish  to 
execute,  but  owing  to  shortage  of  funds  they  cannot  all  be 
implemented  simultaneously.  At  times  we  find  that  funds  intended 
for  the  poor  are  not  utilised  properly  and  the  benefit  meant  for  the 
poor  does  not  reach  them.  This  is  not  good  and  we  shall  stop  this. 

The  task  today  is  to  strengthen  the  country.  We  can  see  the  reach 
of  the  tentacles  of  the  conspiracy  that  was  hatched  to  murder 
Indiraji,  to  break  up  the  country  and  to  weaken  it.  You  read  in 
newspapers  every  day  how  some  people  in  foreign  countries  are 
supporting  the  forces  of  disruption. 
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We  must  see  to  it  that  these  forces  do  not  succeed.  We  shall  use 
all  our  strength  to  defeat  these  forces.  In  this  we  need  help  from 
you,  from  the  people  of  India.  This  help  can  be  rendered  in  two 
ways;  first  you  have  to  lend  us  your  strength,  and,  secondly,  you 
have  to  ensure  peace  in  the  country.  Any  action  taken  in  anger  can 
cause  harm  to  the  country.  Sometimes  by  acting  in  anger  we  only 
help  those  who  want  to  break  up  the  country.  We  must  keep  this 
in  mind  and  work  unitedly  to  strengthen  the  country.  We  must 
carry  forward  the  policies  and  programmes  that  have  made  the 
country  strong;  we  must  build  a  grand  edifice  on  the  solid 
foundations  that  have  been  laid. 

Lastly,  I  would  appeal  to  you  to  remember  Indiraji,  to  remember 
why  she  was  murdered  and  to  identify  those  instrumental  for  her 
murder.  In  our  retribution  we  must  not  be  moved  by  anger  or 
anguish.  Our  most  effective  requital  will  be  to  devote  our  entire 
strength  to  the  task  of  keeping  the  country  strong  and  united  and  to 
overcome  dissensions.  This  will  be  the  best  way  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  Indiraji.  Some  riots  took  place  in  the  country  following 
the  murder  of  Indiraji.  We  know  the  people  were  very  angry  and  for 
a  few  days  it  seemed  that  India  had  been  shaken.  But,  when  a 
mighty  tree  falls,  it  is  only  natural  that  the  earth  around  it  does 
shake  a  little.  But,  from  the  way  you  put  a  stop  to  it,  from  the  way 
India  has  again  been  brought  back  to  the  path  of  unity  with  your 
help  and  is  able  to  stand  unitedly  together  again,  the  world  can  see 
that  India  has  become  a  genuine  democracy. 

The  whole  world  can  now  see  that  India  cannot  be  broken  up 
that  easily.  We  shall  make  India  even  stronger,  take  her  even  further 
and  face  all  hostile  forces.  We  shall  make  sure  that  the  task  of 
Panditji,  the  task  of  Indiraji  and  the  task  of  the  poor  of  India  is 
accomplished. 


Mandate  for  Unity  and  Strength 


l^ou  HAVE  GIVEN  my  party  and  me  your  confidence  in  overflowing 
measure.  Who  could  ask  for  more?  And  how  can  we  prove  worthy  of 
it?  Only  by  working  for  you  with  unremitting  faith  and  humility, 
summoning  all  our  reserves  of  strength  and  energy,  being  as 
unsparing  with  ourselves  as  you  have  been  generous  with  your  trust. 

I  do  not  regard  it  as  my  victory,  or  even  the  victory  of  my  party. 


Broadcast  to  the  nation,  5  January  1985 
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which  commences  its  hundredth  year  of  service;  it  is  the  victory  of 
the  people  of  India. 

You  have  spoken  clearly  and  unmistakably.  You  have  given  a 
mandate  for  unity,  for  strength,  for  harmony. 

The  whole  world  sees  once  again  the  vitality  of  India’s  democratic 
tradition.  The  political  system  built  up  by  our  great  leaders, 
Gandhiji,  Panditji  and  Indiraji,  has  marched  to  new  strength.  The 
election  has  been  a  great  celebration  of  democracy.  India’s  ancient 
heritage  going  back  to  the  dawn  of  mankind,  stands  renewed 
in  freedom. 

The  dust  and  din  of  the  elections  are  behind  us.  The  passions  they 
generated  must  now  make  way  for  reconciliation.  Great  tasks  await 
us  and  we  should  approach  them  in  a  spirit  of  togetherness.  United, 
there  is  no  challenge  that  we  cannot  meet. 

Secularism  is  the  basis  of  our  unity.  Communalism  and  all  other 
narrow  loyalties  are  incompatible  with  unity.  These  elections  have 
shown  that  our  people  always  fise  above  these  artificial  barriers.  We 
have  to  fight  communalism  and  the  suspicion  and  insecurity  it 
breeds.  It  is  my  first  duty  to  safeguard  the  life,  property  and 
legitimate  rights  of  citizens  belonging  to  every  faith. 

We  must  go  beyond  the  prevention  and  suppression  of  violence. 
We  must  cure  the  minds  where  hatred  and  prejudice  arise  and 
grow.  We  must  take  the  campaign  for  unity  to  every  village  and 
every  street  of  every  town.  An  ideological  battle  against 
communalism,  fanaticism  must  be  waged  in  our  schools  and 
universities,  in  our  workplaces  and  in  our  media. 

My  Government  will  give  top  priority  to  the  problem  of  Punjab.  A 
Cabinet  Committee  has  been  formed  to  study  various  aspects  of  the 
problem  and  to  look  at  alternatives  for  a  peaceful  settlement  within  a 
specified  time-frame.  In  ending  the  sad  chapter  of  discord,  all  should 
co-operate.  The  Sikhs  are  as  much  a  part  of  India  as  any  other 
community.  They  have  played  a  heroic  role  in  winning  and 
defending  our  freedom.  I  wish  to  assure  them  that  their  life  and 
property  will  be  protected  in  every  part  of  the  country.  In  Punjab 
and  elsewhere,  all  patriotic  forces  must  repudiate  those  who  preach 
separatism  and  practise  violence.  There  cannot,  and  will  not,  be  any 
concession  to  separatist  ideologies  and  to  the  cult  of  violence.  India’s 
unity  is  paramount,  everything  else  comes  after  that. 

Earnest  efforts  will  be  made  to  settle  the  foreigners’  issue  in 
Assam.  The  give-and-take  of  the  conference  table  can  yield  victories 
which  confrontation  cannot. 

In  a  few  months  we  shall  begin  the  Seventh  Plan.  The  war  against 
our  old  enemies — poverty,  unemployment,  disease,  ignorance — 
continues.  In  the  weeks  ahead,  we  shall  review  our  existing  policies 
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and  programmes  to  ensure  that  our  basic  objectives  of  growth  with 
justice  are  realised  within  the  stipulated  time-table. 

The  public  sector  will  continue  to  be  a  major  tool  of  development; 
deficiencies  in  performance,  wherever  they  exist,  will  be  quickly 
overcome.  Far-reaching  proposals  for  change  have  been  formulated 
and  are  under  consideration. 

Improvement  in  productivity,  absorption  of  modern  technology  and 
fuller  utilisation  of  capacity  must  acquire  the  status  of  a  national 
campaign.  I  have  asked  the  Ministries  of  Science  &  Technology  and 
Industries  to  prepare  specific  proposals  to  achieve  these  objectives. 

I  have  reviewed  the  foreign  trade  policies  and  directed  that 
concrete  steps  should  be  taken  in  the  next  few  weeks  to  give  a  fresh 
impetus  to  our  exports. 

The  20-Point  Programme  for  the  weaker  sections  is  being 
restructured  to  be  more  effective. 

Continuing  deforestation  has  brought  us  face  to  face  with  a  major 
ecological  and  socio-economic  crisis.  The  trend  must  be  halted.  I 
propose  immediately  to  set  up  a  National  Wasteland  Development 
Board  with  the  object  of  bringing  five  million  hectares  of  land  every 
year  under  fuelwood  and  fodder  plantations.  We  shall  develop  a 
people’s  movement  for  afforestation. 

The  Ganga  is  the  symbol  of  India’s  culture,  the  source  of  our 
legend  and  poetry,  the  sustainer  of  millions.  Today  it  is  one  of  the 
most  polluted  rivers.  We  will  restore  the  pristine  purity  of  the 
Ganga.  A  Central  Ganga  Authority  will  be  set  up  to  implement  an 
action  plan  to  prevent  the  pollution  of  the  Ganga  and  its  tributaries. 
Measures  will  be  taken  to  ensure  cleaner  air  and  water  in  all  parts  of 
the  country. 

Administrative  reform  is  crucial  for  social  and  economic 
transformation.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  decided  to  take  under  my 
own  charge  the  Department  of  Personnel  and  Administrative 
Reforms.  A  full-scale  review  of  administrative  organisation,  policies 
and  procedures  is  in  progress. 

I  have  asked  that  the  decision-making  processes  should  be 
decentralised  along  with  enforcement  of  accountability.  Rules  and 
procedures  will  be  drastically  simplified  to  speed  up  decision¬ 
making.  Results  will  take  precedence  over  procedures. 

I  have  directed  all  concerned  agencies  to  ensure  that  citizens  get 
prompt  and  courteous  service  from  Government  departments  and 
agencies.  An  effective  machinery  for  redressal  of  public  grievances 
will  be  set  up  in  offices  and  departments  with  large  public  dealings. 

Action  will  be  taken  to  raise  the  morale  of  public  services.  We  shall 
prevent  extraneous  interference  in  the  normal  functioning  of  public 
services.  We  must  create  a  new  administrative  culture  for  service  of 
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the  masses.  Training  of  civil  servants  of  all  categories  will  be 
restructured  to  develop  competence  and  commitment  to  the  basic 
values  of  our  society. 

Education  must  promote  national  cohesion  and  the  work  ethic. 
The  grandeur  of  our  freedom  struggle  and  its  significance  for 
national  integration  have  to  be  brought  home  to  every  student.  Our 
schools  and  colleges  should  acquaint  the  younger  generations  with 
India’s  ancient  heritage  and  culture.  The  curricula  and  textbooks 
should  curb  parochial  and  communal  interpretations  of  our 
composite  culture. 

I  have  looked  at  some  of  the  policies  and  programmes  in  this  field. 
I  have  asked  that  a  new  national  education  policy  be  drafted. 

We  are  formulating  programmes  to  use  on  a  large  scale  the  new 
communication  technology  in  our  school  system.  Delinking  of 
degrees  from  jobs  under  Government  is  under  active  consideration. 
Steps  are  being  taken  to  establish  an  Open  University  to  bring 
higher  education  within  easy  reach  of  all.  The  Central  Schools 
Organisation  will  be  expanded.  These  schools  will  function  as  centres 
of  excellence  in  every  district  of  our  country. 

I  would  strongly  emphasise  education’s  organic  link  with  the 
productive  forces  of  society.  We  shall  reorganise  vocational  education 
to  align  it  with  industry,  agriculture,  communications  and  other 
productive  sectors  of  our  economy. 

We  have  inherited  a  well-tested  and  consistent  foreign  policy 
which  serves  our  national  interest.  We  have  always  believed  in 
working  for  peace.  Our  policy  is  to  be  friends  with  all  countries  on 
the  basis  of  reciprocity  and  mutual  benefit.  Our  commitment  to 
Non-Alignment  and  a  New  World  Economic  Order  based  on 
justice,  equality  and  mutual  co-operation  is  unshakeable.  This  means 
a  total  dedication  to  the  twin  causes  of  peace  and  development.  We 
also  believe  in  safeguarding  the  independence  of  States  and 
upholding  the  principles  of  non-interference  and  non-intervention. 

One  aspect  of  our  foreign  policy  needs  special  attention.  We  have 
deep  historical  and  cultural  links  with  our  immediate  neighbours  in 
South  Asia.  We  share  the  same  memories  of  foreign  rule  and  look 
forward  to  the  same  prospects  of  development  and  a  better  future  for 
our  peoples.  I  believe  firmly  that  we  can  work  together  to  realize 
these  common  aims.  We  do  have  some  problems,  but  we  are 
determined  to  resolve  them  on  the  basis  of  mutual  respect,  sovereign 
equality  and  friendship. 

In  a  troubled  world,  India  has  a  role  to  play  because  of  its  history, 
its  geography  and  its  faith  in  peaceful  coexistence.  In  trying  to  live 
up  to  our  responsibilities,  this  Government  will  scrupulously  follow 
the  basic  approach  and  principles  bequeathed  to  us  by  Jawaharlal 
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Nehru  and  Indira  Gandhi.  Like  them,  we  shall  be  dynamic  in  our 
responses  to  the  changing  context. 

In  the  last  few  weeks  it  was  my  privilege  to  have  travelled  over  all 
parts  of  our  beloved  and  beautiful  country.  I  saw  millions  of  fellow 
Indians  face  to  face.  In  all  the  cultural  diversity  of  our  people,  what 
stood  out  was  the  unity  of  India.  It  is  a  privilege  to  be  born  in  India 
and  to  be  heir  to  its  great  civilization.  We  have  so  much  to  secure  for 
our  own  people  and  so  much  to  give  to  the  world. 

We  are  passing  through  a  difficult  phase.  Our  burdens  are 
immense,  our  road  long  and  arduous.  Your  co-operation  is  vital  for 
achieving  the  national  goals. 

I  give  you  my  greetings  for  the  New  Year.  May  it  bring  happiness 
to  everyone. 

From  time  to  time  I  shall  share  with  you  my  ideas,  my  hopes,  my 
struggles.  But  even  more,  I  want  to  listen  to  you,  to  your  difficulties, 
your  ideas,  your  hopes.  Together  we  shall  share  the  burden  and  the 
ecstasy  of  building  our  India. 


Build  a  Dynamic  India 


1  WOULD  LIKE  first  to  thank  the  President  for  his  Address.  I  thank  all 
the  Members  who  participated  in  this  debate  for  their  contribution. 

Our  friends  sitting  across  have  spent  most  of  their  time  dwelling 
on  the  past  five  years.  They  forget  that  we  went  to  the  polls  with  the 
record  of  the  past  five  years,  and  our  work  in  those  five  years  has 
been  overwhelmingly  endorsed  by  the  people  of  this  country.  I  shall 
not  waste  my  time  on  the  past,  like  my  friends  in  the  Opposition. 
We  look  towards  the  future  instead. 

Some  issues  have  been  raised  about  the  elections  and  all  sorts  of 
wild  charges  have  been  made.  It  is  customary  after  elections  to  make 
such  charges,  because  they  provide  a  very  good  excuse. 

A  member:  How  can  we  make  them  before  the  elections? 

PRIME  minister:  I  do  not  wish  to  make  a  charge  against  you.  The 
people  know  what  charges  there  are.  That  is  why  we  are  here  and 
you  are  there. 

It  is  not  money  power,  muscle  power  or  any  other  power  that 
counts;  it  is  the  voter  that  counts  in  an  election.  When  we  see  such  a 
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large  discrepancy  in  the  number  of  people  sitting  on  this  side  and 
that  side,  it  can  only  mean  that. 

A  member:  What  about  the  percentage? 

PRIME  minister:  I  shall  come  to  the  percentage  also,  don’t  worry. 
The  question  is:  Who  is  in  touch  with  the  pulse  of  the  people?  In 
1977  we  were  not  in  touch  with  the  pulse  of  the  people  and  we  were 
removed;  in  1980  and  in  1984,  you  were  not  in  touch  with  the 
people  and  you  were  removed.  You  have  to  accept  this  fact.  You  can 
say  what  you  like  about  percentage.  You  are  talking  about  50  per 
cent  and  49  per  cent  (not  representing  entire  people).  May  I  remind 
you,  that  your  party  got  5.8  per  cent.  It  may  be  just  a  question  of  a 
decimal  point  that  you  did  not  notice  between  5  and  8. 

You  must  remember  that  although  you  pretend  to  be  the  voice  of 
the  people,  you  pretend  to  be  the  saviours  of  the  nation,  the  fact  is 
that  the  voice  of  the  people  speaks  from  this  side  of  the  House. 
A  member:  Also  from  this  side. 

PRIME  minister:  The  percentages  have  established  the  truth  barely 
two  weeks  ago.  The  issues  in  this  election  were  very  clear  and  right 
through  the  elections  my  friends  kept  saying  the  Congress  was  not 
talking  about  issues.  But  the  fact  was  that  we  were  talking  about  the 
issues  which  were  important  to  the  nation  and  they  were  talking 
about  the  issues  which  the  nation  did  not  think  were  important.  We 
had  one  issue  in  front  of  us — India’s  unity,  integrity, 
nationalism — and  this  is  what  has  been  endorsed  in  this  election. 

Much  as  my  friends  in  the  Opposition  would  like  to  believe  that 
they  are  the  conscience  keepers  of  the  nation,  this  election  has 
elected  the  Congress  to  be  the  conscience  keeper  of  the  nation. 

During  the  past  few  days  we  have  had  one  of  the  most  serious 
cases  of  espionage  being  uncovered  in  India.  I  cannot  say  very  much 
about  it  because  investigations  are  still  in  progress  and  anything  I 
say  might  jeopardise  further  investigations.  Members  from  both 
sides  of  this  House  must  understand  that  in  this  we  need  the  help  of 
everyone.  This  is  not  a  Congress  versus  Opposition  event.  This  is  not 
something  that  either  of  us  should  try  and  get  political  credit  for.  It 
is  something  that  affects  the  whole  nation.  It  has  been  uncovered 
because  we  investigated  specific  areas  where  things  did  not  look 
right  and  we  took  action  wherever  it  was  necessary. 

I  should  like  to  clarify  that  although  a  very  senior  member  of  my 
staff  has  resigned,  there  is  nothing  against  the  individual.  It  is  in  the 
highest  propriety  of  the  civil  service  that  he  has  taken  this  decision. 

I  should  like  to  say  that  we  are  going  into  this  in  great  depth,  into 
every  aspect  of  what  has  happened,  how  it  happened,  and  the 
possible  damage  that  has  occurred.  And  when  I  am  in  a  position  to 
let  you  know  more,  I  shall  keep  you  fully  informed. 


Taking  oath  of  office,  31  October  1984 


With  the  First  Council  of  Ministers,  2  November  1984 


First  broadcast  to  the  Nation,  2  November  1984 


When  pyre  was  lit 


Foreign  dignitaries  attending  the  funeral  of  Smt.  Indira  Gandhi, 

3  November  1 984 


Consoling  the  son 


At  Shantivan,  paying  homage  to  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  14  November  1984 


With  members  of  the  Council  of  Ministers,  31  December  1984 
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Aerial  Survey  of  cyclone-hit  areas  of  Andhra  Pradesh  and  Tamil  Nadu, 

1 6  November  1 984 


Being  presented  books  on  Smt.  Indira  Gandhi  by  the  Vice-President 
Shri  R.  Venkataraman,  New  Delhi,  19  November  1984 


Addressing  a  Press  Conference,  New  Delhi,  29  December  1984 


Congratulating  the  Indian  Cricket  team  on  winning  the  Benson  and  Hedges 
World  Cricket  Championship,  New  Delhi, 18  March  1985 


Releasing  Pandit  Ravi  Shanker’s  record,  ‘Shanti  Dhwani’,  New  Delhi, 

5  April  1985 


Receiving  Visva-BharatVs  highest  award,  ‘Deshikottama’  conferred  on  the 
late  Smt.  Indira  Gandhi,  Santiniketan,  West  Bengal,  12  April  1985 


Releasing  the  Commemorative  first  day  cover  on  Namibia  on  the  occasion  of 
twenty -fifth  anniversary  of  SWAPO,  New  Delhi,  19  April  1985 


Meeting  young  journalists  from  Target,  New  Delhi,  8  July  1985 


Signing  a  memorandum  of  settlement  on  Punjab  issue,  New  Delhi, 

24  July  1985 


On  his  way  to  tribal  villages  in  Rajasthan,  8  August  1985 


Inaugural  shot  at  World  Amateur  Billiards  Championship  1985,  New  Delhi, 

27  July  1985 


With  the  villagers,  Rajasthan,  9  August  1985 


Signing  a  memorandum  of  settlement  on  the  Assam  problem,  New  Delhi, 

15  August  1985 


Honouring  Hindi  Litterateur  Shri  Jainendra  Kumar  with  ‘Bharat  Bharati' 

award,  Lucknow,  7  November  1985 


Going  round  the  Exhibition  on  Environment,  New  Delhi,  14  November  1985 


Releasing  a  lamp  to  mark  the  launching  of  the  Indira  Gandhi  National  Centre 

for  Arts,  New  Delhi,  19  November  1985 


Handing  over  the  torch  of  National  Games  at  Shakti  Sthal,  Delhi, 

1 9  November  1 985 
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We  have  problems  in  Punjab  and  in  Assam.  We  are  looking 
towards  solving  those  problems  and  we  are  hopeful  that  we  shall  be 
able  to  come  before  you  with  some  news — well,  not  in  this  Session, 
but  I  hope  we  shall  make  progress.  In  solving  this  particular 
problem  I  do  look  forward  to  co-operation  from  all  my  friends  in  the 
Opposition  whether  they  are  in  this  House  or  other  parties  in  the 
Opposition  who  are  not  in  the  House. 

Sir,  the  problems  of  the  minorities  in  India  have  to  be  given 
special  thought.  They  erupt  in  tension,  in  rioting.  But  when  we 
really  look  at  them,  they  almost  invariably  go  back  to  economic 
disparity  and  it  is  this  root  that  we  must  get  to  and  our 
Government  will  be  doing  its  best  to  try  and  start  from  the 
beginning  and  end  this  problem  once  and  for  all,  in  the  interests  of 
a  united  India. 

In  a  few  days  we  are  having  a  Summit  of  Six  Nations  in  Delhi. 
This  is  another  step  in  the  direction  of  peace,  in  the  direction  of 
disarmament  and  we  look  forward  to  relieve  tensions  in  the  world. 
India  has  been  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Non-Aligned  Movement. 
We  are  founder  member  and  our  policy  towards  the  movement  has 
not  changed.  We  shall,  in  fact,  be  taking  more  interest,  developing 
more  contacts,  and  trying  to  improve  South-South  relations,  South- 
South  exchanges  and  see  that  the  Third  World  can  help  itself.  We 
have  seen  that  there  has  not  been  enough  imagination;  we  have 
succumbed  to  foreign  thought;  it  has  ended  in  disaster;  it  has  not 
ended  in  development.  We  shall  in  a  similar  way,  look  towards  the 
South  Asian  region  for  better  co-operation  with  our  neighbours, 
better  co-operation  within  the  sub-continent. 

We  have  been  having  some  differences  with  Pakistan.  On  his  last 
visit  to  India  I  had  a  meeting  with  their  President,  President  Zia, 
and  he  was  very  cordial,  very  helpful  and  he  talked  very  positively.  I 
was  very  hopeful,  I  still  am  very  hopeful,  but  unfortunately  in  the 
intervening  period  some  of  the  actions  by  the  bureaucracy  there,  by 
the  other  members  of  the  Pakistan  Government,  have  not  been 
conducive  to  better  relations  between  the  two  countries.  We  look 
forward  to  a  positive  response  from  Pakistan. 

The  House  has  been  very  alive  to  what  has  been  happening  in  Sri 
Lanka.  We  are  dismayed  at  the  way  the  All  Party  Conference  ended. 
We  are  dismayed  that  a  political  solution  does  not  appear  round  the 
corner.  And  we  are  unhappy  about  the  way  the  security  forces  have 
been  deployed  and  used.  We  look  forward  to  high-level 
communication  with  Sri  Lanka  and  we  will  do  whatever  we  can  to 
help  solve  the  problems.  We  have  to  help  them  because  we  have  a 
very  large  number  of  refugees.  And  we  would  like  conditions  to  be 
such  that  they  can  return  to  their  homes. 

Later  this  year,  Sir,  I  shall  be  visiting  the  USSR  and  the  USA 
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and  I  shall  keep  the  House  in  toueh  with  my  deliberations  there.  We 
look  forward  to  many  more  exchanges  with  other  countries.  We  look 
forward  to  better  friendship  with  all  countries  in  the  world. 

In  his  speech,  the  President  has  talked  about  the  future  tasks  that 
confront  us.  Sir,  this  Government  is  committed  to  a  clean  public  life. 
And  we  have  started  taking  measures  towards  this  end.  We  are 
committed  to  electoral  reforms.  We  shall  have  discussions  with  all 
sections  of  this  House  on  electoral  reforms  and  we  do  hope  to  get 
full  co-operation  from  you.  If  electoral  reforms  are  going  to  take  few 
years  of  deliberations,  then  they  are  not  going  to  be  worth  the 
discussion.  So,  we  should  like  to  be  quick — not  hurried  but  quick — 
and  come  to  a  conclusion  so  that  the  next  elections  could  be  fought 
under  whatever  reforms  that  we  agree  to. 

During  the  past  few  days,  we  have  been  having  talks  with  the 
Opposition  and  amongst  ourselves  on  the  Anti-Defection  Bill.  We 
feel  that  for  a  cleaner  public  life,  this  is  a  very  essential  item.  What 
we  have  to  see.  Sir,  is  that  there  are  no  loopholes  left  which  allow 
defections  under  any  name,  under  any  other  method,  to  take  place. 
We  had  some  talks  with  the  Opposition.  Some  parties  want  a 
stronger  Bill.  Some  parties  are  in  favour  of  a  softer  Bill.  I  hope  we 
can  close  this  gap  and  come  to  a  reasonable  conclusion  which  is 
necessary  for  any  such  legislation.  We  are  really  groping.  It  is 
something  new  that  we  are  putting  in.  There  are  no  precedents  we 
can  look  at  and  it  is  for  us  to  show  the  way.  But  that  also  means 
that  we  must  be  a  little  more  objective.  We  must  show  a  little  more 
strength  and  be  able  to  come  out  and  have  the  guts  to  do  it.  That 
will  not  be  lacking  from  our  side. 

India’s  economy  is  very  largely  that  of  the  farmer.  We  shall  be 
doing  many  things  for  our  farmers  in  the  coming  years.  We  have  to 
see  that  our  agricultural  output  increases  substantially.  We  have  to 
see  that  the  inputs  to  the  farmers  are  available  at  proper  prices.  We 
have  to  see  that  the  procurement  prices  are  correct.  It  is  only  then 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  get  this  growth  that  we  want.  We  shall  look 
into  this.  I  hope  we  shall  see  a  sharp  increase  in  our  agricultural 
production. 

We  will  be  looking,  as  the  President  said.  Sir,  into  the  textile 
industry.  Over  the  years,  the  textile  industry  has  deteriorated  very 
substantially  and  when  I  talk  about  the  textile  industry,  I  include 
the  handlooms  and  the  weavers  from  the  lowest  level  to  the  highest 
mechanised  level  of  the  industry.  We  have  to  develop  a  new  policy 
which  does  not  throw  anybody  out  of  a  job  but  we  must  remember 
that  our  textile  policy  is  not  targeted  at  producing  jobs  but  at 
producing  cloth  and  producing  cloth  at  rates  which  are  acceptable 
to  the  poor  people,  to  the  masses,  in  our  country.  We  will  try  and 
achieve  this. 
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We  are  looking  at  a  new  industrial  policy.  We  have  to  realise  that 
India  in  the  past  35  years  has  progressed  tremendously  in  spite  of 
everything  our  friends  across  said.  We  have  made  tremendous 
progress  and  now  we  must  look  ahead  to  a  bright  future.  If  our 
industry  is  to  progress,  if  our  industry  is  to  keep  up  with  industry  in 
the  rest  of  the  world,  it  must  operate  under  similar  conditions.  We 
shall  look  at  it  from  this  end.  We  have  to  think  of  employment. 
Industry  is  not  necessarily  the  best  place  for  employment. 
Sometimes,  it  is  the  most  inefficient  place  for  employment.  We  have 
to  look  at  how  we  can  increase  employment  even  more  than 
industry  can  give  us.  I  am  not  advocating  closing  down  industries 
but  a  radical  change  is  needed  in  all  the  industries  that  we  have. 

Our  education  policy,  our  industrial  policy  and  our  trade  policy 
must  be  such  that  they  look  ahead  to  taking  India  into  the  future 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  cannot  pretend  to  be  equal  to  other 
countries  when  we  are  operating  systems  which  are  20  years  or  10 
years  out  of  date.  The  world  today  is  moving  very  fast.  We  shall 
introduce  a  new  education  policy  which  will  be  targeted  at  a  more 
modern  type  of  employment. 

We  shall  have  a  new  Industrial  Policy  which  will  generate  this 
employment  and  we  shall  have  a  trade  policy  which  dovetails  with 
this.  We  should  be  doing  this  by  the  next  Session. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  points  to  handle  has  always  been  the 
judicial  system.  The  judicial  system  is  there  to  give  justice  and  if 
justice  is  delayed,  justice  is  denied.  We  shall  look  into  this  to  see 
how  quicker  and  speedier  justice  can  be  provided  at  all  levels. 

While  every  section  of  our  society  has  been  progressing,  we  find 
that  one  section  which  cuts  across  all  religions,  castes  and  regional 
barriers  gets  left  behind.  That  is  why  we  have  taken  up  special 
programmes  for  women.  We  shall  see  that  special  programmes  for 
the  social,  economic  and  cultural  development  of  women  are 
formulated  and  put  before  you.  We  have  already  announced  that  we 
shall  be  giving  free  education  to  girls  up  to  the  secondary  level. 

A  member:  You  provide  hostels  also  for  them. 

PRIME  minister:  I  wish  we  could  afford  to  do  that.  That  is  something 
I  should  like  to  talk  about  when  the  education  policy  comes  up. 

In  this  work  for  women,  we  would  like  the  voluntary  organisations 
to  be  specially  involved  and  play  a  major  role. 

This  election  really  showed  the  world  the  power  of  youth  of  India. 
We  shall  be  thinking  of  very  special  programmes  for  the  youth,  for 
the  employment  of  the  youth  and  for  the  involvement  of  the  youth 
in  building  this  great  nation  of  ours. 

Vast  areas  in  our  country  are  devoid  of  forests  and  are  waste 
lands.  We  are  going  to  develop  these  and  we  are  going  to  set  up  a 
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Waste  Land  Development  Board.  This  will  not  be  aimed  just  at 
forestry  but  will  be  designed  in  such  a  manner  that  the  produce 
from  the  reclaimed  land  is  given  back  to  people  who  live  in  the 
neighbourhood.  It  will  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  local  people. 

We  have  plans  for  cleaning  up  the  air  and  the  water  in  our 
country.  We  have  had  the  recent  tragic  accident  in  Bhopal  where 
many  people  died  and  many  more  were  injured  or  are  maimed.  I 
am  told  that  some  effects  of  this  terrible  tragedy  might  not  even  be 
known  for  another  six  months.  We  are  looking  at  the  location  policy 
for  such  factories  and  we  are  looking  at  how  we  can  stop  any 
factories  polluting  our  rivers  and  our  air. 

Our  rivers  have  become  extremely  polluted.  The  first  river  that  we 
are  attempting  to  clean  up  is  the  Ganges.  I  will  not  say  purify 
because  nobody  can  purify  the  Ganga.  But  we  will  try  to  clean  it. 

A  member;  It  is  a  Herculean  task. 

PRIME  minister:  It  is  a  Herculean  task.  Yes.  But  we  have  already 
identified  the  areas  and  we  feel  that  we  are  up  to  it. 

We  have  set  up  the  Central  Ganga  Authority  to  clean  rhe  Ganga 
and  as  my  friend  is  so  interested  in  the  Ganga,  let  me  point  out  that 
out  of  the  pollution  in  the  Ganga,  only  20  per  cent  is  chemical 
pollution  and  80  per  cent  is  sewage  and  other  excreta  and  we  will  be 
able  to  clean  this  up  with  a  time-bound  programme. 

From  this  Government,  you  will  see  results. 

This  Government  is  looking  deeply  into  our  cultural  heritage,  not 
only  to  preserve  it,  to  save  it,  but  we  are  also  going  to  look  ahead 
into  how  to  develop  the  culture  of  every  region,  of  every  group,  in 
our  country.  We  shall  be  taking  this  up  as  a  major  programme. 

To  do  all  these  things,  we  will  need  a  fast  administration,  a  clean 
administration,  a  responsive  administration  and  we  will  be  giving 
you  this. 

To  take  India  ahead,  we  have  to  look  towards  the  optimum 
utilisation  of  our  resources.  Our  biggest  resource  is  the  human 
resource.  And  we  shall  develop  it  and  also  develop  our  natural 
resources  and  we  will  utilise  our  industrial  and  capital  resources  to 
the  best  benefit. 

To  do  this,  we  need  technology.  We  need  a  new  education  and 
we  need  to  look  after  the  health  of  our  people  so  that  they  are  up  to 
the  task.  But,  most  of  all,  it  will  need  managerial  skill  and  it  will 
need  political  will  and  we  will  give  you  both. 

But  whenever  one  tightens  one’s  belt  to  move  ahead  faster,  one 
does  feel  the  pinch.  And  this  pinch  is  going  to  come  in  the  form  of 
discipline.  We  will  have  to  have  discipline.  We  will  have  to  respect 
institutions,  and  we  will  have  to  think  about  not  only  our  freedom 
but  the  country’s  freedom. 
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Sir,  in  the  coming  years,  we  will  build  a  united,  secular,  free  India 
where  a  person’s  worth  is  not  measured  by  his  caste,  creed,  region 
or  religion.  We  will  build  an  India  which  is  dynamic,  an  India 
which  can  move  ahead  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Once  again,  I  thank  all  the  Members  who  participated  and  I 
commend  the  Motion  of  Thanks  on  the  President’s  Address  for 
adoption. 


* 


Some  points  have  been  raised  in  this  House,  saying  that  the  verdict 
of  the  poll  was  the  verdict  against  the  past.  I  see  nothing  more 
absurd  than  a  statement  that  says  that  a  party  in  power  is  re-elected 
because  it  did  something  wrong.  In  fact,  our  friends  in  the 
Opposition  should  think  as  to  why  their  parties  lost  their  votes. 

Sir,  the  verdict  of  the  last  elections  was  a  verdict,  as  one  of  our 
hon.  friends  across  the  House  has  said,  for  a  change  as  well  as  a  verdict 
for  continuity — continuity  in  what  the  Congress  stands  for, 
continuity  in  ideology,  continuity  in  our  fight  for  social  justice, 
continuity  in  our  fight  for  self-reliance,  continuity  against 
concentration  of  wealth,  continuity  in  running  a  good  public  sector 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  continuity  in  our  ideals  of  secularism 
and  non-alignment,  continuity  in  our  ideals  of  non-violence.  And 
there  is  no  discrepancy  in  this. 

But  today  we  have  to  review  and  see  how  we  can  move  ahead 
faster.  While  my  friends  in  the  Opposition  have  dwelt  on  the  past, 
the  past  has  been  answered  in  the  last  elections,  and  no  further 
answer  needs  to  be  given  to  them.  While  they  look  to  the  past,  we 
look  ahead  to  the  future.  Sir.  We  look  towards  an  India  that  will  be 
strong,  progressive  and  dynamic.  And  in  this  we  shall  request  help 
from  all  our  friends,  from  all  political  parties,  even  if  they  are  not  in 
the  House. 

Many  of  my  friends  have  made  remarks — I  do  not  want  to  go  into 
the  details  of  who  said  what — but  many  of  their  remarks  indicate 
that  they  have  not  even  bothered  to  read  the  President’s  Address. 
And  this  is  a  sad  commentary. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  seen  a  lot  of  violence  in  our  country. 
Violence,  whether  it  arises  from  economic  disparity,  communalism 
or  regionalism  in  the  wider  sense  of  the  word  or  whether  it  comes 
from  narrow  loyalties  or  parochial  politics  is  what  we  have  to  fight 
against.  This  is  one  of  our  major  fights  because  only  if  we  can  keep 
this  violence  down,  can  we  keep  on  releasing  pressure  so  that  our 
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development  and  progress  will  continue.  If  we  rise  above  our 
parochial  interests  we  shall  be  able  to  do  this. 

India  is  strong  because  India  is  secular.  We  must  not  forget  what 
Gandhiji  taught  us  about  non-violence.  Non-violence  is  not  merely 
absence  of  physical  violence.  Gandhiji’s  interpretation  was  that  you 
must  not  even  think  of  violence.  And  that  is  what  we  have  to  get 
back  into  our  people  today.  Gandhiji’s,  Panditji’s  and  Indiraji’s  sense 
of  tolerance  is  what  we  must  build  on.  We  shall  do  everything  in  our 
power,  on  our  part,  to  build  a  stronger  India  on  these  ideals.  And 
we  expect  all  help  from  our  friends  in  the  Opposition. 

India,  to  survive,  needs  strong  institutions,  a  strong,  just  judiciary, 
and  a  strong  administration  that  does  not  answer  to  political  ends. 
Unfortunately,  in  the  name  of  regionalism,  in  the  name  of 
independent  identities,  certain  States  have  not  let  this  be. 
Administration  has  been  tampered  with.  We  have  seen  breakdown 
of  the  system  because  of  interference  at  the  various  levels  of 
administration.  This  we  will  restore. 

The  educational  system  also  needs  very  substantial  revision.  The 
educational  system  has  to  be  such  that  there  is  a  basic  national 
syllabus  which  builds  an  integrated  India.  The  educational 
system  has  to  be  strengthened  to  bind  our  country  together.  It 
cannot  be  left  to  certain  parties  to  take  the  educational  system  totally 
at  a  tangent.  We  will  not  allow  this  to  happen. 

A  major  part  of  development  that  we  have  not  paid  attention  to  is 
cultural  development.  We  have  spent  a  lot  of  time  and  energy  on 
culture.  But  it  remains  restricted  to  preserving  our  cultural  heritage. 
We  must  look  ahead  towards  the  future  building  of  that  heritage.  A 
culture  will  only  survive  if  it  is  alive. 

Sir,  the  President  of  Argentina  will  be  arriving  this  afternoon.  A 
few  days  later,  four  more  Heads  of  State  will  be  here.  We  shall  be 
having  a  Six-Nation  Summit  in  Delhi.  We  hope  that  this  will  help  in 
disarmament,  in  reducing  tensions  and  in  bringing  peace  to  the 
world. 

During  this  year  I  shall  be  going  to  various  countries  including 
the  USSR  and  the  USA  and  we  shall  try  to  improve  our 
relations  with  all  countries  in  the  world,  with  special  attention  to  our 
immediate  neighbours  in  the  South  Asian  region. 

We  have  had  certain  differences  with  Pakistan  over  the  past  few 
months.  When  President  Zia  came  to  India,  he  was  very  positive. 
When  he  spoke,  his  words  were  very  encouraging.  After  his  return 
we  find  that  the  actions  of  other  officials  in  his  Government  were  not 
in  the  same  line.  We  would  like  to  see  a  positive  approach  from 
Pakistan  and  we  will  be  ready  to  respond. 

In  Sri  Lanka,  although  their  problems  are  their  own  domestic 
concern,  they  do  spill  over  into  India.  We  are  sheltering  thousands 
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of  refugees.  Many  people  in  India  are  related  to  people  in  Sri  Lanka 
and  there  are  many  connections.  If  there  is  tension  in  Sri  Lanka,  it 
spills  over  into  India  and  we  would  like  to  see  an  end  to  this  tension. 
We  feel  that  a  military  solution  cannot  end  this  tension.  For  the 
conditions  to  be  such  that  all  the  displaced  people  can  go  back  to 
their  homes,  there  must  be  a  political  solution.  We  would  work 
towards  this  in  whatever  capacity  we  can. 

Sir,  the  challenges  before  our  country  are  many.  We  have  to 
modernise  India.  We  have  to  change  the  thinking  of  the  people  of 
India  to  look  ahead  into  the  future  and  not  to  keep  on  dwelling  on 
the  past.  We  have  to  make  India  self-reliant  in  every  important 
sphere.  We  have  to  create  a  dynamic  country  that  is  equal  to  any 
other  country  in  the  world.  And  with  the  unity  that  we  have  seen  in 
this  election,  this  can  be  achieved.  But  there  is  no  place  for 
complacency  and  there  is  no  time  to  waste.  We  must  all  put  in  our 
maximum  efforts  and  all  our  energies  for  the  sake  of  our  country. 
And  I  know  that  when  we  really  want  to  do  it,  India  can  do  it. 

Lastly,  I  thank  all  the  Members  who  have  taken  part  in  the 
debate  for  their  valuable  suggestions  and  I  would  like  to  request 
them  to  withdraw  all  their  amendments.  I  should  like  to  thank  the 
President  for  his  Address  and  I  commend  the  Motion  of  Thanks  on 
the  President’s  Address  for  adoption. 


Towards  Cleaner  Public  Life 


TLhis  anti-defection  Bill  has  been  pending  for  a  very  long  time.  I 
think  it  was  first  mentioned  almost  seven  years  ago.  We  have  taken  it 
up  as  one  of  our  first  major  tasks  because  we  felt  that  this  is  an  area 
where  public  life  needs  cleaning  up. 

As  rightly  promised  during  the  debate  on  the  Presidential 
Address,  our  Government  has  the  political  will  to  implement  what 
we  promise.  We  also  have  promised  that  we  will  carry  the 
Opposition  with  us.  And  I  am  happy  to  say.  Sir,  that  we  carried 
almost  all  of  the  Opposition  with  us.  There  are  one  or  two 
exceptions. 

We  are  moving  an  amendment  for  removing  Clause  2(l)(c).  This 
Clause  allowed  a  Member  to  lose  his  membership  of  the  House  if  he 
was  removed  from  the  party.  Logically  speaking,  this  Clause  should 
have  been  there,  because,  as  one  of  our  Members  from  the 
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Opposition  has  just  said,  if  we  look  at  the  moral  issue  and  if  we 
decide  that  the  party  is  the  fundamental  unit  which  gets  you  elected, 
then  you  lose  the  right  of  that  election  if  you  are  no  longer  a 
member  of  that  party. 

Another  Member  has  said  that  33  per  cent  for  a  split  is  too  little 
and  there  should  be  no  such  thing  as  a  split.  There  are  lots  of  areas 
in  this  Bill  which  are  grey.  We  are  covering  new  ground  which  may 
be  not  covered  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  And  we  have  to  see  how 
best  we  can  tread  along  this  path.  It  is  better  for  us  to  tread 
cautiously  than  to  make  serious  errors  and  repent  for  them  later.  So, 
there  will  be  shortcomings  in  this  Bill.  But  as  we  see  and  identify 
those  shortcomings,  we  shall  try  to  overcome  them. 

By  removing  Clause  2  (l)(c)  one  lacuna  comes  out,  and  that  is 
that  if  the  House — either  this  House  or  a  State  Legislature — is  not  in 
session  and  there  is  a  defection  or  a  split  or  however  it  may  be 
defined,  and  the  Government  is  seen  to  lose  its  majority,  then  there 
would  be  a  long  time  before  the  next  session  was  to  be  called  and 
this  could  lead  to  a  lot  of  horse-trading.  This  was  one  of  the  reasons 
why  Clause  2  (1)  (c)  was  there.  I  am  sure  that  this  was  one  of  the 
reasons  why  more  than  one  of  the  Opposition  parties  were  very  keen 
that  this  be  maintained.  We  are  looking  into  how  to  close  this 
lacuna.  We  have  not  been  able  to  do  it  in  this  Bill  itself.  But  in  my 
discussions  with  the  Opposition  we  have  found  a  method  which  we 
are  looking  into  and  hopefully  we  shall  be  able  to  put  some  time¬ 
limit,  possibly  a  minimum  time-limit,  between  the  suspicion  of  a 
Government  losing  its  majority  and  the  test  of  its  strength  in  the 
House.  We  shall  see  whether  this  can  be  put  in,  either  in  this  Bill, 
may  be  in  the  next  session,  or,  if  it  has  to  be  put  in  elsewhere,  we 
can  do  it  there  as  well. 

I  do  not  want  to  take  too  much  time  of  the  House,  because  the 
opinion  on  this  Bill  is  more  or  less  unanimous,  and  there  is  not 
much  to  debate. 

One  point  was  raised;  “What  is  the  hurry  in  having  this  Bill?”  We 
have  been  waiting  seven  years  to  have  this  Bill  and  a  lot  of  damage 
has  been  done.  This  Bill  should  have  come  yesterday,  should 
have  come  last  year,  should  have  come  seven  years  ago.  We  are  doing 
it  the  fastest  that  we  can  do.  I  feel  that  anybody  who  does  not  want 
this  Bill  has  to  have  his  own  integrity  examined. 

Sir,  it  has  been  said  that  this  Bill  is  being  brought  to  keep  the 
Congress  Party  intact,  to  strengthen  the  Congress  Party.  I  should 
like  to  point  out  that  the  defections  are  invariably  to  the  Congress 
Party,  and  not  from  the  Congress  Party.  We  do  not  have  a  problem 
with  people  leaving  the  party;  we  have  a  problem  with  people 
wanting  to  join  our  party.  We  do  not  need  this  to  strengthen  our 
party.  You  can  see  the  strength  of  our  party  in  front  of  you. 
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This  Bill  is  the  first  step  towards  cleaning  our  public  life.  We  will 
be  taking  other  steps,  electoral  reforms,  other  reforms,  and  you  have 
my  assurance.  Sir,  that  we  will  carry  the  whole  Opposition  with  us 
in  these  forthcoming  decisions  that  we  take. 

Sir,  I  commend  this  Bill  for  adoption.  I  thank  the  Opposition  for 
co-operating  in  formulating  the  Bill  and  for  supporting  this  Bill. 


*  * 


^^^ESTERDAY,  THE  30th  JANUARY,  wc  had  all  gonc  to  Gandhiji’s 
Samadhi  to  pay  our  respects  and  homage.  On  Gandhiji’s  Samadhi 
in  very  large  letters  are  written  what  Gandhiji  called  seven  social 
sins.  The  first  one  is  “politics  without  principle”  and  it  was  only 
appropriate  that  we  took  up  this  Bill  in  the  Lok  Sabha  on  the  same 
day. 

Sir,  this  Bill  covers  new  ground  in  our  country’s  history.  And 
whenever  we  take  such  a  step  we  cannot  even  admit  that  it  will  be 
complete  and  perfect  in  every  way.  There  may  be  shortcomings  in 
this.  There  will  be  still  differences  of  opinion.  But  after  spending  a 
long  time  with  leaders  from  all  sections  of  both  Houses  we  have 
produced  a  paper  which,  I  think,  meets  the  requirements  of  every 
opinion  within  these  two  Houses.  There  were  still  some  parties  who 
wanted  a  much  stronger  Bill — not  the  Congress  Party,  but  definitely 
three  parties  from  amongst  the  Opposition  groups.  But  because  of 
the  rest  of  the  opinion,  we  have  produced  a  Bill  slightly  softer  than 
they  would  have  liked. 

The  Bill  for  the  first  time  recognises  a  political  party  as  an  entity. 
It  recognises  the  factual  position  on  the  ground  that  you  win  your 
seat  on  the  ticket  of  a  political  party.  We  try  to  start  with  the  moral 
question.  The  moral  question  is  that  the  voter  is  voting  for  a 
particular  ideology,  is  voting  for  some  principles,  is  voting  for  a 
programme  and  all  that  is  represented  in  the  election  symbol  of  the 
party  on  whose  symbol  he  stands.  And  when  he  comes  to  the  House 
to  be  sworn  in,  he  brings  a  piece  of  paper,  a  certificate  on  which  is 
written  which  party  on  whose  symbol  he  has  won.  If  we  accept  this 
as  the  starting  point,  that  the  voter  has  voted  for  a  particular 
ideology,  has  voted  for  a  particular  programme,  then  there  are  very 
few  questions  that  can  be  raised  on  this  Bill. 

Sir,  this  Bill  has  provisions  for  dissent.  We  have  between 
us  decided  on  one-third  as  the  minimum  to  show  dissent.  This  has  to 
be  an  arbitrary  figure.  There  were  groups,  specially  one  or  two 
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groups,  which  wanted  over  50  per  cent — again  not  from  our  party, 
but  from  one  of  our  opposition  parties.  There  were  other  groups  that 
wanted  it  lower,  at  25  per  cent.  But  unanimously  we  deeided  that  33 
per  cent  would  be  a  good  starting  point.  We  can  watch  it  from  here, 
see  what  experience  shows  us  and  then,  if  necessary,  take  corrective 
action  at  a  suitable  date. 

This  Bill  also  has  provisions  for  a  merger.  The  Hon.  Member  who 
was  speaking  as  I  came  into  the  House,  mentioned  a  party  joining 
the  Congress  Party.  We  are  not  opposed  to  parties  getting  together. 
We  are  not  opposed  to  people  dissenting.  We  are  not  opposed  to  a 
change  in  view-point.  But  it  should  not  look  as  if  we  were  cheating 
the  voter.  The  voter  elects  us  on  a  particular  platform.  If  we  change 
our  platform  then  we  are  cheating  the  voter  and  we  should  go  baek 
to  the  voter  and  let  the  voter  send  us  back  on  our  new  platform. 
That  is  roughly  what  this  Bill  does. 

There  are  a  few  points  which  have  invariably  come  up  for 
discussion.  One  of  the  points  is  that  the  decision  should  not  have 
been  left  to  the  Speaker  or  the  Chairman.  It  should  have  gone  to  a 
group  or  it  should  have  gone  to  the  Supreme  Court  or  it  should 
have  gone  to  the  Election  Commission.  There  were  all  sorts  of 
suggestions.  What  we  have  tried  to  do  in  this  Bill  is  to  make  it  as 
black  and  white  as  possible  so  that  there  are  no  grey  areas  where 
somebody  has  to  take  a  decision.  The  decision  should  be 
automatic,  backed  up  by  a  sequence  of  events  which  are  on  record,  so 
that  there  is  no  debate  about  it. 

We  also  thought  that  the  operation  of  the  Bill  should  be  quick  so 
that  there  is  no  time  in  which  horse-trading  can  take  place  and  there 
is  no  time  for  a  problem  to  arise.  That  is  why  we  left  this  to  the 
Chairman  or  to  the  Speaker.  If  it  had  gone  outside  the  realm  of  the 
House,  it  would  have  ended  up  with  a  long  debate.  We  have  seen 
how  long  it  had  taken  us  to  get  our  party  recognised  as  the  true 
Congress  Party.  Every  case  would  entail  a  three-or-four-or  five-year 
debate,  whether  it  would  be  in  the  Supreme  Court  or  in  the  High 
Court  or  in  front  of  the  Election  Commission.  But  the  fact  is  that  it 
would  have  made  this  Bill  totally  redundant  and  this  is  what  has 
happened  to  one  anti-defection  Bill  which  we  have  in  Kashmir.  It 
has  not  worked  because  there  was  an  opening  to  go  to  the  High 
Court  and  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  it  keeps  being  debated.  And 
any  Member  who  wants  such  a  delay  is  only  showing  what  his  true 
intentions  are,  and  he  should  spend  a  little  time  in  introspection  and 
try  to  think  about  what  he  really  wants. 

Some  Member,  I  believe,  has  said  that  the  Congress  wants  this 
Bill  because  the  Congress  is  scared  that  the  party  is  going  to  break 
up.  I  have  not  heard  anything  so  ridiculous. 

If  you  look  at  the  history  of  defection,  the  number  of  people  that 
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have  left  the  Congress  is  insignificant.  I  am  not  talking  of  splits 
because  splits  are  different.  I  am  talking  of  defection.  The  number  of 
people  who  have  left  the  Congress  is  insignificant.  The  people  who 
have  joined  the  Congress  are  numerous.  This  applies  to  the  people 
who  want  to  join  the  Congress  specially  today,  and  I  am  not  talking 
of  only  workers;  I  am  talking  of  some  of  your  very  senior  leaders 
also. 

So  this  Bill  is  not  to  stop  the  Congress  from  breaking  up.  The 
Congress  has  lived,  has  gained  strength  for  hundred  years.  We  are 
not  going  to  break  up  in  a  few  years.  If  you  look  at  the  parties  and 
see  which  parties  are  breaking  up,  you  will  see  the  shattered  remains 
in  your  part  of  the  House. 

One  Member  from  the  DMK  Party  has  just  been  complaining 
about  some  parts  of  this  Bill.  But  a  Member  from  his  party  was 
present  when  everything  was  discussed  and  we  came  to  a 
unanimous  conclusion. 

This  Bill  is  only  a  first  step  in  cleaning  up  some  of  the  defects  in 
our  political  life.  It  cannot  attempt  to  do  everything;  it  cannot  claim 
to  do  everything.  But  it  is  a  starting  point. 

We  have  got  other  ideas.  We  shall  be  discussing  them  with  the 
Members  of  the  Opposition  and  I  hope  we  will  be  able  to  come  to  a 
unanimous  Bill  on  each  step.  But  I  would  request  them,  when  we 
have  meetings,  that  they  should  send  the  same  Members  to  each 
meeting  so  that  we  do  not  have  to  start  from  scratch  every  time. 

I  should  like  to  thank  the  Opposition  for  all  the  co-operation  they 
have  given  us  in  this  Bill.  And  as  I  said  while  answering  the  debate 
on  the  Presidential  Address,  we  shall  be  seeking  their  help  in 
everything  that  we  do.  We  shall  be  open  to  suggestions,  we  shall  be 
open  to  ideas,  and  we  shall  be  open  to  criticism.  We  shall  try  to 
carry  the  whole  House  with  us  on  every  major  step  we  take. 


Crusade  for  World  Peace 


Indiraji  had  many  aspects  to  her  personality.  With  the  release  of 
this  stamp,  P  &  T  Department  has  chosen  one  of  those  aspects — 
her  crusade  for  world  peace. 

It  is  appropriate  that  this  stamp  has  been  brought  out  just  after 
the  Six-Nation  Summit  had  successfully  concluded  and  appealed  for 
world  peace.  This  adds  one  more  aspect  to  that. 


Speech  while  releasing  a  commemorative  stamp  on  Shrimati  Indira  Gandhi,  New  Delhi, 
31  January  1985 
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Indiraji  fought  with  courage  whatever  odds  came  in  front  of  her. 
She  was  not  the  one  to  sueeumb  to  pressures.  She  knew  what  was 
right,  she  knew  what  had  to  be  done  and  she  would  do  it, 
irrespective  of  whom  she  had  to  face.  Today  we  have  to  earry  on  a 
similar  struggle  for  peace,  for  the  question  of  nuclear  holocaust 
which  is  not  just  isolated  to  those  countries  who  may  be  direetly 
involved.  With  the  latest  thinking,  the  whole  globe  will  be  affeeted  by 
the  side-effects  of  a  nuclear  war  and  we  must  raise  our  voices  to 
strengthen  the  movement  for  peace.  We  must  carry  on  the  voice  that 
Indiraji  had  raised.  We  must  continue  it. 


Bhagat  Singh’s  Gift 


W E  PAY  HOMAGE  to  martyr  Bhagat  Singh  on  this  day.  Bhagat 
Singh  was  a  figure  in  the  history  of  Punjab  who  called  for  the  unity 
and  independence  of  India  and  focussed  the  attention  of  the  entire 
nation  on  the  struggle  for  freedom.  But  Bhagat  Singh  was  not  a 
solitary  figure  in  the  history  of  Punjab,  because  if  we  look  at  the 
history  of  India  from  the  early  times,  we  find  that  Punjab  had  stood 
in  the  forefront  of  the  defence  of  the  country  whenever  aggression 
took  place.  Punjab  faced  the  aggressor  whenever  the  need  arose. 

These  are  not  matters  merely  of  aneient  history  but  also  of  our 
contemporary  history  since  Independenee.  The  war  waged  for 
preserving  the  freedom  and  integrity  of  India  was  fought  on  the  soil 
of  Punjab.  Punjab  rose  as  one  man  in  defence  of  and  for  the 
preservation  of  the  unity  of  India.  Fifty-four  years  ago,  Panditji 
(Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru)  had  drafted  a  special  resolution  on 
the  martyrdom  of  Bhagat  Singh  which  we  must  recall  today. 

Punjab  has  a  very  old  history.  Only  recently,  there  have  been 
historic  finds  at  Ludhiana  which  go  to  prove  that  thousands  of  years 
ago,  Punjab  had  a  culture  and  civilisation.  Today,  the  State  is 
moving  ahead  at  a  fast  pace.  We  have  faced  a  variety  of  problems 
since  Independence.  We  inherited  a  poor  country,  a  backward 
country  with  acute  food  shortages.  Do  you  remember  how  we  had  to 
import  wheat  from  the  United  States  thirty-five  years  ago?  We  eould 
hardly  eat  the  rotis  made  from  it.  We  then  deeided  that  India  must 
stand  on  her  own  feet.  And  when  we  eonsidered  who  could  help 
India  stand  on  her  own  feet  our  eyes  fell  on  Punjab.  Our  biggest 


Free  rendering  of  Speech  in  Hindi  after  laying  the  foundation-stone  of  the  Bhagat  Singh 
Memorial  at  Hussainiwala,  23  March  1985 
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project  in  the  early  years  was  the  Bhakra  Dam  which  was  built  in 
Punjab.  Not  only  did  the  Bhakra  Dam  give  us  water,  it  also 
generated  a  climate  and  a  morale.  Punjab  showed  not  only  India 
but  the  whole  world  how  this  country  would  become  self-reliant, 
that  it  would  not  drown  in  debt,  that  it  would  remain  independent. 
Our  farmers  of  the  Punjab  helped  us  achieve  this.  When  we  find  so 
many  countries  in  the  world  bent  with  the  burden  of  debt,  we  have 
to  be  thankful  that  India  has  escaped  this  fate.  India  stands 
independent,  India  stands  erect  in  the  world;  we  are  not  under 
pressure  of  debts. 

Today,  however,  Punjab  is  facing  some  problems,  considerable 
difficulties — both  political  and  economic,  and  we  have  to  overcome 
them.  I  would  prefer  not  to  discuss  political  issues  here,  except  to 
say  that  we  are  ready  to  carry  out  those  measures  which  the  former 
Prime  Minister  Indiraji  had  clearly  stated  in  her  broadcast  to  the 
nation.  That  is  the  Government’s  position  and  we  stand  by  it.  We 
are  ready  to  talk  about  any  issue  within  the  context  of  our 
Constitution.  These  issues  have  been  discussed  for  the  past  two  years 
or  so,  but  while  we  continue  to  discuss  political  and  other 
difficulties,  we  should  not  allow  Punjab  to  decline.  These  questions 
have  slowed  down  the  progress  of  Punjab.  It  is  not  moving  forward 
as  fast  as  it  used  to,  and  we  are  not  happy  about  this.  We  do  not 
wish  to  see  any  State  not  moving  ahead  fast,  especially  Punjab.  We 
would  like  Punjab  to  go  forward  again  at  same  speed  at  which  it  was 
progressing  in  the  past.  We  must  ensure  that  the  farmers  of  Punjab 
move  forward  at  a  fast  pace. 

We  have  taken  two  small  steps  which  would  help  you  to  some 
extent.  As  you  may  have  heard,  we  have  provided  for  crop  insurance 
for  all  farmers  in  the  budget  so  that  when  a  farmer  loses  his  crop,  he 
does  not  have  to  run  hither  and  thither,  he  will  get  full 
compensation.  We  have  raised  the  procurement  prices  for  wheat  and 
we  shall  ensure  that  Punjab’s  farmers  also  get  a  bonus  for  their 
wheat.  Punjab’s  farmers  have  fully  utilised  the  facilities  that  were  at 
their  disposal:  now  we  need  to  do  something  which  would  give  a 
fillip  to  the  farmers  of  this  State,  as  was  done  soon  after 
Independence.  We  are  going  to  do  it  now.  We  shall  ensure  that  the 
Thein  Dam  is  built  for  you  as  soon  as  possible.  Punjab’s  farmers  will 
thus  get  water  for  their  fields  as  well  as  electricity.  But  above  all,  the 
water  that  is  now  going  waste  will  be  used  for  irrigation  in  our  fields. 
We  hope  that  this  one  step  will  inject  a  new  life  into  the  farmers  of 
Punjab  and  that,  in  turn,  it  will  enthuse  the  farmers  of  the  rest  of  India 
to  see  by  how  much  more  Punjab  has  raised  its  output. 

We  have  to  think  of  helping  Punjab  to  progress  in  other  ways  also. 
Few  can  compare  with  the  farmers,  jawans  and  industrialists  of 
Punjab  and  we  have  to  consider  how  we  can  help  them  go  ahead 
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fast  so  that  India  is  strengthened  and  helped  to  move  ahead  faster. 
In  the  eurrent  budget,  we  have  taken  many  steps  to  help  the 
farmers,  workers  and  small  industrialists  a  great  deal.  Mueh  of  the 
farming  in  Punjab  now  is  modern  farming,  with  less  labour  and 
more  maehines  in  use.  This  does  raise  the  output,  but  it  also  ereates 
unemployment.  Thus  there  is  need  and  you  have  also  eomplained 
about  this  sometimes,  for  large  industry  in  Punjab.  We  are  thinking 
of  setting  up  an  integral  eoach  faetory  in  Punjab  for  the  Railways 
which  will  bring  new  life  to  the  industrial  units  in  the  State.  The 
coach  factory  will,  no  doubt,  give  employment  to  many  people,  but 
more  than  that,  many  new  factories  can  come  up  around  it  and  you 
will  see  that  the  industries  of  the  State  get  a  new  fillip.  The  people  of 
Punjab  will  then  go  forward.  It  will  be  our  effort  to  see  that  other 
industries  are  also  set  up  in  Punjab.  We  shall  pay  attention  to  this 
and  you  will  see  that  a  climate  for  renewed  progress  and 
development  is  generated  in  the  State. 

Culture  has  also  suffered  a  great  deal  in  the  past  years.  It  is  our 
desire  to  see  that  culture  gets  boost  in  Punjab  and  it  looks  to  the 
future.  Towards  this  end,  we  will  set  up  a  zonal  cultural  centre  for 
the  whole  northern  zone  in  the  State.  We  shall  ensure  that  the 
centre  nurtures  and  helps  to  further  the  culture  not  only  of  the  State 
but  the  whole  of  north  India. 

What  you  must  bear  in  mind  today  is,  how  Punjab,  together  with 
the  rest  of  India,  moves  forward  much  faster.  Our  strength  lies  in 
the  unity  and  integrity  of  the  nation.  We  have  to  preserve  it  in 
memory  of  Shaheed  Bhagat  Singh.  You  would  recall  what  Panditji 
had  said:  “Bhagat  Singh  died  so  that  India  lives.”  This  we  must  bear  in 
mind.  We  have  to  be  ready  to  make  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of 
India,  to  strengthen  India  and  take  her  forward. 


The  Problem  in  Punjab 

F iRST  OF  ALL,  let  me  wish  you  a  happy  Baisakhi.  This  day  marks 
the  start  of  the  harvesting  season  for  our  farmers.  As  you  have  just 
been  told,  the  first  thing  that  comes  to  our  minds  today  is  the  story 
of  Jallianwala  Bagh.  A  banner  was  raised  there.  People  of  different 
religions  and  different  communities  had  gathered  together  in  the 
Jallianwala  Bagh  to  celebrate  Baisakhi  on  a  common  platform  when 


Free  rendering  of  address  in  ITindi  on  Baisakhi  dav  at  PM's  residence.  New  Delhi 
13  April  1985 
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the  British  soldiers  fired  upon  them.  People  belonging  to  different 
religions  shed  their  blood  in  the  cause  of  Indian  unity  and  for  the 
sake  of  the  freedom  of  the  country.  Once  -again,  we  have  to  bear  in 
mind  the  need  for  the  unity  and  integrity  of  the  nation. 

The  country  has  taken  great  strides  in  the  past  37  years.  Progress 
has  been  achieved  because  we  have  all  worked  together.  We  have 
preserved  our  freedom  because  we  have  marched  together  and 
strengthened  ourselves.  The  world  community  has  recognised  our 
worth.  Along  with  India,  many  other  nations  also  attained  their 
freedom,  but  ponder  awhile,  how  many  of  them  have  trodden  the 
path  that  India  took,  have  made  similar  progress,  risen  high  and 
given  complete  freedom  to  followers  of  different  faiths  for  the 
practice  of  their  religions  and  for  pursuing  their  avocations?  How 
many  countries  are  there  where  democracy  is  in  action  and  the 
people  can  raise  their  voice?  In  India,  we  have  achieved  all  this, 
because  here  the  people,  belonging  to  different  religions, 
communities  and  provinces  and  speaking  different  languages  have 
stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  and  striven  together  to  take  India 
forward  and  enhance  its  strength.  Today,  as  we  recall  the  history  of 
Jallianwala  Bagh,  we  must  make  a  firm  resolve  to  further  strengthen 
our  national  unity.  Thus  shall  we  make  progress. 

As  you  are  aware,  there  is  much  tension  in  a  part  of  our  country, 
in  Punjab.  We  must  somehow  bring  to  an  end  the  controversy  going 
on  in  Punjab.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  unity  and  integrity  of 
the  country  comes  before  all  else  and  we  cannot  put  up  with 
anything  which  sabotages  it  or  weakens  it.  This  is  not  the 
responsibility  of  the  Government  alone.  The  Government  will,  of 
course,  do  whatever  is  called  for,  but  all  the  people  in  our  country, 
each  and  every  individual,  has  to  be  responsible  for  ensuring  the 
unity  and  integrity  of  the  nation  and  making  it  strong. 

If  we  try  to  find  out  who  has  suffered  because  of  the  trouble  in 
Punjab,  who  has  undergone  the  maximum  pain,  we  will  see  that  it 
is  the  people  of  Punjab  who  have  suffered  most — whether  Hindus, 
Sikhs,  Muslims,  whether  they  are  farmers,  shopkeepers,  industrialists 
or  others.  On  this  day,  we  must  ask  ourselves  what  is  the  real  issue, 
what  is  the  problem  which  causes  the  shooting,  which  leads  to 
bloodshed?  We  must  go  into  it  in  some  depth.  Of  course,  one  aspect 
of  the  issue  is  that  it  is  political  in  character,  we  seek  power,  they 
also  want  power,  everyone  would  like  to  have  power,  but  at  what 
cost?  We  must  think  about  it,  who  is  paying  the  price,  in  blood  and 
through  commercial  losses?  The  pace  of  development  in  Punjab  has 
slowed  down  perceptibly  in  the  past  two  years.  How  could  there  be 
development  in  the  kind  of  situation  that  prevailed?  So,  who  suffered 
but  the  people  of  Punjab?  Then  there  is  another  aspect,  not  a  matter 
of  development  or  restarting  the  process  of  development.  We  must 
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think  of  the  resources  that  are  being  devoted  to  security  in  Punjab, 
the  expenditure  incurred  c^n  security.  If  we  could  have  deployed  this 
outlay  on  development,  Punjab  would  indeed  have  been  taking  great 
strides. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  see  what  is  going  on  in  our 
neighbourhood.  We — the  Government,  the  people  of  the  country 
ancT  the  people  of  Punjab — must  not  do  anything  which  would 
benefit  those  outside  the  country,  which  could  be  exploited  by  our 
neighbours. 

A  couple  of  days  ago,  we  took  certain  steps.  We  sought  to  show 
our  people  that  we  have  an  open  mind,  a  broad  mind  and  that  we 
are  prepared  to  take  the  necessary  measures  and  move  forward.  But 
there  is  a  limit  to  what  we  can  do.  Certain  things  could  cause 
immense  harm  to  the  country,  could  damage  our  institutions;  and  we 
dare  not  do  them.  We  shall  strive  and  use  all  our  energy  to  resolve 
the  problem,  but  a  solution  needs  two  parties.  The  other  side  must 
also  move  forward,  they  must  also  have  the  same  spirit.  Without  that 
spirit,  there  can  never  be  a  solution.  We  do  hope  that  in  the  days  to 
come,  we  shall  have  evidence  of  a  genuine  desire  to  move  forward,  a 
readiness  to  solve  the  problem.  So  far,  we  have  had  no  indication  of 
this  nature.  What  we  have  been  hearing  in  the  past  months,  the 
speeches  that  have  been  made,  have  not  created  the  slightest 
impression  that  they  also  desire  a  solution  to  the  problem.  We  have 
now  afforded  them  a  very  big  opportunity  to  move  forward,  to  show 
the  whole  country  that  they  want  to  put  an  end  to  the  issue  in  the 
national  interest,  and  put  Punjab  again  on  the  road  to  development. 

We  must  also  pay  attention  to  the  need  to  take  all  possible 
measures  for  the  security  of  the  minority  community  in  Punjab.  We 
shall  ensure  that  they  are  not  attacked  and  no  extremist  is  allowed 
to  shoot  at  them.  We  shall  leave  no  stone  unturned  in  this  regard. 

The  issue  concerns  not  merely  Punjab,  not  the  Government  alone, 
nor  any  political  party  alone.  It  affects  the  whole  country,  it  affects 
all  of  us  and  in  that  spirit  we  have  to  go  forward.  The  issue  will  near 
a  solution  only  when  we  use  the  strength  at  our  command  to  take 
even  half  a  step  towards  a  solution  of  the  problem,  if  that  can  help. 
It  is  my  hope  that  on  this  day  of  Baisakhi  a  new  path  will  be  forged 
in  Punjab  which  will  again  promote  the  sentiment  for  unity,  which 
will  bring  peace  to  Punjab  and  to  the  country  as  a  whole,  and  we 
shall  all  strive  together  to  further  strengthen  the  nation  and  march 
ahead. 


Recapture  the  Spirit  of  India 


D  R.  BiDHAN  CHANDRA  ROY  was  One  of  the  stalwarts  of  our  freedom 
struggle.  He  was  not  only  a  political  stalwart,  he  was  a  great  patriot, 
he  was  an  exceptionally  good  doctor,  he  was  an  educationalist,  a 
stalwart,  an  all-rounder  stalwart  in  a  way.  His  contribution  towards 
building  modern  India,  his  contribution  in  the  making  of  West 
Bengal,  cannot  be  forgotten  by  any  one. 

Today  when  we  look  at  the  country,  we  look  back  towards  our 
stalwarts,  the  direction  they  gave  our  country,  the  trends  that  they 
set  which  still  guide  our  country  today.  The  Award  has,  today,  been 
given  to  Indiraji  who  was  amongst  those  stalwarts,  that  group  of 
people  that  came  out  of  our  freedom  struggle  with  a  vision  of  a  new 
India,  a  vision  for  humanity,  for  the  betterment,  not  only  material 
betterment  but  spiritual  and  other  betterments  of  our  whole  system 
not  only  in  India  but  all  over  the  world.  Today,  we  must  think  back 
and  see  how  they  were  able  to  rise  above  mediocrity,  to  this 
excellence,  because  that  is  what  is  required  of  us  today  to  rise  above 
bitterness,  to  rise  above  mediocrity  and  once  again  strive  for 
excellence. 

India  is  a  very  rich  country,  rich  in  spirituality,  rich  in  an  inner 
strength,  in  a  depth  which  we  don’t  find  in  other  countries.  Today, 
unfortunately,  we  only  talk  about  material  or  economic  benefit.  This  is 
not  sufficient.  For  the  proper  nourishment  of  a  human  being  much 
more  is  required  than  just  mere  economic  betterment.  And  we  must 
strive  for  this  today. 

Today  when  we  look  towards  the  future,  when  we  try  to 
modernise,  when  we  try  to  use  the  best  technologies,  the  best 
scientific  development,  whether  it  is  for  medicine  or  for  any  other 
cause  for  humanity,  we  must  remember  that  we  cannot  afford  to 
lose  this  inner  strength  that  has  kept  India  as  one  for  thousands 
of  years,  under  pressure,  under  oppression.  India  has  not 
changed.  India  has  remained  India.  We  have  remained  one.  We 
have  remained  strong.  This  is  what  must  not  be  lost.  When  we  see 
other  countries  developing  today,  we  see  them  losing  their 
individuality,  we  see  them  losing  their  character  and  all  succumbing 
to  the  cultures  of  one  particular  nation  or  another  particular  nation. 
We  cannot  afford  to  let  this  happen  in  India.  We  must  strive  with  all 
our  strength  to  see  that  India  remains  as  such.  We  must  strive  in  the 
way  that  the  stalwarts  of  our  freedom  struggle — Gandhiji,  Panditji, 
B.C.  Roy,  Indiraji — strove  for  this.  We  must  once  more  recapture 
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the  spirit  that  drove  the  whole  country  at  that  time*.  This  is  a 
tremendous  challenge  that  is  ahead  of  us.  The  youth,  the  younger 
generation  must  rise  to  this,  recapture  like  the  younger  generation 
40  years  ago  did,  the  spirit  that  is  India,  because  that  is  really  what 
B.C.  Roy  stood  for,  that  is  what  really  Indiraji  stood  for,  and  that  is 
what  we  must  strive  for  today. 


Eradicating  Terrorism 


I  WOULD  FIRST  like  to  offer  the  condolences  of  all  of  us  to  the  people 
who  have  suffered  during  these  last  few  days  at  the  hands  of  the 
extremists  and  terrorists.  All  of  us  take  this  extremely  seriously.  It  is 
a  new  development,  a  new  level  of  functioning  and  of  operation  on 
the  part  of  extremists  and  it  is  to  be  taken  very  seriously.  Still,  it  is 
sad  that  on  an  occasion  that  is  so  serious  for  the  whole  country,  the 
Opposition  did  not  even  have  fifty  people  present  in  the  House.  It 
shows  the  importance  they  give  to  such  issues.  By  and  large,  from 
what  people  have  said  in  this  House,  there  is  no  difference  in  the 
mood  of  the  House  and  in  the  feelings  that  are  being  expressed. 
This  is  an  issue  where  the  Opposition  and  the  Government  will  be 
one  to  eliminate  terrorism  and  extremism  from  this  country. 

The  Home  Minister  will  be  replying  to  the  debate  and  I  do  not 
want  to  get  into  his  territory.  I  am  sure  he  will  answer  many  of  the 
questions  that  have  been  raised,  the  action  that  has  been  taken,  the 
results  that  have  been  achieved,  the  special  teams  that  he  has  set  up, 
the  arrests  that  have  been  made,  whatever  he  has  learnt  about  the 
particular  devices  and  where  they  were  made,  and  so  on.  I  do  not 
know  if  he  could  put  before  the  House  all  the  information  he  has 
today,  but  in  case  he  has  to  hold  back  some,  for  reasons  of 
investigation  or  further  follow-up  action,  I  am  sure  he  will  be  giving 
the  House  full  facts  as  soon  as  he  is  able  to  do  so  without  prejudice 
to  the  case. 

One  Member  has  asked  whether  Government  or  the  Delhi 
Administration  and  the  other  Administrations  reacted  fast  enough  to 
build  public  awareness  that  such  booby  traps  were  being  placed  and 
that  there  was  a  danger  to  people  from  those  devices.  I  think  the 
Administration  did  act  fast  enough  because,  although  many  devices 
went  off,  we  have  also  secured  a  large  number  of  devices  which  the 
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people  recognised  as  booby  traps  after  the  publicity  and  the  word 
had  spread  and  they  have  been  taken  intact.  That  is  what  is  actually 
helping  the  investigations.  So  this  was  not  a  shortcoming  on  the  part 
of  the  Administration.  In  fact,  they  have  to  be  commended  on  the 
speed  with  which  the  information  could  spread.  A  large  number  of 
explosions  of  booby  traps  were  prevented. 

Members  are  justifiably  apprehensive  about  the  speed  at  which  we 
are  able  to  catch  the  terrorists.  We  have  certain  constraints  and 
certain  drawbacks.  We  have  certain  limitations  in  the  laws  that  are 
available  to  us.  Tomorrow,  or  maybe  day  after,  we  shall  be  bringing 
some  amendments  to  this  House  and  we  are  looking  into  what  we 
can  do  to  counter  terrorism  as  such.  Are  our  laws  good  enough  to 
handle  terrorism?  If  they  are  not,  we  shall  bring  suggestions  to  the 
House. 

One  Member  mentioned  that  we  should  have  a  Minister  for 
Internal  Security.  I  beg  to  state.  Sir,  that  we  do  have  one. 

Sir,  regarding  the  problem  in  Punjab,  we  have  been  trying  to  get 
to  the  root  of  it.  What  we  really  have  to  fight  is  not  the  political 
aspect.  That  is  where  we  must  adjust  and  accommodate  always, 
within  the  constraints  of  a  united  and  integral  India — that  is  where 
we  must  be  flexible.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  be  very  firm  where 
there  is  any  question  of  using  violence  towards  those  ends,  where 
there  is  any  question  of  using  terrorism  towards  those  ends,  where 
there  is  any  question  of  threat  to  our  national  unity  or  integrity  and 
where  there  is  a  question  of  a  section  breaking  away.  There  we  will 
be  tough.  We  hope  the  whole  House  will  stand  with  us  in  taking 
both  these  lines  simultaneously. 

Sir,  one  party  is  talking  about  water,  Chandigarh  and  territory. 
But  what  they  are  really  talking  about  is  perhaps  how  to  sit  in  the 
Chief  Minister’s  chair.  Another  group  is  talking  about  the  same 
territory  in  a  different  way,  about  taking  it  away.  We  must  fight  the 
second  group  with  everything  that  we  have  with  us,  and  we  will  do 
that. 

Prof.  Dandavate  raised  some  points  which,  I  think,  need  a  little 
explanation.  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  the  full  details  of  what  has 
happened  in  the  last  three  years,  because  we  all  know  that;  we  have 
debated  it  a  number  of  times.  Most  of  the  charges  that  he  has  made 
have  been  answered  more  than  fully  on  the  floor  of  this  very  House. 
It  is  no  use  going  into  them  again  and  again. 

He  did  raise  a  point  of  arms  being  smuggled  into  the  Golden 
Temple  complex  in  food  trucks.  But  if  I  remember  correctly,  while 
they  were  in  food  trucks,  they  were  inside  bags  of  wheat  and  bags  of 
food.  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  these  trucks  belonged  to  the 
SGPC  and  that  these  trucks  were  given  specific  clearances 
to  go  in  and  out  by  the  SGPC  at  that  time.  The  SGPC 
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has  not  changed  much  since  then.  So,  although  we  all  want  to 
accommodate  as  much  as  possible,  there  are  certain  things  we  must 
keep  in  mind.  We  cannot  forget  that  these  actions  could  not  have 
taken  place  without  the  full  help  of  the  SGPC.  If  people  had  gone 
into  the  Golden  Temple,  they  were  sitting  inside  the  Akal  Takht, 
sitting  there  because  they  had  the  permission  of  the  management. 

One  more  small  point.  Prof.  Dandavate  said  we  could  have  a 
metal  detector  through  which  the  whole  truck  could  go.  I  would  like 
to  remind  him  that  the  trucks  are  made  of  metal.  So  they  would  be 
detected! 

One  Member  said  that  all  the  Akali  leaders  are  not  the  same.  All 
the  Sikhs  are  not  the  same.  All  Sikhs  are  not  Akalis;  all  Akali  Dal 
people  are  not  extremists.  This  is  true,  and  we  know  it.  Prof. 
Dandavate  has  read  a  letter  written  by  Shri  Badal. 

I  think  this  is  a  very  important  juncture  for  all  of  us;  and  as  many 
Members  have  pointed  out.  Members  of  the  Akali  Dal  have  come 
out  openly,  may  be  for  the  first  time  as  strongly  as  they  have.  I  think 
this  is  very  positive;  and  not  only  the  Akali  Dal,  but  also  for  the  first 
time,  we  have  seen  a  large  number  of  Sikhs  coming  out  and 
condemning  these  actions.  I  must  congratulate  our  Sikh  brothers 
and  sisters  on  coming  out  openly  against  the  extremists’  actions,  on 
showing  courage  and  guts,  because  they  will,  at  some  stage,  have  to 
face  the  terrorists  as  well;  and  the  whole  House  must  congratulate 
all  the  Sikhs  who  have  shown  the  guts  and  come  forward  and  stood 
up  against  this.  This  is  where  we  must  rise  above.  We  must  help 
them  come  out  of  their  shells.  We  have  a  choice  today.  We  have  a 
choice  of  countering  a  small  group  of  extremists  and  terrorists  and 
carrying  the  rest  of  the  Sikhs  in  India  with  us.  When  I  say  ‘with  us’ 
I  do  not  mean,  the  Government,  I  mean  the  House,  the  country. 
And  we  could  very  easily  go  wrong.  A  small  false  move,  a  small 
error  in  our  discretion,  or  hastiness  in  our  action,  could  turn  the 
whole  group  against  all  of  us.  And  that  is  where  we  need  to  act  with 
the  utmost  restrainst  and  utmost  patience.  Really  we  are  talking  of 
what  Gandhiji  taught  us:  non-violence  to  the  ultimate  degree.  Let 
them  provoke  us.  Many  Members  pointed  out  that  every  time 
discussions  started,  every  time  they  started  moving  towards 
conclusions,  and  things  started  going  well,  something  was  done. 
What  was  the  result?  That  whatever  procedures  had  been  started 
were  abandoned.  Now,  we  have  to  show  the  guts  to  follow  through 
with  the  action  that  we  have  initiated.  We  must  have  the  guts  to 
bring  them  to  a  conclusion  and  isolate  the  extremists.  To  do  this  we 
shall  need  the  help  of  every  single  person.  And  this  is  the  time  when 
Members  in  the  Opposition,  Specially  leaders  in  the  Opposition, 
must  not  turn  this  into  a  political  battle  with  the  Government  or 
against  any  party.  It  is  too  easy  to  do  that.  When  a  bandh 
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is  called,  when  public  action  is  taken,  that  is  what  will  be  damaging, 
and  that  is  what  we  must  always  be  careful  about.  I  am  not  trying  to 
make  an  accusation,  because  it  would  not  be  good  to  accuse  anyone. 
We  have  to  convince  everyone  who  may  have  any  doubts  about  the 
line  of  action  that  we  are  taking.  It  is  in  fact  the  only  correct  line  of 
action,  and  there  is  no  real  alternative. 

We  have  seen  that  the  traditional  leaders  of  the  Akali  Dal  have 
taken  a  stand  to  an  extent.  Perhaps  we  all  wish  that  they  would  have 
taken  a  much  stronger  stand.  But  let  us  not  forget  that  just  a  few 
days  ago,  they  could  not  even  have  taken  this  much  of  a  stand.  We 
must  see  the  positive  side  and  see  how  we  help  them  to  build 
themselves  up  without  in  any  manner  damaging  them.  We  must 
help  them  by  our  actions  by  not  reacting  in  the  way  the  extremists 
and  terrorists  might  want  to  see  us  react.  The  aim  of  latter,  all 
along,  is  that  a  backlash  comes  and  the  whole  community  is 
alienated  from  the  country.  That  is  what  we  must  avoid  here  today. 

It  is  also  good  to  hear  the  Opposition  Benches  speak  of  the 
involvement  of  a  “foreign  hand”  in  these  terrorist  activities.  I  should 
like  to  remind  them  that  whenever  the  Treasury  Benches  had  raised 
this,  the  Opposition  had  been  sarcastic.  But  the  fact  is  that  there  is 
such  involvement.  You  know  it.  It  does  not  help  ignoring  it.  At  the 
same  time,  it  does  not  help  to  give  it  too  much  importance  and 
pretend  that  is  the  only  problem.  It  is  a  much  wider  problem  than 
that  and  we  have  to  see  it  in  all  its  aspects. 

One  of  our  Members  said  that  the  Punjab  was  leaderless.  I  beg 
to  differ  with  him.  The  Akali  Dal  might  be  having  leadership 
problems,  but  I  do  not  think  the  Punjab  is  having  any  leadership 
problem. 

Another  Member  spoke  about  the  Akal  Takht  being  broken 
down.  I  beg  to  say  that  this  is  entirely  the  business  of  the  Sikhs  and 
we  should  not  interfere  in  what  they  want  to  do  with  their  religious 
institutions.  If  they  want  to  remove  it,  they  are  welcome  to  remove 
it.  If  they  want  to  build  a  24-storey  structure,  they  are  welcome  to 
do  it,  provided  it  is  within  the  municipal  rules.  They  can  do 
whatever  they  like. 

The  fact  is  that  today  there  is  no  room  for  complacency.  We  have 
been  facing  terrorism  in  our  country  for  the  first  time  for  the  past 
two  or  three  years.  Last  week,  it  has  taken  a  new  turn,  a  more 
serious  turn.  Earlier  it  was  limited  to  boys  with  guns  or 
machine-guns  going  and  gunning  down  people.  Where  they  were 
visible,  they  could  be  spotted  and  they  could  be  caught.  This  is  a 
different  type.  It  is  laying  booby  traps  for  the  people  to  pick  up, 
where  it  is  not  so  easy  to  spot  the  person  who  is  doing  that. 
Wherever  terrorism  has  come  in  this  manner,  in  whichever 
country  it  has  come  up,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  eliminate  it  in  a 
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very  short  period  of  time.  It  has  always  lasted  quite  some  time 
before  they  have  been  able  to  finish  it  off.  And  we  must  brace 
ourselves  to  face  such  a  situation.  We  must  build  up  our  machinery, 
whether  it  is  intelligence,  whether  it  is  police,  whether  it  is  the 
administrative  apparatus,  whether  it  is  some  sort  of  civil  defence 
structure.  We  must  build  awareness  among  the  public,  use 
voluntary  organisations,  use  all  our  political  organisations  to  try  and 
identify  where  things  are  going  wrong  and  where  unusual  objects 
are  placed.  People  should  not  go  and  grab  things  and  get  themselves 
killed.  This  is  a  matter  about  which  we  must  do  something. 

Terrorism  comes  up  when  there  is  a  certain  weakness.  We  must 
overcome  this  weakness.  Our  previous  Prime  Minister,  Indiraji,  had 
warned  our  friends  in  the  Akali  Dal  that  they  must  be  very  careful 
how  they  take  their  agitation.  On  the  floor  of  this  House,  if  I 
remember  correctly,  she  said:  ‘Tf  you  start  going  down  a  road  from 
which  you  cannot  turn,  it  will  be  extremely  dangerous.”  That  is  why 
we  must  see  that  the  statements  and  actions  taken  by  us  are  not 
such  that  they  help  terrorists  and  extremists. 

Although  the  Akali  leadership  has  been  positive  in  certain  aspects, 
they  have  also  during  the  recent  past  said  and  done  things  which 
have  encouraged  extremists  and  terrorists.  They  must  stop  doing 
that.  They  must  stop  saying  it  and  they  must  also  stop  doing  it. 
And  here  I  should  like  our  friends  in  the  Opposition,  who  know 
them  well,  to  talk  to  them  and  convince  them  that  if  we  have  to  fight 
these  terrorists  and  extremists,  we  must  all  fight  them  together. 

The  terrorists  will  always  have  an  advantage  in  such  a  situation. 
They  choose  their  time,  they  choose  their  place.  Today  it  is 
transistor  radios,  tomorrow  it  might  be  something  else  which  might 
not  be  recognisable.  We  have  to  penetrate  and  get  to  the  root  of  it. 
We  have  to  really  flush  them  out.  I  am  sure  the  Home  Minister  has 
already  taken  strong  steps  and  we  shall  be  taking  stronger  steps  to 
see  that  this  cancer  is  taken  out  from  our  society.  This  is  the  time  for 
all  of  us  to  mobilise  public  opinion,  not  just  one  community  but  all 
communities,  all  regions,  all  religions  to  fight  this.  Killings  such  as 
these  leave  a  scar  on  our  democracy  and  we  must  put  an  end  to 
them.  Violence  has  no  place  in  our  society.  The  integrity,  the  unity 
of  India  is  supreme  and  we  will  not  let  anything  happen  that  will 
affect  us. 

Lastly,  we  are  all  privileged  to  have  been  born  in  India, 
Gandhiji’s,  Panditji’s  India,  where  they  had  faced  British  bullets, 
lathi  charges,  totally  non-violently.  It  needs  much  more  guts  and 
courage  to  be  non-violent  than  it  takes  to  be  violent,  and  the  recent 
acts  that  we  have  seen  are  not  acts  of  courage;  they  are  acts  of 
cowardice,  and  we  must  fight  them  with  all  the  strength  at  our 
command. 


Punjab  Accord 


W E  HAVE  COMMITTED  OUT  Party  to  giving  the  utmost  priority  to 
solving  the  problems  in  the  Punjab.  I  have  great  pleasure  in 
informing  the  House  that,  after  some  months,  we  have  taken  a  very 
concrete  step  forward  today.  About  20  minutes  ago,  Sant  Harchand 
Singh  Longowalji  and  I  have  signed  a  Memorandum  of  Settlement. 
This  will  bring  to  an  end  a  very  difficult  period  through  which  the 
country  has  passed.  It  will  be  the  beginning  of  a  new  phase  of 
working  together  to  build  the  country,  to  build  unity  and  integrity 
in  our  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Sir,  I  lay  on  the  Table  of  the  House  a  copy  of  the 
Memorandum  of  Settlement  arrived  at  between  the  Government 
and  the  Shiromani  Akali  Dal  represented  by  its  President,  Sant 
Harchand  Singh  Longowal. 


Memorandum  of  Settlement 

1.  Compensation  to  innocent  persons  killed 

1.1  Along  with  ex-gratia  payment  to  those  innocent  killed  in 
agitation  or  any  action  after  1.8.1982,  compensation  for  property 
damaged  will  also  be  paid. 

2.  Army  recruitment 

2.1  All  citizens  of  the  country  have  the  right  to  enroll  in  the  Army 
and  merit  will  remain  the  criterion  for  selection. 

3.  Enquiry  into  November  incidents 

3.1  The  jurisdiction  of  Shri  Justice  Ranganath  Mishra 
Commission  enquiring  into  the  November  riots  of  Delhi  would  be 
extended  to  cover  the  disturbances  at  Bokaro  and  Kanpur  also. 

4.  Rehabilitation  of  those  discharged  from  the  Army 

4.1  For  all  those  discharged,  efforts  will  be  made  to  rehabilitate 
and  provide  gainful  employment. 
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5.  All  India  Gurudwara  Act 

5.1  The  Government  of  India  agrees  to  consider  the  formulation  of 
an  All  India  Gurudwara  Bill.  Legislation  will  be  brought  forward  for 
this  purpose  in  consultation  with  Shiromani  Akali  Dal,  others 
concerned  and  after  fulfilling  all  relevant  constitutional 
requirements. 

6.  Disposal  of  Pending  Cases 

6.1  The  notifications  applying  the  Armed  Forces  Special  Powers 
Act  to  Punjab  will  be  withdrawn. 

Existing  Special  Courts  will  try  only  cases  relating  to  the  following 
type  of  offences: 

(a)  Waging  War 

(b)  Hijacking. 

6.2  All  other  cases  will  be  transferred  to  ordinary  courts  and 
enabling  Legislation  if  needed  will  be  brought  forward  in  this 
Session  of  Parliament. 

7.  Territorial  Claims 

7.1  The  Capital  Project  Area  of  Chandigarh  will  go  to  Punjab. 
Some  adjoining  areas  which  were  previously  part  of  Hindi  or  the 
Punjabi  regions  were  included  in  the  Union  Territory.  With  the 
capital  region  going  to  Punjab  the  areas  which  were  added  to  the 
Union  Territory  from  the  Punjabi  region  of  the  erstwhile  State  of 
Punjab  will  be  transferred  to  Punjab  and  those  from  Hindi  region  to 
Haryana.  The  entire  Sukhna  Lake  will  be  kept  as  part  of  the 
Chandigarh  and  will  thus  go  to  Punjab. 

7.2  It  had  always  been  maintained  by  Smt.  Indira  Gandhi  that 
when  Chandigarh  is  to  go  to  Punjab,  some  Hindi-speaking  territories 
in  Punjab  will  go  to  Haryana.  A  Commission  will  be  constituted  to 
determine  the  specific  Hindi-speaking  areas  of  Punjab  which  should 
go  to  Haryana  in  lieu  of  Chandigarh.  The  principle  of  continuity 
and  linguistic  affinity  with  a  village  as  a  unit  will  be  the  basis  of  such 
determination.  The  Commission  will  be  required  to  give  its  findings 
by  31  December  1985  and  these  will  be  binding  on  both  sides.  The 
work  of  the  Commission  will  be  limited  to  this  aspect  and  will  be 
distinct  from  the  general  boundary  claims  which  the  other 
Commission  referred  to  in  Para  7.4  will  handle. 

7.3  The  actual  transfer  of  Chandigarh  to  Punjab  and  areas  in  lieu 
thereof  to  Haryana  will  take  place  simultaneously  on  26  January 
1986. 
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7.4  There  are  other  claims  and  counter-claims  for  readjustment  of 
the  existing  Punjab-Haryana  boundaries.  The  Government  will 
appoint  another  Commission  to  consider  these  matters  and  give  its 
findings.  Such  findings  will  be  binding  on  the  concerned  States.  The 
terms  of  reference  will  be  based  on  a  village  as  a  unit,  linguistic 
affinity  and  contiguity. 

8.  Centre-State  Relations 

8.1  Shiromani  Akali  Dal  states  that  the  Anandpur  Sahib  Resolution 
is  entirely  within  the  framework  of  the  Indian  Constitution;  that  it 
attempts  to  define  the  concept  of  Centre-State  relations  in  a  manner 
which  may  bring  out  the  true  federal  characteristics  of  our  Unitary 
Constitution;  and  that  the  purpose  of  the  Resolution  is  to  provide 
greater  autonomy  to  the  State  with  a  view  to  strengthening  the  unity 
and  integrity  of  the  country,  since  unity  in  diversity  forms  the 
corner-stone  of  our  national  entity. 

8.2  In  view  of  the  above,  the  Anandpur  Sahib  Resolution  in  so  far 
as  it  deals  with  Centre-State  relations,  stands  referred  to  the  Sarkaria 
Commission. 

9.  Sharing  of  River  Waters 

9.1  The  farmers  of  Punjab,  Haryana  and  Rajasthan  will  continue  to 
get  water  not  less  than  what  they  are  using  from  the  Ravi-Beas 
system  as  on  1.7.1985.  Waters  used  for  consumptive  purposes  will 
also  remain  unaffected.  Quantum  of  usage  claimed  shall  be  verified 
by  the  Tribunal  referred  to  in  Para  9.2  below. 

9.2  The  claims  of  Punjab  and  Haryana  regarding  the  shares  in 
their  remaining  waters  will  be  referred  for  adjudication  to  a 
Tribunal  to  be  presided  over  by  a  Supreme  Court  Judge.  The 
decision  of  this  Tribunal  will  be  rendered  within  six  months  and 
would  be  binding  on  both  parties.  All  legal  and  constitutional  steps 
required  in  this  respect  be  taken  expeditiously. 

9.3  The  construction  of  the  SYL  canal  shall  continue.  The  canal 
shall  be  completed  by  15  August  1986. 

10.  Representation  of  Minorities 

10.1  Existing  instructions  regarding  protection  of  interests  of 
minorities  will  be  circulated  to  the  State  Chief  Ministers.  (Prime 
Minister  will  write  to  all  Chief  Ministers). 

1 1 .  Promotion  of  Punjabi  Language 

11.1  The  Central  Government  may  take  some  steps  for  the 
promotion  of  the  Punjabi  language. 
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This  settlement  brings  to  an  end  a  period  of  confrontation  and 
ushers  in  an  era  of  amity,  goodwill  and  co-operation,  which  will 
promote  and  strengthen  the  unity  and  integrity  of  India. 

Sd/-  Sd/-  Sant  Harchand  Singh 

Rajiv  Gandhi,  Longowal,  President, 

Prime  Minister  of  India  Shiromani  Akali  Dal 

PROF.  MADHU  DANDAVATE!  Wc  Want  to  cxprcss  our  total  agreement 
with  the  Memorandum  of  Settlement  that  has  been  signed  by  the 
Prime  Minister  and  Harchand  Singh  Longowal  and.  we  hope  that 
this  will  open  a  new  chapter  of  unity,  integrity  and  amity  and 
strengthen  our  Indian  national  unity  with  the  Hindu-Sikh  unity  as 
the  basis. 

MR.  speaker:  I  agree  and  I  think  we,  on  behalf  of  the  whole 
House,  can  give  all  kudos  to  you  and  congratulations. 

SHRi  RAM  PYARE  PANiKA!  The  wholc  Housc  Congratulates  the  Prime 
Minister. 


Economic  and  Human  Development 


I^ou  HAVE  RELATED  the  whole  story.  The  eyes  of  everybody  in  India 
and  elsewhere  are  fixed  on  me.  And  you  have  placed  in  my  hands 
this  beautiful  statuette  of  Lakshmi.  It  is  our  wish  and  our  hope  that 
this  idol  of  Lakshmi  will  also  be  of  some  help  to  our  Finance 
Minister.  We  shall  try  to  see  that  you  also  get  some  benefit  out  of  it. 

You  will  have  noticed  that  in  the  current  Five  Year  Plan  we  have 
considerably  augmented  the  resources  for  every  State,  including 
Andhra  Pradesh  because  it  has  been  our  desire  that  the  position  of 
State  should  be  strengthened.  We  hope  that  the  resources  now  at 
the  disposal  of  Andhra  will  help  the  Andhra  Government  to 
implement  their  developmental  plans  and  carry  the  people  forward. 

Andhra  has  played  a  great  part  in  the  development  of  the  country. 
But  economic  development  alone  does  not  make  a  country  great. 
Human  development  must  also  accompany  economic  development. 
But  while  developing  we  must  preserve  our  culture  and  our 
traditions  and  should  not  lose  sight  of  our  history.  India  has  a  deep- 
rooted  ancient  culture.  It  is  a  culture  rivalled  by  only  a  few 
countries.  It  is  perhaps  the  only  country  where  people  from  outside 


Free  rendering  of  speech  in  Hindi  while  inaugurating  Andhra  Pradesh  Assembly  building, 
Hyderabad,  3  August  198,3 
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came  and  adopted  the  Indian  way  of  life.  India  did  not  budge  from 
its  chosen  path.  This  has  been  our  tradition.  So  when  we  talk  about 
India  being  one,  it  is  not  mere  talk.  India  has  an  inner  drive,  an 
ethos  for  unity  which  we  must  cherish  and  preserve.  Only  then  we 
shall  be  able  to  safeguard  it. 

Andhra  has  given  to  India  many  eminent  persons  who  have 
enriched  our  culture:  Vemanna,  Thyagaraja,  and  many 
others.  In  our  struggle  for  freedom  many  participated.  Alluri 
Sitarama  Raju,  whose  name,  I  am  sure,  is  familiar  to  you  all.  And 
who  can  ever  forget  Ramaswami  Chaudari,  Pattabhi  Sitaramayya, 
Potti  Sriramulu,  T.  Prakasam  and  a  host  of  others?  We  must 
remember  why  they  fought  those  battles  for  the  country.  Thanks  to 
their  efforts,  the  country  is  free  today  and  we  have  this  Legislature 
with  us.  We  must  safeguard  this  freedom,  we  must  strengthen  our 
country  and  make  it  great. 


Let  Us  Strengthen  India 


W E  ARE  TODAY  Celebrating  the  thirty-eighth  anniversary  of  India’s 
Independence.  On  this  occasion,  I  extend  my  greetings  to  all 
citizens,  in  every  village  and  town,  to  our  farmers  and  workers,  to 
our  mothers  and  sisters,  to  the  children  of  India,  to  menfolk,  to  our 
armed  forces  and  to  all  Indians  living  abroad. 

Thirty-eight  years  ago.  Pandit  Jawharlal  Nehru  for  the  first  time 
unfurled  the  tricolour  at  this  very  Red  Fort.  Indiraji  should  have  been 
here  today  but  she  has  been  snatched  away  from  us.  The  task  has 
fallen  on  me.  I  did  not  see  the  struggle  for  Independence.  When  the 
tricolour  was  unfurled  here  for  the  first  time,  I  was  only  three  years 
old.  Today,  two-thirds  of  the  people  of  India  are  like  me,  who  have 
not  participated  in  the  country’s  struggle  for  Independence.  A  new 
generation  has  come  to  the  fore.  The  struggle  for  Independence  is  as 
much  our  inheritance  as  the  Himalayas,  the  Ganges,  the  Plateau  of 
Deccan,  Ajanta,  Taj  Mahal  and  Mahabalipuram,  the  arts, 
philosophy  and  science  of  India. 

Who  is  not  filled  with  pride  when  thinking  of  the  Buddha,  Kabir, 
Nanak  and  Gandhiji?  We  are  filled  with  pride  when  we  think  of  the 
sacrifices  by  our  freedom  fighters  who  trailed  a  new  path  of  truth 
and  non-violence  during  our  freedom  struggle. 


Free  rendering  of  Independence  Day  speech  in  Hindi  from  the  ramparts  of  Red  Fort. 
15  August  1985 
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We  have  achieved  considerable  progress  in  the  last  38  years. 
During  these  years,  we  have  been  able  to  lift  nearly  63  per  cent  of 
our  population  above  the  poverty  line.  A  new  middle  class  has 
emerged.  We  have  become  self-sufficient  in  foodgrains.  The  entire 
world  wonders  at  the  way  we  have  been  able  to  mould  and  advance 
our  science  and  technology,  our  independent  foreign  policy,  our 
democracy,  liberty  and  secularism.  And  we  have  been  able  to 
achieve  this  despite  the  three  or  four  wars  we  had  to  face,  preserving 
all  the  time  the  unity  and  integrity  of  India.  We  have  been  able  to 
do  it  because  we  were  shown  the  right  path  by  Gandhiji,  Panditji 
and  Indiraji.  The  journey,  however,  is  still  very  long  and  difficult. 
We  have  to  battle  with  poverty  and  eradicate  it  altogether.  This  is 
the  only  path  for  us  to  follow  and  we  have  to  eliminate  poverty  with 
all  the  strength  at  our  command. 

How  was  it  that  India  could  achieve  all  this  while  many  other 
developing  countries  have  fallen  on  the  wayside,  embroiled  in  their 
own  difficulties?  We  could  do  it  because  we  took  recourse  to  science 
and  technology  for  the  amelioration  of  poverty.  We  saw  to  it  that 
science  and  technology  were  applied  in  the  right  manner.  The 
initiative  was  taken  by  Panditji,  by  constructing  huge  dams,  setting 
up  large  steel  plants  and  encouraging  the  promotion  of  science.  He 
focussed  his  attention  on  the  poor  and  the  farmers  of  India.  The 
foundation  laid  by  Panditji  enabled  the  farmers  to  treble  their 
production  with  the  help  of  science  and  technology.  This  saved  our 
Independence  and  we  were  able  to  face  the  world  with  pride  and 
confidence. 

Indiraji  gave  a  new  impetus  to  the  eradication  of  poverty.  In  the 
last  few  years,  the  percentage  of  people  brought  above  the  poverty 
line  has  gone  up  from  49  to  63.  In  the  last  few  weeks  I  have  travelled 
over  various  parts  of  the  country.  I  have  gone  to  tribal  districts  and 
villages  and  visited  hutments  of  the  Harijans.  I  have  travelled  from 
the  hills  to  the  desert  of  Rajasthan.  The  problems  of  the  poor  were 
identical.  In  the  cities  too,  I  have  visited  the  hutments  of  the  poor. 
The  purpose  of  all  this  was  to  find  how  we  could  improve  our 
programmes  and  streamline  the  administration  to  ensure  that  the 
poor  people  of  India  are  able  to  receive  full  benefits  from  these 
programmes. 

The  path  we  have  followed  is  the  same  which  was  shown  to  us  by 
Panditji  to  take  science  and  technology  to  the  hearths  and  homes  of 
the  poorest  of  the  poor.  We  are  considering  how  this  objective  can 
be  achieved  and  how  science  and  technology  can  be  utilised  to 
provide  the  maximum  benefit  to  the  poor.  For  instance,  we  do  not 
find  a  drop  of  water  in  the  deserts  of  Rajasthan.  We  can,  however, 
use  satellite  pictures  to  locate  underground  water.  Similarly,  we  can 
provide  better  quality  seeds  to  the  farmers  to  increase  production. 
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We  would  like  to  see  that  power,  water  and  other  inputs  reach 
farmers  and  workers  to  help  increase  production  and  make  the 
country  stronger.  The  country  will  forge  ahead  only  when  rural 
India  is  able  to  march  forward.  We  should  devote  our  full  energy  for 
the  uplift  of  rural  India. 

We  must  see  that  regional  imbalances  in  the  growth  of  various 
parts  of  the  country  are  removed  and  all  the  States  progress  evenly. 
We  shall  ensure  that  all  citizens  of  the  country  get  full  opportunity 
to  contribute  their  might  towards  India’s  progress.  It  is  towards  this 
end  that  we  have  formulated  the  Seventh  Plan  which  aims  not  only 
at  economic  development  but  the  total  advancement  and 
strengthening  of  Indian  society.  The  framework  of  this  Plan  will  be 
shortly  before  you.  We  hope  that  the  country  will  progress 
substantially  under  the  Plan  and  that  in  these  five  years,  we  shall 
march  ahead  at  a  pace  at  which  India  has  never  marched  before. 

There  is  no  change  in  our  principles.  Following  the  path  shown  to 
us  by  Gandhiji  and  Panditji,  we  want  the  development  process  to 
reach  every  nook  and  corner  of  our  country.  Gandhiji  talked  of 
Swadeshi.  Thirty  eight  years  ago,  not  even  a  needle  was  made  in 
India.  Swadeshi,  then,  meant  only  Khadi.  Panditji  opened  the  vistas 
of  science  and  technology  for  us  and  India  moved  ahead.  Today, 
when  we  talk  of  Swadeshi,  we  do  not  mean  Khadi  alone.  We  mean 
indigenous  industry,  indigenous  computer  and  power  from 
indigenous  atomic  energy  sources.  The  meaning  of  Swadeshi  has 
undergone  a  sea-change  in  the  last  38  years  and  it  goes  to  prove  how 
much  progress  India  has  made.  This  is  what  we  are  proud  of. 

However  much  we  might  progress  and  develop  economically,  I 
would  think  that  we  have  not  really  progressed  if,  in  the  process  we 
lose  our  inheritance,  our  traditions,  our  culture  and  civilisation.  We 
have  to  see  that  along  with  economic  development,  we  develop  and 
strengthen  our  character.  It  is  for  this  purpose  that  during  this  very 
month  we  shall  present  to  you  a  new  format  of  education  which,  we 
hope  will  bring  about  new  awareness  in  every  corner  and  every 
village  of  the  country  and  will  provide  a  new  impetus  to  the  country’s 
progress.  We  have  to  see  that  human  development  takes  place 
with  full  vigour  all  over  the  country. 

There  are  obstacles  in  our  way,  the  biggest  being  internal 
dissensions  based  on  religion,  caste,  language  or  region.  We  must 
make  sure  that  these  dissensions  do  not  acquire  extremist 
dimensions.  We  have  also  to  ensure  that  such  disputes  do  not 
weaken  the  foundations  of  our  democracy.  They  weaken  the  country 
and  retard  its  progress. 

Many  people  have  lost  their  lives  due  to  extremist  activities. 
Gandhiji  lost  his  life  38  years  ago  and  Indiraji  only  ten  months  ago. 
Communal  conflicts  have  done  immense  harm  to  the  country  and 
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we  have  to  root  out  communalism  from  the  midst  of  us  all.  They 
have  taken  toll  of  not  only  Gandhiji  and  Indiraji  but  have  harmed 
every  one  in  the  country.  Whenever  big  leaders  like  Gandhiji  and 
Indiraji  die,  its  impact  is  felt  all  over  the  world.  Indira  Gandhi  was 
not  the  leader  of  India  alone.  The  whole  world  recognised  her  as  a 
leader  of  the  poor.  There  have  been  few  leaders  who  were  able  to 
make  such  a  name  for  themselves  in  the  world.  Today  the  country 
has  to  make  a  pledge  to  end  communal  differences  and  raise  its 
voice  against  terrorism.  We  have  to  make  sure  that  we  use  our 
energies  for  creating  an  atmosphere  in  which  we  can  live  like 
brothers. 

You  thrust  a  responsibility  on  me  41  weeks  ago.  In  these  41 
weeks,  we  have  done  many  things  to  redeem  our  pledges.  The 
biggest  challenge  confronting  us  was  to  maintain  the  unity  and 
integrity  of  India.  Ten  months  ago,  the  world  was  watching  whether 
India  would  remain  united  or  disintegrate  into  pieces.  Today,  that 
question  just  does  not  arise.  Today  India  has  emerged  before  the 
world  as  a  very  strong  country.  We  had  the  problem  of  terrorism  in 
Punjab.  We  took  steps  and,  a  few  weeks  ago,  an  agreement  was 
signed.  We  hope  that  complete  peace  will  be  restored  in  Punjab  and 
the  State  will  make  rapid  progress  on  the  road  to  development.  The 
tension  that  existed  has  eased  and  the  country  can  now  move 
rapidly  ahead. 

The  other  problem  was  of  Assam.  Negotiations  were  going  on  for 
many  years  but  a  solution  had  eluded  us.  I  am  happy  to  tell  you 
that  last  night,  or  rather  today  at  2.45  a.m.,  an  agreement  was  signed 
between  the  Assam  students  and  the  Government  of  India.  We  hope 
that  with  the  signing  of  this  agreement,  another  element  of  tension 
will  be  removed  and  the  countrv  will  be  able  to  address  itself  to 
rapid  development. 

During  the  elections,  we  had  promised  to  wage  a  battle  against 
corruption.  We  have  taken  a  couple  of  steps  and  are  in  the  process 
of  taking  a  third  one  in  this  direction.  First  of  all,  we  brought  the 
anti-defection  bill,  got  it  passed  and  implemented  it,  removing 
thereby  a  great  infirmity  from  our  politics.  Secondly,  we  allowed 
political  parties  to  accept  donations.  This  will  minimise  corruption. 
We  are  now  ready  to  take  the  third  step  and  introduce  the  Lokpal 
bill.  We  hope  this  bill  will  be  presented  soon  and  a  major  cause  of 
complaint  will  be  removed. 

We  had  also  promised  to  cleanse  the  Ganga.  The  purity  of  Ganga 
had  a  special  significance  for  every  Indian  heart.  But  the  Ganga  is 
getting  polluted  because  we  are  dumping  a  great  lot  of  rubbish  into 
it.  We  are  taking  firm  and  swift  action  to  cleanse  the  Ganga. 
Likewise,  we  have  vast  expanses  of  waste  land  in  the  country.  We 
are  going  to  plant  crores  of  trees  in  the  waste  lands  to  be  able  to 
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provide  firewood  for  the  poor  and  fodder  for  cattle.  Recently,  we 
have  modified  our  textile  policy.  In  restructuring  this  policy,  our 
endeavour  is  to  see  that  our  weavers  are  able  to  sell  more  and 
earn  larger  profits. 

We  had  also  pledged  to  strive  for  peace  in  our  neighbourhood. 
We  initiated  talks  with  Sri  Lanka  and  these  talks  are  being 
continued  today  in  Bhutan.  We  hope  that  just  as  we  have  been  able 
to  resolve  the  problem  of  Punjab  and  Assam,  they  will  also  be  able 
to  bring  about  peace  in  Sri  Lanka.  This  will  lead  to  an  easing  of 
tension  in  the  South  and  our  people  will  be  less  worried.  We  are 
trying  to  improve  further  our  friendly  relations  with  Bhutan,  Nepal 
and  China.  We  are  also  talking  to  Pakistan  and  have  made  some 
progress.  However,  there  is  one  major  hurdle  in  our  way.  Their 
Atomic  Energy  Programme  makes  us  feel  that  Pakistan  is  moving 
towards  developing  an  atomic  bomb.  If  there  is  to  be  complete 
friendship  and  confidence  between  our  two  countries,  Pakistan  should 
reconsider  this  programme. 

In  the  last  few  months  I  went  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  the 
United  States  of  America  and  held  the  Indian  Flag  higher.  Today, 
every  citizen  of  India  can  stand  upright  and  look  the  world  in  the  eye. 
India  is  independent  in  every  respect  and  strong  and  cannot  be 
subjected  to  any  pressure. 

In  certain  parts  of  the  world,  the  struggle  for  freedom  started 
along  with  the  freedom  struggle  launched  by  Congress.  When 
Congress  won  freedom,  many  countries  of  Africa  and  Asia  were  able 
to  gain  their  independence.  But  in  South  Africa,  where  Gandhiji 
had  first  launched  his  movement,  the  people  are  still  enslaved  and 
oppressed.  We  have  extended  our  full  support  to  our  brothers  and 
sisters  in  South  Africa  who  are  struggling  for  their  independence. 
We  wish  that  other  countries  too,  especially  the  developed  countries, 
will  extend  similar  support  to  them.  We  must  see  that  slavery, 
especially  the  kind  of  slavery  practised  in  South  Africa,  is  ended  at 
the  earliest. 

All  our  pledges  and  all  the  measures  we  might  take  will  be 
nullified  if  we  fail  to  remove  poverty  in  our  country.  So,  we  are 
focussing  our  special  attention  to  poverty  alleviation  programmes. 
Wherever  there  are  loopholes,  we  are  trying  to  plug  them  and 
implement  our  programmes  more  vigorously.  Where  extra  help  is 
needed  we  are  ready  to  give  it.  We  are  reviewing  these  programmes 
and  will  shortly  bring  forth  a  modified  Programme  structured 
in  a  manner  that  will  ensure  greater  benefits  to  the  poor 
and  lesser  financial  involvement  of  the  administration.  We  hope  that 
the  63  per  cent  lifted  above  the  poverty  line  will  grow  into  a  larger 
proportion  rapidly  in  the  coming  years  so  that  we  are  really  able  to 
proclaim  to  the  world  that  poverty  has  been  eradicated  from  India. 
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Today,  on  August  15,  every  citizen  of  the  country  should  pledge 
to  dedicate  his  life  for  strengthening  the  nation  and  the  values  it 
stands  for.  Hand  in  hand  let  us  move  forward  faster  to  achieve  our 
goals.  Once  again  I  extend  my  greetings  to  you  on  our 
Independence  Day. 


Elections  in  Punjab 

Sir,  hon’ble  members  are  aware  that  the  schedule  for  elections  in 
Punjab  has  been  announced  by  the  Election  Commission.  The 
primacy  of  the  electoral  process  in  our  country  is  obvious;  it  needs 
no  special  emphasis. 

It  is  well  understood  by  our  people  that  the  right  to  vote  is  their 
instrument  for  achieving  progress  and  prosperity.  However,  in  the 
context  of  recent  events  in  Punjab,  the  electoral  process  has  also 
acquired  a  new  national  significance.  The  fundamental  issue  now 
before  all  political  parties  committed  to  the  democratic  system  is: 
Shall  we  allow  the  exercise  of  the  free  will  of  the  people  to  be 
obstructed,  frustrated  and  subverted  by  the  forces  of  extremism  and 
terrorism? 

On  a  correct  response  to  this  question  hinges  the  fate  of  the 
democratic  system  in  India. 

Either  all  political  parties  unitedly  face  the  sinister  challenge  of 
terrorism  by  strengthening  democratic  process  or  they  succumb  to 
the  threat  from  terrorism  and  extremism.  In  Punjab,  all  else  is 
secondary. 

How  individual  parties  fare  is  of  little  consequence.  It  does  not 
matter  who  wins  and  who  loses.  What  matters  is  that  the  lamp  of 
democracy  is  not  extinguished:  what  does  matter  is  that  India  wins. 

The  people  of  India  have  shown  that  they  value  democratic  rights 
and  freedom  above  everything  else.  The  political  parties  that 
represent  them  value  democracy  no  less.  A  democratic  election  is  the 
people’s  answer  to  the  brute  force  employed  by  a  small  section  to 
impose  their  will  on  the  masses.  We  shall  not  allow  divisive  forces  to 
prevail.  We  shall  serve  as  the  instrument  to  enable  the  democratic 
process  to  triumph  whatever  the  risk  to  ourselves. 

As  the  custodian  of  the  people’s  will  and  mandate,  I  am  fully 
committed  to  this  course.  Our  democratic  society  has  the  inner 
strength  to  close  its  ranks  to  face  the  dangers  that  confront  it.  We 
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shall  demonstrate  that  we  are  capable  of  rising  above  expediency. 
Let  us,  who  value  the  ideals  that  have  built  this  nation,  together 
accept  this  challenge. 


Better  Service  to  People 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  inaugurate  this  building  today,  the  twenty-fifth 
year  of  Trivandrum’s  aviation  history.  Aviation  in  India  has  grown 
tremendously  in  the  past  38  years  since  Independence.  If  we  think 
back  to  the  time  when  Second  World  War  surplus  Dakotas  were  the 
only  aircraft  and  it  was  really  only  the  elite  who  could  afford  to 
travel  in  them,  we  see  a  changed  picture.  Now  it  is  the  average 
person  who  is  demanding  not  just  flights  but  international 
flights.  This  is  the  change  that  has  come  about  in  Kerala,  in 
India.  This  building  looks  very  beautiful  from  outside  but 
ultimately  it  is  the  way  that  it  is  run,  it  is  the  people  that  are 
involved  in  the  building  that  will  make  the  difference  between  a 
successful  airport  and  a  catastrophe.  It  means  customs,  it  means 
emigration,  it  means  airline  people  and  it  means  everybody  who 
works  in  there.  And  it  is  here  that  we  have  to  pay  much  more 
attention.  Specially  today  when  there  is  a  threat  from  terrorists  and 
extremists.  We  have  to  be  very  careful  that  proper  security  measures 
are  taken  and  that  areas  are  very  categorically  defined.  We  should 
see  that  there  are  no  grey  areas  where  security-cleared  persons  are 
and  are  not  allowed.  We  must  also  see  that  the  customs,  the 
emigration  passenger  handling,  the  speed  with  which  passengers  are 
handled,  the  speed  with  which  luggage  is  handled  are  the  best  that 
we  can  do.  This  involves  gearing  up  the  systems  that  we  have  got 
used  to  and  not  getting  bogged  down  just  because  procedures  are 
there.  We  should  see  how  we  can  cut  across  this,  how  we  can 
improve,  how  we  can  give  better  service. 

Civil  aviation  in  India  is  bound  to  improve  very  rapidly.  The  real 
challenge  is  to  see  that  the  service  improves  with  the  quantity  and 
quantum  of  civil  aviation.  We  have  to  see  that  safety  precautions  are 
fully  met  and  all  facilities — navigation,  landing,  terminal — are 
available.  We  have  to  see  that  they  are  also  working  properly.  The 
new  generation  of  workers  in  civil  aviation,  whether  he  is  a  menial 
employee  or  a  very  highly  paid  executive,  requires  a  new  kind  of 
training  and  new  concepts.  We  must  see  that  the  training  methods 
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are  up  to  date,  that  we  induct  the  best  people  so  that  we  may  give 
the  best  service. 

May  I  congratulate  you  on  your  new  building.  I  hope  that  your 
wishes  regarding  the  number  of  flights,  the  fares  and  your 
international  airport  are  fulfilled  soon. 


Need  for  Peaceful  Coexistence 


J.  HE  CENTRAL  ISSUE  today  in  the  world  is  very  definitely  how  this 
nuclear  age  is  going  to  be  tackled.  Will  we  be  able  to  maintain  peace, 
will  we  be  able  to  contain  and  reduce  tension,  or  will  we  be  lost 
ourselves  in  it? 

There  are  basically  two  options  that  are  open  to  us.  The  option 
that  has  been  the  traditional  option  is  that  of  balance  of  power. 
Equal  forces  will  maintain  the  balance  and  keep  nations  away  from 
each  other.  The  second  option  is  that  of  peaceful  coexistence. 

Balance  of  power  really  means  confrontation,  rivalry  and 
establishes  these  as  basic  values  and  natural  conditions  for  relations 
between  States.  It  involves  a  search  for  dominance,  a  search  which, 
the  theory  postulates,  is  real,  necessary,  inevitable.  The  feeling  given 
is  if  you  lower  your  guard  the  enemy  will  hit  you.  The  strength  of 
the  armed  forces  is  a  very  critical  part  of  this  theory.  The  armed 
forces  are  the  guarantors  and  protectors  of  security  in  a  theory  of 
balance  of  power.  Balance  of  power  maintained  a  reasonable  peace 
for  100  years  after  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  “War”,  Clausewitz  said, 
“is  not  merely  a  political  act  but  also  a  political  instrument,  a 
continuation  of  political  relations,  a  carrying  out  of  the  same  by 
other  means.” 

Today,  balance  of  power  implies  a  much  more  heightened  armed 
race.  With  new  technology  coming  in,  it  involves  a  much  shorter 
response  time.  It  involves  more  and  more  machines,  computers  in 
the  process.  Ultimately,  it  has  to  lead  to  such  a  short  response  time 
that  the  human  thinking  process  will  be  removed  from  actual  action. 
They  are  already  getting  very  close  to  that.  In  Europe,  where 
missiles  are  face-to-face,  the  time  between  firing  of  missiles  and  its 
actually  striking  in  some  areas  has  been  reduced  to  under  a  minute. 
It  is  only  6V2  minutes  from  West  Germany  to  Moscow.  When  we 
start  thinking  of  such  a  short  time  frame,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
understand  how  a  political  process  can  be  put  into  motion  within 
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that  time  to  take  a  deeision,  to  guess  yes  or  no,  to  identify  whether  it 
is  a  false  alarm  or  a  real  warning,  whether  it  is  a  malfunction  in  the 
system,  or  whether  it  is  a  genuine  mistake  which  needs  to  be 
corrected. 

Balance  of  power  theory  legitimises  war  and,  in  some  cases,  even 
nuclear  war.  We  have  seen  nations  moving  to  a  position  of  accepting 
that  they  will  strike  first.  This  is  an  extremely  dangerous  situation. 
There  can  be  no  war  today  between  the  major  powers  that  will  not 
escalate  to  a  nuclear  war.  Nuclear  power  is  credible  only  if  it  results 
in  the  last  resort  to  nuclear  war.  It  will  not  be  credible  if  this  is  not 
accepted  as  a  basic  postulate.  In  the  nuclear  age,  really,  the  balance 
of  power  translates  more  into  a  balance  of  terror.  We  are  looking  at 
areas  that  we  do  not  really  even  understand.  The  effects,  the 
ultimate  effects,  of  a  nuclear  war  are  still  very  much  under  debate.  A 
balance  of  terror  implies  eventually  accepting  total  annihilation  of 
the  enemy,  total  destruction  of  oneself,  and  most  likely  the 
extinction  of  all  life  on  planet  earth. 

The  question  that  we  must  ask  is,  is  there  an  alternative? 

The  alternative  that  we  have  put  in  front  of  the  world  is  that  of 
peaceful  coexistence  (or  Panchsheel,  if  you  like),  living  together, 
understanding  each  other  as  put  forward  in  the  Seventh 
Non-Aligned  Meeting  in  Delhi — the  New  Delhi  Declaration.  Here  we 
call  not  just  for  peace  but  for  peace  and  coexistence.  This  must  be 
the  central  issue  of  our  times. 

We  must  link  peace  and  coexistence  because  a  durable  peace  is 
only  possible  with  coexistence.  Security  from  extinction  guarantees 
only  a  shaky  peace.  What  we  have  to  look  for  is  a  peace  that  we  can 
really  live  in,  and  that  will  only  come  about  through  peaceful 
coexistence.  It  cannot  be  by  hostility  or  balance  of  terror. 

Indian  philosophy  traditionally  celebrates  diversity,  diversity  in 
every  field,  from  the  smallest  nation  to  the  largest  creation.  It  is 
unity  in  this  diversity  that  gives  us  true  strength.  India  welcomes 
interaction,  absorption  and  evolution  from  this  diversity.  It  is  this 
that  gives  us  our  strength  today. 

We  impose  no  hegemony  on  anyone — neither  on  God  nor  on 
Man,  neither  on  Nature  nor  on  States.  It  is  only  with  this  outlook,  this 
philosophical  basis,  that  the  postulate  of  peaceful  coexistence  can  be 
put  forward — peaceful  coexistence,  where  all  States  are  equal,  equal 
in  their  sovereignty.  All  States  are  accepted  as  different,  different  in 
their  social  system,  in  their  economic  system,  different  in  their 
religious  and  other  thinking  processes.  This  difference  should  not 
necessarily  lead  to  conflict;  it  should  lead  to  learning  from  each 
other,  benefiting  from  each  other.  We  should  celebrate  this  variety 
and  not  threaten  or  feel  threatened  by  its  existence. 
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In  real  terms,  this  implies  three  bases  for  national  security: 
strength,  unity,  cohesiveness — this  is  the  first  element  of  our  security. 

A  search  for  friendly,  co-operative  relations  with  our  neighbours, 
while  maintaining  their  sovereignty  and  equality  and  working  for 
mutual  benefit,  is  the  second. 

The  world  environment  must  be  restored.  Disarmament — 
especially  nuclear  disarmaments — is  the  first  step  towards 
creating  an  environment  of  peaceful  coexistence.  Disarmament 
must  by  definition  stop  the  spread  of  weapons  into  new  dimensions. 
We  already  have  weapons  such  as  surface-to-surface, 
surface-to-air.  We  must  prevent  them  from  going  into 
space.  Invariably,  certain  technologies  are  projected  as  the 
ultimate  answer  to  defence  problems.  But  we  have  seen  that  there  is 
no  ultimate  answer  and  every  ultimate  answer  takes  us  only  closer  to 
a  holocaust.  We  have  seen  that  every  defence  system  has  led  to  the 
development  of  an  offensive  system  which  is  more  powerful.  There 
can  be  no  umbrella,  as  such,  which  cannot  be  penetrated.  We  must 
also  promote  non-discriminatory  non-proliferation.  Today,  the  NPT 
seeks  to  prevent  horizontal  proliferations  but  there  is  no  restriction 
on  vertical  proliferation.  This  leads  to  nuclear  weapon  countries 
developing  more  and  more  vicious  weapons  while  trying  to  keep 
other  countries  from  even  developing  their  own  peaceful 
technologies. 

We  have  to  see  that  the  theatres  of  tension  are  not  spread  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  the  countries  that  are  involved  in  this  race.  Super 
Power  confrontation  should  remain  limited  to  their  limited  theatres 
and  not  spread  to  regions  such  as  the  Indian  Ocean,  which  has 
traditionally  been  a  peaceful  non-confrontation  area,  just  like  it  must 
not  spread  to  other  areas  in  the  world  or  into  space.  Non¬ 
involvement  in  quarrels  that  are  not  our  making  is  another  essential 
aspect  of  peaceful  coexistence. 

Our  own  national  security  has  to  be  part  of  any  peaceful 
coexistence.  Inner  strength  has  to  be  the  first  pillar  of  this  security. 
Democracy,  people’s  participation  has  led  to  an  involvement  of  the 
Indian  people  with  the  Indian  nation  in  a  manner  that  has 
strengthened  our  basic  roots.  We  have  seen  over  the  past  38  years 
since  Independence  that  our  country  has  gone  through  tremendous 
traumas.  Whether  it  is  an  attack  from  foreign  forces,  whether  it  is 
through  internal  dissension,  whether  it  is  through  pressures,  the 
system,  the  democratic  system,  has  held.  Today  it  stands  distilled  by 
time  and  proved  to  the  world  that  India’s  basic  democratic  strength 
cannot  be  changed.  We  stand  for  a  politics  of  conciliation,  not  of 
confrontation,  of  solving  problems  by  sitting  down  across  the  table, 
discussing  them,  solving  them,  sorting  them  out,  preventing  them 
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from  growing,  preventing  pressures  from  increasing  to  a  point  where 
our  system  will  not  be  able  to  sustain  them. 

A  basic  point  of  our  strength  is  secularism,  the  uplift  of  the 
depressed  classes.  Scheduled  Castes,  Scheduled  Tribes,  equal  rights 
for  everyone  in  our  country.  In  this  search  for  security  we  have  three 
key  areas:  removal  of  social  evils,  evils  that  have  plagued  our  society 
for  thousands  of  years  of  its  history;  modernisation,  growth,  a  more 
dynamic  economy,  the  benefits  of  progress  filtering  down  to  the 
lower  levels;  increasing  the  number  of  people  above  the  poverty  line, 
raising  people  above  the  poverty  line.  But  ultimately  our  strength 
cannot  lie  in  mere  economic  development.  India’s  strength  has 
traditionally  been  its  inner  spiritual  strength,  a  strength  which  cuts 
across  all  regions,  cuts  across  all  castes,  creeds,  religions,  a  strength 
which  is  derived  from  a  greater  dharma,  if  I  might  put  it  in  that 
manner.  If  this  spiritual  strength  is  lost  in  the  process  of  economic 
modernisation,  India  will  not  have  been  strengthened.  In  fact,  it 
would  have  been  weakened,  and  one  of  our  tasks  is  to  maintain  this 
strength  and  see  that  with  economic  growth  there  is  a  growth  in 
values  of  spirituality,  of  our  traditional  heritage  and  strength,  India’s 
nationhood  is  the  real  guarantor  of  our  security. 

We  see  India  as  country  which  has  given  many  great  thinkers  to 
the  world,  new  ideas,  new  thoughts,  many  new  directions 
throughout  history,  and  as  recently  as  post-independent  India,  with 
Panditji  giving  the  idea  of  non-aligned — which  is  really 
democracy  in  a  larger  dimension.  Every  country,  almost  every 
country,  postulates  democracy  as  the  best  method  for  development 
for  freedom  of  speech,  but  can  democracy  remain  a  true  democracy 
if  countries  themselves  get  tied  into  blocs,  get  tied  into  positions 
which  do  not  allow  them  to  speak  openly  and  freely?  Does  it  really 
lead  to  a  true  democratic  system  in  the  world?  The  Non-Aligned 
Movement  is  democracy  raised  to  the  world  stage,  above  mere 
national  boundaries,  a  democracy  of  the  international  community. 

India  wants  to  live  in  a  peaceful  neighbourhood.  We  cannot 
develop  and  progress  if  there  is  tension  around  us.  We  believe  in 
total  equality,  brotherhood,  mutual  co-operation.  We  do  not  want 
an  Indian  hegemony  on  the  countries  around  us.  Even  the  smallest 
countries  like  Bhutan  and  Maldives  must  have  their  own 
independent  personalities,  character,  government,  their  own 
independent  methods  of  development  and  progress.  They  must  find 
their  own  ways  for  their  own  needs. 

We  are  for  friendly  co-operative  relations  with  all  our 
neighbours,  with  well-established  lines  of  communications, 
communications  which  cut  across  traditional  administrative  barriers 
which  can  help  reduce  tensions  before  they  build  up,  which  can 
help  defuse  problems  before  they  really  become  problems. 
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communications  which  will  resolve  any  problems  that  we  have 
between  us,  more  especially  between  the  larger  countries  in  the 
region:  Bangladesh,  Nepal,  Burma,  Pakistan,  Sri  Lanka.  We  have  to 
build  a  eonfidence  in  the  small  countries  in  the  region  that  we  do 
not  wish  any  Indian  hegemony  to  spread. 

We  have  been  successful  in  one  of  the  most  critical  areas  today, 
that  is,  Sri  Lanka.  In  the  ethnic  dispute,  we  have  helped  get  both 
sides  within  Sri  Lanka  together,  and  we  are  hopeful  that  a  solution 
can  be  found.  It  requires  a  dedication  to  finding  a  solution.  We 
believe  that  this  is  inherently  there  in  both  the  parties,  and  that  they 
will  come  together  for  a  solution  which  will  be  acceptable  to  the 
Tamils  in  Sri  Lanka  and  to  the  refugees  who  have  left,  so  that  they 
may  go  back  and  live  in  peace  and  prosperity. 

With  China,  we  have  tried  to  normalise  relations  but  we  cannot 
forget  their  unprovoked  attack  on  India,  the  hostilities  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  past.  The  central  problem  is  the  border  problem. 
We  hope  that  some  solution  will  be  possible  to  this,  but  it  is  not 
going  to  be  an  easy  or  speedy  task. 

Pakistan  is  a  country  with  which  we  would  like  to  be  much  more 
friendly.  It  is  not  just  a  question  of  detente,  we  want  to  go  much 
further,  to  entente.  Fundamentally,  our  regional  security  lies  in  all 
the  countries  in  the  region  building  together,  not  confronting  each 
other.  Our  security  lies  in  building  affection  between  our  people, 
which  is  naturally  there,  building  goodwill,  warm  friendly 
neighbourliness  between  our  people. 

Although  we  would  like  things  to  go  in  such  a  direction,  we  do 
live  in  a  very  real  world  where  hostilities  have  taken  place.  We  have 
to  defend  ourselves,  guard  our  borders,  we  must  be  awake  and 
ready  for  any  such  eventuality,  to  guard  against  surprise  attaeks,  to 
be  ready  for  unwarranted  intrusions,  and  our  forces  must  be  fully 
prepared.  But  true  security  will  only  come  in  dialogue,  in 
interaction — and  it  is  not  necessarily  related  to  the  strength  of  the 
armed  forces.  Hence,  our  nonenthusiasm  for  a  limited  arms  control, 
the  No-War  Pact,  talks  on  deployment  and  various  suggestions  of 
inspecting  facilities.  We  feel  they  are  not  adequate  to  defuse  tension; 
much  more  and  much  more  deep  action  is  required  for 
people-to-people  contact,  for  the  friendliest  inter-governmental 
relations,  and  truly  cordial  and  friendly  relations  in  our  daily 
interaction.  During  the  last  Joint  Commission  with  Pakistan  we  were 
willing  to  go  to  very  great  lengths  to  normalise  the  state  of  relations 
between  our  countries.  We  were  only  limited  by  what  Pakistan 
wanted  to  do  and  how  far  they  wanted  to  go.  That  door  is  still  open. 
We  are  willing  to  go  very  much  further. 

The  problem  that  is  vexing  us  today  is  the  development  of  a 
Pakistani  nuclear  weapon.  We  have  ourselves  had  the  capability  of 
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developing  nuclear  weapons  for  11  years,  but  we  have  not  used 
this  option.  We  have  demonstrated  that  even  if  we  have  the  capability 
we  have  the  will  for  not  proliferating  the  nuclear  arms  race.  It  is 
possible.  We  have  done  it.  Unfortunately,  Pakistan  seems  to  be 
developing  a  nuclear  weapon.  We  can  debate  on  how  advanced  they 
are  on  this  development,  whether  they  already  have  one,  whether 
they  are  on  the  verge  of  having  one,  whether  they  will  have  one  in 
the  coming  months.  We  can  also  debate  on  whether  the  technology, 
which  we  believe  is  mostly  taken  from  other  technologies,  needs  to 
be  tested,  and  whether  they  will  actually  test  a  weapon  or  whether 
they  will  opt  for  it  not  to  be  tested.  We  can  debate  whether  they 
have  got  a  particular  technology  which  had  certain  defective 
components  and  they  are  now  only  rectifying  those  shortcomings  by 
trying  to  smuggle  in  various  components  from  some  other  countries, 
which  means  they  will  not,  of  course,  be  testing  the  whole  weapon 
as  a  weapon  to  see  that  each  component  is  functioning  properly. 

The  real  question,  apart  from  these,  is  what  will  it  do  to  our 
region?  And,  perhaps  of  a  much  more  serious  nature,  what  will  it  do 
to  the  balance  of  power  in  the  world?  We  know  and  are  fairly  sure 
that  the  programme  has  been  financed  not  solely  by  Pakistan  but 
also  by  other  countries.  Will  this  mean  that  the  weapon  will  be 
available  to  these  countries?  How  will  these  countries  use  the 
weapon?  And  it  is  again  not  just  a  question  of  having  a  nuclear 
weapon.  A  nuclear  weapon  is  a  very  dangerous  tool  in  the  hands  of 
an  unstable  country.  If  governments  change,  if  a  system  of 
command  and  control  cannot  be  established  that  is  totally  foolproof, 
the  danger  of  inadvertent  use  of  the  weapons  increases.  If  such  a 
weapon  came  into  the  possession  of  countries  whose  history  shows 
us  that  they  do  not  have  the  technical  capability  for  command  and 
control  of  such  weapons,  countries  whose  history  shows  us  that  they 
are  not  in  a  development  phase  which  has  given  their  political  system 
adequate  stability,  again  it  increases  tremendously  the 
dangers  of  inadvertent  use  of  weapons.  If  a  nuclear  weapon  comes  in 
our  region,  it  will  make  it  very  difficult  for  us  to  build  a  detente  or 
go  further  with  it  on  the  road  of  friendship.  Pakistan  must  desist 
from  developing  such  weapons. 

The  third  plank  on  which  we  must  build  our  own  security  has  to 
be  the  world  environment.  We  hope  that  President  Reagan  and 
General  Secretary  Gorbachov  in  their  meeting  later  this  year  will 
give  full  thought  to  the  implications  of  the  armed  race,  the 
implications  of  their  actions,  and  give  a  direction  to  peace  in  the 
world.  Rapid  nuclear  disarmament,  as  proposed  by  six  nations  at 
Delhi,  the  reduction  of  new  technology  weapons,  not  taking 
weapons  into  new  dimensions,  must  be  given  adequate  thought 
during  these  meetings.  The  situation  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
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the  Indian  Ocean  as  a  Zone  of  Peace,  the  return  of  peace  in 
Afghanistan  and  a  political  solution  that  keeps  them  non-aligned 
which  removes  any  foreign  involvement,  whether  that  is  interference 
or  any  other  type  of  involvement:  We  must  see  an  end  to  regional 
conflicts — Iraq-Iran,  Lebanon;  we  must  see  an  end  to  the  conflicts  in 
Latin  America. 

I  wish  you  all  the  best,  all  the  armed  forces  personnel,  civilians  in 
the  course,  and  all  our  friends  from  abroad. 


India  League  and  Indian  National 

Congress 


]S/Ir.  SILVERMAN,  MR.  FOOT,  friends  of  India  and  fellow  Indians: 

An  Indian  Prime  Minister  cannot  visit  London  without  meeting 
members  of  the  India  League.  This  meeting  assumes  special 
significance  because  we  are  celebrating  the  centenary  of  the  Indian 
National  Congress. 

The  Congress  brought  India  its  freedom.  It  built  India’s 
democratic  institutions.  It  set  India  on  the  road  to  modernity.  And 
at  a  hundred,  it  is  as  vibrant  and  dynamic  as  it  ever  was.  The  party  is 
the  world’s  largest  democratic  organisation.  Looking  at  it  I  am 
reminded  of  what  my  grandfather  wrote  about  the  Ganges — the 
river  Ganga: 

“The  Ganga  is  the  river  of  India,  beloved  of  her  people  round 
which  are  intertwined  her  racial  memories,  her  hopes  and  fears,  her 
songs  triumph,  her  victories  and  her  defeats.” 

The  Congress  is  to  Indian  politics  what  the  Ganga  is  to  our 
cultural  mainstream.  It  has  attracted  the  allegiance  of  people  of  all 
religions,  all  regions  and  all  economic  classes.  The  political  unity  of 
modern  India  is  itself  a  reflection  of  the  united  political  will  which 
the  Congress  built  up. 

From  the  inception  the  Congress  has  had  staunch  British  friends. 
The  first  General  Secretary  of  the  Congress  was  Scotsman,  Allan 
Octavian  Hume.  And  in  its  one  hundred  years,  five  of  its  presidents 
were  British — three  men  and  two  women. 

This  shows  that  not  every  Briton  was  a  diehard  colonialist.  There 
were  any  number  who  refused  to  accept  the  idea  of  an  imperial 
destiny  because  of  an  innate  sense  of  fairplay  or  because  of  a 
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deep-rooted  belief  in  the  equality  of  people,  India  has  had  reliable 
and  eloquent  champions  in  Britain  from  the  days  of  Burke  and 
Sheridan,  who  spoke  against  the  depredations  of  the  East  India 
Company  and  Jeremy  Bentham  who  befriended  Rammohun  Roy. 
Long  before  India  had  a  Parliament,  Dadabhai  Naoroji  sat  in  the 
House  of  Commons  and  spoke  and  spoke  with  formidable  passion 
and  authority  against  British  exploitation  of  India.  Mention  must 
also  be  made  of  the  scholars.  Sir  William  Jones,  James  Prinsep  and 
others,  who  spent  their  lives  delving  into  our  languages,  our  classics 
of  philosophy  and  literature,  and  our  ancient  arts  and  sciences. 

In  the  early  years  the  Indian  National  Congress  devoted  much 
efforts  to  putting  India’s  case  before  the  British  ruling  class,  for 
which  purpose  it  had  an  office  in  London.  In  due  course  was 
established  the  Commonwealth  Home  Rule  League  for  India.  Then 
came  the  India  League  in  1930.  A  product  of  the  age  of  Mahatma 
Gandhi,  it  attracted  the  notice  of  the  British  public  because  of 
Krishna  Menon’s  indefatigable  energy  and  resourcefulness.  He 
enlisted  the  support  of  impassioned  British  friends  and  a  large  band  of 
Indian  students — among  them  my  parents. 

A  few  years  earlier,  Jawaharlal  Nehru  had  established  contacts  with 
the  freedom  fighters  of  other  subject  countries  through  his 
participation  in  the  Congress  of  Oppressed  Nationalities  in  Brussels. 
India  League  consolidated  those  links.  It  functioned  as  the  meeting 
place  of  anti-imperialists  and  as  Lreedom’s  Bureau  not  for  India 
alone  but  for  other  Asian  and  African  countries. 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the  veterans?  Fortunately 
many  are  active  today — Julius  Silverman,  Fenner  Brockway, 
Michael  Foot,  Jennie  Lee  and  many  more  live  in  our 
memory — Brailsford,  Agatha  Harrison,  Harold  Laski,  Nye  Bevan, 
Kingsley  Martin,  J.B.S.  Haldane. 

The  battleground  of  India’s  Freedom  was  India’s  soil  and  our 
weapons  were  ahirnsa  and  satyagraha — non-violence  and 
non-cooperation.  And  if  the  parting  of  ways  was  not  marked  by 
bitterness,  the  credit  must  go  to  non-violence  on  India’s  part  and 
sense  of  constitutionalism  on  Britain’s.  There  were  enlightened 
persons  in  both  countries  with  a  vision  of  the  future. 

The  existence  of  a  mass  party  like  the  Congress  gave  the  Indian 
Republic  its  broad  base,  its  reach  and  its  durability.  It  is  the 
Congress  that  gave  India  a  stability  which  made  possible  the 
economic  progress  and  social  change  that  have  taken  place.  It  is  the 
Congress  which  implanted  in  the  Indian  people  the  consciousness 
that  change  can  and  must  be  brought  about  peacefully  and 
democratically. 

From  the  outset  the  Congress  drew  its  membership  and 
leadership  from  all  regions  and  communities  of  India.  It  was  secular 
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from  its  birth  and  above  sectarian  and  sectional  interests, 
transcending  all  narrow  loyalties.  Under  Mahatma  Gandhi’s 
leadership,  it  became  a  mass  party.  It  took  the  pledge  of  eradicating 
the  social  disabilities  of  the  untouchables  and  of  securing  equal 
political  rights  for  women.  It  became  the  party  of  the  poor,  the 
landless,  the  deprived.  Then  as  Jawaharlal  Nehru  came  to  the  fore. 
Congress  faced  up  to  the  massive  task  of  removing  poverty  from  the 
face  of  India.  It  had  to  cure  the  economy  of  its  backwardness, 
transform  agriculture,  stimulate  industrial  growth  and  accomplish 
technological  self-reliance.  These  tasks  were  too  large  to  achieve 
without  the  state  assuming  the  responsibility  for  bringing  them 
about.  Out  of  the  crucible  of  Indian  experience  across  Congress 
socialism.  This  became  the  third  tenet  of  the  Congress,  besides 
democracy  and  secularism. 

After  free  India  drew  up  its  own  Constitution,  Jawaharlal  Nehru 
initiated  the  process  of  development  through  planning.  Under  his 
leadership  and  that  of  Indira  Gandhi  we  have  achieved 
self-sufficiency  in  grain,  a  substantial  reduction  in  poverty,  the 
virtual  doubling  of  the  life  span,  and  the  establishment  of  broad 
industrial  base  and  a  strong  scientific  and  technological 
infrastructure. 

Indira  Gandhi’s  Congress  was  subject  to  greater  attacks  than 
Jawaharlal  Nehru’s  and  Mahatma  Gandhi’s.  But  it  has  remained 
true  to  its  basic  principles  and  lost  none  of  its  astonishing  capacity 
for  drawing  strength  from  the  people  and  maintaining  its  hold  on 
their  loyalty.  The  two  major  splits  that  occurred  in  the  Congress  in 
its  last  16  years  should  be  understood  for  what  they  were  as  exercises 
in  taking  the  Congress  nearer  to  the  people.  I  am  not  claiming  total 
virtue  or  perfection  for  the  Congress.  I  know  its  faults  too  well.  But  a 
country  like  India,  with  its  diversities  of  religion  and  particular  local 
loyalties,  need  a  party  like  the  Congress  which  is  guided  by  broad 
principles  and  not  narrow  dogmas  and  aims  at  being  inclusive  and 
tolerant,  not  rigid  and  intolerant.  The  Congress  is  so  vital  because  it 
possesses  that  power  of  assimilation  and  absorption  which  accounts 
for  the  continuity  and  dynamism  of  Indian  civilisation. 

What  of  the  future?  Will  India  lean  in  this  direction  of  that?  I  can 
tell  you  that  India  and  Congress  will  ensure  that  the  country  moves 
ahead  faster  and  farther  to  fulfil  the  programmes  of  alleviation  of 
poverty,  speedier  economic  growth  and  modernisation  of 
technology.  India  will  also  persist  with  its  policy  of  staying  away 
from  power  entanglements,  but  working  for  peace  and  equality 
among  nations. 


Preserving  Environment 


It  is  the  birth  anniversary  of  Panditji  which  we  celebrate  every  year 
as  Children’s  Day.  This  year,  with  the  efforts  of  J.N.  Pant,  we  have 
arranged  an  exhibition  on  environment.  Panditji  loved  children  very 
much,  He  also  loved  mountains  and  forests. 

While  we  are  on  our  way  to  development,  we  tend  to  move  away 
from  nature.  It  should  not  be  so.  We  are  trying  to  go  back  to  nature. 
We  are  trying  to  bring  children  closer  to  nature.  We  have  to  ensure 
that  in  our  bid  to  progress,  we  do  not  do  any  such  thing  as  to  pollute 
the  environment.  As  Ziaur  Rahmanji  said,  environment  changes 
when  we  construct  a  road  or  bund  or  lay  a  railway  line.  We  have  to 
pay  attention  to  this  and  smaller  things  as  well.  Generally  speaking, 
we  pay  attention  to  big  animals,  like  tigers  and  elephants,  but  we 
ignore  birds,  insects,  etc.  But  all  these  keep  the  cycle  going.  If  there 
is  any  break,  we  will  face  difficulties.  Economic  development  becomes 
meaningless  if  there  is  no  water  to  drink,  no  air  to  breathe  and  no 
oxygen  to  inhale.  All  development  will  stop  if  the  environment 
changes  so  enormously  as  to  cause  floods  or  drought. 

Panditji  and  Indiraji,  both  emphasised  on  preserving  our 
environment;  not  only  to  preserve  but  also  to  improve  it  if  it  has  been 
damaged  in  any  way.  We  are  also  trying  to  do  this.  In  our  lifetime 
we  will  not  be  able  to  achieve  much.  But  you  have  to  carry  forward 
this  task. 

Let  me  hope  you  will  tell  your  friends  whatever  you  see  and  learn 
here.  This  exhibition  will  go  to  schools  also.  Let  me  hope  you  will 
preserve  and  improve  the  environment  of  India  when  you  grow  up. 

Recently,  heavy  losses  were  caused  due  to  environmental  pollution 
in  a  factory  in  Bhopal.  We  have  to  keep  all  this  in  view.  We  have  to 
develop  forests  again  wherever  they  are  being  cut,  changing  the  land 
into  desert.  We  have  to  save  the  animals  from  being  killed. 
Experience  tells  us  that  not  much  progress  can  be  made  when  we  try 
to  preserve  simply  the  forests,  but  forests  can  be  preserved 
whenever  we  try  to  save  the  tiger  or  some  other  big  animal.  With 
that,  it  is  also  possible  to  preserve  the  environment.  We  have  to 
implement  such  programmes  as  would  improve  the  environment.  If 
this  happens,  the  future  generations  will  be  living  in  beautiful 
India. 
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Going  from  Strength  to  Strength 


TToday  is  the  birth  anniversary  of  Indiraji.  We  have  gathered  here 
on  this  auspicious  day  to  honour  the  freedom  fighters.  Our  thoughts 
turn  today  to  the  history  of  our  freedom  movement.  In  a  month’s 
time  the  Congress  will  complete  a  hundred  years  of  its  existence. 
During  these  hundred  years  the  Congress  has  shown  the  way  not 
only  to  India  but  to  the  world  as  a  whole. 

Looking  back,  it  is  difficult  to  describe  the  most  important 
events  of  our  history,  but  some  salient  dates  come  to  the  mind.  You 
will  remember  how,  in  1919,  Gandhiji  had  raised  his  voice  for 
freedom,  for  home  rule.  You  will  remember  the  martyrs  who  laid 
down  their  lives  for  freedom  at  the  Jallianwala  Bagh.  You  will  recall 
how  in  1929,  on  becoming  the  President  of  the  Congress,  Panditji 
had  declared  that  we  would  accept  nothing  less  than  Swaraj.  We 
have  seen  four  major  struggles  for  freedom — in  1921  Gandhiji 
launched  his  first  Satyagraha,  when  Motilal  Nehru  was  witli  him.  in 
1930-31  India  saw  the  Salt  Satyagraha  and  the  Dandi  march.  In  1941 
during  the  Civil  Disobedience  Movement  Panditji  and  Vinobaji 
went  to  jail.  Then  in  1942  Gandhiji  gave  us  the  slogan:  “Do  or  die”. 
Panditji  had  declared  in  the  same  year  that  our  freedom  was  in 
danger  and  that  we  must  preserve  it  even  at  the  cost  of  our  lives. 

This  is  our  history — the  history  of  the  Congress,  of  sacrifice  and 
service  in  the  cause  of  the  country.  This  was  a  mighty  struggle,  in 
which  our  masses  participated  in  their  millions.  We  think  of  them 
all  today.  Even  so,  a  few  names  stand  out;  such  as  Dadabhai 
Naoroji,  Gokhale,  Tilak,  Surendranath  Bannerjea,  Bipin  Chandra 
Pal,  C.R.  Das,  Netaji  Subhas  Bose,  Sardar  Patel,  Rajagopalachari, 
Tala  Tajpat  Rai,  Maulana  Azad,  Rafi  Ahmad  Kidwai,  Madan 
Mohan  Malaviya,  Motilal  Nehru,  Rajendra  Prasad,  Panditji, 
Sarojini  Naidu,  and  then  Chandra  Shekhar  Azad  and  Bhaghat  Singh 
who  laid  down  their  lives  for  the  country.  This  is  the  heritage  of  the 
Congress. 

If  today  India  is  united  and  strong,  it  is  due  to  the  efforts  of  these 
great  luminaries.  But  there  have  been  occasions  in  the  history  of  the 
Congress  when  in  spite  of  all  efforts  it  was  not  able  to  make  any 
significant  advance.  There  would  be  mass  movements  sometimes  in 
the  south,  sometimes  in  the  north,  sometimes  in  the  east, 
sometimes  in  the  west.  But  there  was  no  single  headquarter  from 
where  all  these  movements  could  be  co-ordinated.  Motilalji  then 
started  a  headquarter  for  the  Congress  at  Anand  Bhavan.  The  place 
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was  afterwards  handed  over  to  the  Congress.  Its  name  was  changed 
to  Swaraj  Bhavan  and  it  became  the  centre  from  where  the  struggle 
for  freedom  was  directed.  It  was  this  city  of  Allahabad  from  where 
the  battle  for  freedom  was  directed.  You  will  remember  that  before 
the  Congress  launched  the  movement  for  freedom,  no  one  even 
thought  in  terms  of  freedom,  for  the  country.  But  when  Congress 
raised  the  banner  of  freedom,  India  became  spiritually  free  even 
before  actual  freedom  came. 

Panditji  showed  us  the  way  to  freedom.  He  showed  us  the  way  to 
overcome  our  poverty  through  science  and  technology.  He  worked 
with  determination.  He  had  laboratories  started  and  created 
conditions  in  which  talented  scientists  could  be  produced  in  India. 
The  spirit  of  freedom  that  had  arisen  in  the  country  did  not  remain 
confined  to  India.  It  spread  abroad  into  the  far  corners  of  the  world. 
With  the  freedom  of  India  colonialism  everywhere  in  the  world 
began  to  lose  ground.  Panditji’s  efforts  gave  further  impetus  to  the 
yearning  for  freedom  in  other  countries.  He  initiated  the  Non- 
Aligned  Movement.  The  basic  message  that  India  carried  was  the 
message  of  Gandhiji,  the  message  of  truth  and  non-violence.  This 
message  became  the  impulse  for  the  Non-Aligned  Movement. 

Sticking  to  truth  sometimes  cannot  be  reconciled  with  being 
aligned  with  a  power  group.  Only  a  country  which  is  really  free  can 
stand  up  fearlessly  and  speak  out  for  the  truth.  This  alone  is  the 
strength  of  the  non-aligned  countries  today.  The  Non-aligned 
Movement  pits  the  strength  of  non-violence  against  the  race  for 
armaments  and  to  promote  disarmament.  This  is  the  ideology  that 
was  created  by  our  freedom  fighters.  This  morning  youth  from  non- 
aligned  countries  assembled  in  Delhi.  They  include  some  eminent 
persons  who  are  still  fighting  for  the  freedom  of  their  countries: 
there  is  Yassar  Arafat,  who  is  fighting  to  secure  a  homeland  for  the 
Palestinians;  there  is  the  daughter  of  Nelson  Mandela,  the  South 
African  freedom  fighter  who  is  languishing  in  prison  for  the  past  so 
many  years.  They  are  making  sacrifices  to  free  their  lands  from 
oppression  the  way  we  had  made  sacrifices.  Then  there  are 
representatives  of  SWAPO,  who  are  fighting  for  the  freedom  of 
Namibia.  I  wish  we  could  have  brought  some  of  them  here,  so  that 
you  could  have  met  them. 

It  was  not  only  the  message  of  freedom  we  gave  to  the  world.  We 
also  showed  that,  having  won  freedom,  if  a  country  wants  to 
preserve  that  freedom,  it  must  become  self-sufficient.  It  must  not 
depend  on  any  other  country.  It  must  not  be  dependent  on  outside 
sources  especially  in  the  matter  of  foodgrains  and  things  which- can 
make  it  susceptible  to  pressures.  On  my  recent  trip  abroad  I  talked 
to  many  leaders  of  the  third  world  countries.  I  asked  them  why  they 
did  not  raise  their  voice  in  support  of  freedom.  I  knew  they  meant 
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well,  their  hearts  were  noble.  They  answered  that  they  were  helpless. 
They  wanted  to  speak  up  and  they  had  intended  to  speak  up.  But 
they  were  poor.  Their  countries  were  suffering  from  the  effects  of 
drought,  and  they  were  told  that  if  they  raised  their  voice  as  they 
intended  to  do,  the  ships  carrying  foodgrains  to  their  countries 
would  be  diverted  away.  So  they  had  to  keep  silent.  But  India, 
under  the  guidance  of  Panditji  and  Indiraji,  chose  the  right  path. 
Today  our  granaries  are  full.  In  the  matter  of  science  and 
technology  we  can  stand  on  our  own  feet.  No  one  can  make  India 
act  under  any  kind  of  pressure.  No  one  can  still  the  voice  of  India. 
You  must  remember  that  if  India  has  this  power  today,  it  is  because 
of  the  sacrifices  made  by  the  freedom  fighters.  But  we  are  faced  with 
another  problem  today — not  of  winning  our  freedom — which  has 
already  been  won,  but  of  keeping  the  country  united  and  of  making 
it  strong  and  thus  safeguarding  its  freedom.  It  is  not  a  short-term 
goal.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  five  years  or  ten  years.  It  concerns  the 
course  our  country  is  to  take  in  the  centuries  to  come.  We  must 
make  sure  that  our  freedom  is  strong,  that  no  one  can  cast  hostile 
eyes  on  it.  We  must  see  that  the  spirit  that  marked  our  freedom 
movement  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  remains  alive  in  the  present 
generation  and  in  the  generations  to  come.  We  must  ensure  that  the 
values  we  have  always  cherished,  the  values  that  inspired  our 
national  struggle,  do  not  suffer  erosion.  We  must  see  to  it  that  they 
do  not  get  lost  in  the  race  for  economic  progress,  for  technological 
progress.  We  must  not  forget  our  culture,  our  tradition.  We  have 
formed  a  new  Ministry  to  take  care  of  this,  the  Ministry  of  Human 
Resource  Development.  The  efforts  of  this  Ministry  will  be  directed 
towards  promoting  human  values.  The  race  for  high  technology  that 
is  going  on  in  the  world  today  is  a  mad  race.  We  must  see  that  we 
do  not  lose  our  sanity  in  this  race,  that  we  keep  our  heads  high,  our 
eyes  open  and  we  do  not  stray  from  our  path.  We  should  make  sure 
that  India  goes  from  strength  to  strength. 

This  is  the  last  day  of  your  Conference.  The  Chief  Minister  has 
told  you  about  a  few  things.  I  would  like  to  add  a  few  words  to  what 
he  has  said.  In  your  Conference  held  in  Delhi  last  May  we  had 
promised  to  consider  the  issue  of  railway  passes  to  you  all.  You  will 
be  pleased  to  hear  that  the  Home  Minister  has  announced  in  the 
Parliament  today  that  first-class  complimentary  rail  check  passes 
will  be  issued  to  freedom  fighters  from  the  first  of  December. 

I  must  again  remind  you  that  it  is  Indiraji’s  birth  anniversary 
today.  We  will  all  be  thinking  of  Indiraji  today.  We  all  of •  course 
remember  her  as  an  individual.  But  we  must  above  all  think  of  the 
cause  for  which  Indiraji  fought,  for  which  she  laid  down  her  life — 
the  cause  of  India.  Indiraji  showed  us  many  ways,  but  they  all 
converge  into  one  single  path — the  path  that  leads  to  the  uplift  of  the  poor. 
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It  is  the  path  which  will  lead  to  the  advancement  of  the  backward, 
the  downtrodden.  It  was  for  this  that  we  fought  for  the  freedom  of  the 
country.  It  was  again  for  this,  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  our 
workers  and  peasants  that  we  bent  our  energies  towards  advancing 
science  and  technology.  Our  health  care  programmes  are  similarly 
intended  to  bring  relief  to  our  poor.  We  want  to  carry  forward  all 
these  programmes  of  Indiraji  even  with  greater  vigour.  We  want  you 
to  help  us  in  carrying  forward  this  programme  in  every  nook  and 
corner  of  India.  Now  please  raise  with  me  your  full-throated 
voice — the  voice  that  was  raised  by  Gandhiji — and  when  we  think  of 
Gandhiji,  we  think  of  his  martyrdom,  which  was  on  January  30,  and 
of  the  martyrdom  of  Indiraji  on  October  31.  These  two  dates  stand 
out  prominently  in  our  history — the  dates  on  which  our  two  leaders 
sacrificed  their  lives  for  the  unity  of  the  country,  for  the  future  of  the 
country.  Now  raise  your  voice  along  with  me  and  say  aloud,  Jai  Hind. 


Voluntary  Agencies  Should  Work 

in  Villages 


Iam  happy  to  be  amongst  you  today,  especially  because  I  am  aware 
that  if  India  is  to  make  progress  it  cannot  be  through  the  efforts  of 
the  Government  alone.  The  people  of  India,  the  masses  in  general, 
will  have  to  exert  themselves  in  this  task.  The  voluntary  agencies 
must  play  a  major  role  along  with  the  Government  in  taking  India 
forward  on  the  path  of  progress.  When  an  economically  backward 
country  such  as  ours  takes  to  the  path  of  development,  it  is  always 
faced  with  paucity  of  resources.  Our  endeavour  should  be  to  utilise 
all  possible  resources  for  the  country’s  development,  and  all  must 
co-operate  in  this.  The  Government  has  been  implementing  several 
programmes.  Chandrakarji  has  just  mentioned  about  removal  of 
poverty.  In  fact,  all  our  programmes,  be  they  concerned  with  setting 
up  large  plants  or  with  road-building  or  with  establishing  power 
stations,  are  essentially  directed  towards  eradication  of  poverty. 

We  have  seen  that  the  fruits  of  programmes  with  large  outlays 
sometimes  do  not  fully  reach  the  poor.  Therefore,  in  1975,  Indiraji 
launched  the  20-Point  Programme  for  the  removal  of  poverty.  The 
fact  is  that  some  sections  of  our  people  are  so  poor  that  they  cannot 
even  derive  any  benefit  from  large-scale  programmes  launched  by 
the  Government.  The  20-Point  Programme  is  directed  towards 
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uplifting  such  sections.  This  programme  has  brought  significant 
benefits  to  people.  If  we  see  the  statistics  we  find  that  during  the 
last  four  years  from  1980  to  1984,  some  14  per  cent  of  the  population 
was  raised  above  the  poverty  line.  When  Indiraji  returned  to  power 
in  1980,  51  per  cent  of  the  population  of  India  was  below  the  poverty 
line.  According  to  the  latest  figures,  in  1984,  the  percentage  of  the 
population  below  the  poverty  line  was  37.  Still,  we  are  aware  that 
the  work  has  not  progressed  as  expected.  There  have  been  short¬ 
comings.  During  my  tours  I  noticed  that  things  were  not 
progressing  as  they  ought  to  have  been.  In  certain  areas  the 
programmes  selected  did  not  suit  the  area.  For  instance  the  kind  of 
schemes  carried  out  in  certain  desert  regions  were  not  suitable  for 
those  areas.  Bullocks  were  distributed  in  a  region  where  drought 
conditions  had  prevailed  for  many  years  at  a  stretch.  As  a  result,  not 
only  that  the  problem  of  drinking  water  was  not  solved  but  the  liability 
of  providing  water  to  cattle  was  added  to  it.  Notwithstanding  such 
mistakes,  however,  the  anti-poverty  programmes,  which  have  no 
parallel  in  any  other  country  of  the  world,  did  bring  significant 
benefits  to  the  poor  of  India.  We  must  now  see  how  we  can  put 
more  vigour  in  these  programmes. 

In  the  next  five  years  we  plan  to  raise  75  per  cent  of  our  people 
above  the  poverty  line.  We  hope  that  by  1990,  there  will  only  be 
some  25  per  cent  of  the  population  below  the  poverty  line.  It  is  our 
endeavour  that  by  year  2000,  the  percentage  will  come  down  to 
five.  This  is  a  challenge  we  must  meet — not  only  the  Government 
but  the  country  as  a  whole.  The  voluntary  agencies  too  must  play 
their  part  in  this. 

Occasionally,  when  we  try  to  get  the  feedback  on  the 

implementation  of  these  programmes  through  Government 
machinery,  whether  Central  or  State,  we  get  misleading  information. 
Information  gets  distorted  on  the  way,  the  truth  gets  diluted.  We  are 
now  devising  suitable  checks  to  get  over  this.  Nevertheless  voluntary 
agencies  too  must  come  forward  to  keep  a  watch  on  the 

implementation  of  these  programmes.  Often  we  get  reports  that 
such  and  such  functionary  is  corrupt,  that  the  implementation  of  the 
programme  is  being  bungled.  The  ordinary  way  to  deal  with  the 
situation  here  is  of  course  to  visit  the  place  where  this  sort  of  thing  is 
going  on  and  catch  the  corrupt  person  and  punish  him.  This  is 
being  done  and  will  continue  to  be  done.  But  if  we  want  to  carry 
out  the  programmes  effectively  the  only  way  is  to  formulate 
programmes  in  a  way  that  no  bungling  is  possible.  It  should  be  fine- 
tuned  for  specific  target  groups,  so  that  there  are  no  obstacles.  In 
this  you  could  be  of  great  help  to  us,  because  you  are  in  close  touch 
with  the  masses  in  villages.  You  can  advise  on  the  programmes  best 
suited  to  each  area. 
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Recently  I  happened  to  visit  Lakshadweep,  where  many  anti¬ 
poverty  programmes  are  being  implemented.  Quite  a  few  of  them 
would  be  wholly  unsuited  to  island  areas.  Instead  of  resolving  some 
would  even  create  more  problems  for  the  people,  for  the  people 
responsible  for  formulating  the  programmes  have  not  the 
discernment  to  see  which  programmes  would  really  be  beneficial  in 
those  specific  conditions.  Voluntary  agencies  can  play  a  great  part  in 
such  places.  This  is  our  third  get  together  with  voluntary  agencies.  A 
few  months  ago  I  had  the  opportunity  to  speak  to  the  workers  of  the 
voluntary  agencies  working  for  the  welfare  of  women  and  children. 
A  little  later,  I  met  the  voluntary  agencies  concerned  with  family 
planning.  I  hope  at  this  Conference  you  will  have  exhaustive 
deliberations  and  reach  some  effective  and  workable  conclusions.  I 
hope  also  that  following  your  footsteps  other  voluntary  agencies 
which  are  largely  confined  to  urban  areas  will  take  to  the  villages. 

Nirmalaji  spoke  of  Gandhiji  and  said  that  perhaps  even  in  the 
twenty-first  century  Gandhiji  would  show  us  the  light,  I  think  those 
who  consider  Gandhiji  old-fashioned  are  mistaken.  They  do  not 
understand  Gandhiji.  Gandhiji  has  relevance  not  only  for  the 
twentieth  or  the  twenty-first  century,  but  also  for  the  twenty-fifth 
century  and  for  centuries  that  will  come  after.  His  ideas  will 
continue  to  give  us  strength  and  light  our  path.  Similarly  Panditji 
and  Indiraji  also  showed  us  the  way.  Neither  of  them  swerved  from 
the  path  shown  by  Gandhiji.  The  ideas  were  the  same,  the  principles 
were  the  same' and  it  is  these  principles  that  will  take  us  forward. 
The  only  thing  needed  is  to  imbue  our  younger  generation  with 
these  principles.  It  is  now  38  years  since  India  became  free,  but  we 
have  not  yet  taught  our  children  what  Gandhiji  and  Panditji  stood 
for.  We  must  go  out  into  the  villages  and  teach  the  younger 
generation  what  Gandhiji  and  Panditji  and  Indiraji  stood  for,  the 
ideas  and  principles  which  they  upheld  and  brought  us  our  freedom 
and  gave  us  strength. 


Centre  for  National  Integration 


It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  lay  the  foundation-stone  of  the  Centre 
for  National  Integration.  Indiraji  fought  for  many  things  during  her 
life  but  perhaps  the  one  factor  which  covered  all  her  struggle  was 
that  for  national  integration.  Indiraji  was  a  true  Indian  not  just  in 
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the  sense  of  being  a  citizen  of  India,  holding  a  passport,  of  being  on 
electoral  rolls  but  in  her  heart,  the  way  she  felt  for  India,  for  all  its 
diversity,  its  natural  differences  from  the  sea  to  the  mountains,  the 
rivers  and  streams,  the  deserts  and  the  lakes.  She  felt  for  India,  its 
people;  whether  they  are  in  the  north,  south,  north-east,  east  or 
west  she  related  to  and  felt  for  each  group.  She  had  a  deep  sense  of 
India’s  heritage,  of  its  traditions,  its  culture  and  its  developments.  It 
is  this  that  we  must  try  to  transmit  to  the  next  generation.  I  hope 
that  this  Centre  will  make  the  major  thrust  in  this  area. 

After  Independence,  we  have  concentrated  tremendously  on 
economic  development.  We  have  made  tremendous,  strides  in  many 
fields.  In  some  fields,  we  are  amongst  the  most  advanced  nations  in 
the  world.  But  our  biggest  resource,  our  people  have  not  developed 
at  the  same  pace.  Technology  and  science  has  moved  faster  than  the 
development  and  integration  of  our  people.  And  it  is  today  that  we 
are  attempting  to  give  a  new  thrust  to  this  development — the  thrust 
that  will  bring  our  old  tradition  and  heritage  and  our  old  values  Jn 
line  with  modern  technology  and  science.  That  will  make  us  capable 
of  being  happy  in  spite  of  the  economic  changes  that  are  taking 
place.  Too  often  we  see  with  economic  change,  with  progress,  with 
development  the  smiles  being  wiped  off.  This  is  not  only  in  India 
but  we  also  see  it  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  India  has  traditionally 
retained  in  her  strength,  her  spirituality  and  Indianness,  which 
encompass  all  her  people  irrespective  of  their  race,  religion,  region 
and  language. 

It  is  this  that  we  must  preserve  in  our  striving  for  progress  and  in 
our  striving  for  prosperity.  We  have  set  out  to  achieve  this.  This 
Centre  will  be  another  step  in  that  direction.  The  integrated 
development  of  our  people  and  the  development  of  our  true  Indian 
culture,  not  a  culture  from  the  past  we  are  trying  to  preserve,  but 
taking  our  culture  from  the  past,  taking  our  heritage  and  our 
tradition  and  developing  a  culture  that  is  India  today,  that  is  her 
people  today. 

I  wish  you  all  the  best  of  this  Institution  and  I  must  congratulate 
Visva-Bharati  for  taking  this  bold  step.  Visva-Bharati  since  Tagore’s 
time  has  shown  the  way  for  education  in  India.  I  wish  all  the  people 
of  Santiniketan  the  best  and  I  think  it  is  only  appropriate  that 
Indiraji’s  name  is  associated  with  the  Centre  that  is  dedicated  to  the 
unity,  integrity  and  progress  of  our  country. 


Celebrating  Goa  Liberation 


T^his  is  a  happy  occasion.  Goa  is  entering  the  twenty-fifth  year  of 
its  liberation.  Twenty-four  years  ago,  Goa  was  liberated,  and  it  took 
the  first  step  towards  a  brighter  future.  Since  then  Goa  has  made 
considerable  headway.  I  extend  to  you  and  the  people  of  Goa  my 
heartiest  congratulations.  A  little  while  ago,  we  remembered  the 
freedom  fighters  of  Goa.  While  coming  here  by  helicopter  we 
hovered  for  a  minute  over  Panna  Devi  and  offered  flowers.  Today  we 
think  of  all  those  who  fought  for  the  liberation  of  Goa. 

People  from  Maharashtra,  Madhya  Pradesh,  Rajasthan,  Punjab, 
Himachal  Pradesh,  Uttar  Pradesh,  Bihar,  Bengal,  Andhra, 
Karnataka — in  short,  people  from  all  over  India  participated  in 
Goa’s  struggle  for  freedom.  Goa  presented  an  objective  for  which 
people  from  all  over  India  fought  together.  Such  unity  is  needed 
even  today  and  will  be  needed  in  the  future  too.  The  united  action 
that  was  brought  about  by  Goa  twenty-five  years  ago  must  be 
revived  and  used  to  transform  Goa.  The  movement  for  the  liberation 
of  Goa  had  begun  in  1946.  Gandhiji  had  then  said  that  in  a  free 
India,  Goa  could  not  be  permitted  to  continue  its  isolated  existence 
against  all  laws  of  national  sovereignty.  That  became  the  basis  of  the 
liberation  movement  of  Goa. 

We  made  earnest  efforts  for  Goa’s  liberation  and  Satyagraha 
followed.  On  15  August  1955,  when  Karnail  Singh,  Madhukar 
Choudhari  and  Rajabhau  Mahankal  were  fired  at  on  Panna  Devi, 
freedom  of  Goa  became  a  certainty.  When  Karnail  Singh  was  hit  by 
a  bullet,  Sahodara  Devi  snatched  the  national  flag  from  his  hands 
and  shouted  ‘‘Bharat  Mata  ki  Jai”.  Such  examples  of  bravery  are 
rare.  We  must  remember  those  fighters  today.  Even  after  India’s 
Independence,  many  had  to  go  to  jail.  We  must  today  remember  Telo 
De  Mascarenhas,  Mohan  Ranade,  Purushottam  Kakodkar,  Jose 
Inacio,  Darloyola  and  their  comrades  who  carried  on  guerilla  actions 
against  Portuguese  rule.  Then  there  were  Hirve  Guruji,  Vishwanath 
Lawande,  Prabhakar  Sinari  and  their  comrades.  On  this  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  Goa’s  liberation,  we  must  think  of  them.  Twenty-four 
years  ago,  operation  Vijaya  successfully  liberated  Goa.  This  put  an 
end  to  451  years  of  colonial  slavery.  A  few  years  later  the  imperialist 
government  responsible  for  the  enslavement  of  Goa  was  also 
removed  in  Portugal. 
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Cjoa’s  freedom  struggle  Started  about  400  years  ago,  in  1552  to  be 
precise.  The  villagers  of  Salcete,  Father  Castro,  the  heroic  fighter  for 
Goa’s  independence,  Anandrao  Dattoba  Palekar  who  spearheaded 
the  uprising,  the  heroic  Pinto’s  conspiracy  led  by  Abe  Faria — these 
are  names  that  go  down  in  Goa’s  history  and  in  India’s  history. 
Later  the  Goans  took  active  part  in  India’s  liberation  struggle,  the 
Ranes  repeatedly  rose  against  the  British — Dipaji  Rane,  Kustoba 
Rane,  Dada  Rane.  Today  we  remember  the  valour  of  Maurya 
Sawant  and  Zilu  Sawant. 

In  1928  the  Goa  Congress  Committee  was  formed  and  its  leader 
Tristoan  Braganza  Cunha  worked  with  Menezes  Braganza  inspired 
by  Francisco  Luis  Gomes  who  was  perhaps  the  first  Indian  to  raise 
his  voice  for  independence  in  a  foreign  Legislature.  His  call  for 
liberation  in  Portugal  was  70  years  before  Dadabhai  Naoroji  raised 
the  similar  voice  in  the  British  Parliament.  From  1947  to  1955  the 
Government  of  India  tried  to  negotiate  a  peaceful  settlement  and  the 
liberation  of  Goa.  Dadra  and  Nagar  Haveli  were  freed  and  were 
endorsed  by  the  International  Court  at  the  Hague  but  Goa 
continued  under  Portuguese  domination. 

Since  independence  Goa  has  tremendous  achievements.  We 
have  to  just  look  around  the  countryside  at  the  high  yielding  paddy 
and  sugarcane  fields  to  know  this.  The  iron  ore  exports  have  almost 
doubled;  literacy  is  upto  60  per  cent.  Primary  schools  have  tripled.  In 
1961  there  were  no  colleges  in  Goa.  Today  there  are  18.  Goa 
University  is  coming  up.  Hospitals  have  doubled.  Health  centres, 
child  care  centres  have  proliferated.  The  death  rate  in  Goa  is 
amongst  the  lowest  in  the  country.  Goa’s  contribution  to  India’s 
cultural  development  as  well  as  economic  development  has  been 
extensive.  We  feel  that  if  India  is  to  progress  and  develop,  it  needs 
development  on  both  fronts.  On  the  economic  side  we  are 
already  going  ahead  at  a  very  rapid  rate.  But  unless  that  is  balanced 
by  equal  development,  on  the  spiritual  or  the  philosophical  side, 
there  will  be  a  growing  gap  between  the  two.  Development  on  the 
cultural  side  must  also  balance  development  on  the  economic  side. 
Goa  has  not  developed  less  in  these  aspects.  We  have  major 
contributions  to  India  and  India’s  cultural  development  from  Goa. 
We  have  scholars  like  Dharma  and  Damodar,  Kosambe,  A.K. 
Priolka  who  have  risen  to  the  national  level  and  contributed  towards 
India’s  strength,  towards  India’s  development.  Your  musician 
Hirabai  Badodekar,  Kishori  Amonkar,  Dominic  Pereira  and  the 
Mangeshkar  family  all  have  risen  to  the  highest  level  in  India.  Your 
painters  Taxman  Pai,  your  architect  Charles  Curaiya,  your  poets 
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Manoharrai  Sardesai,  B.B.  Borkar — all  have  contributed  not  just  to 
Goa  but  to  the  whole  of  India. 

Our  development  can  only  be  completed  if  the  cultural 
development  of  every  region  of  every  language  takes  place.  Our 
Indian  culture  is  a  mixture  of  every  culture  and  development  of 
every  culture  is  necessary.  This  is  what  we  are  trying  to  accelerate 
with  the  zonal  cultural  centres.  We  would  like  the  culture  of  Goa  is 
not  limited  to  the  boundaries  of  Goa  but  is  taken  beyond  to  every 
corner  of  India.  Goa’s  strength  is  in  its  diversity  and  in  its  unity  and 
today  as  we  go  into  the  twenty-fifth  year,  this  will  give  Goa  further 
strength  and  further  impetus  in  its  development  process.  Once  more 
let. us  remember  the  martyrs,  remember  them  for  what  they  have 
done  for  the  liberation  of  Goa,  remember  how  they  from  every  part 
of  India,  from  all  parts  of  Goa  stood  united  as  one  against 
oppression.  We  must  today  stand  united,  similarly  to  fight  against 
economic  and  social  oppression  to  take  Goa  and  to  take  India 
ahead. 


Unity  of  Mind  and  Matter 


L/et  me  first  congratulate  you  on  six  decades  of  the  Indian 
Philosophical  Congress,  In  these  sixty  years,  you  have  been  the 
meeting  ground  of  intellects  in  India  and  you  have  contributed 
towards  the  directions  of  our  development. 

Today,  our  country  stands  on  the  verge  of  rapid  development. 
The  world  is  already  seeing  a  very  fast  transformation  of  scientific 
and  technological  knowledge.  There  are  three  basic  questions  that 
we  must  face  today.  The  first,  perhaps,  must  be  the  question  of  the 
motivation  for  growth,  for  development.  The  second  which  we  in 
India  are  already  faced  with  is  that  of  a  westernisation,  a 
materialism,  a  consumerism. The  third,  perhaps,  the  most  important 
is  the  question  of  how  we  relate  scientific  and  technological 
development  to  the  more  philosophical,  the  more  human  side  of 
development,  and  how  we  are  to  narrow  the  gap  between  these  two 
streams  of  development. 

First,  the  motivation.  We  have  seen  that  the  prime  motivation  for 
the  industrial  revolution  in  the  West  has  been  a  dissatisfaction,  a 
dissatisfaction  with  one’s  lot,  a  dissatisfaction  with  the  rate  of 
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progress,  with  the  speed  of  progress  and  this  has  resulted  in  a 
tremendous  will  to  work,  a  tremendous  force,  a  thrust  for 
development,  a  scientific  knowledge  for  technological  development, 
for  industrial  development.  But  has  it  really  given  the  thrust  that 
humanity  needs?  It  has  resulted  in  a  perfection,  in  a  pursuit  of 
perfection.  It  has  given  a  drive  for  excellence;  it  provided  food, 
clothing,  health  care,  entertainment  or  a  wide  base  of  amenities  and 
facilities.  But  the  real  question  is:  are  these  the  end  of  this  pursuit? 
Are  these  facilities,  this  knowledge,  what  we  are  really  aiming  for? 
Will  these  give  a  fulfilment,  will  these  give  a  happiness  to  the 
people?  We  must  think  about  the  direction  this  is  taking.  I  would 
submit  that  these  gains  in  science  and  technology,  in  medicine,  in 
entertainment,  in  health  care,  in  transport  right  actoss  the  field  are 
only  the  prerequisites  for  happiness,  for  a  fulfilled  human  being. 
They  cannot  be  the  end  in  themselves.  Unfortunately,  today,  we 
take  them  to  be  the  end  and  we  find  that  they  do  not,  in  fact,  lead 
to  happiness  or  to  a  fulfilment. 

The  question  we  must  debate  is:  Is  there  an  alternate  path?  Our 
traditions  in  India  have  been  slightly  different.  Our  ancient 
philosophy,  our  thought  have  given  a  different  direction.  We  have 
not  relied  on  a  want,  on  a  dissatisfaction.  We  have  relied  on  a  duty. 
Perhaps,  I  could  give  you  a  thought  from  the  Gita  where  Lord 
Krishna  had  said  that  those  that  are  actuated  by  desire  for  rewards 
cannot  find  happiness  and  they  will  remain  miserable. 

The  industrial  revolution  has  taken  everybody  from  poverty 
towards  prosperity,  in  some  countries  more  so  and  in  some  countries 
less;  but  has  it  taken  them  towards  a  fulfilment,  towards  a  happiness 
and  can  economic  prosperity  be  equated  with  an  inner  strength, 
spirituality,  a  certain  fulfilment?  The  precept  for  an  individual  must 
be  tested  on  our  whole  society.  We  have  seen  over  these  years  that 
an  achievement  based  on  dissatisfaction  breeds  only  further 
dissatisfaction  at  a  higher  degree,  at  a  bigger  level  and  it  leads  to 
frictions  amongst  our  people,  peoples  of  the  world,  sometimes 
amongst  people  within  a  nation. 

Material  progress  is  necessary.  We  must  have  it  and  that  is  why 
we  are  giving  this  thrust  in  India  for  science,  for  technology,  for 
development  but  the  question  we  must  face  is:  Can  we  afford  to 
miss  out  the  other  forms  of  development?  Can  we  replace  a  negative 
incentive  with  a  positive  incentive  for  work!  Again,  Lord  Krishna  has 
said  in  the  Gita  that  equanimity  constitutes  adeptness  in  action.  This 
philosophy,  this  tradition,  this  inherent  spirituality  that  has  been  a 
part  of  our  Indian  heritage  has  been  India  before  we  came  under 
colonial  rule  to  heights  of  development,  to  heights  of  culture,  art, 
dance  and  music.  Two  hundred  years  ago  we  were  on  the  verge  of 
an  industrial  revolution.  We  were  amongst  the  most  advanced 
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countries  in  the  world.  And  if  you  think  back,  that  was  the  period 
when  the  whole  world  sought  out  India.  It  has  been  200  years  of 
depreciation  that  has  killed  the  economic  side  of  this  development. 
Fortunately,  the  spiritual  side  has  survived  and  that  is  what  has 
given  us  our  strength  today.  That  is  really  the  inner  strength  of 
India. 

The  question  today  is:  Can  we  revitalise  this  in  our  thrust  for 
economic  development?  Can  we  use  this  as  a  motivating  factor  for 
our  science,  technological  development  and  for  our  industrial 
development?  Perhaps,  you  could  spend  a  few  moments  over  this. 

The  second  question  that  I  have  put  was  that  of  industrialisation, 
westernisation,  a  consumerism,  a  materialism  coming  into  our 
society.  In  the  West  we  saw  the  industrial  revolution  take  place. 
They  were  the  first  countries  to  go  through  this  revolution.  It  was 
their  own  culture,  their  own  civilisation  that  developed  into  the 
industrial  revolution,  that  developed  a  civilisation  from  that 
industrial  revolution. 

In  India,  we  are  not  the  flag-bearers.  There  has  been  an  industrial 
revolution  in  other  countries  and  we  are  under  the  pressure  of  that 
culture,  that  civilisation  overwhelming  our  own  culture  and  our  own 
civilisation  and  the  question  that  we  must  put  to  ourselves  is:  How 
will  we  blend  this  technological  and  scientific  industrial  revolution 
with  our  tradition  and  culture,  our  heritage,  and  not  lose  our 
Indianness  through  this  development  process.  Our  civilisation  is, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  few  that  have  maintained  a  continuity  for 
thousands  of  years  and  that  is  our  strength,  that  is  our  inner  strength 
that  keeps  India  together,  that  keeps  India  Indian.  That  has  absorbed 
many  conquerors  who  have  come  and  made  them  Indian.  How  will  we 
preserve  this  under  the  pressure  of  the  onslaught  of  the  western 
technological  or  scientific  culture?  Our  means  of  production,  our 
new  technologies,  the  new  relationship  that  this  produces  between 
various  groups,  between  classes  must  be  areas  about  which  we  must 
think.  Will  our  civilisation  be  able  to  counter  the  pressure  from 
“coca-colonisation”?  Perhaps,  that  is  the  crux  of  the  second  question 
that  I  have  put  to  you.  This  does  not  mean  I  am  talking  of  the 
superficial.  I  do  not  mean  suits  instead  of  dhotis  or  trousers  instead  of 
kurta-pyjama.  These  are  only  the  superficial  manifestations  which  can 
change,  maybe,  will  change.  But  will  we  able  to  maintain  that 
inner  strength  that  we  have?  Will  we  be  able  to  maintain  our  heritage, 
our  traditions?  We  must.  This  is  not  the  question.  The  answer  is  in 
front  of  us.  It  is  the  way  to  that  answer  that  we  have  to  find. 

Technology  is  not  something  that  must  be  in  pockets  at  the  top. 
Panditji  had  talked  about  the  scientific  temper.  Scientific  temper  is 
not  having  a  few  good  scientists  who  are  really  tops  in  their  fields.  It 
is  a  way  of  thinking.  It  is  a  state  of  mind  and  in  fact  I  would  go  as 
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far  as  to  say  that  even  some  of  our  top  scientists  who  are  amongst 
the  best  in  the  world  in  their  particular  field  may  not  have  that 
scientific  temper  when  it  comes  to  the  more  mundane  matters  outside 
their  field  and  this  is  something  that  must  come  if  our  thrust  of 
science  and*  technology  is  to  really  bear  fruit.  We  cannot  have 
pockets  or  bubbles  of  excellence.  They  must  be  supported  by  the 
pyramids  below  them,  with  a  wide  base  which  will  give  them 
stability  and  something  to  draw  upon. 

We  have  achieved  these  pinnacles  but  we  have  not  achieved  that 
broad  base  to  give  stability.  We  must  look  at  these  areas.  A  scientific 
temper  is  not  a  western  or  westernised  way  of  thinking.  Scientific 
temper  came  to  the  ancient  civilisations  long  before  the  western 
civilisation  had  flourished.  When  we  look  back  to  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  to  the  ancient  Chinese,  to  our  own  Indian  civilisation,  we 
find  that  great  heights  have  been  achieved  in  science  and 
technology.  These  are  not  something  new  for  us  today  but  we  have 
had  a  gap  of  a  few  hundred  years  where  this  development  has  not 
taken  place.  Panditji  had  said  that  a  medieval  mind  cannot  be 
applied  to  a  modern  machine.  We  must  produce  modern  minds  in 
India.  The  challenge  is  to  reconcile  an  inner  spirituality  with  the 
imperative  of  progress  and  growth  of  science  and  technology. 

We  have  a  very  good  example  in  Japan.  I  say  Japan  because  I  have 
just  been  there.  They  have  been  able  to  blend  modern 
sophisticated  technology  with  their  traditions,  their  heritage 
and  their  inherent  Japaneseness.  Will  we  be  able  to  do  the  same 
and  what  are  the  directions  that  our  educational  institutions  must  take 
to  produce  this  integrated  development  of  the  human  being  in  India? 

Will  we  ultimately  be  able  to  have  continuity  in  Indian 
civilisation,  not  just  from  5,000  years  ago  to  today?  But  will  we  be 
able  to  take  it  ahead  for  the  next  5,000  years  or  will  we  because  of 
our  lack  of  initiative  or  drive  finish  our  civilisation  at  some  point  and 
blend  it  into  a  western  civilisation?  Will  Indian  civilisation  continue 
in  its  tradition  of  continuity  or  will  it  become  like  Thebes  and 
Babylon?  These  are  the  questions  that  we  must  consider  today. 
Perhaps,  the  most  important  is  that  of  the  blending  of  the  two 
cultures,  of  science  and  technology  and  philosophy  and  the 
humanities.  How  best  can  we  do  this? 

In  our  striving  for  development,  for  progress,  for  a  better  life  for 
our  people,  we  must  canalise  both  these  energies,  the  spiritual 
energy  and  a  scientific  and  technological  energy. 

I  was  at  Kalpakkam  a  few  days  ago  and  as  you  know  it  is  just  a 
few  hundred  metres  from  Mahabalipuram.  How  beautifully  they 
both  bring  these  energies  together — the  spiritual  at  Mahabalipuram 
and  a  scientific  and  technological  energy  at  Kalpakkam.  Both  at  one 
place  and  both  representing  India,  ancient  and  new  and  as 
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Panditji  has  said,  the  temples  of  India,  the  old  and  the  new.  These 
two  energies  must  be  blended,  must  be  used  in  parallel  to  take  our 
country  into  the  next  phase  of  our  development  process.  Perhaps, 
Adi  Shankara’s  Advaita,  the  unity  of  mind  and  matter  is  what  we  are 
looking  for.  We  must  maintain  this  harmony.  Technology  is  a  tool  of 
man’s  creation,  a  creation  of  the  human  mind.  It  must  not  be 
allowed  to  become  the  master.  Many  of  the  frictions,  many  of  the 
tensions,  many  of  the  fears  that  we  have  today,  whether  it  is  of 
nuclear  weapons,  or  of  disarmament,  are  born  of  this.  Are  we  going 
to  develop  the  human  mind  faster  than  we  are  developing 
science  and  technology  and  will  the  human  mind  ultimately  still  be 
in  a  position  to  control  the  science  and  technology  that  it  is 
discovering?  Ancient  India  had  a  certain  philosophy  which  gives  us 
tremendous  strength.  Our  philosophers  were  not  just  sitting  in  ivory 
towers  but  their  philosophy  turned  almost  every  Indian  into  a 
philosopher  and  that  is  again  our  strength  today.  We  must  not  let 
this  change  with  the  induction  of  science  and  technology,  of  what  we 
call  modern  temper. 

Philosophy  has  always  been  in  the  warp  and  woof  of  Indian  life,  of 
our  system.  It  must  not  be  allowed  to  climb  up  from  there  into  ivory 
tower.  I  would  not  like  to  ask  our  philosophers  to  come  down  from 
their  ivory  towers  or  like  to  ask  our  masses  to  go  up  into  these  ivory 
towers. 

I  must  congratulate  you  once  more  on  your  sixtieth  birthday. 


A  Century  of  Endeavour  Beckons  to  Us 


T^his  is  a  moment  consecrated  by  history.  One  hundred  years 
have  passed  since  the  Indian  National  Congress  first  met  in  this 
great  city.  Between  then  and  now,  India  and  the  world  have  witnessed 
profound  historical  changes — changes  that  have  affected  the 
very  structure  of  human  thought  and  action.  In  this  epoch  of 
radical  change,  the  Indian  National  Congress  brought  the  world  to 
India  and  took  India  to  the  world.  Its  non-violent  revolution  has 
transformed  our  nation.  Today,  it  charts  the  path  to  India’s 
greatness. 

We  rejoice  in  this  movement.  We  rejoice  in  the  great  achievements, 
the  great  deeds  of  the  people  of  India.  We  rejoice  in  the  noble 
expressions  of  the  human  intellect  and  spirit  represented  by 
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Mahatma  Gandhi,  Jawaharlal  Nehru  and  Indira  Gandhi.  We  rejoice 
in  the  pledge  redeemed.  We  rejoice  that  the  honour  is  ours  now  to 
carry  the  torch  of  freedom  and  progress. 

But  our  joy  is  mixed  with  sorrow.  Indiraji  should  have  been  here 
today,  speaking  to  you  in  her  gentle,  impassioned  voice.  One  with 
Bharatmata’s  immortal  spirit,  she  now  shines  as  a  lodestar  not  only 
for  us  but  for  all  humanity. 

As  I  recall  the  great  women  and  men  who  have  led  the  Indian 
National  Congress — the  Parliament  of  Indian  Nationalism — I  feel 
proud  and  humble.  I  draw  strength  from  the  glorious  tradition  of 
our  party  and  from  the  overflowing  affection  of  the  people  of  India. 

May  I  thank  dynamic  Bombay  and  its  gracious  and  hospitable 
people,  for  playing  host  to  us,  as  they  played  host  to  our  founding 
fathers  in  1885.  I,  of  course,  have  a  sentimental  relationship  with 
Bombay.  I  was  born  here.  Life-giving  currents  from  every  part  of 
India  flow  into  Bombay.  It  is  India  in  microcosm. 

Many  distinguished  delegates  have  come  to  this  Session  from  far 
and  near,  bringing  to  us  the  friendship  and  greetings  of  their  parties 
and  peoples.  We  appreciate  this  gesture.  Through  these  honoured 
guests,  we  send  our  good  wishes  to  the  people  of  their  countries. 

As  I  stand  before  you  this  morning,  my  mind  travels  back  to  those 
fateful  years  when  the  Congress  fought  for  India’s  freedom.  And  I 
think  of  those  giants  who  made  the  Indian  National  Congress. 
Seldom  has  the  world  seen  a  nobler  galaxy  of  women  and  men,  so 
selfless  in  their  devotion  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  so  exalted  in 
thought,  so  brave  in  action,  so  pure  in  spirit.  To  remember  them  is 
to  live  once  again  in  those  times  ‘when  the  world’s  great  age  seemed 
to  begin  anew.’  A.O.  Hume,  Woomesh  Chandra  Bonnerji, 
Dadabhai  Naoroji,  Pherozeshah  Mehta,  Mahadev  Govind  Ranade, 
Badruddin  Tyabji,  Lokmanya  Tilak,  Gopaf  Krishna  Gokhale, 
Surendra  Nath  Bannerjee,  Annie  Besant,  Bepin  Chandra  Pal,  Lala 
Lajpat  Rai,  Mahatma  Gandhi,  Motilal  Nehru,  Madan  Mohan 
Malaviya,  Deshbandhu  Chitta  Ranjan  Das,  Srinivasa  Iyengar, 
Sarojini  Naidu,  M.A.  Ansari,  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  Sardar  Vallabhbhai 
Patel,  Chakravarti  Rajagopalachari,  Mazharul  Haque,  Satyamurthi, 
Rajendra  Prasad,  Maulana  Abul  Kalam  Azad,  Saifudin  Kitchlew, 
Tristoan  de  Braganza  Cunha,  Gopabandhu  Das,  Netaji  Subhas 
Chandra  Bose,  Gopinath  Bordoloi,  Govind  Ballabh  Pant, 
Purushottam  Das  Tandon,  T.  Prakasam,  Bidhan  Chandra  Roy, 
Acharya  Kripalani,  Acharya  Narendra  Dev,  Rajkumari  Amrit  Kaur, 
Rafi  Ahmed  Kidwai,  Acharya  Vinoba  Bhave,  Jayaprakash  Narayan, 
Indira  Gandhi,  Kamaraj,  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri,  Gurmukh  Singh, 
Musafir,  Fakhruddin  Ali  Ahmed  and  countless  others.  We  bow  in 
reverence  to  their  memory.  They  awakened  the  spirit  of  freedom  in 
the  Indian  people  crushed  under  the  oppressive  burden  of 
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imperialism.  Gurudev  Tagore  and  Shri  Aurobindo  Ghosh  were  one 
with  the  leaders  of  our  struggle  for  independence  in  reawakening 
India  to  its  true  destiny. 

It  is  our  fortune  that  one  of  our  great  freedom  fighters,  Khan 
Abdul  Ghaffar  Khan  Sahib,  is  with  us  today.  His  life  is  a  saga  of 
sacrifice  and  non-violence.  He  has  asked  nothing  for  himself  and  has 
given  his  all  to  the  service  of  his  fellow  men.  We  greet  him  with 
respect,  with  love,  and  pray  he  may  long  be  with  us. 

We  are  blessed  with  the  presence  of  large  number  of  freedom 
fighters.  We  honour  them  for  they  made  freedom  a  living  reality. 
Their  refusal  to  submit  to  the  indignity  of  slavery,  the  very  act  of 
their  defiance,  and  their  luminous  vision  of  a  united  and  free  India 
touched  the  imagination  of  millions.  To  the  nameless  and  unsung 
heroes  of  our  freedom  struggle,  we  offer  our  humble  tribute.  Their 
life-blood  nourishes  the  body  of  independent  India. 

How  did  the  miracle  of  India’s  rebirth  in  freedom  come  about? 
And  what  did  India  do  with  this  new  life?  The  answers  are  to  be 
found  in  the  story  of  the  Indian  National  Congress. 

How  shall  we  remember  Mahatma  Gandhi,  that  eternal  pilgrim  of 
freedom?  Born  of  the  very  spirit  of  India,  steeped  in  the  tradition, 
the  song,  the  legend  of  our  ancient  land — and  yet  he  was 
revolutionary.  Unique  among  revolutionaries,  he  marched  for 
freedom,  clad  in  the  robe  of  truth,  with  non-violence  for  his  staff. 

He  did  not  counter  the  violence  of  the  oppressor  with  the  violence 
of  the  oppressed.  He  met  it  by  changing  the  oppressed  from  within. 
He  freed  them  from  fear  and  hatred.  He  ignited  the  greatest 
peaceful  mass  movement  known  to  history.  At  his  gentle  summons, 
millions  of  Indians  rose  to  assert  their  human  dignity  and  walked 
upright  with  the  spark  of  greatness  in  them. 

Gandhiji  the  revolutionary  was  concerned  with  nothing  less  than 
the  total  reconstruction  of  our  society.  In  Champaran  among  the 
impoverished  peasants,  in  Ahmedabad  among  the  textile  workers 
and  in  hundreds  of  thousands  of  villages  of  India,  he  had  seen  the 
soul  of  India  seared  by  the  ruthless  exploitation  of  the  poor.  He  saw 
how  India’s  social  system  had  been  vitiated  by  iniquitous 
practices — the  oppression  of  the  Harijans,  of  the  women  and  of  the 
poor. 

To  Mahatma  Gandhi,  the  key  to  India’s  progress  was  the 
development  of  its  villages.  In  his  unified  vision,  education, 
agriculture,  village  industry,  social  reform,  all  came  together  to 
provide  the  basis  for  a  vibrant  rural  society,  free  from  exploitation 
and  linked  to  the  urban  centres  as  equals.  Our  planning 
incorporates  this  basic  insight. 

His  crusade  against  untouchability  stirred  an  ossified  system.  His 
radical  premise  of  human  dignity  and  equality  electrified  millions 
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who  lived  and  struggled  at  the  very  margin  of  social  existence. 
Independent  India  was  to  enshrine  Mahatma  Gandhi’s  war  on 
untouchability  in  its  Constitution. 

The  freedom  movement  transformed  the  status  of  women. 
Women  fought  along  with  men  as  comrades.  In  the  process,  the 
shackles  that  had  bound  them  fell  away.  Legal  safeguards  and  rights 
were  to  come  later  but  Mahatma  Gandhi  emancipated  women  from 
slavery  and  oppression.  What  took  centuries  in  other  countries  was 
accomplished  in  a  matter  of  decades  in  our  freedom  struggle. 

The  mark  of  true  revolutionary  is  that  he  sets  new  standards  and 
values.  Gandhiji  did.  Let  us  recall  his  words: 

I  will  give  you  a  talisman.  Whenever  you  are  in  doubt  or 
when  the  self  becomes  too  much  with  you,  apply  the  following 
test:  Recall  the  face  of  the  poorest  and  the  weakest  man  whom 
you  may  have  seen  and  ask  yourself  if  the  step  you  contemplate 
is  going  to  be  of  any  use  to  him.  Will  he  gain  anything  by  it? 
Will  it  restore  him  to  a  control  over  his  own  life  and  destiny?  In 
other  words,  will  it  lead  to  swaraj  for  the  hungry  and  spiritually 
starving  millions?  Then  you  will  find  your  doubts  and  your  self 
melting  away. 

We  cannot,  and  will  not,  rest  until  we  have  won  true  swaraj  for 
the  hungry  and  spiritually  starving  millions — until  we  have  wiped 
out  poverty  from  our  land.  Then  and  only  then  can  we  claim  the 
privilege  of  being  true  disciples  of  the  great  Mahatma. 

Mahatma  Gandhi  called  Jawaharlal  Nehru  ‘the  jewel  of  India’. 
Panditji  added  new  dimensions  to  our  concept  of  freedom.  To  a 
reawakened  India,  he  brought  intimations  of  mighty  historical  forces 
at  work  on  the  world  stage.  As  the  freedom  struggle  grew  in 
intensity,  he  went  out  among  the  masses,  unfolding  his  vision  of  the 
future:  immemorial  India  rejuvenated  by  modern  science, 
technology,  and  the  cleansing  moral  force  of  socialism,  yet  retaining 
her  identity  and  the  age  old  wealth  of  her  spiritual  wisdom. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru  destroyed  the  edific  of  imperialism.  For  he 
knew  he  had  the  greater  task  of  building  a  new  society.  He  was  a 
great  builder.  He  gave  India  the  enduring  structure  of  democratic 
parliamentary  institutions  buttressed  by  the  rule  of  law. 
Fundamental  rights,  directive  principles  of  State  policy  and 
safeguards  for  the  Scheduled  Castes  and  Scheduled  Tribes  together 
make  our  Constitution  one  of  humanity’s  great  charters  of  freedom 
and  equality.  We  have  passed  through  many  a  crisis,  but  democracy 
has  continued  to  flourish — to  the  consternation  of  those  who 
believed  that  democracy  was  for  the  rich,  not  for  the  poor.  In  India, 
democracy,  with  all  its  claimant  contention,  is  alive  and  vibrant. 
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Jawaharlal  Nehru  fashioned  the  planning  process  to  reach  the 
ultimate  objective  of  a  socialist.  Planning  is  now  a  part  of  the 
national  consensus.  It  was  not  always  so.  It  used  to  be  described  as 
the  road  to  serfdom.  Those  who  scoffed  have  stayed  to  praise.  We 
have  a  strong  economy.  We  are  firmly  set  on  the  path  of  self-reliance, 
which  means  more  freedom,  not  less.  Our  planning  process  has 
succeeded. 

Panditji  built  the  infrastructure  of  science  and  technology  with 
loving  care.  Atomic  energy  and  Space  stand  out  as  symbols  of  this 
achievement,  but  no  field  was  left  untouched.  Let  us  not  forget  that 
it  was  Panditji  who  established  the  great  laboratories,  the  giant 
irrigation  dams,  the  fertilizer  plants  and  the  agricultural  universities. 
This  was  the  foundation  of  our  self-sufficiency. 

Immersed  as  he  was  in  the  thick  of  our  freedom  struggle.  Pandit 
Nehru  foresaw  that,  in  the  ultimate  analysis,  the  linkages  between 
modern  agriculture  and  industrialisation  offered  the  only  lasting 
solution  to  the  poverty  of  India’s  masses.  With  Independence,  the 
time  came  to  translate  into  reality  the  dream  of  a  vigorous, 
industrialised  India.  Panditji  created  the  imposing  structure  of  our 
industry.  Leading  this  mighty  effort  was  the  public  sector,  a  strong 
and  dependable  lever  for  development.  He  envisioned  for  it  the 
commanding  heights  of  the  economy.  Under  his  inspiration,  basic 
industries,  infrastructure,  machine  building,  oil  exploration,  metals 
and  minerals  and  defence  industries  were  established  in  the  public 
sector.  New  technology  was  absorbed  and  nurtured.  New  skills  came 
to  those  who  had  never  turned  a  simple  lathe.  Centres  of  modern 
industry  blossomed  in  backward  and  remote  areas.  With  confidence, 
the  Indian  people  wrote  a  new  chapter  in  their  long  and  tumultuous 
history.  Through  the  instrument  of  the  public  sector,  Jawaharlal 
Nehru  made  the  decisive  break  with  India’s  colonial  deindustrialised 
stagnation. 

Panditji  was  the  great  unifier  of  the  Indian  people.  India  is  the 
home  of  many  great  religions.  Her  many  splendoured  mansion  of 
unity  rests  on  the  bedrock  of  secularism.  Like  a  great  teacher,  he 
expounded  in  simple  language  the  philosophy  of  secularism.  He 
repeatedly  warned  the  nation  against  communalism.  To  him, 
secularism  was  the  beacon  light  when  waves  of  passion  threatened  to 
submerge  us. 

Panditji  looked  at  the  world  with  the  eyes  of  a  humanist,  in  love 
with  nature  and  with  the  works  of  man.  He  perceived  before  many 
others,  that  the  splitting  of  the  atom  had  changed  for  all  time  to 
come  the  universe  of  discourse  among  nations.  War  in  nuclear  age 
was  no  longer  policy  by  other  means — it  was  mass  suicide.  He  saw 
no  meaning  in  military  blocs.  They  did  not  guarantee  security.  They 
only  guaranteed  fear.  He  wanted  nations  to  co-operate,  not 
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dominate.  He  evolved  the  philosophy  of  non-alignment. 
Non-alignment  is  the  international  expression  of  national 
resurgence.  It  is  the  extension  of  democracy  to  international 
relations.  It  means  independence  of  thought  and  action.  Panditji 
abjured  entanglement  with  power  blocs,  because  power  blocs  are 
based  on  conflict  and  erode  the  independence  of  countries  which 
join  them.  He  put  forward  the  positive  concept  of  peaceful 
coexistence  and  co-operation  to  build  a  better,  saner  world  free  from 
anxiety,  suspicion  and  fear.  This  vision  of  a  co-operative  world  order 
even  today  guides  the  Non-Aligned  Movement,  representing  the  vast 
majority  of  the  family  of  nations.  It  is  a  powerful  forge  for  freedom, 
peace  and  justice  in  the  world.  In  its  centenary  year,  the  Indian 
National  Congresss  is  proud  that  India  has  the  honour  to  lead  the 
Non-Aligned  Movement. 

All  this  and  more  is  the  legacy  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  his 
imperishable  bequest  to  us  in  the  Indian  National  Congress. 

The  smooth  succession  of  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri  proved  the 
inherent  strength  of  our  democratic  system.  He  guided  the  country 
with  steadfast  devotion  to  the  basic  policies  of  the  Congress.  The 
Congress  has  always  stood  for  patriotism,  simplicity,  selfless  service 
and  dedication  to  the  cause  of  the  underprivileged:  Shastriji 
epitomised  these  values. 

With  the  sudden  demise  of  Shastriji,  once  more  the  questions 
arose  with  even  greater  urgency:  Would  a  united  India  survive? 
Would  its  democracy  endure?  Would  a  food-deficit  country  be  able 
to  preserve  its  Independence?  Would  the  cry  of  social  justice  remain 
unheeded?  India’s  voice  for  freedom,  peace  and  justice  remain  as 
firm  and  resonant  as  in  the  past?  Or  would  neo-colonialism  claim 
yet  another  victim?  Would  India  once  again  become  a  petitioner  in 
the  chancelleries  of  the  West? 

The  world  was  torn  by  anxiety  and  conflict.  In  Vietnam,  war 
continued  to  rage.  There  were  no  signs  of  any  lessening  of  East-West 
tensions.  In  India,  food  shortages  and  inflation  bred  serious  unrest. 
There  were  intense  pressures  to  abandon  the  path  of  planned 
development.  It  was  a  situation  to  daunt  the  most  stout-hearted. 

Never  known  to  flee  from  challenge,  Indira  Gandhi  took  up 
cudgels  on  behalf  of  the  masses  of  India.  She  placed  the  removal  of 
poverty  at  the  very  centre  of  the  planning. process.  One  radical  step 
followed  boldly  upon  another,  establishing  beyond  doubt  where  the 
sympathies  of  the  Indian  National  Congress  lay.  The  nationalisation 
of  banks,  the  abolition  of  privy-purses,  the  takeover  of  the  coal 
mines,  the  promulgation  of  radical  land  reforms  and  the  creation  of 
constitutional  safety-nets  for  them,  the  formulation  of  a  system  of 
guaranteed  prices  to  farmers,  the  setting  up  of  a  country-wide  public 
distribution  system,  the  large  scale  extension  of  modern  technology 
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to  agriculture,  the  establishment  of  the  Monopolies  and  Restrictive 
Trade  Practices  Commission  to  curb  concentration  of  economic 
power,  the  great  impetus  to  the  growth  of  the  public  sector,  the 
tremendous  fillip  to  indigenous  science  and  technology,  the  Pokhran 
test  for  peaceful  purposes,  the  Space  programme  and  the  launching 
of  the  massive  20-Point  Programme  and  the  Rural  Landless  Labour 
Employment  Guarantee  Programme — all  these  electrified  the  nation. 

The  Congress  in  the  late  ’sixties  reminded  one  of  Panditji’s  address 
to  the  1936  Lucknow  Congress,  where  he  said:  “We  have  largely  lost 
touch  with  the  masses  and,  deprived  of  the  life-giving  energy  that 
flows  from  them,  we  dry  up  and  weaken  and  our  organisation 
shrinks  and  loses  the  power  it  had.” 

The  people  were  adrift.  The  policies  of  the  Congress  were  in 
confusion.  There  was  no  programme  of  action.  At  this  point  of  crisis, 
Indira  Gandhi  revitalised  the  party  by  restoring  its  organic  link  with 
the  masses.  The  sap  of  action  began  to  flow  once  again  in  the  veins 
of  the  organisation.  The  vocabulary  and  the  idiom  of  Indian  politics 
were  never  to  be  same  again  after  her  historic  call  for  ‘garibi  hatao’. 

Indiraji  transformed  the  Congress  from  a  party  in  which  vested 
interest  had  gradually  gained  ascendancy  into  a  party  which 
identified  itself  totally  with  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  poor. 
Through  her  unrelenting  struggle  against  those  who  opposed  radical 
change  in  our  social  and  economic  structure,  she  placed  her 
indelible  stamp  on  the  history  of  our  party.  With  unparalleled 
tenacity,  she  persuaded  millions  of  Congresswomen  and  men  to 
pursue  the  path  of  socialism  to  progress .  She  took  the  people  into  confidence 
on  the  nature  of  the  issues  which  were  convulsing  the  Congress  and 
mobilised  them  behind  her  policies.  The  masses  gave  her  the  strength  to 
face  with  unequalled  courage  the  inner  turmoil  of  the  party.  They 
manned  the  barricades.  In  1969,  the  champions  of  the  status  quo 
had  to  retreat,  relinquishing  their  control  of  our  great  organisation. 
The  triumph  of  the  Congress  in  the  1971  elections  was  a  big  blow  to 
the  forces  that  had  thwarted  social  change  from  within  the  party. 
They  were  to  regroup  and  challenge  her  again. 

India’s  unequivocal  stand  on  major  international  issues  had 
disturbed,  even  alarmed,  forces  who  were  exerting  pressures  on  us  to 
deflect  us  from  our  independent  policy  of  non-alignment.  The 
emergence  of  sovereign  Bangladesh  and  Indira  Gandhi’s  historic  role 
in  it  were  anathema  to  neo-imperialism.  Almost  immediately 
thereafter  began  the  collusion  between  external  and  internal  forces  of 
destabilisation.  The  international  economic  crisis,  widespread 
drought  and  inflation  within  the  country  put  an  intolerable  strain  on 
our  system.  National  stability  was  in  dire  peril. 

To  meet  an  unprecedented  threat  to  the  nation’s  stability,  an 
emergency  was  proclaimed  in  1975.  The  process  of  socio-economic 
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change  gathered  momentum  with  the  promulgation  of  the  bold  and 
dynamic  20-Point  Programme.  A  democrat  to  the  core  of  her 
being,  Indiraji  tailed  elections  in  1977.  She  accepted  the  verdict  of 
the  people  who  defeated  her  and  the  Congress.  She  knew  it  was  an 
angry  reaction  to  some  mistakes  that  had  been  committed,  but  that 
the  people  were  still  with  her  and  with  the  Congress.  She  stood  by 
the  people  in  their  travail  as  they  faced  the  tragic  consequences  of 
the  reversal  of  nationally  accepted  policies.  But  many  of  her 
colleagues  did  not  have  her  courage  of  conviction.  Their  vision 
faltered.  They  parted  company  with  her.  The  Congress  again 
emerged,  with  youth  in  the  vanguard,  as  the  sword  arm  of  the  poor. 
They  voted  her  back  in  1980,  expressing  their  unbounded  love  for 
her  and  trust  in  her  commitment  to  social  justice. 

In  radicalising  the  Congress,  Indira  Gandhi  also  gave  new 
strength  and  vitality  to  the  democratic  parliamentary  institutions  of 
the  Republic.  She  realigned  our  political  process  with  the  urges  of 
the  toiling  masses.  By  translating  the  people’s  aspirations  into  epoch 
making  legislation,  policy  innovations  and  programmes  for  the  uplift 
of  the  poor,  she  made  the  legislatures  watchful  guardians  of  the 
rights  and  needs  of  the  people.  Elections  and  the  parliamentary 
process  acquired  ideological  and  programmatic  clarity,  giving 
direction  to  national  progress.  She  mobilised  immense  numbers  of 
people  from  all  strata,  filling  them  with  hope  and  deepening  their 
allegiance  to  the  democratic  way  of  life.  In  victory  as  in  defeat, 
Indiraji  was  the  prime  mover  of  the  people’s  emotions  and 
endeavours.  She  ensured  that  India’s  democracy  would  never  be  the 
plaything  of  vested  interests. 

Indira  Gandhi  knew,  as  did  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  that  social  justice 
depended  on  the  production  and  equitable  distribution  of  wealth. 
She  attended  to  the  growth  potential  of  our  economy  like  a  loving 
mother.  The  first  to  claim  her  attention  was  agriculture.  Not  just 
because  an  overwhelming  majority  derived  their  livelihood  from 
agriculture,  but  because  national  independence  and  self-respect 
demanded  that  we  do  not  stretch  our  hands  before  anyone  for  food. 
Many  here  will  still  recall  the  pain  and  the  humiliation  of  the 
‘ship-to-mouth’  days.  She  called  upon  our  farmers  and  our 
agricultural  scientists  to  apply  modern  technology  to  increase  food 
production.  Their  heart-warming  response  is  a  matter  of  history. 
Thus  were  laid  the  impregnable  foundations  of  self-reliance. 

As  she  had  faced  not  one  but  two  oil  crises,  Indira  Gandhi  was 
determined  to  take  India  towards  self-sufficiency  in  energy  resources. 
The  prodigious  effort  to  raise  oil  production,  trebling  it  in  the  short 
space  of  four  years,  is  testimony  to  her  far-sighted  vision. 

Indiraji  had  a  unique  relationship  with  India’s  dedicated  scientific 
community.  She  was  their  special  friend  to  whom  they  turned  for 
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counsel  and  encouragement.  Together  they  placed  India  in  the  front 
rank  of  international  scientific  communities.  A  few  days  ago  I  was  in 
Kalpakkam  to  inaugurate  the  fast  breeder  test  reactor.  India  is  the 
seventh  country  in  the  world  to  have  such  a  reactor.  Indiraji’s 
monumental  work  in  furthering  indigenous  science  and  technology 
has  greatly  strengthened  the  base  for  self-reliance. 

Generations  will  remember  with  gratitude  the  decisive  direction 
Indira  Gandhi  gave  to  India’s  industrialisation  and  technological 
advance.  She  set  exacting  tasks  for  the  public  sector  which 
responded  with  enthusiasm.  Through  the  exertions  of  the  working 
class  and  talented  managers  and  technologists,  it  became  the  pivot 
of  India’s  industrial  progress.  All  branches  and  sectors  of  industry 
grew  with  speed,  placing  India  among  the  major  industrial  nations 
of  the  world.  The  enormous  range  and  depth  of  industrial  progress, 
centred  on  the  public  sector,  has  served  the  nation  well.  Today,  if  we 
are  poised  for  faster  technological  growth,  the  credit  goes  to  Indiraji 
who  prepared  the  seed  bed  of  modernisation. 

In  the  international  field,  Indira  Gandhi  was  the  authentic  voice  of 
non-alignment,  of  peace  and  peaceful  coexistence,  disarmament  and 
development.  She  was  bold  and  fearless,  refusing  to  be  cowed  down 
by  pressures  howsoever  strong.  Where  the  independence  or 
sovereignty  of  India  were  in  question,  she  never  vacillated,  never 
hesitated,  never  compromised.  She  stood  like  a  rock  in  the  defence  of 
India. 

The  passion  that  ruled  her  was  above  all  the  passion  for  the  unity 
and  integrity  of  India.  In  the  perspective  of  history,  she  knew  how 
India  had  been  subjugated  because  of  its  inability  to  rectify  internal 
weaknesses  and  to  unitedly  confront  external  dangers.  She  turned 
the  searchlight  on  the  internal  social  malaise  that  weakened  the 
nation — the  deprivation  of  the  Scheduled  Castes  and  the  Scheduled 
Tribes,  the  social  and  economic  backwardness  of  the  minorities, 
communalism,  casteism  and  narrow  regional  loyalties.  Her  effort 
throughout  was  to  strengthen  the  national  fabric.  Her 
socio-economic  programmes  are  her  greatest  contribution  to  national 
integration. 

But  she  never  forgot  the  threats  to  India,  external  and  internal, 
direct  and  indirect,  military  and  economic.  She  campaigned 
relentlessly  to  alert  the  nation  to  these  dangers  and  toiled 
unremittingly  to  strengthen  our  defences.  She  had  seen  again  and 
again  how  the  independence  and  unity  of  nations  had  been 
suborned  and  subverted.  She  was  determined  not  to  let  this  happen 
to  India.  Nothing  would  induce  her  to  accept  the  dilution  of  an  iota 
of  India’s  unity  and  sovereignty,  even  at  the  cost  of  her  life. 

What  of  the  future?  Where  do  we  go  from  here? 

There  is  no  rest  for  us.  As  Jawaharlal  Nehru  had  said,  “We 
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cannot  rest,  for  rest  is  betrayal  of  those  who  have  gone  and  in  going 
handed  the  torch  of  freedom  to  us  to  keep  alight;  it  is  betrayal  of  the 
cause  we  have  espoused  and  the  pledge  we  have  taken;  it  is  betrayal 
of  the  millions  who  never  rest.”  We  cannot  rest. 

The  history  of  our  party  tells  us  that,  at  each  critical  turning 
point,  we  took  stock  of  our  weaknesses  and  strengths  to  decide  the 
direction  we  must  take.  The  present  situation  demands  a  similar 
unsparing  examination.  Without  self-introspection,  without  soul 
searching,  movement  will  not  be  of  much  avail.  We  must  see 
ourselves  in  the  mirror  of  truth.  What  have  we  done  with  the  legacy 
of  our  great  leaders? 

To  answer  this  question,  I  must  delve  into  my  own  political 
experience,  short  though  it  is.  When  I  started  my  political  work,  it 
was  only  with  the  motive  of  being  by  the  side  of  my  mother.  She 
bore  with  stoic  fortitude  the  irreparable  loss  of  a  son  who  had  been 
a  tower  of  strength.  She  gave  me  no  directions,  no  formulae,  no 
prescriptions.  She  just  said,  “Understand  the  real  India,  its  people, 
its  problems.”  So  I  plunged  into  work.  Millions  of  faces  in  varying 
moods  of  joy  and  sorrow,  of  eager  expectation,  of  triumph  and 
defeat  filled  my  being,  till  they  merged  into  the  face  of  Mother  India, 
proud,  defiant,  confident  but  also  full  of  sad  perplexity.  Always,  the 
unspoken  question  haunting  her  face:  Whither  India? 

I  was  exhilarated  by  what  had  been  achieved  in  the  short  period 
since  Independence.  I  was  also  saddened  by  what  might  have  been 
but  was  not,  because  of  weaknesses  in  government  and  in  the  party. 
I  kept  my  counsel  to  myself  as  I  was  an  apprentice  in  the  great 
school  of  politics. 

After  two  years  of  incessant  travelling,  meeting  people,  reading 
and  reflection,  I  felt  I  could  go  to  her  with  my  perceptions.  Listening 
to  me,  she  thought  I  had  gained  some  understanding  of  the 
complexities  of  our  society.  And  then  she  began  to  unburden  herself. 
She  spoke  of  India’s  enduring  strength  and  of  her  hopes  for  India, 
but  also  of  her  apprehensions  and  anxieties.  She  analysed  with 
clinical  precision  how  the  entire  system  had  been  weakened  from 
within,  how  the  party  had  once  again  been  infiltrated  by  vested 
interests  who  would  not  allow  us  to  move,  how  patronage  and 
graft  had  affected  the  national  institutional  framework,  how 
nationalism  and  patriotism  had  ebbed,  how  the  pettiness  and 
selfishness  of  persons  in  political  positions  had  ruptured  social  fabric. 
She  was  clear  that  if  India  had  to  keep  her  ‘tryst  with  destiny’,  so 
much  had  to  change.  And  then,  suddenly,  she  left  us.  Indiraji’s 
thoughts  and  reflections  on  the  state  of  the  nation  are  an  abiding 
influence. 

We  have  cherished  our  democracy.  Democracy  is  our  strength.  In 
1984,  the  people  of  India  gave  our  party  its  largest  ever  majority. 
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Their  eloquent  verdict  strengthened  the  unity  and  integrity  of  India. 
A  nation  sorrowing  over  its  beloved  leader  drew  from  its  vast 
reserves  of  strength  to  protect  the  inheritance  of  its  glorious  freedom 
struggle. 

We  applied  the  lessons  of  the  1984  elections  to  the  complex  and 
difficult  problems  in  Punjab  and  Assam.  Our  basic  concern  was  to 
end  any  sense  of  alienation  in  the  larger  interests  of  national  unity. 
We  carried  forward  the  process  to  reach  understanding  and 
harmony,  to  dispel  mistrust  and  suspicion  and  to  seek  the  people’s 
mandate  for  progress  through  brotherhood.  We  had  no  narrow 
partisan  considerations  in  view.  The  situation  demanded  that  we  rise 
above  mere  expediency.  The  Congress,  with  its  century-old  tradition 
of  nationalism,  put  India  first. 

We  have  no  illusions  that  all  problems  have  been  resolved.  But  the 
democratic  way  of  nation-building  requires  patience,  perseverance 
and  a  spirit  of  conciliation.  Those  who  have  been  entrusted  with 
responsibility  have  to  constantly  keep  in  view  the  larger  perspective 
of  unity.  They  have  to  act  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  we  have  acted, 
the  spirit  of  the  nationalism.  Enduring  unity  comes  from  the  willing 
co-operation  of  all. 

We  proclaim  and  celebrate  the  unity  of  India.  It  is  a  fact  of 
transcending  significance.  But  is  it  not  also  a  fact  that  most  of  us,  in 
our  daily  lives,  do  not  think  of  ourselves  as  Indians?  We  see 
ourselves  as  Hindus,  Muslims  or  Christians,  or  Malayalees, 
Maharashtrians,  Bengalis.  Worse,  we  think  of  ourselves  as  Brahmins, 
Thakurs,  Jats,  Yadavas  and  so  on  and  so  forth.  And  we  shed  blood 
to  unhold  our  narrow  and  selfish  denominations.  We  are  imprisoned 
by  the  narrow  domestic  walls  of  religion,  language,  caste  and  region, 
blocking  out  the  clear  view  of  a  resurgent  nation.  Political  parties. 
State  Governments  and  social  organisations  promote  policies, 
programmes  and  ideologies  which  divide  brother  from  brother  and 
sister  from  sister.  Bonds  of  fraternity  and  solidarity  yield  to  the 
onslaughts  of  meanness  and  mind  and  spirit.  Is  this  the  India  for 
which  Mahatma  Gandhi  and  Indira  Gandhi  sacrificed  their  lives? 

Turn  to  the  great  institutions  of  our  country  and  you  will  see  that 
too  often,  behind  their  imposing  facades,  the  spirit  and  substance 
lack  vitality.  The  work  they  do  sometimes  seem  strangely  irrelevant 
to  the  primary  concerns  of  the  masses.  Attempts  are  made  to  taint 
the  electoral  process  at  its  very  source.  Issues  of  crucial  national 
importance  are  frequently  subordinated  to  individual,  sectional  and 
regional  interests.  Our  legislatures  do  not  set  standards  for  other 
groups  to  follow;  they  magnify  manifold  the  conspicuous  lack  of  a 
social  ethic.  A  convenient  conscience  compels  individuals  to 
meander  from  ideology  to  ideology  seeking  power,  influence  and 
riches.  Political  parties  twist  their  tenets,  enticed  by  opportunism.  ‘The 
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best  lack  all  conviction  and  the  worst  are  full  of  passionate  intensity.” 
We  are  amongst  the  few  to  have  the  rule  of  law  and  an 
independent  judiciary.  But  thousands  wait  for  decades  while  an 
elaborate  and  arcane  machinery  grinds  ever  so  slowly.  The  poor 
have  little  hope  of  timely  redress. 

We  value  our  free  Press.  It  made  a  magnificent  contribution  to  our 
freedom  struggle.  After  Independence,  the  national  media  have 
helped  consolidate  our  unity  and  promote  social  and  economic 
change.  But  the  question  the  media  need  to  put  to  themselves  is:  Does 
their  contribution  to  nation  building  measure  up  to  their  role  in  the 
freedom  struggle? 

Our  economy  owes  much  to  the  enterprise  of  our  industrialists. 
But  there  are  some  reputed  business  and  industrial  establishments 
which  shelter  battalions  of  law  breakers  and  tax  evaders.  We  have 
industrialists  untouched  by  the  thrusting  spirit  of  the  great  risk-takers 
and  innovators.  The  trader’s  instinct  for  quick  profits  prevails.  They 
flourish  on  sick  industries.  Many  have  not  cared  to  learn  the 
fundamental  lesson  that  industrialisation  springs  from  the 
development  of  indigenous  technology,  not  from  dependence  on 
others.  Industrial  empire  built  on  the  shaky  foundations  of  excessive 
protection,  social  irresponsibility,  import  orientation  and  corruption 
may  not  last  long. 

The  trade  unions  have  a  glorious  heritage  of  nationalism  and  of 
socially  relevant  radicalism.  Today,  they  are  a  mere  shadow  of  their 
past.  They  now  protect  the  few  who  have,  oblivious  of  millions  who 
have  not.  They  feel  little  concern  for  the  creation  of  national  wealth, 
only  for  a  larger  and  larger  share  in  it.  Nothing  is  considered 
illegitimate  if  one  marches  under  the  right  flag.  Power  without 
responsibility,  rights  without  duties  have  come  to  be  their 
prerogative.  Will  productivity  arise  from  such  stony  soil?  Let  us  not 
forget  that  the  poor  and  the  unemployed  have  to  sacrifice  their 
development  programmes  to  subsidise  inefficient  industry. 

In  the  field  of  education,  the  nation  has  much  to  be  proud  of. 
Access  to  education  has  been  widened  immeasurably.  Indian 
scholars  are  in  the  front  rank  of  creative  endeavour  in  the  best 
institutions  across  the  world.  But  the  schools,  the  universities  and 
the  academies  of  the  Republic,  which  should  fill  our  minds  with 
hope  for  tomorrow,  cause  us  great  concern.  Teachers  seldom  teach 
and  students  seldom  learn.  Strikes,  mass  copying,  agitations  are 
more  attractive  alternatives.  Where  there  should  be  experiment  and 
innovation,  there  is  obeisance  to  dead  ritual  and  custom,  smothering 
creativity  and  the  quest  for  knowledge  and  truth.  Where  there 
should  be  independnece  and  integrity,  there  is  the  heavy  hand  of 
politics,  caste  and  corruption.  Where  there  should  be  a  new 
integration  between  modern  science  and  our  heritage,  there  is  a  dull 
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repetition  of  lifeless  formulae.  Millions  are  illiterate.  Millions  of 
children  have  never  been  inside  a  school. 

And  what  of  the  iron  frame  of  the  system,  the  administrative  and 
the  technical  services,  the  police  and  the  myriad  functionaries  of  the 
State?  They  have  done  so  much  and  can  do  so  much  more,  but  as 
the  proverb  says  there  can  be  no  protection  if  the  fence  starts  eating 
the  crop.  This  is  what  has  happened.  The  fence  has  started  eating 
the  crop.  We  have  Government  servants  who  do  not  serve  but  oppress 
the  poor  and  the  helpless,  police  who  do  not  uphold  the  law  but 
shield  the  guilty,  tax  collectors  who  do  not  collect  taxes  but  connive 
with  those  who  cheat  the  State,  and  whole  legions  whose  only 
concern  is  their  private  welfare  at  the  cost  of  society.  They  have 
no  work  ethic,  no  feeling  for  the  public  cause,  no  involvement  in  the 
future  of  the  nation,  no  comprehension  of  national  goals,  no 
commitment  to  the  values  of  modern  India.  They  have  only  a 
grasping,  mercenary  outlook,  devoid  of  competence,  integrity  and 
commitment. 

How  have  we  come  to  this  pass? 

We  have  looked  at  others.  Now  let  us  look  at  ourselves.  What  has 
become  of  our  great  organisation?  Instead  of  a  party  that  fired  the 
imagination  of  the  masses  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
India,  we  have  shrunk,  losing  touch  with  the  toiling  millions.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  victories  and  defeats  in  elections.  For  a  democratic 
party,  victories  and  defeats  are  part  of  its  continuing  political 
existence.  But  what  does  matter  is  whether  or  not  we  work  among 
the  masses,  whether  or  not  we  are  in  tune  with  their  struggles,  their 
hopes  and  aspirations.  We  are  a  party  of  social  transformation,  but 
in  our  preoccupation  with  governance  we  are  drifting  away  from  the 
people.  Thereby,  we  have  weakened  ourselves  and  fallen  prey  to  the 
ills  that  the  loss  of  invigorating  mass  contact  brings. 

Millions  of  ordinary  Congress  workers  throughout  the  country  are 
full  of  enthusiasm  for  the  Congress  policies  and  programmes.  But 
they  are  handicapped,  for  on  their  backs  ride  the  brokers  of  power 
and  influence,  who  dispense  patronage  to  convert  a  mass  movement 
into  a  feudal  oligarchy.  They  are  self-perpetuating  cliques  who  thrive 
by  invoking  the  slogans  of  caste  and  religion  and  by  enmeshing  the 
living  body  of  the  Congress  in  their  net  of  avarice. 

For  such  persons,  the  masses  do  not  count.  Their  life  style,  their 
thinking — or  lack  of  it,  their  self-aggrandisement,  their  corrupt  ways, 
their  linkages  with  the  vested  interests  in  society  and  their 
sanctimonious  posturing  are  wholly  incompatible  with  work  among 
the  people.  They  are  reducing  the  Congress  organisation  to  shell 
from  which  the  spirit  of  service  and  sacrifice  has  been  emptied. 

As  we  have  distanced  ourselves  from  the  masses,  basic  issues  of 
national  unity  and  integrity,  social  change  and  economic 
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development  recede  into  the  background.  Instead,  phoney  issues, 
shrouded  in  medieval  obscurantism,  occupy  the  centre  of  the  stage. 
Our  Congress  workers,  who  faced  the  bullets  of  British  imperialism, 
run  for  shelter  at  the  slightest  manifestation  of  caste  and  communal 
tension.  Is  this  the  path  that  Gandhiji,  Panditji  and  Indiraji  showed 
to  a  secular,  democratic  India? 

We  talk  of  the  high  principles  and  lofty  ideals  needed  to  build  a 
strong  and  prosperous  India.  But  we  obey  no  discipline,  no  rule, 
follow  no  principle  of  public  morality,  display  no  sense  of  social 
awareness,  show  no  concern  for  the  public  weal.  Corruption  is  not 
only  tolerated  but  even  regarded  as  the  hallmark  of  leadership. 
Flagrant  contradiction  between  what  we  say  and  what  we  do  has 
become  our  way  of  life.  At  every  step,  our  aims  and  actions  conflict. 
At  every  stage,  our  private  self  crushes  our  social  commitment. 

As  action  has  diverged  from  precept,  the  ideology  of  the  Congress 
has  acquired  the  status  of  an  heirloom,  to  be  polished  and  brought 
out  on  special  occasions.  It  must  be  a  living  force  to  animate  the 
Congress  workers  in  their  day-to-day  activity.  Our  ideology  of 
nationalism,  secularism,  democracy  and  socialism  is  the  only 
relevant  ideology  for  our  great  country.  But'We  are  forgetting  that  we 
must  take  it  to  the  masses,  interpret  its  content  in  changing 
circumstances  and  defend  it  against  the  attacks  of  our  opponents. 

Mahatma  Gandhi  visualised  the  Congress  as  a  fighting 
machine.  Time  and  again  we  have  demonstrated  our  fighting 
qualities — in  the  great  non-cooperation  movements  of  the  ’twenties 
and  ’thirties,  in  the  Quit  India  movement  of  1942,  in  the  ’fifties  and 
’sixties  when  we  carried  the  message  of  socialism  to  every  door,  in 
1969-71  when  the  vested  interests  had  to  be  fought  in  Parliament,  in 
the  courts  and  in  the  streets  and  in  1977-79  when  persecution  and 
calumny  were  answered  by  thousands  of  brave  satyagrahis 
throughout  the  country.  This  is  our  tradition.  We  have  to  revive  this 
tradition  to  fight  for  the  poor  and  the  oppressed.  Only  by  doing  so 
shall  we  gain  the  strength  to  create  the  India  of  our  dreams. 

The  revitalisation  of  our  organisation  is  a  historical  necessity.  At 
this  critical  juncture,  there  is  no  other  political  party  capable  of 
defending  the  unity  and  integrity  of  the  country.  There  is  no  other 
party  capable  of  taking  the  country  forward  to  progress  and 
prosperity.  All  other  parties  are  shot  through  and  through  with 
internal  contradictions.  The  sorry,  unedifying  spectacle  of  their  total 
incapacity,  corruption,  nepotism,  hypocrisy  has  disfigured  our 
political  landscape.  They  have  shown  a  cynical  disregard  for  sensitive 
issues  of  national  security.  Some  have  not  hesitated  even  to  collude 
with  anti-national  elements.  Their  ideological  roots  are  shallow,  their 
political  outlook  circumscribed  by  region,  caste  and  religion. 
Wherever  they  have  come  to  power,  they  have  retarded  social  and 
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economic  progress.  They  have  no  sense  of  history.  Those  who 
campaign  for  a  weak  Centre,  campaign  against  the  unity  and 
integrity  of  India.  Their  slogans  of  welfare  are  spurious  because 
true  welfare  comes  from  growth,  which  they  have  been  busy 
destroying.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Congress  to  ensure  that 
India  is  not  left  to  the  mercy  of  such  forces. 

We  must  once  more  generate  a  mass  movement  based  on  Congress 
ideology  to  fulfil  this  momentous  task.  Only  with  such  a  movement 
can  we  cleanse  the  party  and  the  nation.  The  inner  strength  of  our 
people,  their  unbounded  patriotism,  their  unshakable  commitment 
to  social  justice  and  their  aspiration  for  a  strong  and  prosperous 
India  will  destroy  the  ugliness  and  enrich  the  creative  ground  of 
India’s  greatness. 

How  will  this  mass  movement  of  epic  proportions  arise?  What  are 
the  essentials  of  the  Build  India  Movements? 

The  country  needs  a  politics  of  service  to  the  poor.  The  country 
needs  a  politics  based  on  the  ideology  and  programmes.  To  bring  this 
about,  we  must  break  the  nexus  between  political  parties  and  vested 
interests.  We  will  change  the  electoral  laws  to  ensure  cleaner 
elections.  We  will  make  political  parties  accountable  for  the  funds 
they  receive.  We  will  wage  an  ideological  war  against  those  who 
exploit  the  poor  in  the  name  of  caste  and  religion. 

The  Congress,  the  custodian  of  the  national  will  and  the  sentinel 
of  India’s  freedom  and  unity,  will  be  reorganised  and  revitalised.  It 
will  gather  in  its  fold  patriots  of  all  sections  and  all  communities.  It 
will  be  the  shield  of  the  oppressed  and  the  sword  of  the  poor. 

The  war  on  corruption  will  go  on  without  let  or  hindrance.  The 
country  needs  a  clean  social  and  political  environment,  and  the 
Congress  is  determined  to  give  it. 

Any  denial  of  justice  to  the  poor  and  the  weak  is  in  itself  a  crime. 
Our  judicial  institutions  and  legal  systems  have  to  be  streamlined 
and  strengthened;  sooner  rather  than  later.  We  shall  put  our  best 
brains  to  work  on  this  problem. 

Our  administrative  machinery  is  cumbersome,  archaic  and  alien 
to  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  the  people.  It  has  successfully  resisted 
the  imperative  of  change.  It  must  learn  to  serve  the  people.  It  must 
become  accountable  for  results.  We  need  structural  changes  at  all 
levels.  We  shall  have  them. 

The  India  of  the  future  is  growing  in  her  schools  and  universities. 
But  our  schools  and  universities  do  not  relate  to  the  vision  of  the 
future.  They  continue  to  function  in  the  old  grooves.  A  new 
blueprint  for  education  is  being  designed.  It  will  not  come  out  of 
musty  corridors  of  the  educational  establishments.  It  will  only  come 
from  a  movement  involving  teachers,  students,  parents,  thinkers  and 
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philosophers.  Not  a  movement  to  capture  more  privileges,  but  a 
movement  that  sees  the  future  in  relation  to  the  present  and  the 
past,  a  movement  that  uses  that  vast  untapped  energy  of  millions  to 
create  a  design  suited  to  our  needs. 

As  we  look  back  on  what  we  have  achieved,  one  thought  keeps 
coming  back  to  mind.  How  much  faster  we  would  have  developed 
had  we  succeeded  in  restricting  the  growth  of  our  population. 
Progress  would  have  been  greater  not  in  material  terms  alone,  but  in 
the  quality  of  human  life.  That  makes  the  family  planning 
programme  so  crucial  to  our  future  development.  We  need  a  better 
strategy  to  achieve  the  national  goal  of  a  stable  population,  healthier 
and  better  educated. 

The  time  has  come  to  infuse  new  life  into  the  struggle  against 
poverty.  Our  anti-poverty  programmes,  notably  the  20-Point 
Programme,  have  to  come  out  of  the  grip  of  bureaucratic  sloth  and 
inefficiency.  They  have  to  become  people’s  programmes.  All  the 
elements — education,  health  and  nutrition,  family  planning,  land 
reforms  and  co-operatives,  communications,  agriculture,  animal 
husbandry,  industrial  and  rural  crafts — all  have  to  come  together  in 
an  integrated  programme  to  wipe  out  the  age-old  curse  of  poverty. 
The  power  to  shape  their  own  lives  must  lie  with  the  people,  not 
with  bureaucrats  and  experts.  Experts  must  help  the  people.  Vibrant 
village  panchayats  must  discuss,  deliberate  and  decide  the  choices  to 
be  made.  This  is  a  challenge  to  the  Congress  cadres.  It  is  up  to  us, 
the  workers  of  this  great  organisation,  spread  in  every  village  and 
every  hamlet  of  India,  to  mobilise  the  people,  to  guide  them,  to 
stand  by  their  side  when  they  are  denied  their  due,  to  fight  for  them 
and  to  see  that  resources  are  properly  utilised,  not  frittered  away  on 
unproductive  projects.  This  will  keep  our  organisation  in  touch  with 
the  masses  and  will  help  us  to  become  the  true  vehicle  of  change  in 
rural  India. 

We  are  building  an  independent,  self-reliant  economy.  We  have 
already  achieved  much.  But  more  hard  work  is  required  from 
everyone — from  scientists  and  technologists,  from  the  public  sector, 
from  the  private  sector,  from  industrial  workers,  from  farmers,  from 
public  servants,  from  traders,  from  housewives  and  from  each  one  of 
us.  We  have  to  work  hard  to  accelerate  our  agriculture  and 
industrial  development  on  the  basis  of  our  own  resources.  We  have 
to  produce  more  than  we  are  doing  today  to  invest  more  in  future 
progress  and  to  support  anti-poverty  programmes.  We  must 
remember  that  self-reliance  and  eradication  of  poverty  demand, 
indeed  compel,  the  present  generation  to  bear  hardship  and  make 
sacrifices.  Those  who  are  employed  have  a  duty  to  the  future  of 
India.  They  have  to  be  more  productive  and  consume  less  so  that 
resources  can  be  made  available  for  investment  and  for  programmes 
to  help  the  poor.  This  is  a  national  duty — a  patriotic  duty. 
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Our  life  styles  must  change.  Vulgar,  conspicuous  consumption 
must  go.  Simplicity,  efficiency  and  commitment  to  national  goals 
hold  the  key  to  self-reliance.  The  Congress  Ministers,  Members  of 
Parliament,  Members  of  State  Assemblies,  party  functionaries  and 
leaders  at  all  levels  must  set  the  example.  Millions  of  people  will 
follow  them.  Austerity  and  swadeshi  will  galvanise  the  masses  to 
grow  more,  to  produce  more  and  to  serve  more. 

Above  all,  we  need  to  create  a  mass  movement  for  strengthening 
India’s  unity  and  integrity,  for  deepening  our  Indianness.  The 
Congress  which  won  freedom  for  India,  the  Congress  which  has 
brought  India  to  the  threshold  of  greatness,  is  pre-eminently  the 
party  of  India’s  resurgent  nationalism.  Our  nationalism  is  based  on 
our  rich  diversity  of  cultures,  languages  and  religions.  The  Congress 
represents  the  multi-faceted  splendour  of  India. 

Today,  communal,  casteist  and  regional  forces,  sustained  by 
external  elements,  are  undermining  our  unity. 

We  have  to  be  on  our  guard.  We  have  to  carry  the  message  of 
nationalism  and  unity  to  all.  We  have  to  overcome  divisive  forces. 
Let  the  saga  of  our  freedom  struggle  be  our  inspiration.  Let 
thousands  and  thousands  of  Congress  workers  fan  out  into  every 
village,  every  urban  centre  to  revive  the  traditions  of  our  glorious 
struggle  for  freedom  in  which  all  differences  were  transcended.  We 
shall  persuade.  We  shall  educate.  We  shall  bind  people  together. 
But  let  the  divisive  forces  understand  quite  clearly  that  the  Congress, 
with  the  strength  of  the  masses  behind  it,  will  crush  with  all  its 
might  the  designs  of  anti-national  elements. 

A  century  of  achievements  ends.  A  century  of  endeavour  beckons 
to  us.  Our  resplendent  civilisation,  with  unbroken  continuity  from 
the  third  millenium  B.C.  looks  ahead  to  peaks  of  excellence  in  the 
third  millenium  A.D. 

It  falls  to  us  to  work  for  India’s  greatness.  A  great  country  is  not 
one  which  merely  has  a  great  past.  Out  of  that  past  must  arise  a 
glorious  future. 

Let  us  build  an  India 
—proud  of  her  independence; 

— powerful  in  defence  of  her  freedom; 

— strong,  self-reliant  in  agriculture,  industry  and  front-rank 

technology; 

— united  by  bonds  transcending  barriers  of  caste,  creed,  and  region; 
— liberated  from  the  bondage  of  poverty,  and  of  social  and  economic 

inequality; 

An  India 

— disciplined  and  efficient; 

— fortified  by  ethical  and  spiritual  values; 

— a  fearless  force  for  peace  on  earth; 
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— the  School  of  the  world,  blending  the  inner  repose  of  the  spirit 
with  material  progress; 

— a  new  civilisation,  with  the  strength  of  our  heritage,  the  creativity 
of  the  spring  time  of  youth  and  the  unconquerable  spirit  of  our 
people. 

Great  achievements  demand  great  sacrifices.  Sacrifices  not  only 
from  our  generation  and  generations  gone  by,  but  also  from 
generations  to  come. 

Civilisations  are  not  built  by  just  one  or  two  generations. 
Civilizations  are  built  by  the  ceaseless  toil  of  a  succession  of 
generations.  With  softness  and  sloth,  civilisations  succumb.  Let  us 
beware  of  decadence. 

We  must  commit  ourselves  to  the  demanding  task  of  making 
India  a  mighty  power  in  the  world,  with  all  the  strength  and  the 
compassion  of  her  great  culture. 

To  this  cause,  I  pledge  myself. 
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Electronics  for  Progress 


It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be  with  you  today  because  this  is  a 
field  that  interests  me  and  is  critical  for  India’s  growth.  Electronics  is 
really  like  the  nervous  system  of  a  nation.  As  a  nation  evolves  that 
nervous  system  must  evolve  with  it,  just  as  it  evolved  with  the 
species.  In  the  earliest  species,  there  were  barely  250  odd 
nerve-junctions.  The  humans  have  15  billion  odd  nerve-junctions. 

We  need  a  similar  network  in  our  country  if  India  is  to  progress,  if 
India  is  to  move  ahead,  if  we  are  to  keep  up  with  the  world.  We 
missed  one  bus  with  the  Industrial  Revolution,  a  sudden  boost  in 
muscle  power,  and  we  were  not  able  to  catch  up  for  300  years. 
Maybe,  we  didn’t  jump  on  the  second  bus  on  time — and  that  is  the 
electronic  revolution  or  computer  revolution — and  now  we  might 
have  to  run  behind  that  bus,  catch  up  to  it  and  jump  on  to  it.  I 
think  we  are  capable  of  doing  this. 

You  referred,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  first  wife  and  the  second  wife. 
But  we  should  not  be  looking  at  our  industries  as  wives,  specially  as 
we  have  only  one  wife  nov/  anyway!  The  relationship  should  be 
more  like  the  one  between  brothers  and  sisters. 

Although  electronics  is  an  industry  on  its  own,  it  really  must  be 
used  to  supplement  all  other  industries,  updating  our  older  industry, 
making  it  more  productive,  making  it  more  competitive,  and  really 
bringing  it  up  to  world  standards.  Today  electronics  has  permeated 
just  about  every  field — industry,  education,  of  course  defence, 
information  handling.  There  is  no  place  where  you  do  not  have 
electronics.  India  is  still  lagging  far  behind.  I  was  just  told  that  on 
an  average  you  have  to  dial  twelve  times  before  you  can  get  through. 
So,  there  are  these  problems  and  we  have  to  get  rid  of  these 
problems. 

You  have  mentioned.  Sir,  about  certain  problems  with 
Government  policy,  especially  taxation  and  duties.  We  have  been 
looking  at  these  for  the  past  couple  of  years.  We  came  out  with  a 
completely  new  package  for  the  electronics  industry  some  months 
ago,  and  I  think  you  will  like  the  package  that  we  shall  present  you 
in  the  next  Session  of  Parliament.  But  I  should  like  to  point  out  that 
many  of  the  concessions  that  we  gave,  many  of  the  reductions  in 
controls,  have  not  been  passed  on  to  the  consumers  in  the  way  that 
they  should  have  been.  The  industry  has  not  been  as  dynamic  as  it 
should  have  been.  Well,  we  shall  give  you  another  chance.  If  it  does 
not  work,  we  shall  have  to  think  of  prodding  a  little  harder,  not  by 
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force  but  by  some  other  means.  I  feel,  for  example,  that  protection 
should  be  of  only  one  sort,  preferably  only  fiscal  protection  and  not 
licence  protection,  which  means  that  you  will  have  to  be  more 
efficient.  You  will  have  to  compete.  You  have  mentioned  import 
duties,  but  import  duties  go  together  with  import  protection,  and 
there  again  we  have  preferably  to  have  only  one. 

To  get  electronics  really  moving  in  India,  we  have  to  go  down  to 
the  other  end  of  the  chain.  We  are  mostly  talking  about 
manufacturing  and  selling.  We  have  to  go  to  the  other  end  and  produce 
enough  people  who  will  be  able  to  deal  with  the  equipment  that  you 
are  about  to  produce,  which  means  a  turn-around  in  our  education 
system.  We  need  many  more  institutes  such  as  the  ITIs,  but 
oriented  and  run  in  a  much  more  professional  manner,  oriented 
towards  more  modern  fields  of  technology.  We  need  to  really 
develop  a  mentality  in  our  people  of  using  modern  methods. 

And  somewhere  along  the  line  in  stressing  equality  and  equal 
rights,  we  have  gone  a  little  off-the-track  and  we  have  promoted  only 
mediocrity.  We  have  to  look  at  this  and  once  again  bring  excellence 
out,  lift  excellence  up  and  not  try  to  pull  excellence  down  to  make 
everybody  equal  and  mediocre.  We  shall  be  looking  at  this  aspect, 
with  regard  to  the  education  system,  and  I  hope  that  this  will,  over  a 
long  term,  help  industry  to  develop  and  expand. 

One  of  the  complaints  was  the  telecommunication  system.  We 
have  been  looking  at  this  sector  and  I  think  that  in  the  coming 
policies  which  will  be  put  before  you,  maybe  a  month  from  now, 
you  will  find  that  we  have  tried  within  our  resource  constraints  to  do 
something  for  telecommunications.  We  are  already  looking  at  the 
licensing  policy;  much  of  what  you  have  said  we  have  already  done. 
It  will  take  some  time  to  get  to  you.  But,  on  most  of  it,  action  has 
been  taken  pre-empting  your  thoughts. 

Now  to  the  banking  sector.  Maybe,  the  less  said  about  it  the 
better.  We  have  not  had  the  time  to  look  at  it  yet,  because  the  last 
couple  of  months  have  been  extremely  rushed.  I  think  in  the  coming 
months  we  shall  take  a  deep  look  at  it  and  it  does  need  a  thorough 
overhaul.  Really,  what  is  needed  is  much  more  electronics  in 
banking. 

Electronics  in  India  has  been  developed  by  the  small-scale  sector 
and  by  the  public  sector.  We  have  got  a  very  large  gap  in  between. 
We  would  like  to  fill  this  gap.  But  while  filling  this  gap  we  shall  try 
and  see  that  the  present  industry  is  protected,  not  completely  but  to 
some  extent.  We  shall  in  the  coming  months  see  that  many  of  the 
procedural  problems  that  you  have  raised  are  cleared.  But  as  we 
develop  new  policies,  as  we  move  ahead,  we  shall  have  to  feel  our 
way  and  get  proper  feedback  from  you.  Because  every  step  we  take 
will  raise  new  problems,  and  we  would  like  to  get  quick  feedbacks  so 
that  we  can  take  quick  action  to  correct  them. 
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You  will  find  this  Government  moving  faster  than  you  are  moving. 
The  problem  will  not  be  with  Government  constraints  or 
Government  restrictions  or  the  time  taken  by  Government  but  with 
“Can  you  keep  up  with  what  we  are  doing?” 


Industry  Needs  Better  Management 


T^he  engineering  industry  is  amongst  our  oldest  industries  and 
also  the  newest,  the  most  modern.  Between  these  two  extremes  we 
fit  in  every  type,  every  technology,  every  method  of  working.  In  a 
way  our  engineering  industry  is  representative  of  all  our 
industry — small  enterprises,  large  industries,  public  sector,  private 
sector.  It  goes  right  across  the  spectrum  and  when  we  look  at  it  we 
can  see  both  the  problems  that  India’s  industry  faces  and  its 
achievements  during  these  past  35  years. 

Our  growth  since  Independence  has  been  good,  but  not  as  good  as 
we  would  have  liked  it  to  be.  And  if  we  look  ahead  to  the  future,  we 
must  grow  very  much  faster  to  be  able  to  catch  up  with  the  world. 
Our  industries  have  matured  tremendously.  They  have  incorporated 
new  technology.  They  have  widened  their  base  to  incorporate  a  very 
broad  spectrum  of  products.  But  technology  in  the  world  is  growing 
very  fast.  And  if  we  are  to  catch  up,  we  have  to  move  faster  than  any 
other  country.  Otherwise  there  is  no  catching  up. 

Indian  industry  has  its  extremes.  The  good  is  as  good  as  any 
industry  in  the  world.  It  can  compete  with  any  industry  in  the 
world.  The  bad,  unfortunately,  is  nowhere  near  our  good.  And  this 
is  where  we  must  do  some  work.  We  must  raise  the  average  level  of 
our  industry.  We  have  certain  industries  which  can  achieve  this.  We 
have  the  capability.  We  have  the  competence.  We  must  let  it  seep 
down  to  the  bottom.  We  have  everything  going  for  us. 

The  problem  is  that  we  do  not  use  the  full  potential  that  is 
available  to  us.  When  I  say  full  potential,  I  don’t  mean  just  a 
percentage  of  output  of  a  particular  factory  but  manpower,  human 
resources,  everything  that  is  available.  We  have  to  see  how  we  can 
utilise  everything  that  we  have  got  going  for  us.  In  that  I  would 
include  many  Indians  who  are  not  in  India  today  but  living  abroad, 
who  are  not  finding  adequate  employment  within  our  country.  We 
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must  treat  them  as  an  available  resource,  although  temporarily  not 
in  circulation  within  the  country.  We  must  create  a  climate  to  bring 
them  back  and  use  them,  especially  in  areas  where  we  feel  we  need 
immediate  results. 

The  quality  of  our  products  really  leaves  very  much  to  be  desired. 
One  of  the  problems  is  that  we  have  been  selling  to  a  captive  market. 
We  are  selling  really  in  an  absolutely  seller’s  market.  Such  a  market 
is  not  responsive  to  quality.  This  has  to  change.  In  our  recent  policy 
statements,  in  our  budget,  we  have  tried  to  change  this  to  some 
degree.  But  our  market  of  700  million  is  so  vast  that  it  is  not  going 
to  change  quickly.  The  industry  will  have  to  change  faster  and  will 
have  to  make  the  market  change.  Ultimately  you  will  be  called  upon 
to  compete  not  with  each  other  but  with  other  industries  in  the 
world.  And  we  must  prepare  today  for  that  day. 

Most  of  our  technology  is  not  really  up-to-date.  By  the  time  we 
buy  a  technology  and  start  working  it,  by  the  time  we  start 
producing,  we  are  already  one  or  two  generations  behind.  We  should 
decide  what  we  really  want.  In  certain  areas,  it  is  not  necessary 
that  we  should  have  the  most  modern  technology  and  it  does  not 
matter  if  we  are  one  or  two  generations  late.  But  in  other  areas,  even 
one  generation  late  is  too  late.  And  we  cannot  afford  to  be  that, 
especially  in  the  fast  growing  industries.  We  must  see  that  we  are 
moving  at  least  as  fast  as  anybody  else.  And  here  we  must  really 
plan  ahead  not  to  take  what  other  people  have  developed  but  look 
ahead  to  see  what  they  will  develop  10  or  15  years  from  now,  and 
work  towards  that  target  so  that  after  a  given  period,  we  are  together 
with  them,  and  not  left  behind.  In  the  system  that  we  have  been 
following,  we  see  what  other  countries  have  got  and  we  try  either  to 
buy  that  technology  or  develop  that  technology.  Naturally  we  are  left 
behind.  We  want  to  change  this. 

We  shall,  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  choose  a  few  areas  which 
we  feel  are  important  for  the  Government.  I  should  like  you  also  to 
choose  areas  which  are  important  for  your  industries  and  to 
concentrate  on  those  areas  to  bring  us  on  par  with  or  ahead  of 
anybody  in,  let  us  say,  five  or  ten  or  fifteen  years  depending  on  what 
challenge  we  have  in  front  of  us.  We  shall  be  bringing  out  a 
programme  on  behalf  of  the  Government  hopefully  during  this 
Session  of  Parliament;  and  we  shall  put  his  before  you.  We  should 
like  you  to  respond  to  it  and  to  help  our  industry,  both  public  and 
private,  to  move  ahead. 

One  other  problem,  which  will  come  up  and  which  we  must 
address  ourselves  to  immediately,  is  employment.  These  are  many 
areas  where  we  just  cannot  continue  with  labour-intensive  industries. 
It  will  just  not  be  feasible  after  a  few  years.  And  we  must  plan  for 
that  day  today,  which  means  re-educating  our  labour,  which  means 
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re-orienting  them  to  a  different  type  of  work.  And  we  must  prepare 
now,  so  that  this  changeover  is  smooth,  and  labour  is  not  jobless.  In 
fact,  if  it  is  handled  well,  we  can  have  a  much  larger  employment 
but  in  different  areas  and  have  a  much  more  efficient  industry.  We 
must  produce  a  programme  which  will  meet  this  problem. 

For  our  industry  to  grow  and  expand,  we  must  get  many  things 
from  abroad,  and  we  must  pay  for  them  with  our  exports.  Import 
substitution  has  been  one  of  the  key  factors  in  our  development 
process.  With  import  substitution,  we  have  been  able  to  develop  our 
own  technology  and  to  be  equal  to  any  other  country’s  technology 
in  certain  fields.  But  sometimes  this  has  gone  astray.  It  has  been 
brought  to  my  notice  that  on  occasions  parts  that  may  cost  a  few 
dollars  and  are  not  of  strategic  importance  are  costing  us  thousands 
of  dollars  because  we  are  substituting  them  with  local 
manufacturers.  We  must  decide  what  we  really  want.  In  certain 
strategic  fields  there  can  be  no  compromise.  We  have  to  develop  our 
own  technology,  our  own  products,  but  there  are  other  fields  where 
we  need  not  try  to  develop  everything  from  A  to  Z  in  our  country  all 
at  the  same  time.  We  can  make  a  programme  over  a  period  of  10,20 
or  30  years,  and  say  that  in  these  years  we  can  develop  so  much,  in 
the  next  10  years  so  much  more,  and  at  a  reasonable  cost  we  should 
be  able  to  import  the  other  products.  But  this  must  be  paid  for  by 
exports,  which  means  much  more  competitive  markets,  much  higher 
qualities,  better  delivery  schedule,  and  upgrading  of  technology  as 
soon  as  possible.  You  must  respond  to  this.  You  must  be  able  to 
increase  our  export  earnings  so  that  we  shall  be  able  to  have  this 
freedom  to  be  able  to  import  a  few  items  which  might  make  our 
products  much  cheaper,  much  more  competitive  and  much  more 
efficient.  Our  R&D  must  be  developed  in  such  a  manner  that  it  really 
ends  up  with  the  finished  product.  Too  much  of  it  is  getting  left 
behind  in  the  laboratories  today.  The  technology  aspect  is  not  being 
reflected  enough  while  we  are  pushing  very  hard  on  the 
science-projects.  This  again  is  a  problem  that  we  are  looking  into, 
but  we  would  also  like  you  to  try  and  incorporate  newer 
developments  into  your  products. 

The  Government,  as  you  have  seen,  has  taken  very  concrete  steps 
to  give  India’s  industry  a  push.  With  the  Budget,  the  various 
industrial  policy  announcements,  we  are  now  going  to  concentrate  on 
the  infrastructure  to  see  that  you  get  what  you  really  need.  We  need 
a  response  from  you,  not  just  the  private  sector,  but  even  more  so 
the  public  sector.  We  are  not  fighting  each  other — Government  and 
industry  or  public  sector  and  private  sector.  This  is  a  joint  venture 
to  take  our  country  forward.  And  we  must  look  at  it  as  such.  And 
then  we  shall  be  able  to  co-operate  to  get  the  maximum  from  what 
we  have,  from  our  resources,  from  what  is  available  in  the  country. 
And  we  shall  be  able  to  move  at  a  fast  pace. 
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The  last  point  I  should  like  to  raise  is  sickness.  This  is  something 
which  is  dragging  our  industries  down.  We  are  not  going  to  put  up 
with  sickness.  And  this  will  be  very  clear  to  you  in  the  coming 
weeks.  We  shall  make  it  very  expensive  to  go  sick  and  you  must  also 
respond  by  seeing  that  industry  does  not  go  sick  or  does  not  go 
towards  sickness.  Certain  industries  must  die.  We  cannot  pretend 
that  all  industries  which  are  going  on  for  the  last  300  years  must 
carry  on  into  the  22nd  century.  Excluding  that  category — we  must 
accept  this  fact  that  some  industries  have  to  be  allowed  to  die — we 
must  make  it  penal  for  somebody  who  makes  an  industry  sick  which 
has  no  reason  to  go  sick.  When  I  said  penal,  I  don’t  mean  only  the 
managements.  I  also  mean  the  financial  institutions  which  are 
backing  them  and  anybody  else  who  is  involved  in  that. 

Management,  really,  is  the  core  of  the  whole  issue.  I  have  seen 
that  even  the  worst  labour  relations  have  changed  dramatically  when 
the  management  has  taken  a  positive  step,  when  the  management 
has  been,  not  necessarily  soft,  but  positive  in  redressing  the  genuine 
grievances  of  labour,  when  it  has  been  able  to  think  ahead  of  the 
unions  and  identify  the  problems  of  labour.  There  are  some 
anomalies  in  our  labour  laws.  There  are  problems.  We  shall  be 
looking  at  these.  But  the  responsibility  must  lie  with  management. 
And  it  should  be  a  question  of  pride  on  one’s  management  that  one 
does  not  let  an  industry  go  sick,  that  one  does  not  let  have  strikes 
and  unrest  in  one’s  industry. 

The  tasks  ahead  are  tremendously  challenging.  India  is  ready  to 
move.  From  the  Government  we  have  given  it  a  push,  now  it  is  your 
turn  to  give  it  another  push. 


Towards  Economically  Stronger  India 


It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  with  you  today.  I  should  like  to 
congratulate  the  European  Management  Foundation  on  organising 
this  “Round  Table  on  India”  because  today  one  of  the  most  important 
things  that  we  need  is  better  understanding  and  this  meeting  builds 
that. 

As  Prof.  Schwab  has  just  said,  we  are  all  together  on  one  earth 
moving  in  one  direction.  We  must,  in  whatever  we  do,  see  that  the 
primary  goals  remain  in  view.  And  there  can  be  no  other  primary 
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goals  but  those  that  are  best  for  mankind,  for  its  progress  and 
uplift,  for  the  removal  of  poverty  and  backwardness.  Whether 
we  look  at  technology  or  the  most  advanced  sciences,  they  are 
meaningless  if  they  do  not  serve  these  causes. 

In  India  today  we  are  in  a  position  from  which  we  can  move 
ahead  fairly  rapidly.  At  this  “Round  Table”  we  would  like  not  only 
you  to  understand  India  better,  to  understand  our  systems,  our 
policies,  our  people,  but  also  to  learn  from  you  and  understand  how 
we  could  do  better,  how  we  could  move  faster.  ^ 

You  will  be  mainly  looking  at  our  economy  and  the  direction  it  is 
taking.  I  should  like  to  just  say  a  few  words  about  it. 

Our  economy  is  based  on  Five  Year  Plans.  We  have  just 
concluded  the  Sixth  Plan  from  1980  to  1985.  The  performance 
during  this  Plan  was  highly  satisfactory.  Our  average  growth  rate 
was  a  little  over  five  per  cent  in  GNP.  The  foodgrain  output  in 
1979-80  was  109  million  tonnes  and  this  year  we  are  likely  to  go  over 
150  million  tonnes — almost  a  40  per  cent  increase  in  five  years.  And 
unlike  some  other  countries,  there  are  many  products  which  we 
don’t  count  in  our  food  output. 

Our  investment  rate  is  high — 25  per  cent  and  we  have  invested 
heavily  in  critical  areas — agriculture,  irrigation,  energy,  transport, 
communications.  We  expect  returns  in  these  areas.  In  spite  of  this 
high  growth  rate,  we  have  managed  to  keep  our  inflation  rate  fairly 
low.  Our  balance  of  payments  has  been  kept  well  under  control. 
And  we  have  not  had  some  of  the  problems  other  developing 
countries  have  had.  This  would  be  commendable  performance 
under  any  circumstances.  But  we  have  been  able  to  achieve  it  when 
the  world  economy  has  been  going  through  tremendous  pressures 
and  many  developing  countries,  for  that  matter  even  some  developed 
countries,  have  been  put  to  severe  difficulties.  We  have  managed  to 
avoid  these  difficulties  and  maintained  a  good  rate  of  growth. 

During  the  past  Five  Year  Plans  we  have  established  a  strong 
foundation  for  growth.  And  it  is  this  that  we  can  take  advantage  of  and 
build  on  today.  The  Seventh  Plan,  which  will  be  ready  in  about  six 
months  time,  will  project  the  policies  and  strategies  for  the  next  five 
years.  The  broad-thrust  areas  are  already  clear  and  the  details  will 
be  worked  out  very  soon. 

Our  basic  thrust  is  for  growth  with  equity  and  social  justice.  The 
guiding  principles  of  our  development  have  not  changed  since  our 
independence.  We  have  adapted  them  to  the  technologies,  to  the 
development  status  of  our  country  as  we  have  moved  along.  We  are 
planning  for  five  per  cent  growth  during  this  Plan.  Our  population 
growth  needs  decelerating  and  we  are  looking  at  this  very  seriously. 

During  the  past  Plans  we  have  achieved  a  fair  amount  in 
equalising  the  various  sections  of  our  society.  For  example,  the 
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consumption  rate  of  the  poorest  has  increased  while  the 
consumption  rate  of  the  very  rich  has  remained  the  same  or  declined 
very  slightly.  This  shows  that  our  policies  for  uplift  of  the  poor  are 
working.  Our  policies  for  involving  the  maximum  number  in  the 
development  of  India  are,  in  fact,  having  effect. 

Agriculture  is  the  bed-rock  of  our  economy.  Almost  70  per  cent 
of  our  people  live  by  agriculture.  And  this  necessarily  means  that 
our  industries  must  relate  to  the  agricultural  sector.  We  have 
progressed  very  rapidly  in  agriculture,  as  I  have  just  said,  but  there 
is  still  very  much  to  be  done.  In  terms  of  crops  and  regions  there  is 
still  a  lot  of  disparity.  Industrial  growth  must  be  parallel  with 
agricultural  growth  for  us  to  get  maximum  benefit  from  both 
sectors.  Our  basic  policy  for  agricultural  growth  has  been  to  stress 
irrigation,  fertiliser  and  remunerative  prices  for  agricultural  produce. 
Through  these  three  critical  areas,  we  have  managed  to  increase  our 
agricultural  production.  While  many  other  developing  countries  are 
succumbing  to  famine  and  drought,  as  we  see  in  Africa  today,  India, 
due  to  its  proper  management,  is  able  to  send  food  to  Africa  today. 

We  have  paid  very  special  attention  to  the  small  farmers,  the  poor. 
Our  rural  development  programmes  and  our  anti-poverty  programmes 
have  been  effective.  Today  we  are  going  to  see  how  we  can  make 
them  more  efficient  and  more  effective.  To  achieve  these  ends,  we 
need  a  dynamic  industry.  And  we  have  tried  to  develop  this  during 
the  past  Plans. 

One  of  our  foremost  targets  has  been  self-reliance  of  the  public 
sector.  The  public  sector  is  the  core  of  India’s  industrial 
development  and  we  use  it  as  a  tool  for  opening  up  backward  and 
non-industrialised  areas  to  industry  and  to  development.  Today  our 
industry  has  a  wide  base.  It  extends  from  simple  consumer  products 
to  very  high  technology  areas  like  nuclear  engineering,  space  and 
military  technology. 

We  have  a  mixed  economy.  The  public  sector  and  the  private 
sector  function  together  for  the  maximum  benefit  of  the  country  and 
for  their  own  faster  expansion.  Both  have  grown  and  gained  strength 
and  the  best  companies  in  both  spheres  are  equal  to  any  in  the 
world.  The  development  role  of  our  public  sector  has  been  very 
critical  in  the  development  of  India.  And  we  must  keep  this  in  mind 
when  we  criticise  public  sector  enterprises  for  their  inefficiency  or 
their  lower  productivity,  because  we  force  them  to  go  into  areas 
where  there  is  no  industry,  where  there  is  no  infrastructure,  may  be 
no  roads,  no  communications,  no  facilities.  So  we  must  keep  this  in 
mind  before  charging  them  with  inefficiency  or  low  productivity.  But 
there  are  certain  areas  where  we  find  weaknesses  in  our  industrial 
system.  The  major  weakness  relates  to  our  efficiency.  Our  industries 
are  not  as  efficient  as  other  industries  in  the  world  and  certainly  not 
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as  efficient  as  we  would  like  them  to  be.  Their  productivity  is  low. 
Quality  standards  are  not  up  to  those  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
cost  of  production  is  still  very  high  and  in  many  areas  there  is 
technological  stagnation.  These  are  among  the  challenges  we  face 
today. 

The  steps  that  we  have  taken  are  just  a  few  of  those  that  we  are 
about  to  take  to  invigorate  our  industry,  to  get  a  new  thrust  into  our 
whole  corporate  sector.  We  have  restructured  the  direct  tax  system 
to  make  it  easier,  smoother  and  more  profitable  to  work  more 
efficiently.  We  are  in  the  process  of  looking  at  how  to  restructure  our 
indirect  tax  system. 

We  have  introduced  a  new  import-export  policy.  Government 
procedures  and  controls  are  being  rationalised,  so  that  there  are 
fewer  time  delays.  We  are  trying  to  have  one  window  operations,  as 
far  as  possible.  We  are  basically  opening  up  our  industry  to 
competitive  pressures  so  that  they  may  perform  better.  I  am 
confident  of  the  competence  of  our  industry  and  I  know  that  it  will 
respond  positively  and  show  a  new  dynamism.  We  recognise  that  we 
cannot  do  this  entirely  on  our  own.  We  shall  need  help  from 
industries,  from  friends  in  other  countries.  We  see  this  really  as  a 
support  role  for  our  own  industries  because  self-reliance, 
self-sufficiency  is  one  of  our  primary  goals.  We  would  like  foreign 
business  to  help  us  in  this  goal,  in  building  a  new  dynamic, 
self-reliant  economy  in  our  country.  At  this  stage  of  our 
development,  it  is  not  feasible  to  open  up  our  industries  to  free 
competition  from  all  industries  abroad.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  our 
industries.  At  the  same  time,  we  are,  in  certain  areas,  opening  up  to 
foreign  competition  so  that  our  industries  might  face  the  pressure 
and  perform  under  that  pressure. 

We  look  for  self-reliance,  not  autarchy.  In  India  we  today  need  to 
interact  with  the  world  market,  with  world  industry  and  we  realise 
that  too  much  protection  can  be  damaging  to  our  industries.  We 
look  for  improved  technology,  for  domestic  requirements,  for  better 
competitiveness,  for  better  quality  in  our  products,  and  above  all,  for 
a  more  efficient  production  process. 

Foreign  investment  is  strictly  regulated  by  our  laws.  But  once 
an  investment  is  cleared,  there  are  no  further  restrictions  and  the 
same  laws  apply  to  all  companies — Indian  or  Foreign.  We  have 
introduced  special  terms  for  high-technology  in  special  areas  where 
we  feel  that  we  need  more  thrust.  India  offers  a  massive  market  of 
750  million  peor'e.  We  have  a  growing  per  capita  income  and  the 
strength  of  the  arket  is  much  more  than  our  statistics  make  us 
believe.  We  hav  :  seen,  on  various  occasions  when  we  have  opened 
up  various  areas,  that  the  roof  has  suddenly  gone  off  the  market.  We 
offer  political  stability,  consistent  policies,  a  wide  industrial  base,  a 
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very  large  trained  manpower,  access  to  various  markets  and  a  very 
good  past  record  of  dealing  with  foreign  companies.  India  looks 
ahead  to  not  remaining  a  developing  country.  We  are  looking  ahead 
to  moving  up,  to  moving  ahead,  challenging  the  developed 
economies  in  the  coming  years.  We  hope  we  will  be  able  to  work 
together  for  our  mutual  benefit. 

I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  giving  me  this  opportunity  to  talk  to 
you.  I  know  you  have  got  many  questions,  I  shall  give  you  that 
opportunity  now. 

question:  One  question  you  have  partly  already  answered  but 
nevertheless  I  would  like  to  repeat  it.  What,  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  do 
you  consider  to  be  the  three  most  pressing  economic  problems  of 
your  Government?  What  specific  actions  and  what  time  table  do  you 
have  for  bringing  them  under  control? 

PRIME  minister:  The  three,  I  think,  would  be:  first,  population, 
because  anything  we  do  is  diluted  by  our  population  growth.  The 
second,  has  to  be  poverty  and  how  to  remove  it.  I  suppose  really 
that  is  where  we  come  to  our  real  problems,  which  is  agricultural 
development,  industrial  development.  We  have  tackled  population 
control  on  a  war-footing.  Our  population  growth  rate  for  the  first 
time  is  below  two  per  cent.  And  we  hope  to  continue  this  trend  to 
reduce  our  population  growth  and  to  make  it  manageable  in  the 
coming  years.  To  really  understand  some  of  our  social  programmes, 
one  must  understand  the  poverty  level  in  some  of  our  areas.  In  the 
West,  one  talks  of  free  enterprise,  one  talks  of  allowing  people  to  go 
ahead  on  their  own  steam,  giving  them  the  opportunity  and  letting 
their  initiatives  take  over.  But  when  one  looks  at  some  areas  in  India, 
very  large  areas,  one  sees  people  at  a  poverty  level  where  they  do 
not  have  the  capability  to  go  ahead,  even  if  they  have  the  initiative. 

And  for  this  group  we  have  very  large  anti-poverty  programmes 
which  help  them  to  come  up  above,  just  above  that  level,  so  that 
they  can  then  take  off  on  their  own  steam.  We  have  found  these 
programmes  very  good;  we  have  helped  very  large  number  of 
people.  But  whenever  such  programmes  lift  large  people  up  above  a 
certain  level,  immediately  their  aspirations  and  their  demands  go  up 
even  higher.  So  when  we  have  these  anti-poverty  programmes,  we 
have  to  match  them  with  infrastructure  development  so  that  these 
people  can  then  make  full  use  of  having  been  lifted  up  above  the 
poverty  levels.  We  have  steadily  been  reducing  the  percentage  of 
people  below  the  poverty  line  since  independence.  This  has  been  a 
tremendous  achievement,  if  you  match  it  with  the  population  growth 
that  has  taken  place.  Our  population  is  more  than  double  what  it 
was  at  the  time  of  independence  and  the  poverty  levels  have  come 
down  very  gradually. 

On  agricultural  and  industrial  development  I  have  already  given 
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you  some  idea  of  what  we  are  going  to  do.  We  are  now  looking  at 
how  we  can  progress  even  faster.  We  are  looking  at  how  to  select 
certain  areas  and  concentrate  in  those  directions  and  make  our 
country  equal  in  those  areas  to  technology  anywhere  in  the  world. 
Once  we  have  achieved  that,  we  shall  broaden  those  areas  so  that  we 
can  cover  the  full  spectrum.  This  is  roughly  what  we  have  in  mind. 

question:  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  you  spoke  already  about  the  role  of 
the  public  and  the  private  sector.  How  do  you  see  the  role  of  the 
entrepreneur  in  the  development  of  your  country’s  economy?  What 
could  and  what  should  be  done  to  facilitate  entrepreneurial 
activities? 

PRIME  minister:  The  entrepreneur  definitely  carries  very  high  priority  with 
us.  This  can  be  seen  from  our  tax  laws,  from  our  industrial  licensing 
policies.  And  in  the  recent  policies  we  have  again  given  a  special 
thrust  and  more  benefits  to  entrepreneurs.  A  very  large  section  of 
our  industry  consists  of  small  scale  industries,  which  are  really  run 
by  small  entrepreneurs.  We  are  trying  to  broaden  this  into  the 
agricultural  areas  with  rural  industries,  with  agro-industries,  and 
with  very  very  small  scale  village  industries.  We  feel  that 
entrepreneurs  are  really  the  core  of  our  future  industries.  And  we 
must  give  them  full  scope  to  develop  the  entrepreneurship. 

question:  My  question  is  about  the  contribution  of  foreign  business 
in  achieving  those  objectives.  Which  areas  would  you  single  out  to 
be  particularly  open  for  foreign  collaboration? 

PRIME  minister:  This  is  a  very  difficult  question,  because  there  are 
so  many  areas  that  we  have  opened  up.  But  without  spending  time 
on  the  non-essential  areas,  really  the  basic  infrastructural  areas  are 
where  we  need  most  help,  which  is  energy,  whether  it  is  power  or 
fossil  energy,  communications  and  transport  and  agriculture, 
agricultural  technology  right  from  the  development  of  the 
bio-technology  required  for  seeds  to  other  large  technologies 
required  for  maximum  output  in  production.  These  are  the  really 
core  areas  where  we  look  for  more  help,  but  of  course,  we  are  open 
across  a  very  wide  pan  and  I  am  sure  you  will  know  more  about  it 
in  your  discussions  this  afternoon,  when  you  talk  about  specific 
subjects  and  specific  areas  of  co-operation. 

question:  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  I  have  a  further  related  question 
which  has  to  do  with  the  issue  of  consistency  and  continuity.  And 
the  question  is:  Can  efficient  transfer  of  technology  take  place  in 
such  a  limited  period  of  time  as  defined  today? 
prime  minister:  Well,  the  short  answer  is,  yes.  We  have  seen  that 
the  Indian  industrialist,  the  Indian  mind,  is  very  receptive  to  quick 
change,  to  absorbing  technologies  and,  I  think,  you  will  also  find 
this  when  you  talk  to  our  industrialists,  when  you  talk  to  our  people. 
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We  are  able  to  absorb  things  much  faster  than  many  peoples  of  the 
world  and  use  them  productively,  economically  and,  maybe 
sometimes  in  manners  which  other  people  could  never  have 
envisaged. 

question:  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  the  key  factor  for  international 
competitiveness  is  industrial  relations.  What  initiatives  will  you 
take  in  order  to  improve  those  relations? 

PRIME  minister:  On  the  whole,  our  industrial  relations  have  been 
fairly  good.  But  that  doesn’t  mean  that  we  can  rest  at  that  position. 
We  are  looking  at  various  laws  to  see  how  we  cdn  make  them  better, 
better  for  industry  and  better  for  labour  as  well.  We  will  have 
these  ready  shortly  and  you  will  see  that  there  will  be  tremendous 
improvement  in  productivity  and  in  output. 

question:  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  how  do  you  define  the  aspirations  of 
the  young  people  in  your  country?  To  what  extent,  do  they  identify 
themselves  with  the  policies,  the  values  which  you  represent? 

PRIME  minister:  The  aspirations  are  very,  very  high.  What  should  I 
say  how  they  look  at  our  Government?  I  think  the  best  answer  is  to 
see  the  results  of  the  last  election.  They  show  the  support  that  they 
have  given  to  our  Government.  But  there  is  one  more  thing  I  would 
like  to  add,  which  I  should  have  said  earlier.  In  the  real  problems 
that  we  are  facing,  I  missed  out  one,  which  is  education.  Education 
really  goes  to  the  root  of  every  process  of  development — even  our 
family  planning  programme.  We  are  looking  at  the  whole  gamut  of 
our  education  system  to  see  how  we  can  change  it  and  make  it  more 
dynamic  and  more  productive  for  the  youth  of  our  country  and 
make  them  come  out  with  more  initiative  and  more  drive. 

question:  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  a  related  question;  how  does  your 
Government  reconcile  modernisation  and  the  materialism  which 
goes  with  it,  and  the  traditional  values  of  society?  Do  you  see  here 
any  contradiction  and  implications  for  the  social  and  political 
stability  of  your  country? 

PRIME  minister:  I  don’t  see  it  as  a  danger  to  our  political  stability. 
We  have  demonstrated  over  the  past  37  years  since  our 
independence  that  India  is  stable.  We  have  had  a  number  of  major 
changes  of  Government.  Our  country  has  gone  through  times  of 
very  severe  trauma  but  we  have  still  come  out  every  time  stronger 
than  we  were  before.  Our  democratic  structure  is  now  very  deeply 
ingrained  and  I  don’t  think  there  is  any  question  of  instability 
coming  into  it. 

But  the  challenges  are  very  real  and  we  can  see  the  tension 
between  the  new  and  the  old  strength  of  India,  the  spirituality,  the 
inner  strength  that  really  defined  India,  that  has  kept  India  as  India. 
In  spite  of  many  foreign  conquests  India  has  not  changed,  it  is  the 
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conqueror  that  has  become  Indian.  This  strength  we  cannot  afford 
to  lose  and  we  will  not  let  it  weaken.  We  have  to  blend  this  in  with 
modern  technology,  hopefully,  not  with  modern  materialism  but 
with  Indian  spirituality. 

question:  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  the  mobilisation  of  human  resources 
seems  to  be  the  key  for  progress.  This  concerns  particularly  human 
resources  employed  by  the  Government.  Would  you  care  to 
comment  on  those  issues?  And  may  I  add  another  question  which  is 
similar?  The  world’s  mood  is  focussing  on  India  to  the  excellent 
policy  you  are  implementing.  But  there  is  a  fear  that  in  our  daily 
context  the  changes  which  are  announced  by  the  Government  are 
not  going  to  come  to  action.  Please  comment  on  this. 

PRIME  minister:  Well,  I  shall  start  with  the  bureaucracy.  I  suppose 
we  must  start  there  because  you  will  end  there.  Our  bureaucracy  is 
much  maligned.  It  is  true  that  sometimes  they  are  too  bureaucratic, 
sometimes  they  are  entangled  totally  in  their  own  red  tape.  But  we 
must  also  see  the  positive  side.  They  have  helped  to  keep  India 
together,  they  have  helped  to  keep  India  united,  they  have  helped  to 
keep  Indian  democracy  in  a  manner  which  many  other  countries  in 
the  world  would  have  liked  to  have  seen  in  their  countries.  We  just  have 
to  look  around  our  neighbourhood  to  see  the  difference  that  there  is  in 
the  systems.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  make  them  more  dynamic, 
more  forward-looking,  and  we  are  doing  this.  I  cannot  claim  that 
this  is  going  to  happen  in  a  matter  of  days  or  weeks  or  months.  This 
really  goes  down  to  the  basic  training  that  the  bureaucracy  is  given 
in  their  training  institutes  and  that  is  where  we  are  starting.  At  the 
same  time,  we  are  seeing  how  to  make  it  more  dynamic  at  all  levels 
and  I  think  you  can  already  see  a  difference.  This  will  become  more 
and  better  as  time  goes  by. 

question:  We  have  the  admiration  for  your  policy  but  what  will  you 
do  in  order  that  it  is  implemented  inside  the  Government  hierarchy? 

PRIME  minister:  Well,  it  will  be  implemented.  We  are  already 
taking  a  lot  of  steps  for  it.  And  I  think  you  too  will  see  that  the 
effects  flow  right  down  to  the  lowest  level  in  a  very  short  period  of 
time. 

question:  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  how  do  you  see  the  political  picture 
emerging  in  India  in  the  next  decade,  also  in  the  context  of  the  host 
of  regional  parties? 

PRIME  minister:  Well,  I  have  already  answered  part  of  that.  The 
political  system  has  been  established  for  about  37  years  now.  It  has 
proved  its  strength  during  the  various  periods  of  tension,  trauma, 
hardship  that  our  country  has  gone  through.  We  have  shown  the 
world  that  the  system  is  stronger  than  any  pressure  that  can  be  put 
upon  it.  I  don’t  see  any  change  in  this  system  coming  about  in  the 
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country.  Regional  parties  have  a  role  but  by  definition,  they  have  a 
narrow  outlook.  And  this  is  not  good  for  the  greater  good  of  our 
country.  We  have  now  really  only  one  effective  regional  party.  And 
that  too  is  looking  towards  a  national  outlook.  We  hope  that  they 
can  have  a  national  outlook.  Of  course,  as  a  party,  our  party  will  be 
fighting  them  all  the  way  but  we  would  like  more  parties  with  a 
national  outlook  and  I  see  that  this  is  a  tendency  which  is 
developing. 

question:  One  question  which  is  related  to  it.  Previously  all  major 
decisions  were  taken  by  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Central 
Government.  Now  we  understand  decisions  will  be  decentralised. 
When  and  how? 

PRIME  minister:  We  have  already  decentralised  substantially.  We 
have  pushed  the  decision  making  down  to  lower  levels  in  almost 
every  area.  And  this  is  not  when  but  it  is  now. 

question:  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  we  are  very  happy  in  India  with 
your  dynamic  approach  and  practical  budget  and  a  very  practical 
import-export  policy.  We  more  than  congratulate  you.  We  run  a  few 
industries  in  Karnataka.  The  electronic  industry  is  feeling  relieved 
today  because  of  your  very  dynamic  approach  and  constructive 
approach.  What  could  you  do  to  ease  the  power  problem?  It  is  only 
you  who  could  do  it. 

PRIME  minister:  Well,  it  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  talk  about  power 
problems  in  Karnataka  specifically.  As  the  hon’ble  gentleman  is 
aware,  Karnataka  is  a  State  run  by  an  opposition  party  and  power  is 
a  State  subject.  It  doesn’t  come  under  the  Centre  as  such.  But 
power  is  one  of  our  major  problems.  But  then  isn’t  that  an  inherent 
problem  of  a  developing  country?  Once  we  have  enough  energy,  we 
have,  by  definition,  got  over  the  problems  of  development.  And  we 
are  looking  at  this  problem,  we  are  trying  to  see  how  we  can  help 
from  the  Central  sector.  In  fact,  in  this  year’s  budget,  power  is  the 
one  sector  which  has  had  an  increase  in  outlay  when  in  almost  every 
other  sector  we  have  had  to  cut  back. 

question:  My  question  would  be  in  the  high  technology  and 
electronic  sector.  India  will  be  competing  in  the  world  markets  with 
exports  from  the  Far-East.  High  effective  duty  rates  provide  no 
incentives  for  local  component  manufacturers  to  become  efficient 
and  their  products  to  be  cost  competitive.  Is  the  Government 
prepared  to  bring  duty  rate  down  progressively  and  expeditiously  in 
order  to  encourage  efficiency  in  the  private  sector? 

PRIME  minister:  Well,  you  have  taken  the  one  industry  on  which  we 
have  done  tremendous  work  during  the  past  few  months.  We  have 
completely  revised  the  whole  electronics  policy.  We  have  revised  the 
duty  rates  and  the  tax  rates  right  from  the  starting  point  of 
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raw-material  and  components  to  the  finished  product.  And  I  am 
sure  during  your  later  discussions  when  you  talk  specifically  about 
this  area,  you  will  find  out  how  much  we  have  done  for  electronics. 
And  I  would  like  to  add  that  in  electronics,  specially  in  consumer 
electronics  where  the  Far  East  is  mostly  competitive,  our  markets  are 
not  necessarily  targeted  to  exports.  We  have  a  very  large  market  within 
India.  And  I  think  that  best  example  of  the  size  of  our  market  can 
be  demonstrated  by  the  two  months  or  three  months  of  customs 
relief  we  gave  during  the  Asian  Games  for  import  of  television  sets.  I 
am  told  that  we  mopped  up  almost  every  single  television  set  that 
was  available  in  the  world  right  up  to  Los  Angeles.  I  was  told  no  sets 
were  available.  This  is  the  strength  of  the  consumer  market  in  India 
and  we  do  not  only  look  outside,  but  we  also  look  at  our  own  market. 

question:  We  are  very  heartened  that  the  Prime  Minister  started  with 
the  population  problem.  Related  to  that  is  the  problem  of  the 
environment  and  ecology.  And  India  has  set  a  very  good  example 
already  but  the  problem  is  so  vast.  It  is  linked  with  education  also.  It 
will  be  very  interesting  to  request  Prime  Minister  to  please  reassure 
us  again  on  this  subject. 

PRIME  minister:  We  are  fully  aware  of  this  problem  and  this  is 
going  to  be  one  of  our  major  thrust  areas  not  only  in  locating 
industry,  in  licensing  industry,  in  seeing  that  industry  does  not  upset 
the  ecology  and  local  environment  but  also  in  our  new  education 
system.  If  it  is  ingrained  into  our  people  right  from  the  earliest  age, 
it  will  not  be  a  problem  at  a  later  date.  We  are  actively  attacking 
those  areas  where  it  has  already  caused  us  problems,  where  it  has 
already  become  serious.  But  the  policy  is  really  to  see  that  we 
preserve  our  ecology,  we  don’t  damage  it  further.  We  repair  it  where 
we  have  already  damaged  it.  Sometimes  this  is  a  constraint  to 
industrial  growth.  Sometimes,  it  is  more  expensive,  but  if  we  look  at 
the  long-term  picture,  it  is  essential  and  it  repays  many  times  the 
investments  that  we  put  into  it. 

question:  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  I  was  very  much  impressed  by 
your  remark  regarding  the  public  sector  and  your  reference  to  the 
private  sector.  One  thought  which  has  been  worrying  me  a  lot  is  that 
we  have  not  exploited  the  joint  sector  to  the  extent  we  should.  There 
is  a  certain  amount  of  animus,  whether  you  like  it  or  not,  between 
the  two  and  there  could  be  a  great  scope  for  both  of  them  to  come 
together.  A  small  experiment  was  made  years  ago  on  Air  India 
International.  And  that  pattern  could  be  repeated,  where  the  private 
sector  starts  with  51  per  cent  and  the  Government  puts  in  or 
contributes  49  per  cent,  with  a  proviso  that  the  Government  has  the 
right  at  any  time  to  take  over  two  per  cent  automatically  if  the 
private  sector  has  misbehaved  or  not  performed  well.  That  would 
take  care  of  a  number  of  capital-intensive  industries,  when  today 
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there  is  dearth  of  capital  and  the  private  sector  will  supplement  the 
kind  of  entrepreneurship  plus  the  efficiency  that  are  put  in.  And 
between  the  two  of  them  we  have  a  scope  which  could  be  put  into 
our  Company  Law  Act  as  an  instrument  which  we  can  show  to  the 
world  that  in  a  mixed  economy  both  can  progress  together  without 
any  animus  and  competition  between  them,  and  India  can  profit  a 
lot.  I  should  like  to  know  your  reaction.  Could  we  give  greater 
momentum  to  a  thought  which  is  already  there  and  we  have  already 
done  that  in  the  past?  I  should  like  to  hear  a  little  more  about  it. 

PRIME  minister:  I  think  this  is  an  area  that  we  must  look  into,  and 
see  how  we  can  build  this  co-operation  here,  and  we  will  be  doing 
this. 

It  is  not  always  that  co-operation  leads  to  better  results.  Sometimes 
a  little  bit  of  conflict  is  required  to  push  people  to  perform  a  little 
better.  But  we  shall  definitely  look  into  this. 

question:  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  before  concluding  this  session,  I  have 
still  three  very  short  questions  left.  The  first  one  is:  What  concrete 
advice  would  you  give  to  foreign  businessmen  here?  The  second 
one:  What  concrete  advice  would  you  give  to  the  Indian 
businessmen  here  to  tackle  the  medium-term  future  of  the  country? 
And  the  last  question,  maybe  a  little  bit  of  a  private  question — what 
key  personal  values  strike  you  as  a  politician,  as  a  human  being,  and 
as  a  leader  of  your  country? 

PRIME  minister:  Very  difficult  to  answer  these  questions  in  the  time 
that  is  left.  To  answer  the  second  question  first:  It’s  really  a  question 
of  seeing  where  one  wants  India  to  go.  When  one  goes  around  the 
country,  meets  the  people,  tries  to  understand  their  problems,  their 
aspirations,  then  one  realises  the  tremendous  energies  that  are 
available,  the  tremendous  potential  that  is  there  in  our  country.  At 
the  same  time,  one  sees  the  inability  of  a  very  large  section  of  the 
people  to  make  use  of  that  because  of  their  poverty  level,  because  of 
their  condition.  We  have  to  see  how  to  bring  them  out  of  this,  as  I 
said  earlier,  without  removing  what  is  their  intrinsic  strength  which 
is  inherent  depth,  a  spirituality,  something  much  deeper  than 
modern  materialism  or  consumerism,  a  strength  which  will  serve  not 
only  India  but  if  we  can  project  it  positively,  will  definitely  help  the 
world  to  face  the  21st  century  as  we  go  into  it. 

The  values  that  India  has  built  upon  can  really  be  summed  up  in 
what  Gandhiji  said  many  years  ago:  ‘truth  and  non-violence’, 
amongst  a  lot  of  other  things  but  the  core  would  be  truth  and 
non-violence — truth  in  everything.  If  you  translate  truth  into  the 
world  scenario,  it  really  can  be  projected  as  being  a  true  democracy 
where  truth  is  allowed  to  come  up  to  the  surface,  where  every 
country  is  allowed  to  speak  its  mind  freely.  Non-violence  in  a  similar 
way  is  much  deeper  than  what  the  West  conceive  as  non-violence. 
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Gandhiji’s  description  of  non-violence  was  not  just  that  you  do  not 
hit  back;  it  was  that  you  do  not  even  feel  like  hitting  back.  It  is  that 
conditioning  which  we  require  today,  not  only  in  India;  we  require 
it  in  the  whole  world,  in  a  world  where  we  are  arming  up  to  the 
teeth;  we  are  only  talking  about  annihilating  the  other  party  as  a 
check  for  violence  and  we  in  India  feel  that  this  is  a  ridiculous  state 
of  affairs.  If  we  have  to  progress,  we  must  think  positively  and  not 
negatively.  We,  from  India,  try  to  project  this  in  our  foreign  policy 
and  we  have  tried  to  build  this  into  the  Non-Aligned  Movement.  In 
continuing  this  process  we  would  like  co-operation  with  others.  We 
would  not  like  to  feel  that  we  are  being  exploited  or  that  we  are 
exploiting  anybody  else.  We  stand  for  freedom  in  every  sphere.  And 
that  is  what  we  will  be  working  towards,  that  is  what  we  would  like 
to  see  in  the  co-operation  between  our  industrialists  and  industrialists 
from  other  countries. 


In  the  Service  of  Nation 


I  AM  VERY  happy  today  to  inaugurate  the  centenary  celebrations  of 
Marmugoa  Port  Trust.  Goa  has  a  glorious  history.  Goanese  culture 
is  the  result  of  the  coming  together  of  the  Iberian  and  Konkan 
cultures.  The  depth  that  this  confluence  has  lent  to  the  Goanese 
culture,  and  which  is  still  in  evidence,  is  rarely  to  be  seen  elsewhere 
in  India.  As  Gopal  Singhji  just  reminded  us,  just  when  the  very  first 
ship  was  heading  towards  Marmugoa,  the  voice  of  the  Congress  was 
being  raised  in  Bombay  for  the  first  time.  Both  the  Congress  and 
Marmugoa  have  thus  completed  a  hundred  years  in  the  service  of 
India,  in  taking  India  forward  on  the  path  of  progress,  in  advancing 
the  poor  of  India. 

When  we  look  at  Goa  today  we  find  much  progress.  I  do  not  have 
to  enumerate.  You  see  this  in  the  industries,  and  you  see  this  in 
other  spheres.  In  many  fields  Goa  has  shown  the  way  to  India.  Goa 
is  much  advanced  in  water  transport.  The  rest  of  the  country  can 
learn  from  Goa  how  to  transport  iron  ore  from  the  interior  regions. 
If  this  port  is  to  flourish,  it  is  necessary  to  bring  to  it  increased  traffic 
and  trade.  It  is  our  wish  that  there  should  be  ports  in  all  corners  of 
the  country  to  serve  the  hinterland.  Many  things  will  be  needed  to 
accomplish  this.  I  have  listened  to  the  Chief  Minister’s  speech  with 
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great  attention.  One  word  that  struck  me  in  it  is  “broad-gauge 
railway” 

You  are  all  aware  that  railways  this  year  are  facing  an  acute 
shortage  of  funds.  But  the  need  you  have  voiced  is  of  great  import.  If 
our  ports  are  to  function  most  effectively  they  must  be  connected  by 
main  lines.  We  shall  see  what  can  be  done.  It  is  difficult  to  hold  out 
any  firm  promise,  but  we  shall  see  that  even  if  we  cannot  do  much 
this  year  something  is  done  in  the  coming  years. 

The  other  question  is  about  an  airport.  We  have  had  much 
exchange  of  views  on  the  question  and  agreed  that  a  mere  four  or 
five  international  airports  for  the  entire  country  are  hot  adequate. 
We  are  considering  where  else  we  can  build  additional  airports  for 
international  flights.  As  a  beginning  from  October  onwards  Goa  will 
be  receiving  a  few  direct  chartered  flights.  We  shall  see  what  further 
steps  can  be  taken. 

Goa  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  regions  of  the  country  and  it 
should  be  our  endeavour  to  expand  tourism  here  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible.  The  possibilities  in  this  sphere  have  not  been  fully 
exploited,  the  scope  has  not  been  exhausted.  Much  has  been  done, 
but  much  more  remains  to  be  done.  We  shall  try  to  extend  to  you 
all  the  help  you  need  in  this  matter. 

Today  the  eyes  of  us  all  must  be  riveted  to  the  future.  We  must 
see  how  we  can  most  effectively  and  quickly  take  the  country 
forward.  Marmugoa,  too,  shares  a  great  responsibility.  Because  if  the 
country  is  to  go  forward,  if  our  trade  is  to  progress,  it  is  essential 
that  our  ports  should  function  smoothly  and  efficiently.  This  is  your 
centenary  year.  During  this  year  you  must  demonstrate  to  the 
country  how  to  run  ports  efficiently.  You  m.ust  show  the  way  to 
other  ports.  You  have  long  been  showing  profits,  but  maybe,  even 
today  they  are  not  adequate.  You  must  apply  greater  energy  and 
make  these  more  substantial. 

I  congratulate  you  on  your  centenary  and  I  wish  and  hope  that  in 
the  next  hundred  years  Marmugoa  may  render  even  greater  service 
to  the  country. 


Banks  and  Development  Process 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be  with  you  today  for  the  golden 
jubilee  of  the  Reserve  Bank.  The  Reserve  Bank  has  been  serving 
India  now  for  50  years  through  many  phases  of  our  development 
and  our  progress.  It  has  been  keeping  up  with  the  changes. 
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changing  with  the  times  and  helping  our  country  progress,  helping 
us  build  up  our  development  process,  helping  us  help  the  poorest  in 
our  country  to  move  ahead.  The  role  that  the  bank  has  played  must 
be  quite  different  from  what  the  founders  had  envisaged  for  the 
bank.  It  has  changed  and  today  it  is  one  of  the  prime  movers  of  the 
government  in  the  development  process.  The  massive  investments 
that  have  been  made  by  our  people  in  the  banking  system,  the 
development  of  the  public  sector,  the  coming  of  the  public  sector 
into  the  banking  sector — all  these  added  to  the  tremendous 
responsibilities  that  the  Reserve  Bank  now  has  for  guiding  our  whole 
banking  system. 

Today,  the  role  of  the  bank  is  more  than  just  the  financial 
responsibility  that  it  carries.  It  also  has  a  social  responsibility  for 
development  of  our  people.  Normally  banks  are  restricted  to  the 
financial  aspects,  to  see  how  industry,  how  technology  can  progress 
and  how  our  economy  can  progress;  but  the  Reserve  Bank  has  had 
to  move  into  a  completely  new  sector  which  is  the  development  of 
our  rural  areas.  The  expansion  of  the  banks  from,  if  I  remember 
rightly  about  8,000  branches  at  the  time  of  nationalisation  to  50,000 
branches  today,  and  mostly  in  the  rural  areas,  shows  ^the  type  of 
responsibility  the  Reserve  Bank  has  taken  upon  itself — the 
responsibility  of  developing  our  most  backward  areas  for  helping  the 
poorest,  the  most  depressed  and  deprived  to  come  up  and  be  equal 
with  the  rest  of  our  society. 

With  such  a  growth  rate,  there  are  bound  to  be  growing  pains  and 
sometimes  we  hear  complaints  about  these.  This  is  an  area  where 
the  Reserve  Bank  must  look  and  be  more  careful  and  see  how  we 
can  correct  what  is  going  wrong.  But  if  you  look  at  the  size  of  the 
expansion  and  at  the  size  of  the  banking  system  today  the  number 
of  complaints  are  very  few.  That  doesn’t  mean  that  there  is  no  room 
for  improvement.  There  is  tremendous  scope  for  improvement.  In 
the  next  five  years,  the  Reserve  Bank  will  help  change  the  whole 
banking  system,  make  it  more  modern,  faster,  more  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  the  country;  but  what  really  needs  to  be  changed  is  the 
mentality  of  the  people  working  in  the  banks,  and  everything  else  will 
follow  from  that.  It  is  the  human  aspect  which  must  be  seen.  In 
customer  service,  the  customer  is  more  important  than  the  service. 
While  we  look  at  methods,  how  we  will  improve  this,  how  we  will 
do  that,  we  tend  to  forget  the  human  aspect.  This  must  be  involved 
in  our  growth,  in  our  development.  Today  India  is  poised  to  forge 
ahead.  We  have  in  the  past  months  taken  a  number  of  steps  which 
have  infused  a  new  dynamism  in  our  industry  and  this  must  be 
matched  by  our  banking  sector;  otherwise  we  will  find  that  industry 
is  getting  stifled  and  is  not  getting  the  required  finances  at  the 
required  time.  This  will  require  a  lot  of  cleaning  up  in  the 
procedures.  We  have  taken  a  number  of  steps,  but  much  more 
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needs  to  be  done.  Here  we  shall  be  working  at  this  and  I  am  sure 
the  Finance  Minister  will  be  ready,  by  the  time  the  next  budget 
comes  around,  with  more  renovations  to  clean  up  the  system. 

The  Reserve  Bank  is  not  only  a  controlling  point  for  the  banks.  It 
is  also  one  of  the  key  inputs  to  the  Government  on  how  to  run  its 
finances,  on  how  to  control  various  aspects  of  the  economy  and  they 
have  been  very  actively  involved  with  the  Government  in  the  various 
steps  that  we  have  taken.  They  have  been  involved  in  the  past  in  our 
various  improvements  in  the  financial  system,  and  I  am  sure,  as  we 
look  ahead  towards  the  twenty-first  century,  towards  a  new 
technological  India,  they  too  will  think  ahead,  they  too  will  help  in 
converting  our  country  to  make  it  the  equal  of  any  other  country 
technologically  and  scientifically. 

Thirty  years  ago,  when  we  set  out  to  establish  our  public 
sector,  there  were  many  conflicting  arguments  put  forward.  There 
was  a  group  that  said  that  we  did  not  need  industry,  that  we  should 
remain  with  the  bullock  cart,  that  we  should  remain  with  the 
traditional  methods  of  farming  and  traditional  industries  we  were 
running  at  the  time.  They  argued  that  India  was  not  ready  to  face 
the  industrial  revolution.  There  was  another  group  that  said,  that 
public  sector  is  not  necessary,  we  should  leave  this  growth  totally  to 
private  hands;  but  we  thought  for  the  greater  good  of  India.  We 
looked  ahead  to  see  what  would  serve  the  people  of  India  best  and 
we  set  up  the  public  sector.  Today,  we  are  proud  of  the  public 
sector,  not  just  because  it  produces  something.  We  are  not  ashamed 
of  it  if  it  has  fallen  foul  in  a  few  areas.  What  is  important  is  the 
public  sector  has  developed  a  whole  new  technological  temperament 
in  the  country.  It  has  developed  a  management  cadre  in  the  country. 
It  has  changed  the  mood  of  India  from  ‘T  will  not  change  for, 
maybe,  thousands  of  years”  to  an  economy  which  is  now  dynamic, 
which  is  looking  ahead,  which  is  challenging  the  most  advanced 
nations  in  certain  spheres. 

Today,  once  again  we  are  at  a  turning  point.  Again  similar 
arguments  are  being  put  forward.  “Why  do  we  need  new 
technology?  We  are  good  enough  as  we  are.  Why  don’t  we  let 
certain  other  sectors  handle  these  areas?”  The  fact  is  that  if  India  has 
to  move  ahead,  the  public  sector  must  take  the  same  type  of 
leadership  that  it  took  in  the  early  ’50s.  It  must  bring  in  new 
technology,  it  must  bring  in  new  thinking,  it  must  bring  in  new 
processes  and  it  must  be  the  catalyst  in  spreading  this  right  through 
the  country  to  every  corner  of  our  industry,  every  corner  of  our 
agriculture.  And  this  is  what  we  must  do  today.  We  must  answer 
the  arguments  like  we  answered  them  30  years  ago,  and  in  the  next 
10  or  15  years,  we  should  be  able  to  answer  the  people  by  showing 
them  what  the  true  benefits  of  this  technological  revolution  are. 
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Today  we  are  capable  of  this  and  we  must  do  it.  The  banking 
system  must  be  fully  prepared  to  face  the  challenges  that  this  will 
throw  up. 

This  development,  perforce,  must  be  mostly  in  the  rural  areas;  sixty 
per  cent  of  our  economy  is  agrarian.  So  that  is  where  the 
concentration  has  to  go.  You  must  make  special  efforts  in  the  rural 
areas  to  see  that  more  initiative  is  created  amongst  the  people  there. 
Our  people  in  the  rural  areas  are  by  and  large  very  backward,  very 
depressed  and  they  are  not  capable  of  lifting  themselves  up  and 
moving  ahead.  They  need  that  initial  push  and  that  is  what  we  have 
to  give  them  through  the  banking  system.  Many  of  our  complaints 
of  misuse  of  funds,  of  misue  of  loans,  come  from  the  rural  area, 
but  invariably  these  have  come  where  there  is  a  breakdown  of  the 
system  or  there  are  a  few  individuals  who  are  not  acting  in  the  correct 
manner.  We  should  look  into  these  areas  and  see  how  we  can 
correct  it.  Where  loans  have  been  given  for  correct  project,  correct 
project  for  that  area,  there  has  been  no  problem  in  repayments.  In 
other  areas,  there  have  been  tremendous  repayment  problems.  So 
we  must  see  why  this  has  happened,  get  to  the  root  of  it  and  correct 
it.  The  answer  is  not  to  stop  the  credit,  the  answer  is  to  see  that  it 
goes  in  the  correct  manner  to  the  correct  people. 

Turning  to  the  industrial  sector  one  of  our  major  problems  today 
is  sickness.  We  have  said  many  things  about  sickness.  There  are 
many  political  pressures  and  the  issue  is  tremendously  complicated 
and  I  don’t  profess  to  give  an  answer  to  sickness  to  you  today.  But  I 
am  sure  that  almost  every  single  industry  that  has  gone  sick,  has  a 
substantial  credit  from,  our  banking  system.  There  are  members  on 
the  boards.  Unfortunately  they  have  remained  quiet  while  the 
companies  seem  to  be  going  down.  I  think  this  must  stop.  We  agree 
that  there  must  not  be  interference  in  the  running  of  these 
companies  if  the  companies  are  running  well.  But  if  the  companies 
are  seen  to  be  in  the  red,  if  the  companies  are  looking  as  if  they 
were  going  to  become  sick,  then  it  is  necessary  that  our  institutions 
do  step  in  and  see  that  these  companies  do  not  go  sick  or  try  to 
insist  on  some  remedial  methods  which  would  stop  it  going  sick.  We 
will  come  out  with  certain  rules  and  amendments  which  will  make  it 
very  expensive  for  the  management  to  make  a  company  sick.  And 
we  hope  that  they  will  spend  more  energy  in  keeping  companies 
well  and  running  rather  than  throwing  up  the  hands  and  saying  that 
they  are  sick. 

What  we  need  in  the  banks  in  modernisation  of  work  technology.  I 
said  earlier  that  we  need  look  into  the  human  aspect  and  I  would 
like  to  add  to  that  the  training  of  our  banking  personnel.  Is  it  good 
enough?  Is  it  frequent  enough?  Do  we  use  it  to  get  feedback  from 
people  in  the  field,  for  people  in  the  bank  to  know  what  the 
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problems  are,  how  they  want  to  face  problems  or  are  we  letting  the 
management  act  totally  cut  off  from  the  lower  echelons  of  the  hierarchy? 
There  must  be  very  substantial  exchange.  We  must  get  ideas  from 
the  lowest  levels  and  we  must  implement  many  of  those  ideas  to  see 
that  their  day  to  day  problems  are  solved.  We  must  see  that  training 
is  not  just  a  one-way  process.  It  is  a  two-way  process.  It  is  getting 
information  back  from  the  fields  and  redistributing  it  to  the  people 
again.  We  should  have  a  few  points  where  such  information  can  be 
collected,  can  be  filtered,  can  be  examined  so  that  it  is  ready  to  be 
once  again  sent  out  so  that  problems  which  are  faced  in  one  corner 
of  the  country  are  not  repeated  and  mistakes  made  in  one  part  are 
not  repeated  in  another.  I  think  the  key  to  almost  all  our  problems 
lies  in  the  type  and  intensity  of  education  that  we  give  our  people. 
Education  doesn’t  end  when  one  leaves  school  or  college.  Education 
must  continue  right  till  you  are  ready  to  retire,  maybe  even  beyond 
that. 

Lastly,  I  must  congratulate  the  bank,  all  the  banks,  on  the 
positive  attitude  that  the  workers  in  the  banks  are  having  towards 
modernisation  in  the  banking  system.  We  must  go  in  for  this 
modernisation  to  make  our  banks  more  dynamic,  faster,  quicker 
without  losing  any  jobs.  I  think  this  is  extremely  important  and  we 
must  work  it  in  such  a  manner  that  people  are  trained  for  better 
jobs  to  be  more  productive  and  phase  it  over  a  period  so  that 
nobody  is  turned  out.  I  must  also  congratulate  you  on  setting  up  the 
Indira  Gandhi  Institute  and  I  am  sure  it  will  do  tremendous  amount 
of  work  for  the  development  process,  not  only  in  India  but  in  other 
countries. 


We  Must  Wipe  Every  Tear  from  Every  Eye 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  with  you  this  morning.  The  International 
Labour  Conference  brings  together  governments,  workers  and 
employers.  The  ILO  champions  the  rights  of  those  who  through  their 
labour  create  wealth  for  their  nations  and  peoples.  I  am  grateful  for 
the  special  honour  you  have  done  me  in  asking  me  to  address  this 
Session.  I  also  thank  the  Canton  authorities  of  Geneva  and  the 
Federal  Government  of  Switzerland  for  their  gracious  welcome. 

The  underprivileged,  the  poor  and  the  disinherited  have  won 
many  an  important  victory,  but  the  struggle  must  continue.  Millions 
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of  poverty-stricken  people  in  Asia,  in  Africa  and  in  Latin  America 
are  denied  fulfilment  of  basic  human  needs.  Even  today  starvation  is 
a  stark  reality  in  some  parts  of  the  world.  The  ravaged  faces  of  men, 
women  and  children  seeking  food  are  an  indictment  of  the  existing 
world  order.  The  great  moral  paradox  of  want  amidst  plenty  is  yet 
to  be  resolved. 

It  is  in  this  larger  perspective  that  we  have  to  consider  the  role  of 
the  ILO.  What  we  do  here  must  relate  to  the  major  issues  of  our 
time,  else  our  work  and  our  achievements  will  not  endure. 

The  basic  objective  of  the  ILO  is  to  secure  social  justice  and  peace 
through  international  co-operation.  Just  as  the  ILO  was  the  response 
of  the  international  community  to  the  exploitation  of  labour,  the  UN 
system  as  a  whole  was  a  response  to  the  utter  futility  of  the  methods 
devised  earlier  to  preserve  peace  and  to  promote  a  just  world  order. 
We  had  hoped  that  the  hour  of  international  co-operation  had  come. 

And  so  it  seemed  for  some  time.  Although  armed  conflicts  did  not 
disappear,  and  the  theme  of  development  did  not  always  have  an 
easy  passage,  the  belief  in  the  positive  force  of  collective  action 
through  multilateral  institutions  gained  strength.  The  ideals  of  the 
UN  Charter  were  the  source  of  inspiration  for  several  international 
organisations  and  specialised  agencies.  Many  crises  were  overcome. 
World  opinion  was  mobilised  for  a  vast  co-operative  effort  to  banish 
the  scourges  of  war  and  want. 

Today  the  very  idea  of  joint  international  endeavour  for  peace  and 
prosperity  is  under  challenge.  We  are  witnessing  a  retreat  from 
multilateralism.  Doubt,  discord  and  dissension  are  gnawing  at  the 
system.  There  are  pressures  for  conformity.  There  is  reluctance  to 
consider  the  wider  effects  of  a  policy  that  small  groups  of  countries 
may  wish  to  pursue  to  meet  the  world  economic  crisis.  The  theme  of 
interdependence  is  publicly  professed,  but  diluted  in  practice..  The 
dialogue  to  create  understanding  is  encountering  serious  resistance. 

Forty  years  after  the  end  of  the  second  world  war,  the  dark  and 
lengthening  shadow  of  a  nuclear  holocaust  lies  across  the  future  of 
mankind.  The  crushing  burden  of,  armaments  grows.  Scarce 
resources  are  earmarked  for  the  engines  of  destruction,  while 
development  falters  for  want  of  funds. 

Are  there  no  exits? 

We  in  India  believe  that  crisis  of  our  age  can  be  resolved  only 
through  a  renewal  of  commitment  to  the  principles  of  the  UN 
Charter.  The  ILO,  the  oldest  representative  of  international 
co-operation,  is  an  appropriate  forum  for  us  to  reaffirm  that  faith  on 
which  the  United  Nations  was  founded.  We  have  to  hold  fast  to  the 
vision  of  a  future  for  mankind  at  peace  with  itself  and  dedicated  to 
the  progress  and  prosperity  of  all. 

India,  which  is  a  founder  member  of  the  ILO,  has  pursued  these 
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objectives  in  its  national  policies.  We  won  our  independence 
through  a  mass  movement  in  which  industrial  labour  and  rural 
workers  played  a  notable  part.  When  we  drew  up  our  Constitution, 
we  proclaimed  that  the  State  should  make  “provision  for  securing 
just  and  humane  conditions  of  work’'  besides  ensuring  “a  living 
wage  and  a  decent  standard  of  life  to  all  workers — agricultural, 
industrial  or  other”.  These  form  important  articles  in  the  chapter  in 
our  Constitution  outlining  the  Directive  Principles  of  State  Policy. 

Over  the  last  thirty-eight  years,  we  have  endeavoured  to  achieve 
these  objectives  through  the  process  of  planned  development.  The 
concept  of  planning  grew  as  part  of  our  struggle  for  freedom. 
Jawaharlal  Nehru  roused  the  Indian  social  consciousness  to 
recognise  that  exploitation  of  labour  was  inherent  in 
underdevelopment  and  that  underdevelopment  itself  was  the 
product  of  colonialism.  The  struggle  against  colonialism  was 
simultaneously  a  struggle  against  the  deep-rooted  causes  of  India’s 
poverty.  That  is  why  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  workers  has 
formed  an  integral  part  of  our  design  of  development.  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  our  trade  union  movement,  which  has  zealously  guarded 
the  rights  and  interests  of  workers,  has  been  an  enthusiastic 
participant  in  the  wider  process  of  development. 

The  wider  process  of  development  raises  a  number  of  issues  which 
demand  urgent  attention.  The  ILO’s  tripartite  social  contract 
between  organised  labour,  employers  and  governments  has  made  a 
notable  contribution  in  advancing  the  cause  of  social  justice. 
However,  if  the  ILO  had  remained  circumscribed  by  that  limited 
but  important  gain,  it  would  not  have  been  the  focus  of  aspirations 
of  the  developing  world  that  it  is  today.  We  know  that  the  ILO  has 
travelled  beyond  that  to  face  the  wider  challenge  of  world  poverty. 
The  Philadelphia  declaration  recognised  that  “poverty  anywhere 
constitutes  a  danger  to  prosperity  everywhere”.  This  was  said  in 
1944.  This  noble  objective  has  yet  to  become  an  international  reality. 

The  pioneering  work  of  the  ILO  in  the  field  of  labour  legislation 
has  certainly  produced  impressive  results.  The  basic  concepts  behind 
the  ILO  standards  are  unquestionable  and  universally  shared.  The 
living  and  working  conditions  of  labour  have  improved  significantly. 
But  we  are  still  only  talking  about  those  who  are  employed,  and 
only  those  among  the  employed  who  are  organised.  What  about  the 
unemployed?  What  about  those  who  are  unorganised,  as  the  vast 
majority  of  workers  in  developing  countries  are? 

We  must  remember  that  in  developing  countries,  organised  labour 
forms  a  small  part  of  the  total  labour  force.  In  my  country  the 
earnings  of  organised  labour  fall  within  the  top  decile  of  all 
income-earners.  Ninety  per  cent  of  all  Indians  earn  less  than  the 
organised  workers.  These  are  the  millions  spread  over  our 
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countryside  who  work  as  landless  labour  or  as  contract  labour  on 
building  sites,  in  quarrying,  road  construction  and  in  service  trades, 
all  at  low  income  levels.  In  addition,  there  are  millions  who  can  find 
no  work  or  who  are  grossly  under-employed.  My  question  is:  What 
more  can  the  ILO  do  to  make  these  segments  of  labour  a  major 
focus  of  its  activity? 

I  should  like  to  tell  you  what  we  in  India  are  doing  to  improve  the 
conditions  of  unorganised  labour.  Since  the  mid-seventies  we  have 
implemented  a  series  of  special  programmes  aimed  at  alleviating 
acute  poverty  and  increasing  rural  employment.  These  include 
schemes  for  integrated  rural  development,  for  training  youth  for 
self-employment,  special  programmes  for  hill  regions,  drought-prone 
areas  and  deserts,  and  schemes  for  guaranteed  employment  to 
landless  rural  labour.  We  have  also  paid  attention  to  the  specific 
needs  of  women,  workers,  the  physically  handicapped,  and  the 
socially  disadvantaged  sections  of  society.  These  anti-poverty 
programmes  have  given  the  poor  an  opportunity  to  be  productive 
and  have  aroused  tremendous  enthusiasm. 

The  results  speak  for  themselves.  Fifteen  million  families  below 
the  poverty  line  have  been  helped  in  the  last  five  years  under  the 
integrated  rural  development  programme.  More  than  three  hundred 
million  man-days  of  additional  employment  are  being  generated 
under  the  rural  employment  programmes  annnually. 

We  have  still  a  long  way  to  go.  But  where  earlier  there  was 
despair,  there  is  now  hope  for  a  new  life.  New  skills,  assets  and 
incomes  have  been  generated.  A  valuable  base  now  exists  to  go 
forward. 

In  the  Seventh  Plan,  which  we  have  just  launched,  the  thrust  for 
social  justice  will  be  continued  with  greater  vigour.  We  have  learnt 
from  experience  that  to  achieve  a  significant  reduction  of  poverty, 
simultaneous  action  is  needed  in  several  key  areas. 

We  have  to  restructure  our  educational  system  to  relate  it 
meaningfully  to  employment  opportunities.  Our  youth  have  to  be 
trained  to  use  new  technology  in  all  areas,  especially  agriculture, 
where  it  matters  most.  Modern  advances  in  genetics  and 
bio-technology  have  to  be  brought  to  the  doors  of  our  enterprising 
and  hard  working  farmers.  The  more  than  five  hundred  thousand 
villages  of  India  have  to  feel  the  beneficial  impact  of  the  new 
communication  and  information  technologies.  New  horizons  are 
opening  up  in  the  field  of  non-conventional  sources  of  energy,  in  the 
spread  of  new  knowledge  to  areas  of  subsistence  agriculture  and  in 
agro-industry.  All  this  cannot  happen  without  significant,  indeed 
revolutionary,  changes  in  our  education  system. 

The  economic  and  social  emancipation  of  women  ranks  high  on 
our  agenda.  The  totality  of  their  welfare,  equal  access  to  education 
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equal  wages,  maternity  and  child  benefits,  special  health  care,  the 
ending  of  socially  discriminatory  practices,  all  this  will  claim  our 
attention  and  resources,  and  will  raise  their  social  status. 

Above  all,  we  shall  proceed  to  tackle  earnestly  and  systematically 
the  problem  of  burgeoning  population.  This  will  involve  measures  to 
reduce  infant  mortality,  ensure  child  survival,  improve  mother  and 
child  care,  improve  health  services  and  provide  education  for 
responsible  citizenship. 

Poverty  alleviation  is  the  core  of  our  strategy  for  development.  It  is 
not  only  a  function  of  growth.  It  also  requires  conscious  State 
intervention.  But  in  the  ultimate  analysis  it  is  faster  growth  that 
provides  us  the  means  of  intervention.  We  have  been  able  to  mount 
anti-poverty  programmes  precisely  because  we  had  struggled  hard  to 
build  the  foundations  of  a  self-reliant  and  dynamic  economy.  In  the 
Sixth  Plan,  the  Indian  economy  grew  at  an  average  annual  rate  of 
over  five  per  cent.  For  faster  growth  in  the  Seventh  Plan, 
technological  change  will  have  to  be  qualitatively  higher  and  swifter. 
Workers  in  India  can  look  forward  to  greater  opportunities  of 
contributing  to  progress  and  sharing  it. 

We  are  creating  a  policy  environment  conducive  to  faster  growth, 
to  the  infusion  of  modern  technology  and  to  higher  productivity. 
This  has  been  a  process  of  evolution.  Policy  changes  were  initiated  in 
the  early  ’eighties.  We  are  integrating  them  in  a  framework 
consistent  with  our  philosophy  of  planning.  And  we  are  accelerating 
their  pace  to  galvanise  the  vast  productive  forces  of  our  society  for 
the  welfare  of  the  poorest  sections. 

These  are  the  issues  that  will  dominate  the  transition  to  the 
twenty-first  century.  An  enormous  range  and  compexity  of  issues 
are  inherent  in  the  management  of  the  dramatic  changes  in 
technology  for  the  welfare  of  the  poor  in  developing  countries.  The 
development  process  and  what  it  does  to  those  without  the  protective 
umbrella  of  organised  action  must  increasingly  claim  our  attention.  I 
trust  that  the  work  that  the  ILO  has  initiated  for  the  weak,  the 
unemployed  and  the  unorganised  will  be  further  enlarged. 

We  should  not  overlook  the  danger  signals.  Some  developed 
countries  are  trying  to  solve  the  problem  of  unemployment  through 
reducing  or  shutting  out  imports  from  developing  countries. 
Protectionism  in  the  developed  world  is  growing  just  when 
developing  countries  are  being  enjoined  to  liberalise  their  trade 
regimes.  Sometimes  the  concept  of  fair-labour  standards  is  invoked 
for  perpetuating  protectionism.  But  protecting  employment  of  this 
way  is  bound  to  be  a  short-lived  affair.  If  the  developing  countries 
cannot  export,  they  will  not  be  able  to  import  the  goods  and  services 
produced  by  the  developed  countries.  And  the  fastest  growing 
markets  are  in  the  developing  countries.  Thus  protectionism  has 
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wider  ramifications.  It  concerns  not  only  foreign  trade  policies,  but 
the  basic  issue  of  the  livelihood  of  millions  in  the  poor  countries. 
Therefore,  it  deserves  to  be  discussed  internationally  in  terms  of 
its  long-term  impact  on  employment,  both  in  the  developed  and 
developing  countries. 

Friends,  we  Indians  are  an  ancient  people.  Our  history  goes  back 
5000  years.  Our  culture  has  endured  through  the  vicissitudes  of 
time.  Always  we  have  shown  the  capacity  to  absorb  and  to 
synthesise.  Different  races,  cultures  and  religions  have  mingled  in 
India  to  produce  the  rich  diversity  of  our  life.  And  now,  after  the 
end  of  colonial  servitude,  our  young  nation  is  showing  afresh  the 
vitality  of  endeavour  to  build  a  new,  fuller  life  for  our  people.  Our 
workers  and  peasants  are  in  the  forefront  of  this 
struggle — demanding  but  very  rewarding  struggle.  And  we  are 
struggling  not  only  for  oursevles,  but  for  all  those  who  are  in  chains 
everywhere  else.  We  must  wipe  every  tear  from  every  eye. 

This  can  be  achieved  best  when  nations  pool  their  efforts  and 
work  in  unison.  The  United  Nations  Charter  and  the  constitutions 
of  ILO  and  other  international  organisations  embody  a  vision  of 
global  peace  and  prosperity.  We  must  prevent  the  erosion  of  the 
United  Nations  system.  As  a  popular  song  on  the  travails  of  the 
African  people  puts  it,  “We  are  the  world,  we  are  the  children”. 
Mankind  is  one.  Let  us  not  break  it  up  by  narrow  domestic  walls. 


GSTP  and  Economic  Development 


It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  welcome  you  to  this  Ministerial 
Meeting  of  developing  countries  on  the  Global  System  of  Trade 
Preferences.  You  are  here  in  the  midst  of  our  monsoon.  We  regard 
rains  as  auspicious.  The  land  renews  itself  and  farmers  go  to  work 
with  a  new  hope.  This  meeting  is  an  appropriate  occasion  to  plant 
new  ideas  and  nurture  old  conventions. 

Trade  is  an  essential  feature  of  relations  amongst  nations.  Old 
nations  should  encourage  greater  trade  for  the  health  of  their  own 
economies  and  the  well-being  of  the  international  order.  Trade 
involves  an  exchange  not  only  of  material  goods  and  commodities 
but  with  them  also  technology.  Growth  of  trade  maximises  the 
potential  of  each  country  by  allowing  it  to  expand  in  those  sectors 
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where  it  enjoys  comparative  advantages.  It  also  stimulates 
technological  change  and  investment.  Unfortunately,  the  colonial 
legacy  that  most  of  our  countries  have  inherited  has  not  been 
conducive  to  the  development  of  trade  amongst  ourselves  to  its  full 
potentials.  It  has  left  us  with  trade  patterns  which  emphasised  trade 
between  developing  and  industrial  countries,  often  with  the  neglect 
of  trade  amongst  developing  countries.  During  colonial  times,  links 
even  with  close  neighbours  had  weakened  and  many  potentially 
valuable  types  of  economic  exchanges  were  left  unexploited. 

Now  that  the  developing  countries  have  regained  control  over 
their  destinies  it  is  time  that  we  gave  special  attention  to  renewing 
commercial  and  economic  exchanges  amongst  ourselves.  The 
community  of  newly  free  developing  countries  has  always  favoured  a 
more  equitable  international  order  which  implies  greater 
co-operation  amongst  all  countries.  This  has  been  a  recurring  theme 
in  the  summits  of  Non-Alignment  Movement.  Non-Alignment  and 
the  Group  of  77  have  worked  in  a  mutually  re-enforcing  way  to 
develop  concrete  proposals  to  strengthen  co-operation  in  trade  and 
other  areas.  The  GSTP  concept  is,  therefore,  grounded  soundly  in 
the  aspiration  of  our  people  and  in  historical  necessity. 

We  are  gathered  here  to  renew  our  support  to  it.  While  all 
countries  should  be  affected  by  the  global  economic  crisis  the 
developing  world  has  been  hit  a  bit  particularly  badly.  Indeed,  there 
is  today  a  development  crisis  where  per  capita  incomes  in  many 
developing  countries  have  fallen  to  levels  lower  than  they  were  at  the 
start  of  the  decade.  For  others  the  crisis  has  occurred  in  the  form  of 
severe  debt  and  external  financial  problems.  In  almost  all  developing 
countries,  economic  growth  has  slowed  down  and  scope  for 
enlarging  human  welfare  has  been  reduced.  India  is  among  the  few 
fortunate  exceptions.  But  none  of  us  can  view  the  existing  trends  in 
the  world  economy  with  any  complacency.  While  some  industrial 
countries  did  experience  the  recovery,  this  recovery  has  not  been 
broad  based  and  in  any  case  now  seems  to  be  faltering.  The 
benefits  flowing  from  it  have  been  limited  and  certainly  not  widely 
felt  in  the  developing  countries.  Many  developing  countries  have 
been  sunk  deeper  into  debt  and  while  short  term  solutions  have 
avoided  financial  collapse,  a  long  term  solution  to  the  debt  problem 
which  does  not  undermine  the  development  process  is  nowhere  at 
hand.  For  many  of  the  poorest  developing  countries  the 
development  crisis  shows  no  signs  of  alleviation.  Industrial  countries 
instead  of  becoming  more  responsive  to  the  problems  facing  the 
developing  world  have  become  more  rigid.  There  is  a  disturbing 
retreat  from  the  commitment  to  multilateralism  which  characterises 
the  consensus  on  development  issues  that  has  crystallised  in  the  ’60s 
and  ’70s.  These  difficulties  underscore  the  fact  that  the  world 
economic  crises  are  structural  and  not  cyclical.  The  international 
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economic  system  is  marked  by  serious  malfunctioning  both  in  areas  of 
money  and  finance  and  in  area  of  trade.  And  this  hurts  the 
developing  countries  in  important  aspects. 

Financial  flows  to  developing  countries  have  been  declining.  In 
fact,  there  was  a  net  resource  transfer  from  developing  to  developed 
countries  last  year.  Concessional  financial  flows  which  are 
particularly  important  for  low  income  countries  have  been  badly 
squeezed.  The  monetary  system  remains  unable  to  promise  stable 
exchange  rates  or  ineffective  adjustment  process.  The  multilateral 
trading  system,  the  functioning  of  which  has  left  much  to  be  desired 
is  now  itself  threatened.  Actions  are  being  taken  outside  the 
framework  of  the  General  Agreement.  Developed  countries  continue 
to  crop  up  sectors  in  their  own  countries  where  comparative 
advantage  has  moved  towards  developing  countries.  In  important 
areas  such  as  textile  we  have  seen  the  deviation  from  GATT  rules, 
which  were  meant  to  be  temporary,  but  have  been  perpetuated  over 
decades. 

Agriculture  and  tropical  products  remain  under  severe  restrictions 
to  the  disadvantage  of  developing  countries.  These  experiences  have 
not  built  confidence  in  the  functioning  of  the  system.  On  the 
contrary,  they  reveal  an  important  structural  weakness.  These 
developments  have  confirmed  what  we  have  always  stressed  that 
while  cyclical  ups  and  downs  have  their  importance  the  basic  cause 
of  the  economic  malice  lies  deeper  and  must  be  dealt  with  directly. 
These  are  related  to  the  structural  imbalances  and  inequities  in 
international  economic  relations  that  affect  development  and  thus 
limit  prospects  for  growth  particularly  in  the  developing  countries. 
These  structural  problems  will  not  yield  to  patch  work  solutions. 
The  present  institutional  framework  both  in  international  trade  and 
international  finance  has  been  inadequate  to  resolve  their  problems 
and  they  need  to  be  addressed  directly  by  inter-governmental  action. 

The  Seventh  Non-Aligned  Summit  which  met  in  New  Delhi  two 
years  ago,  set  forth  coherent  and  mutually  re-forcing  measures  to 
strengthen  international  co-operation  for  development.  These  remain 
valid  today  and  it  should  be  our  endeavour  to  develop  as  broad  a 
consensus  around  these  measures  as  possible. 

In  addition  we  must  do  whatever  we  can  to  face  our  common 
problems  through  collective  self-reliance.  For  this,  we  need  not  wait 
for  the  support  of  others.  If  we  are  to  carry  convictions  with  others, 
we  must  demonstrate  our  way  by  creating  a  new  order  in  areas  in 
which  we  can  get.  If  we  can  enlarge  and  deepen  economic  co¬ 
operation  among  developing  countries  and  strengthen  collective  self- 
reliance,  our  voice  will  be  heard  a  little  better  in  the  council  of  the 
world.  We  should  also  make  clear  that  our  drive  for  mutual  co¬ 
operation  among  ourselves  is  not  a  form  of  confrontation  with  the 
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North  in  any  sense.  South-South  co-operation  will  strengthen  the 
economic  potential  of  the  South  and  would  make  North-South  co¬ 
operation  more  meaningful  and  attractive  to  both  North  and  South. 

The  Ministerial  Meeting  on  the  generalised  system  of  trade 
preferences  will  deal  with  one  of  the  potentially  most  important  areas 
of  South-South  co-operation  and  one  which  has  long  been  on  our 
Agenda.  As  early  as  the  Bandung  Conference  in  1955  the  newly 
independent  countries  of  the  Non-Aligned  Movement  recognised  the 
primary  importance  of  strengthening  trade  linkages.  The  idea  gained 
further  ground  in  the  Lusaka  Summit  in  1970  which  called  for 
preferential  reduction  in  import  duties  in  favour  of  other  developing 
countries.  The  Arusa  programme  for  collective  self-reliance  later 
called  for  the  establishment  of  a  global  system  of  trade  preferences 
and  GSTP  was  formally  launched  in  1982  by  the  Ministers  of  G-77. 

A  good  deal  of  preliminary  work  has  already  been  done  on  GSTP. 
A  number  of  technical  papers  are  ready  which  collectively  provide 
practical  framework  for  GSTP.  What  is  now  needed  is  endorsement 
at  the  political  level.  We  must  give  a  direction  to  the  negotiating 
process  that  will  bring  nearer  the  new  system  we  envisage. 

This  meeting  also  provides  us  an  opportunity  to  strengthen  our 
solidarity  on  broader  issues  concerning  the  international  trade 
environment.  The  integrity  of  multi-lateral  trade  regime  is  today 
under  threat  by  practices  that  violate  both  the  spirit  and  the  rule.  It 
is  important  that  developing  countries  co-ordinate  their  views  and 
positions  and  adopt  a  unified  approach  to  trade  negotiations.  Our 
objective  must  be  to  press  for  an  international  trading  system  that 
promotes  dynamic  trade  expansion  of  developing  countries.  Trade 
must  indeed  become  the  engine  of  economic  development.  Issues 
relating  to  money  and  finance  are  often  under  discussion  at  various 
forums.  These  issues  are  not  before  this  meeting  but  we  would  do 
well  to  bear  in  mind  the  close  interrelationship  that  exists  between 
money,  finance  and  trade  and  use  this  opportunity  to  co-ordinate 
our  positions  on  these  issues.  All  of  us  represent  the  majority  of  the 
world’s  deprived  and  needy,  the  resolution  we  adopt,  the 
formulation  we  devise,  the  declaration  we  might  issue,  have  all  one 
supreme  aim  ‘to  lighten  the  burdens  that  sit  heavily  on  the 
shoulders  of  our  peoples’.  To  get  them  a  little  more  by  way  of 
income  and  opportunity,  those  who  meet  at  international  economic 
conferences,  must  bear  in  mind  that  their  work  and  actions  affect 
the  livelihood — indeed  the  very  survival  of  millions.  Let  us  so 
conduct  our  deliberations  that  these  people  can  hope  for  some  help 
in  their  daily  battles,  and  all  our  countries  will  emerge  economically 
and  politically  stronger. 


Tourism  Develops  Understanding 


It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  inaugurating  this  Conference  on 
Tourism  today.  Tourism  has  not  been  taken  seriously  enough  in  our 
country  in  the  past.  When  I  talk  of  tourism,  I  don’t  necessarily  mean 
foreign  tourists  coming  to  India.  I  am  talking  more  of  Indian  tourists 
going  to  other  parts  of  India  and  learning  more  about  our  country. 
There  is  hardly  a  need  to  stress  the  importance  of  both  types  of 
tourism. 

We  have  tended  to  develop  only  an  infrastructure  for  foreign 
tourists  to  come  to  India,  that  too  foreign  tourists  at  the  very  top  of 
the  ladder.  Very  expensive,  exclusive  hotel  services  are  not  available 
to  the  average  tourists  whether  they  are  Indian  or  foreign.  This  is  a 
whole  block  that  needs  to  be  developed  with  much  more 
seriousness.  We  have  not  developed  point  to  point  tourism.  We  have 
not  developed  resorts  where  tourists  could  come  and  stay  for  two 
weeks  or  more  with  everything  available  to  them  of  a  particular 
standard,  of  a  particular  quality.  We  have  not  developed  package 
tours  which  are  really  responsible  for  developing  tourism  in  the 
world  today.  So,  these  are  the  areas  where  we  must  concentrate.  At 
the  same  time,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  spread  our  resources  too 
thin  and  do  something  in  one  corner  of  the  country  and  another 
thing  in  another  part.  Although  we  cover  all  sorts  of  activities,  and 
end  result  is  that  at  any  one  point  the  facilities  that  are  available,  are 
severely  lacking  when  we  compare  them  with  comparable  resorts  in 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

Domestic  tourism  is  a  very  real  concept  today,  I  say  today  because 
during  the  past  years,  we  have  developed  a  very  substantial  middle 
class  which  is  capable  of  taking  advantage  if  the  facilities  are  offered 
at  a  correct  rate.  We  cannot  expect  domestic  tourists  to  take  the 
benefit  of  Five-Star  hotels.  We  have  to  produce  the  facilities  at  the 
right  level  for  them,  not  just  the  facilities  at  resorts  or  at  religious 
places  but  also  travel  facilities.  They  must  be  able  to  reach  places 
whether  it  is  by  train  or  plane.  Special  areas  must  get  special 
attention.  If  a  particular  part  of  the  country  is  a  little  more  remote, 
for  example,  the  North-East,  then  we  should  have  special  rates  for 
tourists  to  go  to  the  North-East  and  for  tourists  from  the  North-East 
to  come  out  and  see  the  rest  of  the  country.  Special  facilities  could 
also  be  made  available  at  cheaper  rates. 

National  tourism  should  be  a  very  major  thrust  in  our 
development  of  an  integrated  society  in  India,  of  development  of 
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understanding  between  various  groups — religious,  linguistic  and 
other  groups — in  the  country.  And  this  is  really  what  will  build  an 
understanding  amongst  our  own  people  getting  to  know  each  other 
better,  getting  to  understand  each  other  better.  It  will  project  the 
image  of  the  country  as  it  exists  and  not  a  small  image  of  the  State 
that  you  are  living  in  today.  This  thrust  must  be  given.  And  from 
your  specific  State’s  interest,  the  more  tourists  you  attract  from 
other  States,  the  more  income  you  will  get  from  tourism  and  you  will 
pull  it  across  for  some  other  States.  So,  there  is  a  very  definite 
advantage  that  you  can  get  from  this,  apart  from  the  advantage  that 
the  country  as  a  whole  will  get. 

Certain  specific  areas  like  religious  tourism,  for  example,  do  need 
very  special  attention.  Normally,  the  religious  tourism  is  left  to 
private  agencies  to  run  and  to  promote.  Although  it  is  very  cheap, 
the  quality,  the  facilities  of  transport,  living,  cleanliness  and  food  are 
very  much  below  what  should  be  available.  And  this  direction  in 
improving  quality  must  come  from  the  Government.  I  hope  it  will 
come  from  the  Central  Government;  it  will  be  imbibed  by  the  State 
Governments  and  then  you  will  push  it  down  further  right  down  to 
the  grass  roots. 

The  real  obstacles  today  to  develop  tourism  are — infrastructure  for 
tourism,  lack  of  civic  amenities,  finance,  training,  transport,  and  very 
short  sighted  attitude  of  traders  and  other  business  people  at  places 
of  tourist  interests.  If  we  can  attack  these  three  or  four  areas  and  try 
to  sort  out  the  problems,  tourism  itself  will  start  growing  very  much 
faster. 

A  basic  problem  that  we  have  to  consider  specially,  more  so  with 
foreign  tourists,  is  the  difference  of  culture  between  a  tourist 
community  and  the  local  community,  the  difference  in  moral 
attitudes  between  the  local  inhabitants  and  the  tourists.  This  can 
have  a  very  serious  effect  on  our  own  culture  in  that  area.  And  we 
must  not  let  our  culture  be  destroyed  by  pressure  from  an  outside 
culture,  by  pressure  from  different  moral  standards  from  other 
countries.  This  is  a  very  sensitive  area  that  we  must  each  tackle  for  our 
own  specific  tourist  sports  which  are  affected  or  could  be  affected. 

Tourism,  whether  it  is  foreign  or  national,  helps  develop  our 
understanding  of  each  other,  it  helps  us  understand  the  cultures 
from  other  parts  of  the  country,  from  all  over  the  globe  and  it  helps 
in  international  understanding.  It  is  not  just  something  we  must  do 
for  earning  money.  It  goes  much  deeper  than  that. 

The  challenge  that  we  face  is  enormous.  A  large  country  like 
India  with  numerous  historic  resorts,  religious  places  with 
tremendous  scope  for  different  types  of  tourism — whether  it  is  game 
parks,  whether  it  is  adventure,  whether  it  is  water  sports  or  winter 
sports — we  have  everything  available;  but  we  attract  a  very  small 
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fraction  of  the  total  tourism  market.  Small  countries  in  Europe 
handle  hundreds  of  times  a  number  of  tourists  that  we  handle. 
Keeping  this  in  mind,  we  must  put  every  effort  that  we  can  in 
improving  the  conditions  which  will  promote  tourism. 

Lastly,  I  would  just  like  to  give  you  a  quotation  from  Panditji.  He 
had  said  on  tourism:  “We  must  welcome  these  friendly  visitors  from 
abroad  not  only  for  economic  reasons,  for  tourism  brings  foreign 
exchange,  but  even  more  so  because  this  leads  to  greater 
understanding  and  mutual  appreciation.  There  is  nothing  that  the 
world  needs  today  more  than  this  mutual  understanding.”  This 
maybe  even  more  true  today  than  it  was  when  he  said  it. 


Mobilising  Water  Resources 


.^VLMOST  ALL  OUR  problems  seem  to  circle  around  water.  We  first 
wonder  whether  the  monsoon  is  going  to  be  good  enough  for  our 
harvest.  While  we  are  waiting,  invariably  we  have  some  droughts. 
From  there  we  go  to  floods,  either  too  little  or  too  much,  always 
somehow  in  the  wrong  place.  When  we  are  able  to  have  an  irrigation 
system,  we  have  water  logging,  salination  and  other 
problems. 

We  have  made  tremendous  strides  in  the  country,  and  we  can  see 
that  all  around  us.  But  one  resource  that  we  have  not  been  able  to 
use  to  the  best  of  our  ability  is  water.  We  have  not  even  been  able  to 
co-ordinate  amongst  ourselves  as  to  what  would  be  the  best  use  of 
water.  There  is  no  policy,  no  overall  decision,  for  the  use  of  water. 
Many  of  our  States  have  tremendous  problems  among  themselves 
about  rivers  that  flow  through  them,  about  how  much  water  should 
go  to  whom. 

Shri  Shankaranand  has  given  you  lots  of  figures.  We  are  today 
using  only  about  forty  per  cent  of  the  available  water.  We  have  to 
first  have  the  capability  of  using  all  the  water  that  is  available  to  us, 
and  not  let  it  go  waste.  Then  we  must  use  it  in  the  best  possible 
way.  I  have  seen  that  in  many  States,  specially  where  irrigation 
schemes  have  come  in,  a  lot  of  water  is  wasted.  There  is  no  feeling  of 
responsibility  about  water.  Often  the  farmer  over-irrigates  his  field, 
water-logging  the  land,  cutting  canals  to  steal  the  water,  pinching 
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water  from  his  neighbours.  In  towns  taps  are  left  running.  In  many 
places  there  are  no  taps. 

We  somehow  do  not  seem  to  feel  that  water  is  a  resource  and  that 
not  having  water  can  be  a  problem.  Maybe  we  get  it  too  easily.  But 
this  is  not  going  to  last  far  too  long.  Our  demands  are  going  to 
increase.  I  believe  the  estimate  is  that  we  will  almost  be  using  all  our 
water  by  the  end  of  the  century;  and  beyond  that  we  will  start 
getting  into  trouble  if  we  do  not  plan  things  right  today.  Planning 
correctly  means  starting  in  the  forest  areas,  in  the  hills,  seeing  to  the 
ecology  of  an  area.  We  must  ensure  that  weather  patterns  are  not 
changed  because  of  our  cutting  forests,  because  of  our  changing  the 
whole  geography  of  a  region.  We  must  see  that  all  the  water  is 
collected,  is  monitored,  is  used  at  every  stage.  We  have  to  see  how 
we  can  modify  our  agriculture  to  suit  the  water  that  is  available.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  grow  rice  in  the  driest  areas  of  the  country.  We 
have  to  adjust  our  cropping  patterns,  the  seasons  in  which  we  can 
use  the  water.  Finally  we  have  to  see  how  we  can  re-use  the  water. 

As  industry  grows,  the  demand  for  water  will  increase.  Slowly  the 
concentration  might  shift  from  the  rural  areas  as  farmers  get  more 
efficient,  as  they  learn  how  to  utilise  less  and  less  water  to  get  more 
output.  We  will  see  the  balance  shifting  towards  other  uses  of  water. 
The  question  really  is:  will  we  be  ready  when  this  crunch  comes?  In 
ten  or  fifteen  years  it  is  going  to  start  getting  tight.  We  must  make  a 
policy  now  that  utilises  the  water  to  the  best  productivity.  We  should 
not  worry  too  much  about  how  much  water  belongs  to  this  State  or 
that  State.  With  better  utilisation,  there  will  be  very  few  States  which 
will  be  actually  short  of  water. 

The  key  is  in  not  wasting  the  water.  We  are  very  happy  flooding 
our  fields,  but  in  West  Asia  they  get  similar  results  by  using  maybe 
one-fiftieth  of  the  water  that  we  use.  So  it  is  possible  to  economise. 
But  we  have  to  train  ourselves,  educate  ourselves,  to  be  able  to  do 
this.  We  have  to  make  a  plan  for  using  our  water  which  cuts  across 
the  various  artificial  barriers  that  we  have  built.  State  boundaries, 
other  boundaries,  and  see  what  is  best  for  the  whole  country. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  we  reduce  the  quantum  for  certain  States  to 
below  their  minimum  requirements  or  below  a  comfortable 
requirement.  But  it  is  ridiculous  to  have  water  flowing  into  the  sea 
in  certain  areas,  while  other  States  are  dry.  We  have  to  monitor  the 
rainfall  in  time  to  see  that  corrective  measures  can  be  taken  to 
prevent  flooding  so  that  the  water  does  not  go  waste. 

Perhaps  the  most  neglected  area  is  water  transport.  And  it  is  the 
cheapest  means  of  transport  that  is  available  today,  specially  for  heavy 
goods.  We  have  not  paid  any  attention  at  all  either  to  inland 
transport  on  canals,  on  rivers,  in  the  backwaters  or  even  along  the 
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coasts.  This  again  is  part  of  our  water  resources.  And  we  must  see 
how  best  we  can  utilise  this  mode  of  transport. 

I  am  sure  that  your  deliberations  will  lead  to  the  building  of  a 
eonstructive  poliey  for  the  utilisation  of  water  which  will  serve  this 
country  in  the  next  century. 

I  hope  that  this  is  only  the  first  of  a  series  of  meetings  which  will 
lead  to  the  conclusion  of  a  policy  as  soon  as  possible. 


Indian  Industry  Must  be  Competitive 

L^et  me  first  congratulate  all  the  winners  of  the  awards  for  1984. 
Productivity  is  of  basic  essence  to  any  developing  country.  We  have 
developed  our  industries  during  the  past  38  years  of  independence. 
We  have  made  tremendous  strides  in  many  areas.  But  our  industries 
still  do  not  have  the  dynamism  that  is  required  of  industry  in  the 
’eighties — productivity  not  just  in  the  sense  of  producing  more,  but 
efficieney  of  materials,  efficiency  of  energy  and  efficiency  of  time.  It 
must  also  reflect  on  the  quality  of  the  product  that  is  being 
produced.  I  trust  that  most  of  these  factors  are  taken  into  account 
when  the  productivity  awards  are  given. 

Our  capital-output  ratio  unfortunately  has  not  improved  in  the 
manner  we  think  it  should  have  improved.  We  still  spend  too  much 
money  but  do  not  get  enough  productivity.  We  have  to  have  a  major 
look  at  this  to  see  how  we  can  get  more  out  of  what  we  put  in,  how 
the  basic  efficiency  of  our  industries  can  be  improved.  Perhaps  this 
is  the  root  of  our  problems  with  productivity.  In  the  Seventh  Plan  we 
have  laid  down  a  number  of  priorities — food,  employment,  etc.  But 
perhaps  the  one  factor  which  we  have  stressed,  which  cuts  across  all 
sectors  is  that  of  productivity,  not  just  industrial  productivity,  but 
also  agricultural  productivity  and  productivity  in  government  offices, 
in  every  field.  We  hope  that  the  thrust  that  we  are  trying  to  give  will 
bring  about  a  major  improvement  in  productivity,  as  productivity 
really  is  critical  to  anything  that  we  are  trying  to  do. 

For  better  productivity,  the  beginning  is  better  training  of  all 
people,  whether  on  the  shop-floor  or  in  management.  Our 
shop-floor  techniques  or  technology  leave  a  lot  to  be  desired.  We  still 
talk  about  point  of  quality  control,  and  point  of  rejection.  Surely  the 
training  of  a  worker  should  be  such  that  no  worker  produces  work 
that  requires  to  be  rejected.  This  is  something  which  must  be  built 
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into  individuals.  The  training  process  in  industry  must  bring  it  out 
in  them.  The  same  feeling  should  be  there  in  management  as 
well — striving  for  better  quality,  for  better  production,  a  striving  for  a 
better  product  and  a  pride  in  the  product  that  one  produces.  We 
have  not  been  able  to  do  this  in  India.  Maybe,  certain  government 
policies  have  been  responsible  for  this.  Maybe,  certain  new 
technologies  are  to  be  brought  in.  Ultimately  it  is  very  much  a  state 
of  mind  of  the  whole  industry.  And  a  major  change  has  to  be  brought 
about  in  this  state  of  mind.  Productivity  consciousness  or  awareness 
is  something  that  we  must  build.  Perhaps  much  of  the  present 
attitude  has  developed  out  of  a  captive  market,  a  market  that  does 
not  reject  poor  products,  that  does  not  reject  inferior  quality. 

Consumer  awareness,  consumer  consciousness  must  be  built  up 
in  India.  It  is  ultimately  the  consumer  that  decides  what  type 
of  product  a  factory  makes.  And  when  I  talk  of  the  consumer,  I  do 
not  just  mean  the  average  person  on  the  street  who  decides  on  tooth 
pastes  and  tooth  brushes.  I  include  the  government  which  buys 
heavy  industrial  items  from  public  sector  companies.  There  is  not 
enough  rejection  on  the  part  of  the  consumer.  That  is  why  inferior 
products  are  sold.  We  must  bring  this  about.  We  should  start  by  the 
government  rejecting  on  inferior  product,  even  from  public  sector 
companies,  and  not  accepting  them.  The  management  of  those 
companies  must  be  held  responsible. 

Protected  markets  are  another  factor.  We  have  already  indicated 
that  this  protection  must  gradually  be  removed,  protection  not 
necessarily  from  abroad,  but  even  from  within.  We  must  develop 
much  more  competitiveness  in  our  industry,  amongst  various  units, 
amongst  different  manufacturers  of  similar  products.  This  shift 
together  with  a  change  in  consumer  awareness,  will,  I  am  sure, 
bring  about  a  dramatic  change  in  the  quality  and  productivity  of  our 
industries,  in  their  competitiveness.  Ultimately  the  competitiveness  is 
in  how  our  industry  can  serve  the  country  better,  how  it  is  going  to 
help  India  in  facing  the  challenges  of  tomorrow.  Without  such 
competitiveness  it  is  going  to  bind  India  and  hold  India  back  from  a 
dramatic  advance  into  the  future. 

Productivity,  must  become  a  way  of  life  in  industry,  a  change  in 
the  way  of  thinking,  a  different  culture,  a  different  work  ethic  on  the 
shop-floor.  This  is  a  challenge  that  industry  must  face.  We  have  seen 
how  industries  are  in  other  countries  which  at  a  particular  stage  in 
their  development  were  facing  very  similar  problems.  Some  countries 
which  some  years  ago  were  known  for  shoddy  goods,  for  cheap 
goods,  are  suddenly  producing  very  advanced  goods  of  very  high 
quality  and  very  superior  finish  and  they  have  done  it  in  a  matter  of 
years.  There  is  no  reason  why  Indian  industry  cannot  do  the  same 
thing.  Perhaps  the  key  lies  in  the  education  that  we  give  to  our 
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people,  not  just  to  the  factory,  employee  or  manager,  but  the  average 
person  who  has  to  interact  with  industrial  production. 

We  have  started  to  change  the  educational  system.  We  are  hopeful 
that  it  will  bring  about  a  change  in  awareness,  a  change  in  the 
demand  for  goods.  I  should  like  to  quote  Panditji.  When  he  spoke  at 
the  National  Productivity  Council  meeting  in  1960,  he  said: 
“Universal  education  is  the  base  of  a  productivity  economy.”  Then  he 
went  on  to  say  that  application  of  modern  techniques  by  mediaeval 
minds  is  not  possible.  Perhaps  we  still  have  to  change  that  mind.  We 
have  laid  great  stress  on  education,  and  I  hope  that  we  shall  be  able 
to  achieve  that. 

We  have  made  tremendous  strides  in  these  past  years  in 
industrialisation.  Education  has  played  a  role  but  in  certain  areas 
education  has  not  played  the  role  that  it  should  have.  Education 
today  is  not  developing  skills  which  makes  a  person  employable. 
Our  educational  system  in  fact,  perhaps  makes  more  people 
unemployable,  than  if  we  did  not  have  an  education  system.  The 
educational  system  doesn’t  build  initiative  in  individuals.  It  makes 
them  wait  for  government  or  for  somebody  to  do  something  for 
them.  They  are  not  willing  to  grab  the  challenge  and  go  out  and  do 
things.  This  is  something  that  our  educational  system  must  build. 
We  have  also,  by  somehow  reducing  everything  to  the  lowest 
common  denomination,  removed  quality  consciousness  completely 
from  our  educational  system.  This  must  come  back.  Ultimately, 
poor  education  gives  us  poor  consumers,  who  give  us  poor  producers. 
We  have  to  change  all  three. 

There  is  one  other  factor  which  does  hamper  productivity  and 
efficiency,  that  is,  the  vested  interest  that  industry  and  certain 
managements  build  into  not  improving  their  product,  not  improving 
their  methods  of  production  or  improving  their  qualities.  This  we 
have  to  fight.  We  have  to  remove  vested  interests  anywhere  that 
damage  our  progress.  And  more  specially  in  industry.  Vested 
interests  can  be  in  management.  They  can  also  be  in  labour.  We 
must  keep  in  mind  that  factories  and  industries  are  not  an  end  to 
get  jobs.  We  must  remember  that  the  first  requirement  of  a  factory 
is  to  produce  some  goods  or  get  some  output  from  it.  The  jobs  are 
only  an  incidental  benefit  from  that  factory  and  labour  must 
understand  this.  It  is  then  that  our  industry  will  start  becoming 
efficient.  And  that  will,  in  fact,  lead  to  many  more  jobs.  We  have  too 
often  tried  to  make  industries  much  too  labour-intensive.  The  result 
has  been  that  the  product  has  cost  us  too  much.  It  has  not  been 
saleable  and,  in  fact,  we  have  lost  a  much  larger  number  of  jobs 
lower  down  the  street  from  that  product.  There  are  numerous 
examples  that  I  could  give.  Each  one  has  cost  the  country  in 
productivity,  in  progress.  It  has  cost,  maybe  lakhs  of  jobs  which 
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would  have  been  created  if  that  primary  product  has  been  that 
much  cheaper  and  that  much  more  easily  obtainable.  We  must 
change  this  attitude. 

As  I  said,  bad  education  can  lead  to  unemployment, 
unemployableness.  Similarly,  inappropriate  education  can  lead  to  a 
lower  productivity  and  a  bad  shop-floor  ethos.  Education  is  not  just 
something  confined  to  schools  and  colleges.  Education  is  something 
that  must  continue  right  through.  If  one  is  in  industry,  it  must 
continue  in  the  development  of  new  processes  and  prevention  of 
stagnation.  Of  course,  it  applies  not  just  to  the  shop-floor  but  also 
the  management.  Ultimately  it  is  the  awareness  and  modernness  of 
the  management  which  filters  down  to  the  shop-floor.  A  good 
management  sees  that  its  workers  on  the  shop-floor  are  at  their 
highest  efficiency.  This  must  include  adequate  interaction  between 
the  workers  and  management,  adequate  input  from  the  workers  in  the 
shop-floor. 

This  cannot  be  achieved  just  by  government  action,  by 
government  edicts.  It  must  be  done  across  industry  by  an 
involvement  of  the  whole  industry  in  the  process  of  modernising,  in 
the  process  of  being  able  to  challenge  industries  from  other 
countries,  on  their  own  terms.  Unless  we  are  able  to  do  that,  India 
cannot  come  out  of  the  developing  stage.  Today  we  are  within 
striking  distance  of  doing  this.  Our  industry  must  rise  to  the 
occasion  and  in  the  coming  years  become  equal  to  industry  from 
any  other  part  of  the  world. 

We  have  taken  certain  measures  at  the  beginning  of  this 
year — liberalisation  of  taxes  and  prices  in  agriculture,  in  the  stock 
market,  and  in  the  capital  market.  I  am  very  glad  to  say  that  we  are 
getting  a  very  positive  feedback  on  all  fronts.  I  hope  that  industry 
will  respond  equally  in  the  matter  of  efficiency,  productivity,  and 
quality.  The  net  result  of  what  we  have  started  doing  will  begin 
showing  in  our  industrial  production,  in  our  being  able  to  face  the 
challenge  of  industry  from  other  countries. 

Lastly,  I  should  like  to  say  that  although  we  have  productivity 
awards  in  industry,  over  60  per  cent  of  our  economy  is  agriculture 
and  I  should  wish  that  you  would  include  agricultural  productivity 
awards  from  next  year  onwards.  We  have  seen  that  India  has  always 
responded  positively  when  it  has  a  challenge  before  it.  Today  we  are 
facing  the  challenge  and  I  know  that  you  will  respond  positively. 


Seventh  Plan — An  Expression  of  People’s 

Aspirations 


X  WELCOME  YOU  to  this  important  meeting  of  the  National 
Development  Council. 

The  adoption  of  the  National  Plan  is  a  significant  event  in  a 
planned  economy.  The  Plan  sets  the  pace  and  direction  of 
development  in  a  long  term  perspective.  It  defines  socio-economic 
objectives  and  priorities.  It  lays  down  concrete  goals  for  Government, 
both  at  the  Centre  and  in  the  States.  Perhaps,  most  important  of  all, 
it  embodies  the  national  consensus  on  how  to  eradicate  poverty  and 
to  build  a  strong,  self-reliant  society.  Each  Plan  takes  us  nearer  to 
our  cherished  goal  of  socialism. 

The  success  of  the  Sixth  Plan  puts  us  in  a  strong  position  to  start 
the  Seventh.  The  Sixth  Plan  growth  target  of  about  5%  has  been 
achieved.  The  performance  of  the  agricultural  sector  was  particularly 
impressive,  specially  in  food  production.  Substantial  progress  was 
made  in  key  industrial  sectors,  including  coal,  oil,  power,  cement, 
fertilizers.  The  Plan  laid  special  emphasis  on  reducing  poverty.  The 
percentage  of  population  below  the  poverty  line  has  declined 
significantly.  However,  we  have  still  a  long  way  to  go.  We  shall  fight 
the  battle  against  poverty  with  determination  and  with  all  our 
strength. 

All  this  has  been  achieved  while  bringing  inflation  firmly  under 
control  and  managing  the  balance  of  payments  successfully.  This  is 
a  record  to  be  proud  of  under  any  circumstances.  It  is  particularly 
impressive,  considering  the  external  environment.  These  were  the 
years  when  most  developing  and  even  advanced  countries  faced 
serious  setbacks  in  their  economies.  But  the  Indian  economy 
emerged  stronger,  with  an  accelerated  growth  rate. 

We  must  now  build  on  these  foundations.  We  must  maintain  the 
momentum  of  growth.  We  must  take  the  modernisation  process 
forward.  We  must  be  able  to  deal  with  the  world  on  equal  terms. 
No  process  of  development  can  be  socially  meaningful,  or  even 
viable,  if  it  fails  to  lighten  the  burden  of  poverty.  We  must  intensify 
our  direct  attack  on  poverty.  We  must  provide  productive 
employment  to  the  mass  of  our  people.  Development  must  be 
accompanied  by  equity  and  social  justice — by  removal  of  social 
barriers  that  oppress  the  weak.  This  is  the  essence  of  our  concept  of 
socialism. 
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The  draft  Seventh  Plan  presents  a  comprehensive  strategy  for 
achieving  these  objectives.  It  envisages  a  massive  public  sector  outlay 
of  Rs.  180,000  crores.  Compare  it  with  the  Sixth  Plan  outlay  of 
Rs.  97,500  crores  and  you  get  an  idea  of  the  step  up  in  the  public 
sector  outlay. 

The  Seventh  Plan  calls  for  a  tremendous  effort  to  mobilise 
resources.  The  whole  gamut  of  our  economic  policies  will  be 
oriented  to  stimulating  growth,  promoting  savings  and  investment, 
and  reducing  social  and  economic  disparities.  Our  new  initiatives 
are  already  beginning  to  yield  significant  results,  belying  fears  and 
apprehensions.  The  budget  strategy  of  rationalising  tax  rates  and 
strengthening  enforcement  has  succeeded.  Tax  revenues  are  up.  The 
industrial  climate  is  buoyant.  Productivity  gains  are  taking  place  in 
almost  every  sector. 

Our  basic  economic  policies — industrial,  agricultural,  scientific  and 
technological — have  served  us  well.  They  have  given  us  tremendous 
strength.  We  shall  carry  them  forward. 

However,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  fundamental  fact  of  our 
situation  is  change.  Planning  is  about  change — about  the  future. 
Introducing  the  Second  Five  Year  Plan  in  the  Lok  Sabha  (on  23 
May  1956),  Jawaharlal  Nehru  said  “Even  in  my  life  I  have  seen  the 
world  change  so  much  that  I  do  not  want  to  confine  my  mind  to 
any  rigid  dogma.” 

We  have  to  come  to  terms  with  the  face  of  change.  India’s 
economy  has  changed  enormously  over  the  last  three  decades.  New 
problems  and  challenges  have  arisen.  We  have  to  respond  to  them, 
keeping  in  view  our  basic  socio-economic  objectives.  I  will  mention 
only  some  of  the  key  areas  of  what  this  Plan  proposes  to  do. 

Agriculture  is  the  backbone  of  our  economy.  It  is  here  that 
sustained  growth  generates  productive  employment  for  the  largest 
number  of  people.  Rising  employment  means  less  poverty. 
Expanding  agricultural  production  is  also  essential  for  industrial 
growth  and  for  advances  in  other  sectors  of  the  economy. 

Indian  agriculture  today  is  universally  regarded  as  a  success, 
having  shown  considerable  dynamism  in  th^  past  decade.  Facts  tell 
this  story  better  than  anyone  can.  Foodgrains  production  has 
advanced  from  a  level  of  about  50  million  tonnes  in  the  ’fifties  to  over 
150  million  tonnes  in  the  Sixth  Plan.  In  a  decade  and  a  half,  we 
have  gone  from  import  dependence  in  food  to  self-sufficiency.  With 
our  food  stocks,  we  can  improve  the  nutrition  of  our  people. 

The  task  before  us  is  to  bring  about  faster  and  more  even 
agricultural  growth.  We  have  to  extend  the  green  revolution  to  the 
eastern  region  and  to  dryland  areas.  Here  a  large  part  of  our 
population  is  concentrated,  and  it  is  here  that  the  problem  of 
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poverty  is  most  acute.  This  will  help  to  remove  regional  imbalances 
and  it  is  the  key  to  a  successful  attack  on  poverty. 

What  is  to  be  done? 

Development  of  water  resources  extension  research  and 
development,  communications,  and  marketing  infrastructure  must 
get  increased  public  investment. 

Basic  institutional  changes  in  agrarian  relations  cannot  be  evaded. 
Land  reforms,  consolidation  of  holdings  are  important  for  social 
justice.  They  are  equally  important  for  agricultural  growth.  We  have 
to  overcome  obstacles.  As  a  nation  we  have  shown  the  capacity  for 
revolutionary  changes  in  a  democratic,  peaceful  way.  We  have  to 
apply  ourselves  with  vigour  and  determination  to  this  task. 

Management  at  all  levels,  right  down  from  the  Central  Ministries 
to  the  villages,  has  to  be  overhauled. 

These  are  big  challenging  tasks  for  the  next  phase  of  growth  in 
agriculture.  The  Plan  addresses  itself  to  these  tasks.  We  cannot 
afford  to  fail. 

Productive  programmes  have  to  be  supplemented  by  direct 
measures  to  reach  out  to  families  that  have  no  assets. 

Our  anti-poverty  programmes  constitute  the  core  of  the  20-Point 
Programme.  These  will  be  expanded  and  restructured  to  give 
maximum  assistance  to  families  below  the  poverty  line.  We  have 
gathered  valuable  experience  in  implementing  these  programmes. 
We  must  use  this  experience  to  improve  them.  We  must  involve  the 
people  in  implementing  these  programmes.  New  life  has  to  be 
breathed  into  decentralised  institutions. 

The  public  distribution  system  is  a  major  component  of  our 
strategy  of  growth  with  social  justice.  It  ensures  price  stability  and 
enables  the  masses,  both  in  rural  and  urban  areas,  to  obtain 
essential  commodities  at  reasonable  prices.  This  system  shall  be 
expanded,  specially  in  the  rural  areas  where  it  reinforces  anti-poverty 
programmes. 

In  the  ultimate  analysis,  as  Jawaharlal  Nehru  always  reminded  us, 
the  battle  against  poverty  and  backwardness  can  be  won  only 
through  massive  industrialisation.  Planning  has  created  a  strong 
base  for  a  modern,  self-reliant  industrial  econorpy.  We  have  a  highly 
diversified  structure  with  an  impressive  range  of  products,  many 
embodying  a  high  level  of  technology.  We  have  created  a  wide 
entrepreneurial  base.  The  public  sector  has  acquired  a  commanding 
presence.  It  has  played  a  pioneering  role  in  introducing  modern 
technology,  in  taking  development  to  backward  areas,  in  creating  a 
wide  range  of  industrial  and  technological  skills  and  in  curbing 
concentration  of  economic  power.  To  it  goes  the  credit  of  initiating 
l&ge  scale  development  of  indigenous  science  and  technology. 
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The  next  phase  of  industrial  revolution  in  India  poses  new 
challenges  for  the  public  sector.  It  must  lead  the  complex  and 
demanding  process  of  absorbing  and  developing  new  technologies.  It 
has  to  master  the  imperatives  of  modernisation.  It  has  to  first 
establish  and  thereafter  spread  a  new  work  culture  in  industry  based 
on  productivity,  efficiency  and  quality.  And  it  has  to  generate  large 
surpluses  for  investment.  As  in  the  past  so  in  the  future,  the  public 
sector  will  occupy  the  commanding  heights  of  our  technologically 
modern  economy  and  industry. 

While  recognising  our  strength,  we  should  not  overlook  the 
weaknesses  of  our  industry.  We  have  a  low  rate  of  industrial  growth. 
Most  of  our  industry  suffers  from  high  cost  and  is,  therefore, 
uncompetitive.  We  do  not  pay  sufficient  attention  to  quality.  And  in 
many  areas  we  are  working  with  obsolete  technology. 

In  the  Seventh  Plan,  we  shall  establish  new  parameters  of 
efficiency.  Infrastructural  shortages  will  be  remedied.  Appropriate 
investments  will  be  made  in  energy,  transport  and  critical  materials. 
We  have  reached  a  watershed  in  our  industrial  development.  We 
must  now  move  to  a  new  phase,  when  the  focus  must  be  on 
increasing  efficiency,  reducing  costs  and  improving  quality.  With 
industry  trapped  in  outdated  technology,  we  cannot  achieve  self- 
reliance.  The  thrust  of  policy  will  be  for  absorption  of  new 
technology,  modernisation,  reduction  of  costs  and  greater 
competition.  Lower  costs  will  bring  industrial  products  within  the 
reach  of  the  masses,  raising  their  standard  of  living.  This  will  further 
stimulate  industrial  growth. 

Small  scale  and  village  industries  have  made  an  enormous 
contribution  to  industrial  growth  and  expansion  of  employment. 
Our  policy  frame  will  encourage  such  industries  to  grow  and  to 
become  more  productive  and  efficient  by  using  better  technology. 

One  of  our  fundamental  priorities  is  expansion  of  employment. 
The  strategies,  policies  and  programmes  of  the  Seventh  Plan  are 
geared  to  this  objective.  We  propose  to  increase  employment  faster 
than  the  growth  of  the  labour  force.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  planning  not  only  will  there  be  no  current  backlog  of 
unemployment,  but  the  previous  backlog  will  also  be  reduced.  This 
is  a  qualitative  change.  Our  strategy  is  a  strategy  of  work  for 
millions.  A  year  ago  the  NDC  had  laid  down  food,  work  and 
productivity  as  the  basic  priorities  of  the  Seventh  Plan. 

Development  is  not  about  factories,  dams  and  roads.  Development 
is  about  people.  The  goal  is  material,  cultural  and  spiritual 
fulfilment  for  the  people.  The  human  factor  is  of  supreme  value  in 
development. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  have  provided  proportionately  larger 
allocations  for  human  resource  development.  Policies  and 
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programmes  in  the  fields  of  education,  culture,  health,  welfare  of 
women  and  youth,  uplift  of  scheduled  castes,  scheduled  tribes  and 
other  weaker  sections  aim  at  creating  a  stronger  and  more  cohesive 
national  community.  All  must  have  access  to  the  benefits  of  modern 
knowledge.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  preserve  our  heritage,  the 
poise  and  strength  of  our  inner  spirit.  We  shall  strive  for  quality  and 
excellence  in  the  life  of  the  community  and  in  that  of  individuals. 
Our  every  effort  must  aim  at  fuller  development  of  man  as  an 
integrated  personality  synthesising  science  and  spirituality. 

This  conception  of  a  harmonious  society  rests  on  balances — 
balance  between  resources  and  population,  between  material  growth 
and  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  development,  between  nature 
and  man. 

With  our  increasing  population,  the  benefits  of  growth  will  not 
reach  the  broad  masses  in  full  measure.  Family  planning 
programmes  have  to  be  redesigned  to  make  a  decisive  dent.  A  vast 
voluntary  effort  has  to  be  mobilised  to  change  social  practices  and 
beliefs  that  come  in  the  way  of  a  rational  population  policy. 
Education,  health  care,  women  and  child  welfare  and  communication 
have  to  play  their  part  in  creating  smaller,  healtheir,  happier  families. 

Degradation  of  our  natural  environment  has  reached  disturbing 
proportions.  Our  forest  cover  has  shrunk  alarmingly.  Our  rivers  and 
lakes  are  polluted  by  human  and  industrial  wastes.  These  trends 
must  be  reversed.  The  Ganga  Project  symbolises  our  will  to  protect 
our  environment.  Among  her  innumerable  contributions  to  India’s 
development  process,  conservation  of  environment  was  one  to  which 
Indiraji  attached  great  importance.  We  shall  proceed  purposefully 
on  the  path  shown  by  her. 

Development  in  the  wider  sense  that  I  have  been  speaking  about 
depends  on  the  ability  to  generate  knowledge  ourselves.  We  cannot 
develop,  or  at  least  we  cannot  develop  as  an  independent  people,  if 
we  only  remain  borrowers  of  scientific  and  technological  knowledge. 
With  the  vision  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru  and  Indira  Gandhi,  India  has 
built  a  strong  indigenous  base  of  science  and  technology.  This  we 
have  to  put  to  good  use  in  the  coming  years  to  enhance  production 
in  all  sectors  and  to  make  the  economy  dynamic  and  capable  of 
holding  its  own  in  the  international  arena.  To  this  end  we  shall  set 
up  several  technology  missions  in  key  areas.  We  shall  concentrate 
effort  in  frontier  areas  of  science  and  technology  to  put  ourselves 
abreast  of  advanced  nations.  I  am  confident  our  scientists  will  rise  to 
this  challenge. 

The  path  of  independent  development  is  arduous.  We  have 
persevered  in  it,  overcoming  difficulties  and  pressures.  Let  us  all 
pledge  ourselves  to  the  implementation  of  this  Plan.  The  people  of 
India  have  abiding  faith  in  the  planning  process.  This  Plan  is  an 
expression  of  their  collective  aspirations.  Let  us  entrust  it  to  their  care. 


Trade  Fair — A  Window  for  the  World 


T^oday,  on  panditji’s  birthday,  it  is  appropriate  that  we  are  holding 
this  International  Trade  Fair.  Much  of  what  you  will  see  produced 
by  India  arises  from  the  vision  that  Panditji  had  of  an  industrialised 
India — his  vision  of  removing  poverty  through  science  and 
technology,  through  industrialisation,  his  vision  of  India’s 
independence  being  bolstered  by  a  self-sufficient  economy. 

This  Exhibition  is  a  window  for  the  world  to  look  in  and  see  what 
India  had  developed  and  how  India  is  progressing.  It  is  also  a 
window  for  India  to  look  out  and  see  how  the  rest  of  the  world  is 
doing  and  see  what  we  have  to  target  for.  It  gives  a  measure  of  our 
national  capacity  to  develop  our  industries,  to  develop  our  economy. 

The  Fair  has  participation  from  both  public  and  private  sectors  in 
India.  Unfortunately,  I  am  told  that,  many  Indian  companies, 
specially  the  big  companies  who  should  have  participated,  have  not 
taken  the  type  of  interest  that  we  would  have  liked  them  to  take. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  points  in  such  a  Fair  is 
improvement  in  our  exports.  Exports  will  be  very  crucial  for  our 
Seventh  Plan.  Our  exports  must  sell  on  merits.  Our  products  must 
be  competitive  in  costs.  They  must  be  produced  more  efficiently  to 
make  them  competitive.  Quality  has  long  been  a  problem  with  our 
industry.  We  hope  that  there  has  been  an  improvement,  but  there  is 
still  much  that  we  must  do  to  bring  about  further  improvement  in 
quality. 

Perhaps  the  most  neglected  part  in  Indian  industry  has  been 
design.  Indian  industrial  design  is  practically  non-existent,  and  this 
is  an  area  that  we  must  look  into  in  depth.  The  Government,  I  feel, 
should  put  up  a  really  good  institute  for  industrial  design  which 
would  help  bring  a  new  ethos  in  our  industry. 

Our  industry  also  needs  a  new  work  culture — in  management, 
perhaps  more  on  the  shop-floor.  And  I  hope  that  this  will  come 
about. 

Another  area  where  we  have  some  weakness  is  marketing  and 
packaging.  Again,  this  is  an  area  where  our  industries  are  coming 
up  very  fast,  but  there  is  very  much  more  to  do  if  they  are  going  to 
be  competitive  with  foreign  companies  and  on  the  world  market. 

In  the  Seventh  Plan,  we  have  projected  an  industrial  growth  rate 
of  eight  per  cent  and  this  will  give  a  very  large  Indian  market,  not 
just  to  our  own  industry  but  also  for  certain  types  of  industries 
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from  abroad.  We  have  to  be  dynamic  in  our  procedures,  in  our 
methods  in  Government  to  see  that  there  are  no  blocks,  there  is 
smoothness,  and  these  things  come  about. 

One  of  our  biggest  problems  has  been  that  of  trade  barriers.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  developed  countries,  and  specially  those  countries 
that  talk  of  market  forces  and  free-markets  are  the  ones  that  are  the 
first  to  clamp  down  on  imports  from  developing  countries.  They  are 
the  first  to  put  quotas  and  to  prevent  such  market  forces  from 
actually  developing  a  market. 

On  the  international  scene,  we  have  seen  that  there  are  moves  to 
bring  in  services  and  other  new  items  into  the  GATT.  We  have 
always  felt  that  while  we  are  open  to  discussion,  we  are  open  to  see 
that  a  system  is  established  which  is  equitable  and  gives  justice  to 
all.  Even  what  was  agreed  in  the  last  GATT  has  not  been  done  fully. 
This  is  an  area  which  we  would  like  to  see  implemented  before  we 
commit  ourselves  further. 

I  am  very  glad  that  SARC  has  co-operated  and  participated  so 
fully  in  this  Exhibition.  The  co-operation  in  our  area  is  increasing  in 
every  field  and  we  must  now  see  that  in  trade  and  commerce,  SARC 
becomes  a  major  force.  South-South  co-operation  is  vital.  We  hope 
such  fairs  will  help  build  South-South  co-operation,  and 
co-operation  between  countries  that  face  similar  problems. 

The  Trade  Fair  Authority  of  India  is  the  nodal  agency  in  India  for 
such  fairs.  I  hope  that  it  extends  its  work  to  other  States  and  not  be 
limited  to  Delhi  and  get  more  participation  in  the  country.  I  must 
congratulate  them  on  their  international  recognition. 


Research  and  Information  System  Should 

Serve  as  Think-Tank 


It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  inaugurate  the  Second  Conference  of 
the  Research  and  Information  System  of  Non-Aligned  and  Other 
Developing  Countries.  This  is  a  step  forward  in  strengthening  the 
institutional  links  which  promote  co-operation  amongst  us. 

Non-alignment  is  national  independence  and  democracy  in 
decision-making.  We  recognise  that  the  world  comprises  countries 
with  different  social  and  economic  systems.  We,  therefore,  respect 
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every  nation’s  right  to  pursue  its  chosen  path.  That  is  the  essence  of 
peaceful  coexistence,  the  concept  that  lies  at  the  heart  of  the 
philosophy  of  non-alignment. 

By  achieving  the  industrial  revolution  earlier  than  us,  the 
countries  of  the  North  today  command  the  lion’s  share  of  global 
resources.  They  use  their  technological  superiority  and  command 
over  resources  to  perpetuate  their  near  monopoly  over  research, 
information  and  the  media  of  communication.  Their  research  is 
undertaken  in  the  perspective  of  their  own  problems.  Their  relative 
unfamiliarity  with  the  complex  problems  of  developing  societies 
often  leads  them  down  the  wrong  path  of  prescribing  things  which  are 
frequently  irrelevant  and  sometimes  inimical  to  our  concerns  and 
interests. 

Self-reliance  begins  in  the  minds.  It  is  for  us  to  take  care  of  our 
needs  of  research  and  information.  For  this  reason,  the  Colombo 
Summit  decided  to  establish  a  Non-Aligned  Research  and 
Information  System  (RIS).  It  has  taken  several  years  to  really  get  it 
going.  But  the  Conference  is  an  earnest  commitment  to  collective 
self-reliance  and  to  analysing  our  problems  and  synthesising  their 
solutions.  We  shall  now  be  able  to  collate  and  exchange  information 
and  approaches  on  models  of  development  which  are  relevant  to  our 
realities  and  requirements. 

We  shall  also  be  able  to  strengthen  the  intellectual  basis  of  our 
negotiating  position  in  our  dialogue  with  the  North.  The  RIS  will 
prove  to  be  a  crucial  catalyst  in  triggering  off  greater  co-operation 
amongst  the  countries  of  the  South.  The  North-South  dialogue  is  in 
an  impasse.  Our  position  has  been  stated.  The  North  has  stated  its 
position.  There  is  little  meeting  of  minds.  The  major  part  of  the 
reason  for  this  lies  in  an  inadequate  appreciation  in  the  North,  of  the 
interdependence  between  acceleration  of  growth  in  the  South  and 
economic  revival  in  the  North.  This  inadequate  appreciation  has,  to 
a  great  extent,  paralysed  their  political  will  to  foster  the  dialogue 
between  themselves  and  us.  Keeping  the  dialogue  moving  is  in  our 
interest.  It  does  us  no  good  to  be  caught  in  a  negotiating  cul-de-sac. 
We  have  to  take  the  initiative  in  bringing  proposals  to  the  table 
which  safeguard  our  interest  while  taking  into  account  the  positions 
expressed  by  others.  In  this  search  for  a  new  consensus  on 
development,  the  RIS  assumes  a  position  of  key  importance.  It  is 
on  the  basis  of  detailed  research,  deep  thought  and  the  exchange  of 
information  that  we  shall  be  able  to  impart  to  the  dialogue  that 
quality  of  nimbleness  and  imaginative  flexibility  which  is  necessary 
to  bring  these  negotiations  to  a  satisfactory  fruition. 

In  research  and  back-up  systems  the  developed  countries  have 
had  an  advantage  over  us.  They  have  provided  them  with  the  means 
not  only  of  assembling  and  processing  essential  data  but  also 
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hammering  out  negotiating  positions.  In  comparison,  the  research 
efforts  of  the  South  have  been  somewhat  fragmented.  The  quality  of 
our  efforts,  if  pooled  together,  would  certainly  match  and  possibly 
surpass  the  intellectual  exertions  of  the  North.  But  it  is  precisely  this 
act  of  pooling  together  of  information,  ideas,  plans  and  strategies 
that  has  not  so  far  made  sufficient  headway. 

RIS  represents  a  major  effort  on  the  part  of  non-aligned  and 
other  developing  countries  to  set  up  a  machinery  jointly  to  store 
information,  retrieve  it  quickly,  co-ordinate  research  efficiently  and 
help  evolve  positions  which  serve  our  common  interests.  The 
intellectual  links  between  research  institutions  of  developing 
countries  which  we  are  now  setting  out  to  do  will  reduce  our 
vulnerability  to  outside  pressures.  It  will  also  increase  our  influence  in 
evolving  the  new  consensus  on  development. 

Our  Research  and  Information  System  is  not  merely  a  tool  in  the 
North-South  dialogue.  Even  more,  it  can  become  a  key  to 
meaningful  South-South  co-operation.  Fruitful  economic 
co-operation  is  based  on  complementarity.  Developing  countries 
taken  together  possess  complementary  resources  of  raw  materials 
and  manufacturing  capacity,  finance  and  credit,  managerial  and 
production  skills,  and  a  range  of  matching  technologies.  We  have 
hardly  begun  to  tap  the  immense  potential  of  these 
complimentarities.  Where  such  co-operation  has  taken  place,  it  has 
been  demonstrably  in  the  interest  of  both  parties.  If  the  scale  of  such 
co-operation  today  is  small  in  comparison  to  the  possibilities,  this  is 
mainly  because  the  countries  of  the  South  lack  sufficient  information 
about  their  existing  and  potential  complimentarities.  Centuries  of 
colonialism  have  snapped  traditional  links  and  prevented  new  ties 
from  growing  amongst  us. 

The  information  available  in  any  one  of  our  countries  about  the 
potential  in  the  North  is  almost  always  greater  than  the  information 
available  about  similar  potential  elsewhere  in  the  South.  Our  success 
in  achieving  closer  interaction  am.ongst  the  countries  of  the  South 
depends  on  a  thorough  mapping  of  the  possibilities  of  mutually 
beneficial  co-operation.  It  is  this  task  that  we  entrust  to  the  RIS. 
This  will  not  be  a  one-time  exercise,  but  a  continuing  necessity.  Our 
economies  are  growing,  evolving  and  dynamic.  So  also  are  our 
complementarities  progressively  increasing  and  widening,  covering 
newer  areas  and  capabilities.  The  North-South  dialogue  and 
South-South  co-operation  are  not  separate,  unrelated  matters.  They 
impinge  on  each  other. 

Greater  co-operation  among  the  developing  countries  will,  I 
believe,  spur  the  will  in  the  North  to  look  on  the  South  as  partners. 
Equally,  a  better  North-South  economic  relationship  will  engender 
the  resources  for  increased  South-South  co-operation.  When  we 
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assert  the  interdependence  of  countries  as  a  rationale  of  mutually 
beneficial  co-operation,  we  do  not  have  in  mind  only  the  countries 
of  the  North.  The  logic  applies  in  the  same  measure  to  co-operation 
amongst  ourselves. 

In  the  present  frozen  stage  of  the  North-South  dialogue,  perhaps  it 
will  be  best  to  set  an  example  to  the  North  by  promoting 
co-operation  amongst  ourselves.  Hopefully,  as  the  results  of  a 
renewed  North-South  dialogue  begin  to  flow,  co-operation  amongst 
ourselves  would  be  reinforced  by  the  benefits  of  North-South  co¬ 
operation,  and  in  turn  reinforce  North-South  co-operation. 

In  this  endeavour,  our  research  institutions  have  a  vital  role  to 
play  in  making  us  stronger  and  more  capable  of  achieving  our  goals. 
Some  impediments  have  been  identified  and  ways  and  means  of 
overcoming  these  suggested.  We  need  these  intellectual  inputs  on  a 
continuing  basis.  The  Research  and  Information  System  should 
serve  as  no  less  than  the  think-tank  of  the  developing  countries. 

I  wish  you  all  the  best  in  your  noble  endeavour. 


Towards  More  Employment  Generation 

F iRST  OF  ALL  I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  award  winners.  I 
would  also  like  to  say  that  the  awards  they  have  won  are  not  merely 
a  recognition  of  their  achievements,  but  an  incentive  to  others  to 
follow  their  example.  I  earnestly  hope  that  other  workers  too  will  put 
their  best  foot  forward  and  increase  our  industrial  production.  This 
year  the  awards  have  been  confined  to  the  public  undertakings.  I 
hope  in  the  coming  years  you  will  be  able  to  extend  these  awards  to 
State  public  undertakings,  to  the  co-operative  sector  and  ultimately 
to  the  private  sector. 

In  our  Seventh  Five  Year  Plan  we  have  given  a  high  priority  to 
employment  generation.  For  the  first  time  we  shall  generate  so 
many  man-hours  that  we  shall  be  able  to  give  work  to  all  those  who 
come  in  search  of  employment.  This  is  a  major  step  that  the 
Government  will  be  taking.  But  this  is  only  the  first  step.  Our 
endeavour  ultimately  is  to  overcome  unemployment  altogether.  In 
the  coming  Five  Year  Plans  our  effort  will  be  to  proceed  along  this 
line  at  faster  pace. 

When  we  speak  of  employment  generation  in  our  Plans  we  do  not 
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refer  merely  to  the  organised  sector.  A  good  deal  has  been 
achieved  and  is  being  achieved  in  the  organised  sector.  But  if  the 
vast  numbers  of  the  unemployed  are  to  have  jobs  we  shall  have  to 
expand  the  concept  and  we  are  doing  so.  We  have  to  see  that  there 
is  a  proper  balance  between  employment  opportunities  in  the  rural 
sector,  in  the  unorganised  sector  and  in  the  self-employment  sector. 
It  will  be  our  endeavour  to  achieve  this  during  the  present  Plan 
period.  Our  workers,  our  industries  and  our  managements  are  faced 
with  innumerable  difficulties.  A  major  problem  perhaps  is  that  of 
lack  of  discipline  among  industrial  labour.  This  is  something  that 
calls  for  attention.  After  all  if  there  is  loss  of  production,  the  workers 
must  suffer,  the  country  must  suffer  and  in  the  end  the  poorest  of 
the  poor  must  suffer. 

Of  course  it  will  not  be  fair  to  say  that  it  is  only  the  workers  who 
exhibit  a  lack  of  discipline.  The  job  of  a  management  is  to  manage 
the  industry  and  if  there  is  disruption  of  work,  if  there  are  strikes,  it 
is  not  only  the  unions  that  are  responsible  but  also  the 
managements.  If  a  management  is  doing  its  work  well,  the  union 
even  if  it  wants  to  will  not  be  able  to  cause  disruption — the  workers 
will  not  allow  it.  This  again  is  something  which  demands  attention. 
Maybe  one  of  the  weaknesses  we  suffer  from  is  the  lack  of  a  work 
ethos,  a  work  culture  here.  This  is  something  to  which  the  workers, 
the  unions,  the  managements  must  give  thought.  For  the  loss  that  is 
caused  has  to  be  borne  by  the  workers  as  well  as  by  the 
managements  and  the  country.  So  this  is  a  problem  not  merely  of 
the  workers,  but  of  the  entire  organised  sector.  We  must  study  how 
some  other  countries  have  overcome  the  problem  and  learn  from 
them  and  take  the  good  points  we  see  in  their  management  systems. 

The  next  is  the  question  of  productivity.  I  am  often  told  that  the 
Indian  worker  is  paid  a  very  low  wage.  There  are  also 
advertisements  brought  out  by  the  Government  inviting  foreign 
investors  to  set  up  industries  in  India  because  labour  here  is  very 
cheap.  But  when  we  compare  the  wages  with  the  productivity  we 
find  that  the  output  per  worker  is  also  very  low,  which  is  not  so  in 
other  countries.  It  is  not  the  worker  alone  who  is  to  be  blamed.  We 
are  all  equally  to  be  blamed — the  industry,  the  management,  the  unions 
and  the  workers.  If  the  situation  is  to  be  mended,  we  must  make  a 
joint  effort  for  it.  We  must  put  our  heads  together  and  deliberate  on 
ways  to  improve  productivity,  on  ways  to  improve  quality  along  with 
the  productivity.  The  matter  of  quality  too  gives  rise  to  serious 
complaints.  Again  it  is  not  the  worker  alone  who  is  at  fault.  This  has 
to  be  shared  by  everyone,  from  top  to  bottom.  So  long  as  a  work  ethos 
has  not  been  created  we  shall  not  be  able  to  compete  with  others  in 
the  matter  of  productivity  and  quality. 

There  is  another  area  to  which  sufficient  attention  has  not  been 
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given.  This  concerns  the  safety  of  workers,  the  safety  of  people  living 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  factory.  This  matter  has  not  received  enough 
consideration.  Often  one  sees  that  where  helmets  are  provided,  the 
workers  do  not  wear  them.  Nor  do  they  wear  the  gloves  or  the 
masks  supplied.  This  will  not  do.  They  cannot  all  the  time  go  on 
shouting  for  higher  salaries  and  perks  alone.  They  must  also  pay 
due  attention  to  the  matter  of  safety.  Safety  above  all  implies  the 
safety  of  the  workers,  for  if  there  is  a  breakdown  the  first  to  suffer, 
the  first  to  be  injured  or  sick  will  be  the  worker.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret 
that  the  protection  that  we  are  providing,  which  is  by  no  means 
adequate,  is  not  being  utilised. 

We  must  attend  to  this.  To  begin  with,  we  must  persuade  the 
workers  to  put  on  the  helmets,  safety  visors  and  other  articles  of 
clothing  where  they  are  provided.  If  difficulties  are  encountered — it 
may  be  pointed  out  for  instance  that  a  shield  designed  in  England 
cannot  be  worn  without  great  discomfort  in  areas  where  temperature 
reaches  44  degrees — we  must  design  protective  clothing  more  suited  to 
our  climatic  conditions  and  then  persuade  the  workers  that  it  is  in 
their  best  interest  to  wear  it.  We  on  our  part  have  not  been  able  to 
provide  safety  gear  to  workers  who  are  exposed  to  risks.  We  must  do 
so  and  then  induce  the  workers  to  follow  safety  measures.  This 
must  be  done  not  by  issuing  commands  but  through  persuasion.  We 
must  greatly  improve  our  safety  records.  By  safety  we  do  not  merely 
mean  accident  safety.  The  idea  includes  also  health  safeguards. 
There  are  many  areas  of  work  where  the  workers  remain 
unconscious  of  health  hazards  to  which  they  are  exposed  for  long 
years — twenty  or  twenty-five  years,  when  it  is  too  late. 

It  is  easy  to  ignore  these  problems.  But  if  we  are  to  serve  the 
workers,  managements  and  the  unions  must  give  thought  to  them. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  providing  training  for  skill-upgradation. 
Merely  promoting  a  worker  to  a  higher  position  does  not 
automatically  upgrade  his  skill.  A  large  number  of  people  are 
promoted  but  nothing  is  done  to  train  for  their  higher  callings.  I 
find  people  occupying  positions  far  above  their  competence  levels 
creating  innumerable  problems  of  functioning.  Training  is  essential; 
skill  is  essential.  Training  for  skill-upgradation  is  of  the  greatest 
importance.  Without  this  we  shall  never  be  able  to  modernise  our 
work  force.  This  requires  urgent  attention.  Training  of  labour 
should  have  a  place  in  our  policies,  so  that  there  is  all-round 
improvement  in  skill  and  a  consequent  improvement  in  the  standard 
of  living  of  the  workers. 

There  is  then  the  question  you  have  raised:  the  question  of  child 
labour.  We  have  no  short-cut  for  its  solution.  We  can  pass  laws,  but 
so  long  as  families  remain  under  compulsion  to  send  the 
children — boys  or  girls — to  work,  no  punitive  laws  can  put  an  end  to 
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the  practice.  Our  thrust,  therefore,  should  be  towards  ensuring  that 
no  family  should  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  sending  its  little  ones 
to  work.  That  is  the  first  thing  to  do.  But  of  course  it  will  take  time 
for  us  to  achieve  this.  In  the  meantime  we  must  devise  a  system  to 
provide  education  and  other  facilities  to  child  labourers  which  will 
ensure  a  brighter  future  and  not  keep  them  bound  to  menial  jobs 
for  life.  This  will  require  the  co-ordinated  efforts  of  many  ministries. 
It  is  my  hope  that  we  shall  be  able  to  do  something  in  this  regard. 

I  spoke  earlier  of  the  need  for  discipline.  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
the  level  of  industrial  discipline  during  the  current  year  has  been 
quite  satisfactory.  We  have  noted  that  during  the  recent  years 
industrial  discipline  has  been  steadily  improving.  During  the  five 
years  of  the  Congress  rule  there  have  been  few  incidents  of 
dislocation  of  work.  Even  so,  during  the  year  1984,  fifty-five  million 
man-days  were  lost.  The  figure  for  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  is 
fourteen  million  which  shows  a  distinct  improvement.  I  trust  that 
the  managements,  the  unions  and  the  workers  will  jointly  endeavour 
to  further  bring  down  the  loss  on  this  account.  The  managements, 
the  unions  and  the  workers  must,  in  addition  to  safeguarding  their 
rights,  also  think  of  their  duties,  of  the  country. 

I  referred  earlier  to  mana"^ement.  Studies  conducted  by  the 
Reserve  Bank  show  that  almost  JO  per  cent  of  industrial  sickness  is 
to  be  attributed  to  mismanagement.  We  must  attend  to  this. 
Whether  the  cause  is  internal  dispute  of  the  board  of  directors,  bad 
financial  management  or  the  choice  of  faulty  technology,  sickness 
must  be  given  no  protection.  The  responsibility  for  the  sickness  must 
be  fixed  and  the  party  responsible  must  be  made  to  pay  the  price. 
Invariably  whenever  there  is  sickness  in  an  industrial  unit,  whenever 
it  works  inefficiently,  it  is  the  people  of  India,  the  poor  of  Indis  who 
have  to  pay  the  price.  In  our  budget  we  have  assigned  top  priority  to 
workmen’s  compensation  and  to  workmen’s  dues  in  the  event  of 
closure  of  sick  units.  We  earnestly  hope  this  will  bring  desired 
benefit  to  the  workers  of  sick  units. 

It  should  be  our  endeavour  that  wherever  we  find  any  weakness 
we  bend  all  our  energy  towards  removing  it.  In  the  area  of  labour 
the  greatest  weakness  is  to  be  seen  in  the  unorganised  sector.  It  is 
the  unorganised  worker  who  is  most  exploited.  We  must  all — the 
ministry,  the  unions — try  to  find  ways  to  provide  protection  to  this 
class  of  workers.  When  I  spoke  to  the  delegates  assembled  at  Geneva 
this  was  the  first  question  to  which  I  referred.  I  see  many 
representatives  of  organised  labour  sitting  here.  I  may  state  that  in 
India  organised  workers  are  in  no  way  under-privileged.  They  are  to 
be  counted  among  the  privileged.  If  there  are  any  under-privileged 
sections  they  are  the  farm  labourers,  the  workers  employed  in  the 
kilns  and  child-labourers.  It  is  they  who  should  claim  our  attention, 
particularly  your  attention. 
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On  the  first  of  May  I  had  said  many  things  at  Dhanbad.  You 
have  also  raised  today  a  number  of  points.  I  have  touched  upon 
some  of  them.  I  hope  before  the  next  May  Day  the  Ministry  of 
Labour  will  have  gone  into  the  question  and  arrived  at  decisions  so 
that  we  are  able  to  tell  the  country  on  May  Day  that  we  have  been 
able  to  fulfil  certain  things  and  the  workers  of  India  are  set  on  the 
right  course,  that  there  is  a  time-bound  programme,  and  the  same 
spirit  will  be  infused  in  the  industries.  I  thank  you  and  I  once  again 
congratulate  the  award  winners. 


Stable  and  Prosperous  Societies 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  meet  you  this  evening.  I  am  thankful  to  you  for 
hosting  this  dinner  and  for  your  words  of  welcome. 

Stable  and  prosperous  societies  owe  much  to  the  leadership 
provided  by  the  institutions  that  speak  for  industry  and  trade.  They 
are  valuable  links  between  business,  government  and  society.  They 
provide  a  forum  for  discussion  of  policy  and  implementation. 
Increasingly,  they  have  come  to  articulate  the  social  role  of  business. 

Of  course,  it  wasn’t  always  that  their  role  was  thus  appreciated. 
You  will,  no  doubt,  recall  the  famous  quote  from  Adam  Smith: 
“People  of  the  same  trade  seldom  meet  together,  even  for  merriment 
and  diversion,  but  the  conversation  ends  in  a  conspiracy  against  the 
public,  or  in  some  contrivance  to  raise  prices.” 

Times  have  changed,  and  I  am  sure  when  you  now  meet,  apart 
from  serious  discussion  there  is  plenty  of  fun  and  laughter,  but 
perhaps  never  a  conspiracy  against  the  public.  And,  of  course,  prices 
are  never  raised  in  a  large  meeting  like  this. 

Japan’s  industrial  and  technological  achievements  are  admired 
throughout  the  world.  Your  economy  is  of  tremendous  importance 
today.  The  organisations  represented  here  have  an  impressive 
contribution  to  the  making  of  Japan  into  a  major  industrial  nation. 

The  circumstances  of  Japan’s  development  were  different  to 
India’s.  You  were  never  colonised.  We  were.  You  had  not  to  reckon 
with  the  calamitous  consequences.  It  destroyed  the  organic  relations 
between  our  agriculture  and  industry.  It  ruined  our  arts  and  crafts. 
Our  manufacturing  industry,  which  was  substantial!”  and  which 
embodied  the  state  of  the  art  in  the  early  eighteenth  century,  was 
wiped  out. 
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With  Independence  came  the  challenges  of  rebuilding  our  society, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru  believed  that  development  in  a  vast  country  like 
India  would  only  be  achieved  through  scientific  planning.  The 
nation  agreed  with  him.  Three  decades  of  progress  vindicate  the 
wisdom  of  his  profound  insight. 

In  1947,  India  had  barely  recovered  from  one  of  the  worst  famines 
in  her  history.  Food  production  had  remained  virtually  stagnant  for 
half  a  century.  We  had  been  turned  into  a  food  deficit  country.  Now 
we  have  tripled  food  production  to  over  150  million  tonnes.  India  is 
today  self-sufficient  in  grain.  In  years  to  come,  we  will  produce  not 
only  enough  for  ourselves,  but  also  for  export.  Rural  India  is 
changing. 

Change  has  spread  to  all  sectors  of  our  economy.  The  first  phase 
of  industrialisation  is  complete.  A  large  and  diversified  industrial 
base  has  come  into  existence.  It  is  supported  by  trained  manpower 
in  all  fields  of  basic  sciences  and  technology.  Impressive  strides  have 
been  made  in  developing  certain  sophisticated  areas  of  modern 
technology.  In  certain  strategic  areas,  both  military  and  civil,  our 
technology  is  comparable  to  what  is  available  even  in  some  highly 
developed  countries. 

Planning  has  given  us  the  strength  to  deal  with  the  outside  world 
with  confidence.  We  have  relied  on  domestic  resources  for  most  of 
our  investment.  All  our  plans  have  aimed  at  self-reliance.  It  was  no 
surprise  to  us,  as  perhaps  it  was  to  many,  that  the  growth  process  in 
India  in  the  last  Tive  years  showed  vigour  and  dynamism,  even 
confronted  with  the  deepest  international  economic  crisis  since  the 
Great  Depression.  The  balance  of  payments  was  managed  with 
quiet  competence  at  a  time  when  many  were  struggling  under  a 
mounting  burden  of  debt. 

There  is  another  noteworthy  aspect  of  India’s  development 
experience.  Our  progress  has  not  been  produced  by  State  fiat.  The 
State  in  India  has  invested,  regulated,  guided  and  encouraged.  But 
much  of  our  significant  agricultural  and  industrial  progress  is  the 
achievement  of  millions  of  individual  decision-makers.  What  the 
State  has  done  is  to  liberate  and  direct  the  productive  forces  of  our 
society.  This  qualitative  change  has  come  about  within  a  democratic 
framework.  We  have  held  eight  General  Elections.  We  have  political 
parties  spanning  the  spectrum  of  modern  political  ideologies.  We 
have  a  free  Press  and  a  vigorous  public  opinion.  Political  activity  is 
not  confined  to  meeting  halls  and  chambers  of  legislatures.  It  spills 
over  into  the  street  as  it  sometimes  does  in  Japan  too. 

Our  experiment,  if  I  may  say  so,  is  without  a  historical  parallel. 
The  changes  that  have  taken  place  since  Independence  are  truly 
remarkable.  But  we  cannot  be  satisfied.  We  want  to  do  more — much 
more  and  much  faster.  This  determination  is  reflected  in  our 
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Seventh  Five  Year  Plan.  The  Plan  will  tackle  the  major  emerging 
issues  of  the  economy  in  the  ’eighties. 

Our  prime  concentration  is  on  expanding  the  domestic  market 
which  is  already  large.  The  most  effective  way  of  doing  this  is  to 
work  for  a  sustained  rise  in  agricultural  productivity.  The  green 
revolution  is  spreading  to  new  regions  and  population  strata. 
Modern  technology  in  agriculture  has  now  become  the  basis  of 
production  for  millions  of  farmers.  It  will  generate  employment  and 
incomes  for  the  millions  of  small  and  marginal  farmers  and 
agriculture  labour  in  our  countryside.  It  is  the  single  most  important 
component  of  a  whole  range  of  anti-poverty  programmes.  Rural 
India  will  attain  higher  standards  of  living. 

In  industry,  the  emerging  possibilities  call  for  imagination  and 
innovation  in  policy,  in  production  and  in  management.  In  the  next 
phase  of  industrial  revolution  we  shall  concentrate  on: 

— absorbing  and  developing  new  technologies, 

— improving  quality, 

— reducing  cost  and 

— enhancing  competitiveness. 

The  transition  to  a  new  regime  cannot  be  abrupt.  Nevertheless, 
the  direction  is  clear.  The  signals  have  been  given.  And  our  industry 
is  beginning  to  respond.  We  are  marching  ahead  to  realise  the  vision 
of  the  founders  and  builders  of  modern  India — Jawaharlal  Nehru 
and  Indira  Gandhi.  With  a  solid  base  of  infrastructure  and  industry, 
our  task  is  to  create  within  the  next  15  years  the  economic  edifice.  It 
will  be  self-supporting  in  terms  of  facing  the  challenges  of 
technological  innovations  and  in  terms  of  its  ability  to  mobilise 
resources  for  higher  and  higher  levels  of  investment. 

Technology  is  the  key  to  progress.  Much  of  it  we  are  developing 
ourselves.  But  we  do  not  wish  to  be  isolated  from  what  others  are 
doing. 

The  Indian  perspective  is  one  of  steady  growth  in  an  environment 
of  political  and  social  stability.  We  have  stressed  self-reliance  as  the 
basic  tenet  of  our  economic  philosophy.  But  self-reliance  has  never 
meant  autarchy.  We  have  collaborated  with  the  developed 
world — both  Western  and  Socialist — to  establish  our  industrial  base. 
Now  we  look  both  within  and  outside  of  qualitative  improvements. 

Japan  and  India  can  increase  their  co-operation  to  mutual 
advantage.  Such  co-operation  is  not  for  today  or  tomorrow,  but  it 
must  extend  over  a  long  period.  Asia  is  the  fastest  growing  continent 
in  the  world  today.  India  will  play  its  part  in  building  Asia’s 
strength. 

We  have  much  to  learn  from  Japan — the  technologies  you  have 
mastered,  your  methods  of  organising  production,  the  science  of 
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human  relations  in  industry  and,  above  all,  the  art  of  blending 
modern  industrialisation  with  ancient  values.  Just  as  you  have 
created  according  to  your  genius,  India  too  will  adapt  the  knowledge 
it  gains  to  suit  its  own  specific  social  and  cultural  milieu. 

Already  the  pace  of  co-operation  between  Indian  and  Japanese 
industry  has  quickened.  You  are  involved  with  us  in  many 
important  sectors  of  industry,  such  as  machine-building,  transport 
equipment,  power  generation,  electronics.  We  would  like  this  mutual 
co-operation  to  gather  momentum.  A  new  outlook  on  both  sides  is 
required  to  turn  this  exciting  prospect  into  reality.  We  both  have  to 
consciously  look  for  ways  to  overcome  attitudes,  practices  and 
procedures  that  come  in  the  way  of  co-operation  and  collaboration. 

We  have  already  taken  a  major  step.  An  agreement  on  co-operation 
is  science  and  technology  has  been  signed.  This  will  immeasurably 
broaden  the  scope  of  exchanges  between  our  countries. 

We  live  in  an  inter-dependent  world.  The  growth  of  modern 
technology  leading  to  phenomenal  increase  in  production  has 
changed  the  entire  context  of  international  economic  relations.  But 
international  institutions  and  policies  have  still  to  come  to  terms 
with  this  changed  situation.  Trade  policies,  financial  flows, 
development  assistance  and  adjustment  programmes  have  to  form 
an  overall  pattern  that  helps  both  the  developed  and  the 
developing. 

Japan’s  productive  genius  has  sustained  a  growing  and  vibrant 
economy.  The  aesthetic  sense  and  cultural  roots  of  its  people  have 
given  this  growth  balance  and  harmony. 

India  too  has  heritage  of  balance  and  harmony.  Japan  and  India 
may  meet,  if  we  so  work,  as  friends  for  the  cause  of  a  better  life  for 
all  peoples. 


Seventh  Five  Year  Plan 


^hdADAM  DEPUTY  CHAIRMAN,  I  am  sorry  I  was  not  able  to  be  in  the 
House  today  because  of  various  other  preoccupations,  but  many  of 
the  points  that  have  been  raised  have  been  brought  to  my  notice, 
and  I  have  studied  them  and  there  are  some  that  I  would  like  to 
respond  to  during  my  intervention. 

Our  basic  approach  to  planning  has  been  to  remove  poverty  from 
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India.  We  have,  in  our  Plans,  always  tried  to  take  a  broader  view,  a 
larger  long-term  perspective,  an  all-India  perspective.  Our  planning 
is  an  expression  of  the  collective  effort  of  all  the  Chief  Ministers  and 
of  the  Central  Government  in  trying  to  bring  about  the  process  of 
removing  poverty.  It  is  an  effort  at  defining  the  nation’s  objectives. 
Perhaps  most  important  of  all,  it  reflects  a  common  consensus. 

Our  Plans  cannot  be  hard  and  dogmatic.  They  must  change  with 
the  times  and  move  with  the  development  of  our  country.  Every  year 
brings  hew  compulsions,  new  circumstances,  and  with  each  Plan 
these  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  We  have  done  this  without 
any  basic  shift  from  the  policies  that  Panditji  and  Indiraji  had 
followed  in  their  Plans. 

The  past  record  of  our  planning  process  is  beyond  dispute. 
Because  of  our  Plans,  we  have  been  able  to  become  self-sufficient  in 
food.  We  have  a  strong  industrial  base.  This  base  spans  a  large 
number  of  different  types  of  industries — not  just  a  few  specific 
industries  like  some  other  countries  have  achieved.  This  is  what 
gives  us  our  basic  strength  and  builds  our  self-reliance.  Without 
economic  self-reliance,  our  very  political  independence  would  come 
under  jeopardy.  The  last  five  years  have  shown  that  our  system 
works  even  while  the  international  environment  is  very  hostile  and 
non-conducive  to  development.  In  spite  of  this  unfavourable 
international  atmosphere,  we  have  not  only  survived,  but  we  have 
done  well.  We  have  done  better  than  many  other  countries.  We  have 
not  become  victims  of  the  international  system.  We  have 
demonstrated  that  our  basic  philosophy  in  all  these  Plans  was 
correct. 

The  future  is  even  more  exhilarating  and  challenging.  The 
possibilities  are  tremendous.  Perhaps,  I  can  sum  this  up  best  by 
quoting  from  what  Panditji  said  when  he  introduced  one  of  the 
Plans: 

It  is,  therefore,  with  a  sense  of  the  burden  of  history  upon  me 
and  upon  this  House  that  I  face  this  problem.  It  is  also  with  a 
great  sense  of  humility  because,  however  great  and  however 
competent  we  may  consider  ourselves,  we  are  small  in  relation 
to  this  mighty  theme  of  building  up  our  country  and  taking  its 
millions  of  people  forward  during  the  next  five  years. 

Our  priorities  have  not  changed  in  the  Seventh  Plan.  Our  basic 
priority  is  the  eradication  of  poverty,  establishing  social  justice  and  a 
self-reliant,  independent  economy.  To  build  these  things,  we  have  to 
build  on  the  earlier  policies,  on  the  earlier  programmes.  It  is  an 
extension  of  the  work  that  was  carried  out  not  just  in  the  Sixth  Plan 
but  of  the  work  that  was  started  in  the  First  Plan.  It  is  because  of 
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those  strong  foundations  that  we  are  able  to  build  today.  While 
building,  while  developing  from  that  base,  we  have  to  chart  new 
horizons  and  tackle  new  problems.  With  every  phase  of  development 
one  enters  a  new  phase;  new  types  of  challenges  arise  and  these 
must  be  tackled. 

India  is  not  a  stagnant  country.  We  are  progressing.  We  are  in  a 
state  of  flux.  Our  society,  our  economy,  is  developing.  Science  and 
technology  must  be  the  key  to  this  development.  Again  I  would  like 
to  quote  a  line  from  Panditji:  “If  India  is  to  advance,  India  must 
advance  in  science  and  technology.” 

Our  self-reliance  hinges  on  developing  our  own  science  and 
technology.  Without  this  development  our  self-reliance  is  jeopardised. 
But  the  direction  that  this  has  to  take  must  be  aimed  and  targeted 
towards  those  sectors  which  benefit  the  maximum  number  of 
people. 

Our  thrust  with  science  and  technology  must  be  on  agriculture.  It 
must  start  with  agriculture.  But  when  I  say  we  must  start  with 
agriculture,  I  mean  everything  that  agriculture  encompasses.  It  is 
not  just  a  question  of  tilling  the  soil.  It  must  extend  to  predicting  the 
monsoon.  It  must  extend  to  other  fields  that  affect  agriculture.  And 
we  must  have  the  best  technology,  the  most  efficient  technology,  to 
get  the  most  efficient  agriculture. 

Today  we  are  self-sufficient  in  food,  not  because  we  went  back  to 
some  primitive  method  of  agriculture:  we  are  self-sufficient  because 
we  have  modern  fertilisers,  we  have  modern  equipment,  we  have 
modern  seeds,  we  have  modern  irrigation. 

It  is  because  of  this  that  we  have  become  self-sufficient  and  our 
country  has  become  strong.  If  we  have  taken  another  route  and  not 
developed  this  area,  today  we  would  not  have  been  self-sufficient  in 
food.  Today  we  may  have  been  in  deep  trouble  after  the 
international  economic  crisis  of  the  last  five  years.  Panditji  and 
Indiraji  gave  the  right  thrust  to  our  Plans  and  to  our  development 
process,  and  it  is  because  of  this  that  we  stand  as  a  strong 
independent  nation  today. 

There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  done  in  the  area  of  technology. 
Technology  for  the  small  scale  industries  must  be  developed.  We 
must  look  at  how  we  can  apply  technology  to  housing  which  is  one 
of  our  most  serious  problems  today.  We  must  develop  technology 
which  will  bring  housing  to  the  reach  of  the  masses.  We  have  to  see 
how  technology  can  help  us  in  education.  We  must  also  see  how 
education  can  help  us  with  technology.  We  are  today  in  a  phase  of 
development,  not  just  in  India,  but  the  whole  world,  where  industry 
and  its  requirements  of  skills  are  changing.  The  basic  equipment  is 
changing;  it  is  not  that  basic  any  more.  Today  an  average  mechanic 
can  learn  how  to  repair  a  car  by  just  working  in  a  workshop  for  a 
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few  months.  But  the  next  generation  of  cars  will  be  controlled  by 
computers.  Already  the  more  advanced  vehicles  have  computers  on 
board  and  not  just  for  gimmickry.  They  have  computers  on  board  for 
better  fuel  efficiency  and  to  get  better  mileage.  These  things  will 
come.  They  have  to  come.  How  will  our  mechanics  repair  those 
cars?  This  question,  and  others  like  it  needs  to  be  addressed. 

We  have  to  give  science  and  technology  in  India  a  major  thrust. 
Not  just  imported  science  and  technology  but  Indian  science  and 
technology.  Unless  we  can  do  this  we  will  not  be  able  to  keep  up  the 
degree  of  self-sufficiency  we  have  generated  so  far. 

Another  area  which  needs  special  attention  is  nutrition.  We  have 
attained  self-sufficiency  in  food.  But  unfortunately  we  have  not  been 
able  to  give  the  nutrition  that  we  would  like  to  give  to  all  our  people. 
Today  nobody  starves  in  India.  But  a  balanced  diet,  an  adequate 
diet,  is  still  lacking  in  many  parts.  Our  technology  must  be  targeted 
at  poverty  eradication.  Poverty  can  only  be  removed  if  productivity 
goes  up.  Today,  we  have  a  large  number  of  anti-poverty 
programmes  and  they  have  done  incredibly  well  in  bringing  people 
above  the  poverty  line.  But  what  we  should  be  thinking  about  is 
how  has  it  been  possible  for  us  to  have  these  anti-poverty 
programmes  today?  Where  has  the  money  come  from  to  finance 
these  anti-poverty  programmes?  That  money  has  come  because  the 
investment  in  the  earlier  Plans  has  generated  enough  finances  for  us 
to  be  able  to  devote  large  amounts  towards  anti-poverty  programmes. 
In  the  future,  our  investment  in  productive  areas  must  increase  at 
least  proportionately  to  the  increase  in  anti-poverty  programmes. 

Without  an  increase  in  productivity,  there  can  be  no  alleviation  of 
poverty  and  this  is  not  just  a  talking  point.  We  must  recognise  what  is 
needed  to  improve  productivity.  For  example,  to  help  our  farmers, 
we  are  using  satellites  to  forecast  the  monsoon.  The  next  phase  will 
be  a  super  computer  to  forecast  the  monsoon  with  more  accuracy. 
We  would  like  to  be  able  to  tell  the  farmers  to  get  ready  to  plant 
next  week.  Once  we  start  getting  to  that  sort  of  accuracy,  we  can 
really  help  him.  What  will  help  him  is  not  going  back  to  the 
bullock-cart,  but  what  will  help  him  is  the  latest  technology  to  give 
him  the  information  that  he  needs  for  his  crop,  in  a  useful  time  frame. 

A  question  has  been  raised  in  the  House  by  a  Member  that  what 
we  should  aim  at  and  target  for  is  appropriate  technology.  I  entirely 
agree.  We  must  target  for  appropriate  technology.  But  what  is 
appropriate  for  India  is  the  best — not  the  worst,  not  the  second  rate, 
not  the  third  rate  technology.  We  must  get  the  best.  We  do  not  want 
to  start  off  one  stage  behind  others.  That  is  why,  we  are  giving  a 
special  thrust  for  electronics  and  other  areas  which  can  specifically 
help  farmers. 

I  mentioned  super  computers  forecasting  rains.  Another  area 
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which  could  help  tremendously  is  soil  analysis.  All  these  things  can 
help  the  farmer.  He  would  use  the  correct  amount  of  water;  he 
would  not  waste  water.  He  will  use  the  correct  fertilizers.  In  the 
coming  years,  technological  advances  which  help  farmers  with  soil 
analysis — such  as  autoanalysis — may  come  within  effective  reach 
of  farmers. 

Similarly,  we  need  technology  for  our  water  management.  We 
need  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  water  that  we  have  got,  use  it 
economically,  use  it  properly.  While  we  have  plenty  of  water,  if 
we  waste  it,  we  are  going  to  be  tremendously  short  of  water  and  the 
time  has  come  when  we  must  start  using  all  the  technology  that  we 
can  get  for  water  management.  Panditji  had  said  about  the  Second 
Plan:  “Employment  comes  through  newer  and  more  effective  means 
of  wealth  production.  Don’t  imagine  that  minor  technological 
progress  is  going  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  unemployment.”  This 
basic  truth  has  not  changed  in  the  years  since  then. 

Our  goal  has  been  and  is  to  develop  a  social  society — a  society 
which  gives  equality  of  opportunity  to  all,  removal  of  disparity  from 
all  sections,  a  growing  and  expanding  economy. 

We  have,  in  this  Plan,  paid  special  attention  to  human  resource 
development.  One  of  the  biggest  problems  facing  not  only  India  but 
other  countries  in  the  world  is  that  of  the  gap  between  the 
development  of  the  human  being  and  the  development  of  science 
and  technology.  This  gap  between  the  development  of  the  human 
being  and  the  development  of  science  and  technology  causes 
problems  in  our  society,  within  the  country;  it  causes  problems 
internationally.  And  we  must  find  a  way  to  narrow  this  gap.  With 
every  development  in  science  and  technology,  this  gap  is  widening 
and  the  wider  this  gap,  the  less  capable  we  will  be  of  utilising  the 
technology  and  science  that  we  develop  for  our  real  benefit,  and  the 
more  danger  there  will  be  of  our  misusing  it  and  creating  a 
catastrophe  which  might  just  end  everything  on  this  Earth.  So  it  is 
important  that  we  give  this  thrust. 

We  would  like  to  try  and  give  a  thrust  to  develop  the  human 
being  in  India  into  a  better  human  being — develop  the  human 
being  so  that  he  does  not  just  end  up  in  a  consumerist,  materialist 
race  that  always  leaves  him  unfulfilled,  as  we  are  seeing  happening 
in  many  parts  of  the  world.  Ultimately  fulfilment  must  be  part  of  the 
development  process.  And  if  we  are  not  going  to  give  fulfilment  to 
our  people,  then  we  are  not  giving  a  complete  package  of  development 
to  our  people.  We  have  to  see  that  moral,  spiritual  and  artistic  values 
are  brought  back  into  our  system.  We  have  seen  over  200  years  of 
being  a  colony  that  slowly  all  our  traditions  and  heritage  were  being 
destroyed;  our  culture  was  being  destroyed.  We  have  to  rebuild  that, 
because  that  is  the  real  strength  and  sustenance  of  any  civilisation. 
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and  it  must  not  be  allowed  to  disappear  under  a  technological  and 
materialist  race  that  might  be  set  up  here  in  our  country. 

In  this  Plan,  the  public  sector  outlay  is  Rs.  1,80,000  crores.  This  is 
the  highest  ever  which  has  been  given  in  any  Plan,  whether  you  see 
it  as  total  outlay,  or  you  see  it  as  a  percentage.  One  of  my  friends 
from  the  opposite  benches — I  don’t  see  him  here  now;  I  don’t  want 
to  take  his  name — said  the  Government  is  handing  over  the 
industries  to  multinationals.  There  is  nothing  farther  from  the  truth. 
The  Government  is  doing  nothing  of  the  sort.  We  are  not  drifting 
at  all  from  our  1956  Industrial  Policy. 

Agriculture  must  be  our  highest  priority.  It  has  to  be  the  core  of 
our  development  process.  With  agriculture  we  generate  the 
maximum  number  of  mandays  of  work.  And  that  is  where  the  initial 
thrust  must  come  till  we  have  developed  enough  job  opportunities 
to  keep  people  occupied,  and  that  is  precisely  what  we  intend  to  do. 
Our  thrust  on  agriculture  must  be  in  those  areas  where  we  have  poor 
productivity  today.  We  have  to  see  that  the  agricultural  revolution 
that  we  started  in  northern  India  spreads  everywhere.  Perhaps  we 
can  have  a  system  of  shifting  those  areas  which  are  today  producing 
very  high  quantities  of  wheat  on  to  other  crops  which  we  are  in  dire 
need  today.  Our  biggest  problem  is  oilseeds.  It  is  our  largest 
import  bill  today.  We  have  to  tackle  that  problem.  While  some  areas 
go  into  growing  wheat,  it  might  be  worth  trying  to  transfer  some 
other  areas  to  other  crops  which  we  need.  Of  course,  in  our  system 
we  do  it  by  talking  to  people,  by  giving  them  incentives  and  not  by 
issuing  ordinances  and  orders,  and  we  would  like  to  do  it  that  way. 
The  basic  stability  of  our  country  comes  from  developing  the 
agricultural  sector  and  with  development  in  the  agricultural  sector, 
we  automatically  generate  development  in  the  industrial  sector, 
because  development  in  the  agricultural  sector  generates  demands, 
first  for  products  related  to  agriculture,  and  then  on  to  other 
products,  consumer  products  and  other  products  as  the  farmers  go 
higher  and  higher  above  the  poverty  line.  And  this  thrust  will 
generate  demands  right  across  our  economy. 

Today  in  agriculture,  our  concentration  must  be  in  establishing 
regional  balances,  especially  in  those  areas  where  agriculture  has  got 
a  little  left  behind.  We  have  to  see  that  the  best  R  &  D  goes  into 
agriculture,  not  just  into  seeds  but  into  water  utilisation,  into 
fertilizer  utilisation,  into  time  of  planting,  into  the  time  span  of 
crops.  We  have  to  see  that  the  inputs  that  we  give  are  understood 
and  appreciated  by  the  farmers,  an  education  process  on  how  to  use 
these  developments  to  improve  their  lot.  And  perhaps  the  biggest 
challenge  is  land  reforms  in  those  areas  where  it  has  not  taken  place. 
This  is  a  key  factor  in  increasing  agricultural  output  arid  it  must  be 
tackled  in  all  seriousness. 
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The  20-Point  Programme  and  the  anti-poverty  programmes,  are 
some  of  our  key  methods  of  helping  those  people  who  are  too 
poor  to  get  the  sort  of  trickling  down  benefits  from  the  largest  plans, 
and  these  programmes  will  continue  with  greater  vigour.  We  have 
during  the  past  year  modified  and  strengthened  some;  where  we 
have  identified  certain  weakness,  we  have  changed  those;  we  have 
demonstrated  that  this  dual  strategy  of  planning  with  large 
industries,  large  units,  high  technology  for  agriculture  and  other 
areas,  coupled  with  anti-poverty  programmes,  actually  works. 
Perhaps  we  are  one  of  the  few  countries  in  the  world  that  has 
been  able  to  make  this  work. 

During  these  years  our  industrial  achievements  are  by  no  means 
insignificant.  We  have  shown  the  world  that  our  industry  can  rise  to 
the  highest  standards  of  technology,  our  scientists  can  work  at  the 
frontiers  of  scientific  development.  The  public  sector  has  always  held 
a  commanding  position  in  our  industrial  development  and  it  will  do 
so  in  Seventh  Plan  also. 

The  public  sector  was  responsible  for  bringing  in  the  basic 
technology  into  our  system  during  these  past  thirty  years.  If  the 
public  sector  had  not  been  brought  in  thirty  years  ago  this 
technological  development  that  we  have  seen,  would  never  have 
taken  place,  and  the  technology  would  not  have  trickled  down  to 
millions  of  Indians.  But  the  public  sector  was  the  key  in  bringing 
about  this  change  and  bringing  this  new  technology,  industrial 
technology,  the  industrial  ethos,  into  India.  Similarly,  today,  the 
public  sector  must  be  the  key  to  rejuvenating  Indian  industry. 

At  the  same  time,  there  are  problems  with  our  industry.  It  has 
done  very  well,  but  that  does  not  mean  that  there  are  no  difficult 
areas.  The  weaknesses  are  a  low  growth  rate,  high  cost  of 
production,  inadequate  quality;  basically,  all  boiling  down  to 
obsolete  technology,  obsolete  hired  technology  and  also  obsolete 
shop-floor  technology.  Our  workers  have  not  been  educated  and 
brought  to  the  same  technological  level  as  the  machines  and  the 
plants  that  they  are  operating. 

These  are  perhaps  the  major  areas  of  challenge  today.  The  public 
sector  has  once  again  taken  the  lead  in  bringing  about  this  change 
in  our  industry,  tackle  the  revolution  that  is  taking  place  in  industries 
all  over  the  world  and  bring  that  revolution  to  industries  in  India.  We 
have  to  see  that  all  our  industries  develop,  not  just  big  industry,  not 
just  the  public  sector.  We  must  see  that  the  small  scale,  the  khadi 
and  the  village  industry,  all  develop  and  we  must  establish  a  system 
that  allows  this  development  process  to  take  place.  Our  attempt 
must  be  to  see  that  every  industry  is  allowed  to  rise  to  the  next  level. 
Our  attempt  should  be  to  see  that  the  small-scale  does  not  get 
clamped  down  to  the  small  scale,  but  is  allowed  to  rise  and 
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challenge  the  large  scale.  So,  this  process  must  be  built  in  and  it  will 
then  allow  new  industries  to  come  up  in  areas  that  have  been 
vacated.  We  will  attempt  in  our  policies  to  bring  about  this  change 
and  growth  in  our  industries. 

One  of  the  points  that  was  raised  by  one  of  our  Members  was  that 
the  administrative  machinery  must  be  geared  up,  and  this  is  a  very 
valid  point.  The  administrative  machinery  is  lacking  in  too  many 
ways,  and  we  are  looking  into  the  question  of  how  to  change  their 
education  and  training  process,  not  just  the  education  and  training 
that  they  get  when  they  enter  the  service,  but  to  make  them  have  a 
continuing  training  process  throughout  the  service  which  will 
improve  their  standards,  and  which  will  boost  their  morale,  and  give 
them  more  incentives  to  do  things  and  get  things  done. 
Infrastructure  will  perhaps  be  one  of  the  most  radical  areas  for  us  to 
tackle. 

A  large  number  of  people  have  risen  above  the  poverty  line — I 
know  some  of  our  friends  question  this — but  the  fact  is  that  this  has 
been  discussed  with  independent  economists,  people  who  are  seen 
to  be  anti-Government  and  who  take  an  anti-Government  position. 

It  has  been  established  without  doubt  that  there  has  been  a 
tremendous  change  and  a  very  large  number  of  people  have  risen 
above  the  poverty  line.  I  am  surprised  to  see  that  our  Opposition 
Members  are  not  happy  at  people  rising  above  the  poverty  line. 

In  this  Plan  we  are  generating  more  employment  than  we  have 
ever  generated — forty  million  jobs.  For  the  first  time  we  anticipate 
that  we  are  generaing  more  jobs  than  new  people  coming  into  the 
job  market.  The  estimate  is  39  million  new  people  will  be  seeking 
jobs.  For  the  first  time  we  will  be  cutting  into  the  backlog  of 
employment.  This  is  a  very  major  advance  that  we  have  made  in  the 
Seventh  Plan.  That  is  why  you  are  sitting  there  and  we  are 
sitting  here.  Madam  Deputy  Chairman,  this  is  precisely  what  I  was 
saying.  This  is  an  old  promise  which  the  people  of  India  believe  that 
we  can  fulfil.  That  is  why  they  have  put  us  here  to  fulfil  that 
promise.  And  it  is  because  the  people  of  India  believe  that  they 
cannot  fulfil  that  promise,  that  is  why  they  are  sitting  there.  And  I 
have  tremendous  faith  in  the  people  of  India  that  they  will  keep 
them  sitting  there. 

The  allocation  for  human  resource  development  is  one  of  the 
largest  that  has  ever  been  made  in  a  Plan.  And  one  of  the  areas  that 
we  will  be  tackling  is  drinking  water.  Our  attempt  will  be  to  give 
drinking  water  to  every  problem  village  by  the  end  of  this  Plan. 
Similarly,  in  education  we  are  giving  a  massive  thrust  and  we  hope 
that  the  new  policy  which  will  come  soon  will  be  able  to  deliver 
everything  that  the  country  needs  for  the  challenges  that  lie  ahead. 
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One  of  our  biggest  problems  still  is  that  of  population.  Of  course, 
it  does  not  affect  our  friends  across  the  Benches  because  their 
population  seems  to  be  dwindling. 

The  allocations  for  population  control  that  we  have  made,  which 
are  perhaps  the  largest  that  have  ever  been  made,  require  that  we 
see  that  proper  dividends  are  gained  from  the  programmes  that  we 
have.  We  have  found  in  recent  years  that  the  return  in  terms  of 
number  of  births  or  reduction  in  birth  rate  is  not  commensurate 
with  the  investments  that  we  are  putting  in.  We  are  having  a  relook 
at  the  various  strategies  to  see  where  they  are  running  out  of  the 
steam  and  where  the  new  thrusts  are  required.  But  basically  the 
thrust  of  family  planning  or  family  welfare  must  turn  into  a  people’s 
movement,  a  voluntary  movement  and  this  is  what  we  would  be 
attempting  to  do.  The  motivational  factor  must  be  looked  into 
seriously.  Perhaps  education  is  one  of  the  key  areas  that  has  to  be 
tackled.  We  have  paid  more  attention  to  the  environment  in  this 
Plan  than  has  ever  been  done  before  and  this  is  one  of  the  more 
critical  areas  of  our  development  process.  If  we  ignore  it,  we  can,  in 
a  long-term  frame,  destroy  the  very  development  that  we  do.  The 
projects  we  have  taken  up,  including  the  Ganga  Project,  will  give  a 
new  awareness  and  a  new  thrust  to  environment  protection. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  problem  that  we  face  is  in  the  field  of  resource 
generation.  This  calls  for  maximum  utilisation  of  the  resources  that 
we  have  at  our  disposal.  We  have  to  ensure  the  most  efficient 
utilisation,  the  most  productive  utilisation  because  it  is  only  then 
that  we  will  be  able  to  generate  enough  resources  for  the 
development  programmes  that  we  want  to  carry  out.  This  will  be 
generated  by  our  own  science  and  technology. 

The  Plan  requires  a  dedication  in  its  implementation  just  as  it  has 
required  a  vision  in  its  making.  It  will  require  the  fullest  involvement 
of  every  one  in  this  country  if  this  Plan  has  to  be  successful  and  we 
must  generate  the  involvement.  Our  basic  values,  our  commitment 
towards  self-reliance  and  towards  our  country  and  our  patriotism 
cannot  be  ignored.  That  must  be  a  part  of  this  development  process. 
We  cannot  have  an  economic  development  and  lose  the  basic  values 
that  we  earned  and  developed  during  the  freedom  struggle.  We 
must  move  towards  a  non-ostentatious  society.  We  must  see  that  this 
Plan  is  a  co-operative  endeavour  for  all  of  us  and  for  the  whole 
country. 

Lastly,  the  Swadeshi  Spirit  that  was  generated  by  Gandhiji  must 
not  be  forgotten. 
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speaker:  Sir,  I  am  not  an  economist  and,  at  the  same  time,  I 
must  say  that  on  most  such  occasions  economists  disagree  with  each 
other  as  much  as  they  agree  with  each  other.  When  we  talk  about 
something  like  the  Seventh  Plan,  the  questions  that  are  really  in 
front  of  us  are  the  political  choices  on  the  economic  plans  that  have 
been  given  to  us  by  the  economists.  The  exercise  has  to  be  as 
political  as  it  is  purely  economic  because  ultimately  what  we  are 
working  for  is  the  development  of  the  poorest  people  in  the  country. 

I  would  like  to  give  a  quotation  from  Gandhiji  who  said: 

Recall  the  face  of  the  poorest  and  the  weakest  man  you  have 
seen  and  ask  yourself  if  the  step  you  contemplate  is  going  to  be  of 
any  use  to  him. 

This  is  what  we  have  kept  in  mind  when  we  have  formulated  the 
Seventh  Five  Year  Plan.  Our  thrust  has  been,  the  poorest  man  has  to 
become  self-reliant  and  our  goal  must  be  growth  with  social  justice. 
This  Plan  represents  the  collective  effort  of  not  only  every  one 
involved  in  the  Central  Government,  but  also  in  the  Governments  in 
all  our  States  and  Union  Territories,  and  it  is  after  every  one  has  put 
his  head  together  that  we  have  produced  the  Seventh  Plan  which 
defines  the  objectives  which  we  have  set  before  the  nation  for  the 
next  five  years.  It  is  an  instrument  of  consensus  on  the  direction  that 
we  would  like  to  give  the  country.  Every  Plan  must  look  at  the 
problems  at  that  particular  time.  Problems  change  as  our 
developments  are  constantly  changing  and  so  there  must  be  a 
positive  outlook  to  tackle  each  problem  as  a  new  problem  comes. 
But  in  tackling  these  new  problems,  we  have  tried  not  to  deviate 
from  the  commitments  of  Panditji  and  Indiraji  and  the  thrust,  the 
directions,  that  we  have  given  in  this  Plan,  are  those  that  were  given 
by  Panditji  and  Indiraji.  The  achievements  of  our  planning  process 
hardly  need  to  be  reiterated  although  I  believe  one  of  the  Members 
from  the  opposite  benches  has  said  and  if  I  may  quote:  “The  Sixth 
Plan  has  failed.” 

I  was  just  going  to  comment  on  that.  The  Sixth  Plan  has  been 
perhaps  one  of  our  most  successful  Plans. 

It  has  been  perhaps  our  most  successful  Plan  because  it  has 
given  us  an  average  growth  rate  of  approximately  5  per  cent,  higher 
than  any  other  Plan  and  this  has  come  about  during  a  period  of 
tremendous  international  problems  on  the  developmental,  financial 
and  economic  fronts.  India  was  one  of  the  few  countries  which  did 
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not  slide  backwards.  In  fact,  we  performed  better  than  we  had  ever 
performed.  Some  people  think  that  this  means  failure.  In  the  Sixth 
Plan,  the  people  below  the  poverty  line  reduced  from  approximately 
52  per  cent  in  1980  to  37  per  cent  in  1984.  Hon.  Members  there  feel 
that  this  is  a  failure.  Perhaps  they  would  like  to  have  kept  the  poverty 
line  with  52  per  cent  below  it. . . . 

Our  Plans  since  1952  have  shown-^not  just  India  but  shown  the 
world — how  a  developing  country  can  progress,  how  a  developing 
country  can  consolidate,  become  self-sufficient  and  advance  to  the 
frontiers  of  science  and  technology  in  particular  fields.  We  must 
congratulate  not  only  our  planners  but  also  our  scientists, 
technicians,  our  farmers,  our  workers,  for  this  achievement. . . . 

As  I  said,  the  priorities  are  in  front  of  us — poverty  eradication 
social  justice,  self-reliance.  The  real  question  is  how  do  we  come 
about  doing  it.  The  basis  is  from  our  old  policies.  But  we  have  to 
apply  those  policies,  those  thoughts,  to  India  as  it  is  today.  If  we 
look  back  to  the  First  Plan  and  see  what  India  was  like  and  we  see 
India  today,  there  has  been  a  tremendous  change.  The  change  has 
come  about  because  of  the  Plan,  and  while  keeping  in  mind  the 
thoughts  that  were  in  the  mind  of  Panditji  at  that  time,  we  have  to 
try  and  apply  those  thoughts  to  India  as  it  is  today.  We  cannot 
apply  his  methods  for  India  then,  thirty  years  later  now.  But  his 
thoughts— yes;  his  ideas,  his  ideology — yes.  That  works  even  today 
provided  we  match  it  with  the  situation  on  the  ground,  with  the 
development  that  has  taken  place  because  of  the  policies  of  that 
period. 

Panditji  has  said  that  if  India  is  to  advance,  India  must  advance  in 
science  and  technology.  This  has  to  be  the  basis  of  any  development. 
Much  has  been  said  about  appropriate  technology.  Of  course,  we 
only  want  appropriate  technology.  The  question  is  what  is 
appropriate  for  us.  What  is  appropriate  for  us  is  seldom  what  is 
appropriate  for  the  person  who  is  trying  to  sell  us  something  which 
he  does  not  need  any  more. 

We  have  to  see  that  we  get  the  best  for  the  particular  job  that  we 
have  in  mind.  The  best  must  relate  first  to  the  areas  where  we 
would  like  maximum  development.  We  must  start  with  agriculture. 
We  must  start  with  our  farmer.  Our  farmer  cannot  progress  without 
technology.  Why  have  certain  parts  of  the  country  had  a  green 
revolution?  Because  of  the  most  advanced  technology  being  brought 
to  them.  That  has  to  be  brought  to  the  others. 

At  the  same  time  we  have  to  see  how  we  can  bring  better 
technology  to  those  that  have  become  used  to  what  is  available  to 
them.  For  agriculture,  it  is  not  only  a  question  of  giving  better 
fertilisers  or  giving  better  seeds,  giving  better  weather  reports.  We 
must  also  look  at  the  technology  for  water  management.  How  will 
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we  make  the  farmer  to  use  less  fertilisers  to  get  better  results?  How 
will  we  make  him  to  use  less  water  to  get  better  results? 
Conservation  of  our  resources  and  an  increase  in  the  productivity 
are  important. 

These  two  things  can  only  happen  if  we  use  the  best  technology. 
Perhaps  the  biggest  question,  the  farmer  in  India  still  faces,  is 
whether  the  monsoon  is  going  to  come  on  time.  Is  it  going  to  be  ten 
days  late  or  is  it  going  to  be  early?  During  the  past  few  years  there 
has  been  a  tremendous  change.  Now  we  have  satellites.  He  can 
switch  on  the  television  set,  he  can  see  whether  clouds  are  there.  He 
knows  that  in  a  few  days  they  will  come.  But  it  is  still  not  accurate 
enough.  We  must  be  able  to  tell  him  whether  we  expect  the 
monsoon  or  the  rain  in  so  many  days.  So  he  knows  that  and  he 
ploughs  his  field  now  and  is  ready  for  it. 

For  this  there  is  only  one  way.  We  have  to  get  the  most 
sophisticated  super  computer.  There  is  no  second  way  to  go  about 
it.  If  somebody  says  that  high  technology  cannot  help  the  farmer,  he 
is  absolutely  wrong.  It  is  not  a  question  of  appropriate  technology 
which  would  today  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  we  give  him  two 
bullocks  but  with  a  much  better  plough  to  pull  behind  the  two 
bullocks.  That  does  not  help  the  farmer  enough.  We  have  to  see,  our 
target  is  to  lift  people  up  to  a  better  living  condition,  to  a  better  life. 
For  this  we  have  to  have  technology,  technology  starting  with  the 
farmer,  from  simple  things  to  the  most  sophisticated  things  for  better 
utilisation  of  water,  fertilisers.  Maybe  we  need  some  sort  of  cheap 
compact  soil  testing  equipment  which  can  tell  him  you  put  one  bag 
of  this  fertiliser,  but  don’t  put  that  fertiliser.  Something  which  can 
tell  him  don’t  put  water  for  another  four  days. 

These  sort  of  things  can  be  made  available  today.  They  can  be 
developed  cheaply  enough  for  our  farmers  to  be  of  practical  use  to 
them.  It  is  in  these  directions  that  we  must  give  our  thrust  for 
technology.  As  the  rural  sector,  the  farm  sector,  increases  its 
affluence,  its  other  demands  also  start  rising,  and  then  this  will 
spread  to  the  whole  of  our  industry. 

Our  thrust  must  next  be  on  the  small  scale  sector  because  that  is 
where  the  next  largest  number  of  people  are  employed.  Similarly  we 
must  see  how  the  small  scale  can  be  benefited  by  new  technology; 
how  the  small  scale  can  be  allowed  to  grow  into  the  next  larger  size 
or  bigger  scale  and  somebody  else  comes  into  the  small  scale  sector. 
The  exercise  must  be  of  progression  for  all  our  people — small  scale 
goes  upto  bigger,  cottage  comes  to  small  and  new  people  come  into 
cottage.  This  sort  of  growth  process  must  be  there.  Our  policy 
should  not  be  such  that  we  clamp  somebody  into  the  small  scale, 
and  we  clamp  somebody  into  the  cottage  sector,  and  say  if  you  jump 
or  your  production  goes  Rs.  5  more,  then  suddenly  you  get  hit  by 
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hard  taxes  so  that  the  whole  system  becomes  non- viable.  There  must 
be  some  growth  potential  built  into  the  system. 

Technology  must  also  come  into  housing.  Our  housing  is  still  too 
expensive.  We  must  see  how  cost  of  housing  can  be  reduced.  It  must 
be  reduced  to  a  level  where  it  is  available  to  the  average  person;  it  is 
available  to  the  masses  and  not  just  to  the  few  who  can  get  access  to 
it  in  the  urban  areas  and  in  the  towns  and  a  few  rich  in  the  rural 
areas.  We  have  done  almost  no  work  in  this  respect.  Our  houses  are 
still  constructed  exactly  they  were  maybe  twenty-thirty  years  ago. 
There  has  been  no  real  development  in  this  line. 

Education  is  one  of  the  critical  areas.  Our  system  has  delivered,  it 
has  helped  India  produce  top-class  scientists.  It  has  helped  India 
produce  the  best  technologists.  We  have  through  our  system 
produced  top  people  in  every  field  but  today  there  is  a  dramatic 
change  in  development,  in  technology  and  in  science  and  our 
education  system  is  not  ready  or  capable  of  coping  with  this  load 
that  is  being  put  on  it.  And  because  of  this  deficiency  in  the  system, 
or  lack  of  flexibility  in  the  system,  we  are  generating  a  tremendous 
gap  between  the  spiritual  development  of  our  people  and  their 
development  technologically  and  scientifically.  Our  system  must  be 
designed  to  close  this  gap  because  only  then  really  we  will  be  able  to 
use  technology  for  the  benefit  of  the  country  and  mankind.  If  this 
gap  grows,  then  we  will  become  a  slave  of  technology  and 
technology  will  not  be  our  slave  to  do  our  work.  This  is  one  of  the 
more  critical  areas  where  a  lot  of  thinking,  a  lot  of  discussion  and 
debate  is  required  and  we  hope  that  the  new  education  policy  will 
bring  these  ideas  into  fruition. 

Our  goals  in  the  Seventh  Plan  have  not  changed.  Our  goal  is  to 
develop  a  socialist  society  and  a  society  which  gives  full  equality  of 
opportunity;  a  society  where  disparities  are  removed;  a  growing 
dynamic  society  and  not  a  static  society  tied  down  in  itself.  This 
again  must  be  brought  about  by  education. 

We  have  recently  clubbed  together  certain  Ministries  and  labelled 
them  ‘Human  Resource  Development’  not  because  we  wanted  to 
give  a  fancy  paint  job  but  because  what  we  really  want  is  to  develop 
the  human  resources.  Today  from  every  corner  people  yell 
‘population’.  Yes,  it  is  one  of  our  biggest  problems.  What  we  must  do 
is  to  turn  this  problem  into  the  biggest  asset  and  that  will  happen  if 
we  are  able  to  develop  the  human  resources  in  our  country  and  this 
is  what  we  must  attempt  to  do;  develop  them  not  just  in  teaching 
them  technology,  teaching  them  sciences  or  medicine  or 
whatever....  but  also  develop  a  sense  of  values  and  idealism,  a 
commitment  to  the  country,  develop  the  cultural  heritage  that  we 
have  inherited.  All  this  must  be  blended  into  one  package. 
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We  cannot  do  these  things  independently  and  expect  to  get  one 
result.  We  have  to  see  that  our  traditions,  our  heritage,  the  culture 
that  is  India  today,  does  not  remain  static.  Too  often  we  are  tied 
down  to  saying  this  is  not  what  it  was  in  the  old  book.  We  must  also 
think  ahead;  we  have  to  develop.  Our  culture  is  not  just  our  art,  our 
music,  our  dance.  Our  culture  is  how  we  live.  It  is  our  art,  it  is  our 
music,  it  is  our  dance.  But  it  is  also  chewing  pen  and  it  is  also  all 
the  other  things  that  we  do  which  we  know  are  not  good.  The 
culture  is  how  we  live  and  certain  aspects  of  this  have  to  be  changed. 
The  higher  aspect  of  culture  that  is  developed  further  must  permeate 
down  to  the  average  Indian,  must  come  down  to  the  masses.  It  is  no 
use  having  the  best  ‘Bharata  Natyam’  closeted  away  in  one  little 
auditorium  in  Delhi.  Whom  does  it  serve.  Sir?  It  does  not  go  down 
to  the  people.  So,  this  whole  aspect  must  come  under  human 
resources  development  and  that  is  why  we  have  given  perhaps  the 
largest  ever  allocation  to  these  sectors.  We  hope  that  with  the  input 
that  we  are  getting  from  the  country,  we  will  be  successful  in 
producing  a  package  which  will  achieve  these  ends. 

Now,  a  criticism  that  I  have  been  told  by  one  of  our  friends  across 
the  House  is  that  the  public  sector  has  been  ignored.  Partly  I  agree 
with  my  friend.  But  we  have  not  ignored  it.  Certain  States  in  the 
east,  yes,  they  have  ignored  it. 

Sir,  the  public  sector,  as  I  said,  has  the  highest  allocation  that  it  has 
ever  had.  The  public  sector  has  been  the  key  to  our  development,  as 
an  industrialised  nation.  It  has  been  the  path-finder  of  India’s 
industry  and  even  today  it  will  be  the  path-finder  in  taking  India’s 
industry  into  the  next  generation  of  industrialisation.  We  have  in 
many  ways  completed  one  cycle  of  industrial  development.  Now,  we 
must  go  in  to  a  more  sophisticated  cycle  where  quality,  productivity 
and  efficiency  are  vital  and  important.  Every  time  an  industry  is 
inefficient,  the  cost  is  paid  by  the  sacrifice  of  some  anti-poverty 
programme.  If  a  public  sector  unit  loses  a  hundred  crores  there  is  a 
hundred  crores  less  for  some  other  productive  programme.  It  is  a 
hundred  crores  less  for  an  anti-poverty  programme. 

Public  sector  is  not  there  to  make  losses;  it  is  not  there  as  a  social 
handout  to  labour.  We  must  understand  this.  Because  if  we  are 
going  to  spend  hundreds  of  crores  in  keeping  a  plant  running  to 
keep,  maybe,  two  thousand  labourers  or  workers  employed,  we  can 
give  them  much  better  benefits  without  wasting  that  money  on  a 
plant  which  is  not  viable.  This  basic  fact  we  must  face.  It  might  not 
be  easy  but  we  are  not  here  to  squander  the  money  of  the  poorest 
people  of  India  and  we  must  not  let  it  happen. 

Our  basic  thrust  is,  as  I  said,  alleviation  of  poverty.  In  alleviating 
poverty,  we  have  to,  on  the  one  hand,  do  major  projects  which  will 
be  productive  and  through  higher  productivity  generate  wealth. 
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which  we  must  then  deploy  in  anti-poverty  programmes  and  a 
certain  proportion  back  into  the  productive  programmes.  Our 
anti-poverty  programmes  have  been  extremely  successful  during 
these  last  five  years.  We  have  strengthened  them  and  we  have 
modified  them  slightly  where  we  felt  that  there  were  some 
weaknesses.  We  hope  that  with  the  anti-poverty  programmes  and 
with  the  major  development  projects  in  the  Seventh  Plan,  our 
poverty  level  will  drop  down  to  25  per  cent  at  the  end  of  the  Seventh 
Plan. 

In  completing  the  Seventh  Plan,  perhaps  our  biggest  problem  will 
be  mobilisation  of  resources.  And  we  must  look  at  it  not  just  from 
the  positive  side  of  mobilising  more  resources  for  which  we  must  do 
everything,  but  we  must  also  see  how  we  can  use  our  resources  more 
efficiently,  whether  it  is  power,  whether  it  is  a  particular  industry, 
whether  it  is  in  agriculture,  efficiency  has  to  be  the  key  word. 
Because  with  the  demand  of  growth  from  the  people,  there  is  no 
other  way  except  the  maximum  mobilisation  of  whatever  resources 
we  have.  This  will  involve  a  strong  will  on  all  our  part.  And  I  am 
sure  that  even  some  Members  from  the  Opposition  will  help  us  in 
this  task.  We  will  need  a  certain  dedication,  a  certain  commitment 
to  the  country,  to  our  basic  values,  a  certain  selflessness  to  achieve 
the  task  that  we  have  set  out  for  ourselves.  This  cannot  be  done  by 
just  one  group  or  another  group,  it  has  to  be  a  task  which  is  done 
by  all  of  us  working  together.  It  has  to  be  a  co-operative  endeavour 
not  just  within  this  House,  but  all  over  the  country  involving  746 
millions  of  our  people.  It  will  require  sacrifices  and  it  will  require  a 
certain  dedication  and  commitment  to  India;  Swadeshi,  as  Gandhiji 
would  have  said.  Swadeshi  today  has  changed  a  lot.  It  is  not  limited 
to  only  one  or  two  items  which  were  Swadeshi  40  years  ago.  That 
is  part  of  our  development.  But  the  basic  voice  that  Gandhiji  raised 
for  Swadeshi  has  not  changed.  That  we  must  keep  in  mind,  because 
it  is  only  with  that,  our  Plan  will  get  the  required  thrust  that  it 
needs. 
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Science  and  Technology 


Science  and  Technology  for  Development 

I  AM  DELIGHTED  to  be  here  amongst  you  and  to  have  heard  the 
presentations  that  you  have  made.  They  have  been  interesting, 
informative,  and  I  am  sure  that  they  will  be  very  useful  when  we  go 
back  and  see  the  plans  that  we  have  to  make  in  technology,  see  how 
we  can  use  what  you  have  shown  us. 

From  the  time  that  we  got  independence,  we  have  looked  at 
technology  as  a  means  of  developing  India,  of  bringing  out  the  best 
in  our  people,  and  we  have  been  fairly  successful  in  the  last  37  years. 
We  have,  with  your  help,  had  a  “green  revolution”  which  has 
transformed  our  economy.  We  could  well  have  been  today  in  a 
similar  position  to  Africa,  but  because  of  the  “green  revolution”, 
because  of  science,  we  have  been  able  to  send  100,000  tons  of  wheat 
to  Africa.  This  is  the  way  that  we  would  like  to  use  science  in  India. 
But  today  India  is  more  developed,  and  our  people  have  an  appetite 
and  a  need  for  newer  technology,  information  technology,  other 
methods  of  really  producing  more  efficiently  anything  that  we  are 
trying  to  do. 

We  are  looking  to  your  country  to  help  us  in  developing  these 
areas.  We  would,  of  course,  like  that  the  development  is  done 
together  with  us.  Like  you  have  said,  Indians  have  progressed  in 
many  fields  and  are  working  at  the  forefront  of  technology  in  your 
country  and  in  other  countries.  We  could  attract  them  back,  we 
could  set  up  systems  to  work  together,  to  develop  technologies  that 
are  specifically  suitable  to  our  conditions,  suitable  to  our  problems, 
because  invariably,  technologies  which  fit  into  a  slot  in  a  developed 
country  do  not  find  a  similar  slot  in  developing  countries.  There  is 
some  problem  in  trying  to  integrate  them.  We  do  look  forward  to 
co-operating  with  the  United  States  in  these  areas;  some  of  the 
subjects  that  have  come  up  today  are  of  interest  to  us,  but  so  are 
many,  many  more.  And  we  look  forward  to  co-operating  and  may 
be  seeing  some  of  you  in  India.  Thank  you. 

question:  Mr.  Gandhi,  Dr.  Ross  described  the  exponential 
improvements  in  photonics  and  in  electronics  that  are  going  on.  You 
also  indicated  the  productivity  of  software  continues  increasing 
rather  slowly  over  the  past  decades.  Now,  my  question  is,  judging 
the,  looking  at  the  strong  educational  system  in  India  and  the 
intellectual  capacity  of  the  country,  would  you  consider  software  as 
an  area  in  which  India  perhaps  could  develop  unique  or  distinctive 
skills? 

PRIME  minister:  This  is  an  area,  we  think  we  could  be  especially 
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good.  The  Indian  mind  somehow  adapts  well  to  producing 
software!  And,  we  have  already  got  some  units  going  which  are 
producing  software  and  are  doing  fairly  well.  We  would  like  to  look 
into  this  and  co-operate  in  software  production. 
question:  I  have  been  to  India  several  times  and  have  had  many 
Indian  students  in  my  laboratory,  and,  as  you  know,  many  of  them, 
many  Indians,  do  very  well  in  areas  of  basic  science.  What  I  see  is 
that  the  wonderful  basic  science  inventions  that  have  come  from 
India  have  not  yet  had  the  practical  applications  that  bring  to  reality 
the  types  of  things  Dr.  Ross  has  talked  about.  What  plans  do  you 
have  to  translate  this  wonderful  intellectual  wealth  you  have  into 
practice? 

PRIME  minister:  Yes,  this  has  been  one  of  our  major  problems — not 
being  able  to  convert  our  development  into  usable  technology  in  a 
short  enough  time  span.  We  are  looking  at  how  we  can  get  over  this. 
One  thing  we  are  going  to  do  is  to  decide  on  a  few  areas  where  we 
can  concentrate,  and  not  concentrate  across  the  board  and  try  to  do 
everything  that  the  world  has  already  done.  We  have  already 
identified  about  20  areas  where  we  would  like  to  give  a  thrust,  but 
we  would  like  to  whittle  this  down  to  about  maybe  half  a  dozen  or 
ten,  and  describe  them  as  “mission  areas”,  and  concentrate  hard  on 
those  specifc  areas.  This  will  be  a  mix  of  science,  of  pure 
development  science  and  of  converting  that  into  actual  usage.  We 
should  be  ready,  we  are  almost  ready  in  fact,  but  I  have  had  about  a 
month  when  I  have  not  been  in  India.  So  as  soon  as  we  get  back,  we 
will  be  able  to  sort  this  out  and  get  going. 

question:  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  what  do  you  think  the  realistic 
chances  are  of  getting  a  fair  number  of  your  expatriates  to  come 
back  to  India  to  work  with  you  on  these  problems? 

PRIME  minister:  a  lot  of  them  want  to  come  back,  some  of  them 
have  already  come  back;  a  few  are  working  with  Government, 
and  I  am  optimistic.  What  we  have  to  do  is  create  the  need  for 
that  type  of  persons  in  India,  and  that  will  of  course  depend  on  the 
areas  that  we  choose,  the  direction  we  want  to  direct  our  science  and 
technological  development.  But  I  am  confident  that  they  will  come 
back.  And,  I  don’t  really  see  Indians  working  abroad  in  high 
technology  as  a  “brain  drain”.  I  would  rather  look  at  it  as  sending 
our  people  to  you  to  gain  experience  in  training,  and  having  a  bank 
available  outside  India  to  draw  on,  when  required. 


Technology  for  a  Better  World 

Environment 


It  is  appropriate  that  the  theme  for  this  conference  is  ‘Technology 
for  a  Better  World  Environment’.  For  thousands  of  years,  India  has 
developed  more  in  the  spiritual  direction  than  in  the  material 
direction.  India  traditionally  has  believed  Man  and  Nature  to  be  one 
and  inseparable.  This  has  given  us  an  awareness  of  Nature,  a  feeling 
for  Nature. 

With  the  technological  revolution  coming  into  India,  there  has 
been  some  tension  between  the  two  directions.  We  have  developed 
our  technology.  We  have  developed  our  industries  and  we  have 
found  ourselves  more  and  more  separated  from  our  traditional 
spiritual  depth  and  strength.  This  has  caused  some  problems  in  our 
social  structure.  Today,  we  once  more  look  towards  building  both 
aspects  equally. 

Protecting  the  environment  is  very  much  part  of  this  effort.  India 
has  special  problems  because  of  the  sheer  size  of  our  population. 
The  pressure  that  population  puts  on  the  environment  is  perhaps 
more  in  India  than  in  any  other  country.  This  is  compounded  by 
the  development  process,  and  by  poverty.  Because  of  poverty  people 
have  to  rely  more  on  what  is  available  to  them  and  accessible  to 
them.  They  have  less  capacity  to  go  in  for  high  technology  to 
preserve  Nature.  But  we  are  bringing  about  right  from  our  school 
stage  an  awareness  of  protecting  the  environment,  an  awareness  of 
the  dangers  of  damaging  our  environment.  Ultimately  it  is  the 
people’s  awareness  that  will  help  us  protect  the  environment.  No 
amount  of  legislation  will  bring  about  the  type  of  protection  that  is 
required  in  a  country  like  India.  Such  seminars  help  the  process  of 
awareness.  And  I  hope  that  we  shall  have  many  more  such  seminars 
at  all  levels,  not  just  in  Delhi  but  in  all  parts  of  the  country  to  build 
this  awareness. 

In  a  developing  country  one  has  to  balance,  the  costs  and  benefits 
of  exploiting  resources  and  protecting  the  environment,  whether  it 
is  in  terms  of  destruction  of  certain  areas  to  put  up  industry  or  to  put 
up  mines  or  other  development  projects;  whether  it  is  in  terms  of 
pollution  of  rivers,  of  air  or  various  areas.  We  must  bear  in  mind 
that  ultimately  there  is  no  short  cut.  If  we  do  not  pay  a  price  today 
we  will  invariable  pay  a  much  heavier  price  tomorrow.  We  must 
build  this  into  our  awareness. 
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We  have  enacted  many  laws  which  do  not  allow  certain  types  of 
industries  to  come  up  in  certain  areas,  and  we  are  trying  to  give  a 
policy  direction  so  that  protected  areas  will  get  industries  that  do 
not  pollute  and  are  clean.  We  have  incorporated  this  consideration 
into  the  very  process  of  clearance  of  projects.  No  project  can  even 
start  unless  it  has  full  environmental  clearance.  We  have  also  gone  a 
step  further  and  ensured  that  if  a  particular  forest  has  to  be  cut  to 
accommodate  a  project,  an  equivalent  area  is  replaced  at  some  other 
location  preferably  near  the  same  area.  Our  forest  cover  in  India  is 
already  much  too  low. 

Water  pollution  is  one  of  our  major  problems.  We  have  tackled  our 
first  major  project — that  of  cleaning  up  the  Ganga.  This  is  a  project 
which  is  close  to  the  heart  of  every  Indian  and  it  will  not  only  bring 
about  a  new  spiritual  feeling  but,  much  more  than  that,  it  will  also 
give  clean  water  to  thousands  of  villages  and  millions  of  people 
living  in  the  Gangetic  base.  Sometimes  the  problem  is  fairly  simple. 
It  is  just  a  question  of  better  administrative  control  to  get  things 
going.  Many  of  the  towns  along  the  Ganges  do  not  have  sewage 
protection  plants.  Some  have.  One,  I  know,  was  closed  because 
electricity  bills  had  not  been  paid.  Sometimes  the  problem  is 
difficult  specially  with  industrial  pollution.  Although  the 
concentration  levels  are  low,  the  toxic  levels  are  high.  This  is  where 
engineering  design  must  come  in. 

We  have  to  build  in  adequate  anti-pollution  measures  at  the  very 
first  stage  of  setting  up  industry.  We  must  adequately  identify  the 
particular  toxins  and  remove  them  before  we  get  the  plant  going. 
We  have  had  a  very  bad  experience  in  Bhopal  with  air 
pollution — with  a  chemical  plant  getting  out  of  control.  Again,  it  is 
not  just  a  question  of  safety  measures  but  a  much  deeper  question  of 
also  taking  adequate  protection  measures  in  case  something  goes 
wrong — really  having  a  full  fail-safe  structure.  We  have  seen  that  this 
does  not  take  place  in  many  chemical  plants. 

Industry  while  chasing  profit,  does  not  pay  adequate  attention  to 
the  dangers  of  particular  chemicals.  We  know  that  highly  toxic 
chemicals  are  still  carried  in  drums,  in  tankers  across  the  country. 
We  have  stopped  it  in  our  country.  But  we  know  that  this  happens 
even  in  developed  countries.  Industry  is  not  taking  the  responsibility 
of  protecting  the  environment  from  its  side  effects.  This 
responsibility  must  be  squarely  fixed  on  industry.  It  is  by  bringing 
about  an  awareness  of  the  dangers  of  failure  or  slip  that  the  people 
will  accept  the  extra  cost  of  protection. 

The  extra  cost,  when  it  is  spread  out  over  all  the  consumers  and 
over  the  full  time  span  of  a  particular  process,  is  very  easy  to  bear, 
but  when  that  cost  comes  at  a  particular  time,  as  it  did  in  Bhopal,  it 
becomes  a  much  harder  problem,  not  only  in  terms  of  relief 
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measures  for  the  Governments  that  are  involved  but  also  in  terms  of 
compensation  for  the  industry  that  is  involved.  And  a  little  foresight 
in  planning,  proper  safety  measures  will  prevent  such  accidents  and 
will  prevent  such  high  costs.  The  priorities  on  pollution  must  be  an 
integral  part  of  all  new  technologies  that  we  are  developing.  The 
emphasis  must  be  in  shifting  to  low  pollution  industries  and  also  to 
industries  that  use  less  natural  resources  and  cause  less  damage  to 
our  environment. 

We  have  found  in  India  that  by  protecting  specific  areas  we  are 
able  to  protect  the  environment.  By  protecting  a  particular  animal 
like  the  tiger,  we  have  protected  not  just  the  tiger  but  we  have 
protected  the  whole  environment  in  that  area.  Through  such 
integrated  projects,  integrated  in  regard  to  protection  and  integrated 
in  the  matter  of  location  and  grading  of  industries,  having  proper 
laws  to  control  the  damaging  effect  of  industries,  we  have  started  out 
on  actually  improving  the  environment  in  spite  of  the  pressure  of 
development  and  the  pressure  of  the  population. 

This  is  only  a  first  step.  This  awareness  must  be  brought  about  to 
a  much  greater  degree  in  our  country.  We  are  doing  this.  It  is 
equally  important  to  bring  about  this  awareness  in  other  countries, 
more  specially  in  the  developing  countries  where  there  is  a  feeling 
that  environment  protection  costs  a  tremendous  amount.  But  the 
costs  that  we  have  to  pay  by  changes  of  climate,  by  natural 
calamities  caused  by  environmental  damage,  the  costs  that  we  have 
to  pay  if  we  do  not  protect  our  environment  today  will  be  much 
greater  tomorrow.  This  awareness  right  across  the  globe  is  what  we 
must  work  for  today. 


Atomic  Energy  for  Development 


First  of  all  I  would  like  to  extend  to  you  my  best  wishes  for 
Diwali.  Having  done  this,  I  would  like  to  congratulate  you  on  the 
excellent  work  done  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Department.  We  have 
made  a  lot  of  progress  in  many  fields  but  the  performance  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Department  has  been  outstanding  indeed.  I  offer  my 
congratulations  to  you  and  to  all  the  officers  and  staff  of  your 
Department.  It  was  Shri  Homi  Bhabha  who  had  launched  our 
atomic  energy  programme  many  years  ago.  We  must  be  thankful  to 
him  for  his  vision  as  also  to  Panditji  and  Indiraji  for  their  farsightedness. 
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The  Atomic  Energy  Department  has  demonstrated  not  only  to  India 
but  to  the  entire  world  that  India  can  make  progress  in  science.  You 
were  able  to  accomplish  whatever  targets  we  had  set  for  you.  After 
my  arrival  here  first  of  all  I  dedicated  the  Dhruva  Reactor  to  the 
nation.  Next  month  I  shall  be  visiting  Kalapakkam,  where  our 
second  reactor  is  to  be  commissioned.  I  congratulate  you  on  both 
these  achievements.  These  two  reactors  are  the  landmarks  in  your 
progress  and  India’s  progress. 

You  have  set  an  example  for  the  other  fields  of  science  and 
technology.  This  will  inspire  us  to  work  more  vigorously,  more 
efficently  and  compete  with  other  countries  of  the  world.  We  must 
take  this  spirit  to  people  in  every  part  of  our  country.  We  must  show 
the  same  capacity  for  hard  work,  so  that  we  achieve  similar  success 
everywhere. 

Today  our  endeavour  is  to  advance  India  in  every  way.  We  have 
to  look  at  the  difficulties  ahead.  We  have  also  to  look  back  and  find 
out  the  mistakes  committed.  Over  the  years  we  have  achieved  great 
success  in  our  programmes  to  eradicate  poverty.  Our  success  during 
last  five  years,  in  our  Sixth  Plan,  has  surpassed  our  earlier  records  in 
the  field.  In  the  year  1979-80  no  less  than  52.4  per  cent  of  the 
population  was  below  the  line  of  poverty.  According  to  the  latest 
figures  available  for  the  last  four  years  this  percentage  has  gone 
down  to  37 — a  reduction  of  15  per  cent.  This  at  the  same  time  has 
created  some  concomitant  problems.  This  has  revealed  the  weakness 
of  our  basic  infrastructure.  We  have  to  pay  attention  to  both  the 
sides;  on  the  one  hand  we  must  not  in  any  way  slacken  our  efforts 
to  remove  poverty,  while  on  the  other  we  must  strengthen  the 
necessary  infrastructure  wherever  it  is  weak  or  non-existent. 

The  infrastructure  basically  means  electricity,  energy, 
communications  and  transport.  We  must  ensure  that  these  facilities 
are  made  available  in  the  quickest  possible  time.  You  have  to  play 
an  important  role  in  this  regard.  Electricity  is  one  thing  which  is  in 
acute  shortage.  Our  plants  are  able  to  utilise  only  about  40  to  50  per 
cent  of  their  installed  capacity  for  want  of  sufficient  electricity.  Due 
to  this  shortage  our  farmers  are  not  able  to  operate  their  pumps,  and 
get  the  maximum  yield.  Sometimes  when  they  get  power  supply,  the 
voltage  is  inadequate.  At  times  they  get  power  supply  when  they 
cannot  utilise  it  properly.  Very  often  power  supply  is  erratic.  We 
must  set  all  this  right.  In  the  present  Plan  we  have  allocated 
maximum  funds  for  power.  In  this  regard  you  too  can  contribute  a 
lot.  As  you  have  rightly  pointed  out,  we  can  hope,  in  future  only 
atomic  energy  is  going  to  be  our  chief  source  of 
power. 

What  is  the  situation  today?  If  we  set  up  thermal  power  plants  for 
all  the  electricity  we  need  today,  all  our  trains,  and  our  entire 
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freight-carrying  capacity  would  have  to  be  pressed  into  service  for 
carrying  coal  and  all  other  transport  would  come  to  a  halt. 
Therefore,  on  balance,  nuclear  energy  can  be  of. the  greatest  benefit 
to  us.  You  have  shown  us  the  way  by  your  research  work  and  by 
setting  up  new  reactors.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  energy 
requirements  of  the  country  can  be  met.  We  have  to  consider  how 
best  we  can  do  this. 

You  must  diversify  your  research,  make  foolproof  plans  which  will 
result  in  increased  efficiency  and  meet  the  highest  safety 
requirements.  Our  nuclear  programme  has  to  its  credit  a  very  good 
safety  record.  I  congratulate  you  on  this.  But  it  is  very  important 
that  you  work  with  even  greater  vigour.  Although  you  have  done 
commendable  work,  still  there  are  certain  shortcomings  in  the 
atomic  energy  programme.  In  some  cases  the  work  is  not  finished 
on  time,  in  some  other  cases  we  are  lagging  behind.  This  should  not 
be  so.  We  have  to  go  ahead  with  full  vigour.  India  today  is  in  a 
position  to  compete  with  other  countries  of  the  world,  and  you, 
especially,  are  in  a  position  where  you  can  help  India  to  do  so.  I 
know  that  whenever  the  people  of  India  have  had  to  face  such 
challenges,  they  have  risen  like  one  man  and  overcame  them.  Earlier 
too  you  have  faced  such  challenges.  You  have  enabled  India  to 
stand  on  its  own  in  the  matter  of  nuclear  energy.  Now  you  have  to 
make  India  even  stronger  so  that  it  can  be  in  the  forefront  in  this 
sphere.  I  know  you  will  bend  your  energies  to  accomplish  this  task.  I 
congratulate  you  once  again. 


Scientific  Temper 


It  is  fitting  that  this  Centre  is  dedicated  to  Panditji.  Panditji  set  the 
mood  for  developing  a  scientific  temper  in  the  country.  It  was  not  an 
easy  task  at  that  time  with  a  newly  independent,  very  poor  country 
to  strike  out  in  such  a  direction.  But  Panditji  had  the  vision  to 
realise  that  it  was  only  with  science  and  technology  that  India  could 
lift  itself  up  and  today  we  are  where  we  are  because  Panditji  and 
Indiraji  put  that  thrust  in  science  and  technology.  I  wish  some  of 
that  was  filtered  down  to  AIR  and  Doordarshan  and  they  could 
have  used  one  or  two  mikes  instead  of  a  cluster  of  seven  mikes.  We 
are  here  in  the  Nehru  Science  Centre  and  we  have  these  people  who 
are  meant  to  be  handling  really  modern  high  technology  and  they 
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don’t  know  how  to  handle  it.  I  hope  this  Centre  will  put  the  right 
ethos  into  the  children  today. 

Varadarajanji  was  showing  us  lots  of  panels  with  two  colours.  To 
me  they  look  very  much  like  two  colours.  But  others,  I  believe,  were 
seeing  only  one.  It  is  these  things  which  one  must  notice  and  one 
must  see.  I  hope  this  Centre  will  bring  about  this  change  in  ethos,  a 
change  in  vision  right  from  the  younger  age,  and  that  change  will 
reflect  in  the  future  of  India.  Tomorrow’s  India  will  have  to  be  very 
different  from  today’s  India.  Just  as  today’s  India  is  very  different 
from  the  India  of  1948-1950.  Who  could  have  dreamed  38  years  ago 
that  India  would  be  launching  its  own  satellite  and  that  India  would 
be  at  the  forefront  of  nuclear  development?  It  was  unimaginable. 
But  here  we  are  today,  not  just  in  these  two  fields,  but  there  are 
other  fields  like  defence  and  electronics  where  we  are  as  good  as 
anybody  else  because  Panditji  had  that  vision  to  sow  the  seed. 
Unfortunately,  we  have  not  developed  that  on  a  wide  enough  base. 
We  have  got  technology  and  science  coming  out  sprouting  up  in 
different  areas  but  it  has  not  gone  down  as  a  general  ethos  in  the 
country.  This  is  what  we  must  do  today.  This  is  just  one  Centre.  We 
must  have  many  such  Centres  and  each  Centre  must  be  better  than 
the  last  one — better  in  the  experiments,  better  in  the  things  that  it 
gives  for  the  children  to  play  with  and  better  in  the  quality 
and  the  design  of  each  of  these  experiments.  A  Chinese  proverb 
says:  “I  read  I  forget,  I  see  I  remember,  I  do  I  understand.”  That  is 
really  the  heart  of  it.  More  such  museums  will  bring  more  of  our 
people  to  do  things,  to  understand  things.  When  the  children  play 
with  such  things  they  become  more  inquisitive  and  their  mind 
becomes  broader  when  they  grow  up.  And  I  do  hope  that  we  will 
be  able  to  have  more  such  Centres  so  that  every  child  in  India  can 
reach  out  and  learn  from  such  museums.  Let  me  say  once  more  that 
it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  inaugurate  this  Science  Centre  and  I 
hope  that  all  the  schools  and  all  the  children  of  Bombay  will  take 
full  interest  and  make  full  use  of  it,  not  just  on  holidays,  hopefully, 
even  on  some  school  days. 


Involve  People  in  Seience  &  Teehnology 

l^ou  HAVE  QUOTED  Panditji  from  the  Science  Policy  Statement.  It  is 
really  for  that  we  have  met  today.  We  are  not  here  merely  for  the 
development  of  science,  or  the  development  of  technology.  The 
concept  is  much  broader.  What  we  are  talking  about  is  the 
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development  of  India.  That  does  not  mean  just  industrial 
development.  Somehow  the  word  ‘development’  has  been  reduced 
in  meaning  to  straightforward  economic  development.  But  surely 
that  is  not  really  what  Pandit ji  was  talking  about  or  what  we  are 
really  meaning  today. 

Development  must  mean  the  development  of  society.  Science  and 
technology  have  a  key  role  in  that  development.  Panditji  talked 
about  developing  a  scientific  temper.  The  question  I  should  like  to 
ask  is:  Have  we  developed  that  scientific  temper  or  have  we 
developed  certain  laboratories  with  certain  highly  trained  scientists? 
They  are  two  completely  different  things.  It  is  only  if  we  first  develop 
that  temper  that  we  shall  develop  the  scientists  who  will  grow  out  of 
that  temper.  And  we  must  target  not  only  at  the  top  esoteric  places 
but  also  at  the  bottom,  and  build  from  there. 

Even  the  purely  economic  side  of  development  needs  science  and 
technology.  Panditji  talked  of  science  and  technology  at  a  time  when 
nobody  believed  that  India  could  really  do  very  much  in  that 
direction.  There  was  tremendous  scepticism.  You  must  remember 
what  sort  of  arguments  and  discussions  went  on  in  those  days  about 
whether  we  should  have  a  purely  rural  Khadi  industry  or  a  proper 
modern  industry.  The  fact  is  that  if  India  is  to  get  out  of  its  poverty, 
to  become  a  developed  country,  it  can  only  do  so  by  developing 
science  and  technology.  This  involves  a  fight  against  the  vested 
interests  which  want  to  see  the  status  quo  remain.  At  that  time  it  was 
one  set  of  vested  interests.  Today  it  is  a  vested  interest  in  imported 
technology,  it  is  a  vested  interest  in  a  market  share  that  somebody 
might  have  got,  it  is  a  vested  interest  in  blocking  other  prople  from 
coming  into  the  mainstream.  If  you  are  to  cut  through  it  all,  it  has 
to  be  with  science.  Scientists  and  technologists  must  develop  an 
atmosphere  which  is  able  to  do  that. 

Past  policies  have  done  very  well,  as  Prof.  M.G.K.  Menon  has 
said.  I  do  not  think  anyone  can  dispute  what  is  in  the  Science  Policy 
Statement.  It  has  stood  us  well.  It  has  been  able  to  bring  about 
substantial  development  in  many  areas.  But  it  has  also  had 
problems.  You  have  mentioned  space,  atomic  energy,  some 
biogenetic  areas,  some  other  fields;  yes,  we  have  done  well.  But  has 
our  science  done  well  as  a  whole?  Has  it  changed  the  culture  of  our 
people?  Does  the  average  man  have  even  a  basic  idea  of  science  and 
technology?  Will  science  and  technology  be  confined  to  the  select 
few  or  can  we  go  down  to  the  people?  And  it  is  not  much  use  if  it  is 
only  at  the  top,  we  have  to  bring  it  down  to  the  bottom.  Doesn’t  the 
electrician  have  to  understand  how  to  wire  a  house?  Doesn’t 
a  plumber  have  to  know  how  to  fix  pipes?  This  is  all  technology.  It  is 
all  part  of  the  culture. 

You  have  talked  of  demand.  Where  is  this  demand  for  new 
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technology  coming  from?  It  is  going  to  come  when  there  is  an 
understanding  amongst  the  average  people  of  the  inadequacy  of 
outdated  technology  and  the  dangers  of  badly  implemented 
technology.  I  shall  give  you  an  example:  The  electrician  in  our  house 
does  not  think  twice,  he  opens  out  the  plug,  he  leaves  all  the  wires 
open  and  off  he  goes.  Somebody  has  not  taught  him  just  the  basics. 
So  while  we  look  at  the  top  we  have  also  to  look  at  the  bottom. 

The  problem  in  the  development  of  our  science  and  technology 
has  been  very  much  managerial,  as  you  have  said.  This  is  an  area 
that  we  would  like  to  straighten  out,  clean  up  and  speed  up  as  much  as 
possible.  But  of  course  you  have  to  tell  us  what  we  should 
do.  And  I  have  found  that  our  bureaucracy  is  very  good  in  the  areas 
in  which  they  have  been  trained.  But  once  you  get  out  of  that  area 
into  specialised  areas  then  you  get  terribly  bogged  down.  Science 
and  technology  is  one  such  area  and  we  have  to  see  how  we  can 
speed  things  up  and  rationalise  them. 

We  have  a  very  substantial  scientific  and  technological  base.  We 
have  to  look  ahead  to  see  how  India,  which  is  at  a  turning  point,  will 
develop.  We  are  a  developing  country.  But  there  are  many  fields 
where  we  are  well  ahead  of  developing  countries.  In  them  we  cannot 
really  be  counted  as  a  developing  country.  The  question  is  how  soon 
can  we  spread  that  to  more  areas? 

One  basic  problem  has  always  slowed  us  down — the  bugbear  of 
import  substitution.  It  was  very  important  30  or  35  years  ago,  when 
we  were  in  certain  types  of  difficulties.  But  today  the  situation  has 
changed  very  much.  We  have  a  certain  elasticity  in  our  imports.  We 
should  not  be  forced  to  substitute  everything.  The  cost  of 
substitution  has  to  be  a  factor  that  must  be  counted.  If  a  minor 
component,  which  might  cost  almost  nothing  to  import,  cost  us  a 
very  substantial  amount  to  produce,  I  don’t  think  it  is  worth  going 
through  that  exercise;  and  I  have  been  given  examples  by,  I  think. 
Prof.  Yashpal  about  components  costing  a  dollar  which  we  have 
substituted  by  over  a  thousand  rupees.  If  it  is  a  strategic  component 
for  a  military  hardware  or  something,  yes,  we  might  have  to  just  do 
something  like  that.  But,  for  normal  everyday  use,  I  don’t  think  we 
need  to  go  in  for  that. 

Another  and  more  serious  problem  which  import  substitution  has 
caused  is  that  it  has  always  limited  our  thinking  to  the  technology 
that  we  are  trying  to  replace.  If  you  were  to  replace  and  substitute 
some  imported  components  it  is  a  component  which  has  already 
been  developed,  it  is  a  component  which  is  not  really  in  frontline. 
Otherwise  they  might  not  have  sold  it  to  us.  And  we  are  now 
working  to  replace  that.  By  the  time  we  replace  it,  that  component  is 
totally  outdated.  And  what  have  we  really  done?  We  have  given  very 
poor  targets  to  our  scientists  and  technologists.  This  has  to  change. 
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We  have  got  to  tell  them,  “No,  you  do  not  have  to  replace  a 
component,  you  have  to  replace  the  whole  thing,  with  something 
new,  something  as  advanced  as  is  available  at  the  time  that  you 
come  out  with  it.”  That  is  when  our  science  and  technology  will 
really  start  pushing  to  the  frontiers  and  start  equating  with  the 
science  and  technology  in  other  countries. 

We  have  to  look  at  our  needs.  Let  me  separate  the  two  first.  As 
you  have  said,  there  is  a  very  basic  need  for  fundamental  research. 
This  not  something  which  should  be  accountable  in  terms  of  how 
much  have  we  gained  and  has  it  paid  us  back.  Fundamental 
research  cannot  be  accountable  in  that  manner.  That  does  not  mean 
that  there  should  be  no  accountability;  there  must  be  some 
accountability  even  for  fundamental  research.  You  must  set  your 
own  targets,  you  must  set  your  own  deadlines  and  proceed  in  a 
certain  direction.  You  might  want  to  change  direction  after  a  while. 
We  do  not  want  to  carry  on  a  particular  research  for  fifty  years  once 
we  have  realised  that  nothing  is  going  to  happen  in  it.  So  these  sort 
of  checkpoints  must  be  established,  even  in  fundamental  research. 
And  a  certain  amount  of  accountability,  but  not  an  accountability  in 
terms  of  cash  input,  equal  to  positive  gain  from  that;  that  might  not 
be  there,  but  accountability  in  scientific  productivity  must  be  there. 

In  industry  we  have  a  very  wide  base.  But  what  is  this  wide  base? 
Is  it  really  oun  industry  or  is  it  something  that  we  have  bought  out 
and  not  even  been  able  to  understand  ourselves?  I  don’t  think  we 
have  even  improved  how  to  make  a  plain  paper  clip.  We  carry  on 
the  same  thing,  and  in  fact,  what  actually  happens  is  that  materials 
deteriorate  and  what  started  off  as  an  acceptable  product  ends  up 
as  an  unacceptable  product.  Our  industry  is  today  functioning 
almost  entirely  on  imported  technology.  May  be  bought  out,  may 
be  copied.  But  how  much  of  our  industries  are  actually  functioning 
on  Indian  developed  technologies?  A  very  small  fraction. 

This  is  what  we  have  got  to  change.  And  this  will  change  when 
there  is  a  basic  thrust  not  just  for  developing  a  particular  product  or 
trying  to  improve  a  product  or  to  substitute  materials  in  a  product. 
We  must  go  down  to  the  manufacturing  process  or  the  production 
process.  Are  we  looking  at  that  side,  are  we  trying  to  understand  it, 
are  we  trying  to  get  our  own  processes?  Very  seldom.  Is  our  R&D 
looking  at  productivity,  is  it  looking  at  efficiency?  Is  it  looking  at 
quality?  Are  we  doing  research  to  see  how  we  can  replace  or 
substitute  raw-materials?  Are  we  looking  at  economy  in  the  use  of 
materials,  energy  conservation,  energy  recovery?  Are  we  doing 
enough  R&D;  I  am  not  talking  of  general  R&D  on  energy.  Are  we 
doing  R&D  on  each  specific  process  to  see  whether  we  can  save 
energy  on  that?  I  don’t  think  we  are  doing  enough.  Have  we  done 
enough  work  on  improving  quality,  building  in  an  excellence?  All 
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this  is  a  part  of  our  culture.  Unfortunately  culture  somehow  has 
come  to  mean  dance  and  music.  Culture  is  not  merely  dance  and 
music.  Culture  is  how  we  live,  how  we  think,  how  we  behave.  And 
unless  that  scientific  temper  comes  in  to  our  culture  today,  we  are 
going  to  be  in  very  poor  shape  going  into  the  next  century. 

Quality,  bringing  in  excellence,  is  not  a  question  of  putting  more 
quality  controls;  it  must  start  with  the  user  or  consumer.  That  is 
where  the  demand  for  quality  must  come.  That  is  when  the  pressure 
will  come  in  to  produce  quality.  As  long  as  the  customer  or  user 
accepts  whatever  is  given  to  him,  there  is  no  way  we  will  get  quality. 
In  that  I  am  including  Government.  Government  is  a  major  user  of 
almost  everything  we  produce.  And  Government  must  bring  in 
quality. 

There  is  a  lot  to  be  said  for  the  tender  system  to  see  that  we  get 
the  best  deal.  But  there  is  a  lot  to  be  said  for  the  tender  system  in 
destroying  quality,  in  destroying  any  sense  of  excellence  or  doing 
things  a  little  better.  So,  basic  Government  thinking  has  got  to 
change.  Simple  things  like  a  public  sector  captive  factory  supplying 
to  Government,  can  they  get  away  with  giving  us  rubbish?  Can  they 
get  away  with  delays  which  cost  us  years?  Why  does  this  happen? 
Because,  the  technology  is  not  good  enough.  When  I  talk  of 
technology,  I  don’t  mean  hard  equipment,  I  am  including  the 
worker,  because  he  is  very  much  part  of  that  process.  If  the  worker 
does  not  have  a  scientific  temper,  he  is  not  going  to  be  able  to 
produce  quality,  he  is  not  going  to  be  able  to  produce  work  on  schedules. 
How  much  are  we  going  to  pay  for  all  this?  And  are  we  accounting 
for  this  in  some  way?  This  is  the  saving  that  we  can  make  by 
building  in  a  proper  scientific  temper  into  our  culture,  by  building 
in  a  demand  for  quality.  We  need  feedback  from  the  field  to  see 
how  components  are  failing.  What  are  the  problems  that  the  users 
are  having?  That  will  then  give  the  direction  for  research  to  be  done. 
I  don’t  think  there  is  enough  feedback  coming  in  in  that  sense. 

Coming  to  more  specific  projects  or  targets,  the  productivity  is  not 
good  enough.  More  accountability  has  got  to  come  in.  As  I  said, 
certain  areas  of  fundamental  research  must  be  accountable  only  in 
that  they  achieve  something  scientifically,  not  necessarily  as  a  return 
of  capital;  but  other  research  must  include  the  cost  factor.  If  we  are 
going  to  look  at  improving  our  technology  in  a  particular  field,  the 
cost  of  that  improvement  is  important.  The  time  taken  for  that 
improvement  is  important.  If  by  the  time  we  develop  a  particular 
process,  or  develop  a  new  or  a  better  component,  that  very 
component  is  outdated  and  replaced  by  something  completely  new, 
the  whole  exercise  is  a  waste  of  time.  I  think  we  must  be  more 
careful  how  we  hand  out  particular  research  projects.  It  must  come 
under  one  command.  If  it  is  one  lab,  everything  should  be  under 
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one  lab.  Research  in  a  particular  aspect  should  not  be  spread  out, 
with  too  many  people  getting  responsibility  at  different  levels  at 
different  places.  That  responsibility  must  be  pin-pointed  at  one  place 
wherever  it  is,  whether  it  is  lab-wise  or  agency-wise.  This  is  for  you 
to  work  out  depending  on  the  size  of  the  project  and  the 
complications  involved. 

Also  we  must  have  some  idea  of  checking  progress.  At  what  point 
are  we  going  to  cut  off  and  say,  “All  right,  we  have  made  no 
headway  in  this,  let  us  scrap  this,  and  let  us  look  for  something 
else.”  Maybe  you  don’t  want  to  scrap  it,  maybe  you  want  a 
different  direction.  These  sort  of  checkpoints  must  be  built  in,  and 
there  must  be  a  final  cut  off  point.  If  you  feel  things  have  gone  on 
and  you  have  not  achieved  anything,  just  cut  it  off  and  go  to 
something  else.  Unless  we  are  able  to  do  this,  our  technology  will 
never  catch  up. 

Perhaps  managing  science,  as  you  said,  is  a  problem  and  we  really 
need  to  think  more  about  how  we  are  going  to  handle 
the  management  of  science.  Too  often,  the  Press  seems  to  think 
management  means  getting  somebody  from  the  private  sector  who 
can  manage  everything.  But  it  is  not  as  simple  as  that;  it  is 
something  that  we  have  got  to  develop,  we  have  got  to  think. 
Management  means  everything  from  the  vision  to  the  thinking  to 
the  actual  implementation.  It  is  not  just  getting  a  production  line 
going. 

We  have  come  out  with  the  idea  of  having  missions.  But  somehow 
the  mission  of  getting  the  missions  ready  is  not  ready.  Now,  my 
concept  of  missions  was  a  limited  number  of  fields  with  very  specific 
targets.  Limited  number,  because  if  there  are  too  many  then  it  is  not 
a  mission,  it  is  what  we  are  doing  today  anyway.  It  we  have  70-80 
items  that  we  are  going  to  try  and  do,  we  will  not  be  able  to 
concentrate  on  any  of  them  and  we  will  get  the  same  sort  of  diffused 
thrust  that  we  have  got  today.  The  idea  and  concept  of  a  mission 
was  that  we  choose,  say  half  a  dozen,  or  a  maximum  of  ten  areas 
where  we  can  really  do  well.  Ten  areas  where  in  five  years  or  ten 
years  we  will  be  the  leaders  in  technology  or  in  science  in  those 
particular  areas.  We  try  to  target  those  areas  in  directions  that  will 
give  us  a  direct  fall  out. 

Family  planning  may  be  an  area.  I  am  not  specifying  how  we 
would  have  a  thrust  in  family  planning.  Agriculture,  energy,  other 
infrastructural  items,  may  be  aspects  of  removing  poverty.  But  they 
must  be  missions  which  go  all  the  way  from  A  to  Z.  This  will 
involve  more  than  just  the  scientific  community.  The  science  part 
could  develop  it.  The  technology  part  would  try  to  implement  it  and 
fit  it  into  real  life  on  the  ground.  But  you  will  need  an 
administration  to  actually  get  it  to  crores  of  people.  So  a  mission  like 
this  has  to  have  a  much  wider  aspect  than  just  the  scientific  thrust. 
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We  must  also  have  missions  which  terminate  with  a  scientific 
result  or  a  technological  result.  We  still  have  not  got  the  list  of 
missions.  That  is  why  we  are  struck.  If  we  are  going  to  decide  on  ten 
missions,  and  you  give  us  a  list  of  ten,  it  is  going  to  be  very 
difficult,  specially  if  those  ten  are  limited  to  one  particular  field.  We 
have  to  look  right  across  the  board  and  say  O.K.  we  are  going  to 
have  one  in  agriculture,  two  on  energy,  two  on  population.  You 
know,  we  have  to  divide  that  up  somehow.  And  we  can’t  do  that 
unless  the  full  picture  is  in  front  of  us.  So,  we  need  that  full  picture 
before  we  can  take  a  decision  on  which  are  the  areas  that  .we  are 
going  to  have  a  thrust. 

The  concept  is  that  we  would  give  much  more  freedom,  remove 
all  the  strings  in  these  areas,  give  proper  funding  to  see  that  we  can 
make  real  progress  as  we  did  in  space,  as  we  did  in  atomic  energy, 
as  we  did  in  a  number  of  areas.  But  wherever  we  have  made  this 
progress,  it  appears  to  be  because  a  specific  target  had  been  given,  a 
group  of  people  had  been  chosen  and  told  “O.K.,  now  you  go  ahead 
and  do  it”,  without  too  much  interference  in  what  they  are  doing  on 
a  day  to  day  basis. 

The  idea  of  missions  is  to  do  this.  If  we  try  to  take  up  60  or  70 
items,  I  don’t  think  we  shall  be  able  to  achieve  that  end.  We  should 
start  with  a  small  number.  Once  they  get  going,  next  year,  maybe, 
we  can  look  on  another  10,  the  year  after  we  could  look  at  20.  But 
that  initial  thrust  must  come  with  a  limited  number. 

One  of  our  problems  in  India  has  been  with  our  scientists’  salaries, 
their  facilities,  their  perks,  perhaps  even  more  important,  with  the 
recognition  they  get,  with  the  special  standing  they  get.  And  these 
are  areas  that  we  must  somehow  come  face  to  face  with  and  sort 
out.  Social  recognition  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  difficult  areas  to 
tackle.  Our  friends  in  the  Press,  for  example,  concentrate  much,  too 
much  on  politicians,  and  no  other  field  seems  to  exist  in  India. 
Whether  you  are  a  top  scientist,  whether  you  are  a  top  dancer, 
whether  you  are  a  top  musician,  you  are  top  in  anything,  it  doesn’t 
count.  But  if  you  are  the  worst  politician,  you  get  the  headlines.  This 
has  to  change  in  the  Press,  and  perhaps  as  part  of  our  culture  we 
have  got  to  broad-base  more  areas,  we  have  got  to  produce  more 
focal  points  for  people  to  try  to  strive  for  and  achieve.  Perhaps  that 
will  also  build  in  an  incentive  for  a  scientific  culture. 

Some  of  the  problems  are  of  our  own  making.  Mobility,  for 
example.  Scientists  must  have  mobility.  In  our  system  they  get  stuck 
in  a  particular  place.  Even  within  a  department,  I  believe,  it  is 
difficult  to  shift  them  around,  if  the  particular  research  changes,  or  a 
subject  changes.  So,  we  have  to  look  at  that.  Perhaps  we  also  have 
to  look  at  age,  with  due  respect  to  older  scientists  who  are  here. 
When  I  talk  to  scientists  in  the  USA,  in  England  and  other  places. 
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one  thing  comes  out,  that  even  those  who  are  with  me,  are  today 
finding  that  we  are  just  not  in  touch  with  the  new  that  is  coming 
out.  If  basic  research  has  to  be  done,  it  is  the  chap  who  is  just 
coming  out  of  university,  perhaps  even  below  25,  who  is  able  to 
really  cope  with  that.  We  must  work  in  a  similar  way.  I  am  not 
saying  that  all  the  older  scientists  must  be  made  jobless  or  thrown 
out.  But  that  opportunity  must  be  given  to  fresh  minds  as  they  come 
out  with  all  the  new  ideas  from  university,  from  college.  This  we  are 
not  able  to  do  in  our  system.  We  have  to  develop  somehow  to  allow 
this  to  happen. 

Lastly,  I  would  just  like  to  reiterate  that  ultimately  what  will  help 
us  to  develop  a  real  base  for  science  and  technology  is  an 
involvement  of  the  average  person  with  science  and  technology, 
whether  it  is  a  question  of  appliances  that  he  is  using  at  home, 
whether  it  is  in  the  field  where  a  farmer  is  using  technology.  Unless 
this  scientific  temper,  as  Panditji  said,  really  seeps  down  to  our 
society,  we  will  never  be  able  to  get  the  inputs  for  science  that  are 
within  our  capability,  which  are  available  to  us,  but  are  just  not 
being  allowed  to  develop.  I  hope  I  shall  take  some  time  out  over  the 
next  two  days  to  talk  wtih  you  informally  instead  of  talking  to  you. 

We  must  have  more  such  meetings.  Let  me  wish  you  all  the  best 
in  your  deliberations.  I  hope  that  something  really  positive  does 
come  out  of  this,  that  we  can  use,  that  we  can  work  on,  and  that  will 
really  help  science  in  India. 


Improving  Communications 


I  MUST  FIRST  congratulate  the  P&T  Department  on  this  magnificent 
building  that  they  have  put  up  and  I  hope  we  don’t  have  to  wait 
another  38  years  for  the  next  one.  I  would  like  to  specially 
congratulate  them  because  they  have  not  only  built  a  magnificent 
building  but  they  have  also  blended  it  with  the  surrounding 
buildings  with  the  architecture.  They  have  used  materials  which  will 
not  deteriorate  in  service.  Too  often,  we  have  seen  Government 
buildings  really  deteriorating  into  what  is  best  described  as  ‘PWD’ 
architecture  and  I  am  glad  that  the  P&T  Department  has  stepped 
out  from  that  old  system. 

Communications  has  been  one  of  the  departments  of  the 
Government  which  has  been  under,  perhaps,  the  maximum 
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pressure.  Invariably  we  have  not  had  enough  funds  to  cope  with  the 
demand  and  also  sometimes  the  training  standards,  the  maintenance 
standards,  the  quality  levels  are  not  what  they  should  be.  I  hope  the 
P&T  will  take  these  seriously  and  put  in  a  massive  effort  into 
training  their  staff  not  just  the  top — what  is  much  more  important  is 
the  bottom  of  the  pyramid  for  if  there  is  no  bottom  the  top  cannot 
be  supported  and  it  is  with  that  training,  with  that  solid  base  that 
we  will  get  a  good  functioning  system.  Every  Minister  has  found  this 
Ministry,  what  should  I  say — a  bed  of  thorns  but,  perhaps,  with  the 
system  as  it  is  today,  with  lots  of  nodal  junctions  and  lines  coming 
out,  I  could  describe  it  better  as  a  cactus  which  Mirdhaji  has  got  to 
hold  on  to.  But  we  have  technology  today  which  can  overcome  our 
problems.  It  needs  a  determined  will  to  do  it.  We  have  indigenous 
technology  already  available  in  certain  areas.  We  have  other 
departments  developing  this  technology  and  I  hope  that  P&T  will 
show  the  dynamism  to  use  the  best  technology  that  is  available  to 
them,  to  use  it  in  time  and  efficiently.  The  change-over  that  is 
required  is  tremendous,  the  effort  required  will  be  great  but  I  know^ 
that  the  P&T  Department  can  do  it. 

As  we  progress,  as  our  industry  progresses,  the  demands  for 
communication  become  greater  and  greater.  Today  we  are  finding 
many  things  get  stuck,  get  bogged,  get  clogged  because  of  a  lack  of 
efficient  communication,  because  of  a  lack  of  adequate — in  the 
quality  sense — types  of  communication.  While  we  must  concentrate 
on  the  requirement  of  the  average  people,  the  poorest  with  postcards, 
with  cheaper  letters,  we  must  see  how  we  can  improve  Government 
communications.  There  are  many  ideas  Mirdhaji  had  suggested  to 
me  once  for  another  State  so  that  they  could  set  up  a  completely 
independent  Government  communication  network.  Something 
maybe  similar  to  what  the  army  uses  as  their  own  network  so  that 
Government  could  communicate  with  districts,  with  blocks  and  get 
through.  I  am  sure  that  if  we  do  set  up  such  a  network  in  States  it 
will,  ultimately,  cost  the  Governments  even  less  than  what  they  are 
paying  today  in  just  straight  bills  and  it  will  give  them  tremendous 
dynamism  in  operations,  it  will  give  good  feedback.  It  will  really 
improve  the  whole  functioning  of  the  system.  We  should  use 
satellites  and  whatever  methods  are  available  and  whatever 
technology  is  available.  Try  and  do  this. 

Let  me  once  again  congratulate  you  on  your  building  and  I  do 
hope  that  all  your  future  buildings  will  keep  aesthetics  in  mind,  just 
as  you  have  maintained  the  beauty  of  Bangalore,  you  will  maintain 
the  beauty  of  all  the  other  towns  where  you  put  up  post  offices. 


Produce  Quality  Goods 


I  AM  VERY  happy  to  inaugurate  this  factory  today.  It  has  been  our 
endeavour  to  open  up  our  hilly  regions  to  industries.  Earlier,  fears 
were  expressed  that  bringing  industries  into  the  hills  would  pollute 
them.  It  has  been  the  experience  in  UP  that  introduction  of 
industries  often  led  to  the  depletion  and  destruction  of  the  forests  in 
the  vicinity.  But  industries  such  as  these  will  not  damage  the 
hillside,  and  it  will  generate  more  employment  opportunities.  HMT 
has  shown  the  way  to  other  industries  of  India,  improving  quality 
and  by  bringing  efficiency  to  work.  It  is  my  hope  that  this  factory 
will  maintain  that  standard.  I  congratulate  the  HMT  management 
on  designing  this  factory  and  completing  its  construction  within  the 
specified  time.  In  doing  so  they  did  not  even  ask  for  more  funds.  It 
is  my  hope  that  the  management  and  workers  of  this  factory  will 
have  the  same  harmonious  relationship  as  in  other  factories  of  HMT 
and  they  will  together  promote  what  is  called  work  culture. 

Wherever  in  the  world  watches  are  manufactured,  only  the  most 
beautiful  places  are  selected  as  sites  for  the  work.  Such  is  the  case  in 
Japan,  in  Switzerland,  in  Jammu  &  Kashmir.  And  now  we  are 
happy  that  you  have  selected  Nainital  for  this  factory.  Let  us  hope 
you  will  start  more  such  factories  in  hilly  regions.  We  hope  more  of 
our  public  sector  units  will  come  to  the  hills.  Many  industries,  new 
kinds  of  industries  like  electronics  and  various  other  light  industries 
can  be  started  in  the  hills.  It  is  our  endeavour  to  encourage  them  to 
come  to  the  hills.  Perhaps  the  main  problem  before  our  industries  is 
one  of  producing  quality  goods.  HMT  has  shown  the  way.  Even  so, 
there  is  need  for  still  greater  effort  to  generate  such  spirit  in  other 
industries  as  well  and  to  bring  down  costs.  Only  then  shall  we  be  able 
to  make  available  to  our  people  quality  products  at  low  prices.  I 
hope  our  industries  will  be  able  to  do  this.  I  am  sure  that  the 
watches  manufactured  here  will  reach  the  farthest  corners  of  the 
country.  I  also  hope  that  other  auxiliary  industries  will  be  set  up 
here  and  industrial  awareness  will  be  created  in  Nainital. 
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Importance  of  Aviation  in 

Communications 


How  SHOULD  I  START?  Perhaps  it  is  best  to  reminisce  on  what  fun  it 
used  to  be  to  fly.  Now  I  find  myself  being  relegated  to  being  a  Prime 
Minister.  But  as  it  has  been  said  things  seldom  change  completely. 
Although  I  am  strapped  behind  a  desk,  the  task  of  moving  ahead  in 
a  particular  direction  is  not  very  different.  But  somehow  there  seems 
to  be  a  lot  more  inertia,  momentum — the  instrument  seems  to  have 
tremendous  lag,  and  the  controls  are  very  sluggish. 

Indian  aviation  is  half  a  century  old  and  Indians  have  enjoyed 
flying  for  these  past  fifty  years — enjoyed  the  freedom  of  being  in  a 
different  environment,  the  freedom  of  really  having  to  be  with  the 
elements,  and  at  the  same  time  be  one  with  the  machine.  Today 
aerosport  in  India  is  getting  a  new  thrust.  As  the  President  of  our 
Aero  Club  has  mentioned,  we  have  given  some  assistance.  What  we 
must  really  do  is  to  think  of  how  air-mindedness  can  be  brought  into 
the  developing  countries,  not  just  to  the  elite  and  the  rich  but  to 
the  poor  in  the  villages.  The  question  is:  how  do  we  expand  aviation 
right  down  to  the  grassroots? 

There  is  a  tremendous  attraction  for  aviation  in  the  village.  We 
have  found  this  as  we  introduced  our  third-level  carriers  to  areas 
where  our  politicians  and  bureaucrats  have  told  us  that  it  may  not 
be  viable.  We  had  been  asked:  how  can  you  send  an  airline  into 
these  places?  But  somehow  it  runs  full.  So  there  is  this  yearning  to 
make  use  of  new  technology  to  help  oneself  go  ahead. 

This  is  what  in  India  we  are  trying  to  do;  to  use  the  best 
technologies  available  in  whatever  fields  there  are  for  the  benefit  of 
removing  poverty,  for  the  benefit  of  our  people.  The  first  task  in 
tackling  a  new  technology  is  to  have  the  people  mentally  attuned  to 
accepting  new  technology  and  being  able  to  absorb  the  technology. 
It  needs  a  certain  interaction,  a  certain  relationship,  to  get  people  to 
think  on  these  lines.  Perhaps  there  is  nothing  better  than  flying  and 
aviation  to  pull  people  out  into  thinking  in  a  new  way  and  to 
produce  what  my  grandfather  called  a  scientific  temper  in  the 
country.  It  is  only  with  this  sort  of  attitude  that  a  country  like  India 
and  other  developing  countries  will  really  be  able  to  move  ahead. 

Flying  has  led  the  way  not  just  in  setting  records  and  having 
competitions  but  in  spreading  this  sort  of  attitude  to  technology  to 
every  corner  of  the  world.  Airline  standards  are  uniform  right  across 
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the  globe  and  uniform  at  a  very  high  level.  Can  we  imagine  such 
uniformity  and  such  high  technology  in  any  other  sphere  so  widely 
spread  across  the  nations?  It  will  be  difficult  to  think  of  even  one 
other  area.  And  all  the  time  it  is  at  the  very  forefront  of  technology. 
It  is  this  thrust  that  we  in  developing  countries  would  like  to  make 
use  of,  but  not  to  limit  it  to  aviation,  but  to  start  with  aviation  and  to 
spread  it  to  many  other  fields. 

Aviation  breeds  its  own  people.  Somehow  there  are  links,  it  is  a 
fraternity  which  when  they  get  together  are  like  old  school  friends 
talking  about  old  incidents,  forgetting  any  other  barriers  that  might 
stand  between.  In  this  way  civil  aviation,  aerosports,  cut  the  barriers 
that  we  build  between  us. 

India  is  a  vast  country  with  tremendous  difference  in  climate.  If 
we  are  to  be  efficient  in  communications,  aviation  must  play  a  very 
large  role.  Already,  our  aviation  is  growing  at  a  very  fast  pace. 
Unfortunately,  the  training  systems  have  to  be  geared  up  before  we 
find  ourselves  at  a  criticl  point.  This  is  one  of  the  aspects  that  we 
have  asked  the  Aero  Club  together  with  our  airlines  to  study  and  see 
how  it  can  be  brought  about.  We  have  developed  a  number  of  flying 
schools  which  are  good.  I  believe  some  are  equal  to  any  in  the 
world.  But  we  would  not  like  them  to  rest  there.  We  would  like 
them  to  be  even  better.  We  would  like  India  to  set  a  trend  for  other 
developing  countries  in  spreading  a  flying  ethos  amongst  its 
people.  This  is  a  role  the  Aero  Club  must  play  and  I  hope  that  they 
will  be  able  to  do  this. 

Indian  aviation  is  not  just  fifty  years  old.  In  a  way  it  is  perhaps 
much  deeper  than  just  what  the  number  implies.  We  have 
spread  various  aspects  of  aviation  to  all  corners  of  our  country, 
to  all  levels  through  the  flying  clubs,  through  the  NCC, 
through  other  means  and  feel  that  this  is  going  to  help  our  country  to 
sustain  the  technological  growth  that  we  are  striving  for.  Flying 
ultimately  develops  the  skills  that  you  need  in  almost  every  other 
sphere  of  life,  of  anticipation,  of  discipline,  of  team  work,  of 
co-ordinating  a  large  number  of  systems  to  work  together  and  work 
effectively.  Each  individual  must  excel,  but  if  you  do  not  work  as  a 
team  it  does  not  work  out  at  all.  These  are  the  disciplines  that  we 
would  like  to  develop  in  India.  Perhaps,  most  important,  flying 
allows  you  to  develop  these  while  still  having  fun,  while  enjoying 
yourself,  and  I  think  that  very  few  other  fields  give  you  that. 

I  would  thank  you  for  giving  me  this  opportunity  to  talk  with  you. 
I  hope  that  the  deliberations  from  this  78th  Meeting  of  your  FAI  will 
strengthen  aviation  all  over  the  world,  specially  in  developing 
countries.  I  also  hope  that  the  new  directions  you  might  conceive 
could  be  used  in  India  and  other  developing  countries  and  that  we 
too  can  help  to  strengthen  and  build  the  FAI. 


Energy  Is  the  Key  to  Development 


It  gives  me  great  pleasure  today  to  dedicate  the  expansion  project  to 
the  nation. 

As  you  have  already  been  told,  the  Refinery  has  been  working 
very  well  since  its  inception.  It  has  an  impressive  record.  With  its 
expansion  its  capacity  is  almost  doubled.  Various  additions  have 
been  made  at  crude  distillation  unit,  fluid  catalytic  tracking 
unit — both  on  time  and  within  the  same  financial  allocations.  The 
maintenance  standards,  I  believe,  are  very  high. 

Let  me  first  congratulate  the  management  and  the  labour  on  their 
achievement.  I  am  also  told  that  the  labour  relations  ever  since  its 
inception  have  been  extremely  good.  Again,  congratulations  to  the 
management  and  the  labour  for  co-operating. 

Good  labour  relations  really  means,  you  have  an  imaginative  and 
sensitive  management  which  is  able  to  feel  the  pulse  of  the  labour 
and  the  labour,  the  unions,  are  able  to  work  dedicatedly  for  the 
factory,  for  the  unit  and  for  the  country. 

My  congratulations  to  both  of  you. 

Nawal  Kishoreji  has  just  talked  about  your  further  development.  I 
must  say  that  I  am  very  sympathetic  but  we  have  one  problem  and 
which  is  the  usual  problem — that  is  finances.  So  within  that 
constraint,  I  shall  do  what  I  can  to  help  you  in  getting  this  done. 

Energy  is  the  key  to  the  growth  and  development  of  any  nation. 
In  India  much  of  what  we  have  invested  is  not  giving  us  adequate 
returns  because  we  are  not  able  to  generate  or  give  enough  energy. 
Whether  it  is  agriculture  or  industry,  a  very  large  capacity  is  left 
unutilised  because  of  lack  of  energy  and  that  is  why  in  the  Seventh 
Plan  we  have  given  the  highest  priority  to  energy.  Our  first  attempt 
is  to  get  our  installed  capacities  working  well  close  to  100  per  cent 
before  we  start  investing  more  in  new  capacities.  This  must  be  a 
major  thrust  and  we  have  asked  the  Planning  Commission  to  plan 
so  that  by  1990  there  will  be  no  shortage  of  energy.  And  after  they 
gave  us  the  figure  we  boosted  it  by  ten  per  cent  just  to  make  the 
margin  on  that.  I  hope  that  the  Planning  Commission  has  not 
miscalculated  too  much  on  that. 

Thanks  to  Bombay  High  and  our  other  Gas  Finds,  we  have  been 
able  to  save  a  very  large  amount  of  foreign  exchange  on  imports  of 
oil.  But  we  still  are  having  one  of  the  largest  foreign  exchange 
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problems  with  the  import  of  oil.  And  this  work  must  continue  at  a 
much  higher  pace,  much  faster  pace. 

Today,  we  have  in  the  Seventh  Plan  allocated  Rs.  12,500  crores  for 
exploration  and  for  development.  This  compares  very  favourably 
with  the  Rs.  8,500  crores  that  we  had  allocated  in  the  Sixth  Plan.  It 
is  a  50  per  cent  increase  on  that.  And  when  we  have  such  high 
allocations,  we  must  see  that  we  get  adequate  returns  on  this.  Of 
course,  there  is  a  very  big  risk  factor  involved  in  any  such 
exploration  but  there  must  be  a  positive  return  on  that  investment. 

We  have  to  learn  the  geology  of  our  own  areas  which  may  be 
slightly  different  from  other  areas.  We  must  develop  this  expertise, 
and  it  must  be  good  so  that  returns  on  this  investment  are 
commensurate  with  the  actual  investments  that  we  have  done. 

Your  Refinery  has  worked  well  whether  it  is  labour  whether  it  is 
efficiency  in  saving  energy  and  perhaps  that  is  one  of  the  most 
important  areas  that  India  must  concentrate  on  today. 

Our  energy  conservation  measures  have  not  been  good  enough. 
We  have  basically  two  sections  to  target  for.  At  the  micro  level  we 
have  the  various  alternate  energy  systems,  designs  and  research 
going  on.  But  for  quite  some  time  it  appears  that  they  will  remain  as 
a  very  minor  source  of  energy.  In  the  meantime  our  major  energy 
sources  will  be  fossilised  fuels  whether  crude  or  coal,  may  be 
nuclear.  And  what  we  must  look  at  is  the  conservation  of  energy, 
more  efficient  use  of  energy  whether  it  is  in  transport  or  in  industry. 
There  are  tremendous  savings  to  be  made.  We  have  not  done 
enough  towards  this  end. 

We  want  technology  for  better  combustion,  better  heat  exchange 
and  basically  for  more  fuel  efficiency.  At  MRL  you  are  optimising 
your  pre-heat  exchanges  at  your  high  efficiency  furnaces.  This  must 
percolate  to  every  section  of  our  industry. 

You  have  shown  what  can  be  done  with  good  labour  relations. 
And,  perhaps,  this  is  one  of  the  most  challenging  areas  for  our 
industry  today.  Not  just  labour  relations  but  the  work  ethos  on  the 
shop-floor,  the  work  output  and  the  quality  input  of  each 
worker,  his  dedication  to  the  work  he  is  doing.  From  the  side  of  the 
employer  it  should  be  improvement  in  working  conditions,  educating 
the  workers  so  that  they  are  able  to  do  better  jobs,  qualifying  them 
better  for  higher  jobs  and  helping  them  to  have  a  genuine 
progression  in  work  which  will  mesh  in  with  modernisation  and 
improvements  of  technology  in  the  units  themselves. 

You  have  introduced  computer  controlled  system  with  real  time 
feedback,  I  believe,  updating  after  every  two  seconds.  We  must  in  a 
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similar  way  update  our  workers  so  that  they  are  able  to  use  such 
systems  not  just  at  one  point  but  right  down  the  line  in  every 
industry.  Quality  control  must  not  be  something  which  is  left  to  a 
few  inspectors  to  be  done  at  specific  points.  Quality  control  is  the 
pride  of  a  worker  in  the  job  that  he  is  doing.  And  if  every  worker 
has  that  pride,  ultimately  there  should  be  no  need  for  quality 
control  checks;  every  worker  at  every  single  point  will  be  his  own 
personal  quality  control  check.  If  we  can  induce  such  an  ethos  in 
our  workers,  we  will  really  be  taking  our  country  towards  the  next 
century,  towards  the  next  millennium. 

Production,  quality,  quantity  and  efficiency  of  production  can 
only  come  up  if  the  workers  are  enthused  and  educated  in  the  correct 
manner.  This  is  really  the  task  for  management  and  for  the  labour 
unions. 

You  have  shown  a  good  direction.  I  hope  you  will  do  more  and 
this  mood  will  spread  to  other  industries. 

Another  vital  factor  for  us  is  the  indigenisation  of  processes  and  of 
doing  adequate  R  &  D  on  our  own,  converting  that  R  &  D  into 
useful  technology. 

Oil  is  a  major  thrust.  I  hope  that  you  will  accept  these  challenges 
in  this  sector.  With  your  past  record  I  know  that  MRL  has  a  bright 
future  and  we  look  forward  to  even  better  performance  from  MRL. 


A  New  Monument  to  India 


It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be  here  today  to  dedicate  this  Centre 
at  Kalpakkam  to  the  memory  of  my  mother  Smt.  Indira  Gandhi. 
She  was  truly  dedicated  to  developing  Indian  science  and 
technology,  developing  to  not  just  have  the  back-up  to  imported  or 
import  technology  but  to  develop  it  right  to  the  forefront,  to  the 
frontiers  of  knowledge  and  in  a  number  of  spheres,  she  has  been 
successful  in  taking  Indian  technology  and  science  to  those  limits. 

I  must  congratulate  our  scientists  who  have  been  able  to  achieve 
this.  By  splitting  the  atom,  we  have  released  boundless  energy.  It 
must  be  our  task  to  see  that  this  energy  is  utilised  positively  for  the 
development  of  mankind,  for  the  furtherance  of  our  civilisation  and 
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we  must  be  careful  that  this  tremendous  force  and  energy  is  not 
misused  for  the  destruction  of  human  kind. 

India  is  committed  to  the  peaceful  use  of  atomic  energy.  Our 
conditions  are  such  that  we  must  exploit  all  our  energy  resources  to 
the  maximum  to  back  up  our  development  efforts.  Our  history  and 
heritage  of  tolerance,  of  non-violence,  more  recently  of 
non-alignment  makes  us,  allows  us,  to  use  this  energy  positively  for 
generating  energy  and  we  have  seen  that  it  allows  us  to  use 
self-restraint  and  self-control  and  not  use  this  energy  for  negative 
purposes. 

India  is  committed  to  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  and  to 
working  for  complete  nuclear  disarmament  in  the  world.  The  mass 
reactors,  the  transfeeder  test  reactors  and  other  reactors  are  all 
committed  to  peaceful  uses,  to  research  and  to  the  generation  of 
energy.  Indiraji’s  five-point  programme  was  the  kernel  of  the  Delhi 
Declaration  calling  for  complete  disarmament. 

Our  abhorrence  for  nuclear  weapons  for  war  is  total.  Our  research 
centres  show  our  keenness  to  be  self-reliant,  our  thrust  for 
indigenisation.  We  have  shown  that  where  we  have  had  a  target, 
where  we  have  had  a  thrust,  we  have  been  able  to  achieve  great 
heights  in  science  and  technology. 

The  mass  reactors  are  of  indigenous  design,  of  indigenous 
construction;  they  are  being  commissioned  by  Indian  engineers  and 
their  operation  will  be  completely  indigenous.  The  pioneering 
research  and  development  was  also  by  our  scientists,  the  rigidity 
which  they  have  stuck  to  specifications  and  produced  a  unit 
comparable  with  any  in  the  world,  shows  that  with  a  drive  our 
scientists  are  capable  of  reaching  the  highest  heights. 

Looking  to  the  future  we  need  to  look  with  a  big  vision  and  with  a 
practicality.  Homi  Bhabha  had  a  vision  many  years  ago,  a  vision  of 
fast  breeder  reactor.  His  vision  of  a  fast  breeder  was  long  before 
people  were  talking  about  fast  breeders  and  long  before  people  were 
actually  getting  down  to  working  at  it.  But  it  was  that  vision  which 
has  served  us  well  today.  It  is  in  a  similar  way  that  we  must  look 
towards  the  future. 

It  is  in  the  same  way  that  we  must  look  at  our  target  today,  not 
just  to  target  to  achieve  what  is  available  in  the  world  elsewhere,  not 
just  target  for  what  might  come  in  the  immediate  future  but  we 
must  look  beyond,  we  must  take  a  leap  ahead  so  that  we  catch  up 
with  the  most  advanced  technologies  in  the  next  generation.  Just  as 
Homi  Bhabha  had  a  vision  of  a  fast  breeder  while  listening  to  the 
sounds  of  a  creaking  bullock  cart,  we  must  today  look  ahead,  not 
just  to  today  but  ahead  to  the  third  millennium.  But  a  vision  which 
cannot  be  applied  to  day-to-day  life,  a  vision  without  a  practical  use, 
is  not  the  type  of  vision  that  we  are  looking  for — Homi  Bhabha’s 
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vision  has  given  us  Kalpakkam,  given  us  energy,  from  thorium  a 
basic  material  which  we  have  in  abundance. 

This  system  of  programme  must  be  brought  into  every  section, 
every  sector  of  our  economy,  our  industry,  our  agriculture  and  our 
basic  research  and  development.  Such  programmes  must  also  be 
used  as  vehicles  for  development  of  the  scientific  temper,  as  Panditji 
used  to  describe  it  amongst  our  people,  to  produce  a  team  work,  to 
produce  an  enthusiasm  in  our  people  so  that  every  section  rises  to 
the  level  of  our  best.  The  leap  from  colonialism  to  modern 
technological  nation  will  require  such  a  thrust  in  every  section  of  our 
society. 

The  atomic  energy  sector  has  been  a  pacesetter  for  India’s 
research  development  activities  and  industries,  it  must  be  so  in  the 
future  also.  The  front  line  for  technological  development,  for 
maintaining  high  quality  standards,  for  cost  efficiency,  for  more 
R  &  D  and  perhaps,  most  important  for  the  application  of  all  this 
research  and  development  to  practical  uses,  for  the  practical  benefit 
for  the  millions  of  people  in  India. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  record  has  been  good.  It  has 
passed  in  its  R  &  D  to  industry — public  sector,  joint  sector  and 
private  sector — for  development,  for  its  indigenous  fabrication  and  I 
must  congratulate  all  the  scientists  and  technologists  who  have  made 
this  possible. 

Nuclear  energy  gives  us  clean,  potentially  cheap  and  economically 
phased  power.  Environmentally,  we  have  had  a  very  good  record 
and  again  this  speaks  for  the  high  standard  that  our  scientists  and 
technologists  have  maintained.  Our  target  of  ten  per  cent  of  our 
energy  generation  by  the  turn  of  the  century  is  unfortunately  still  too 
low,  others  are  already  around  14  per  cent.  We  hope  the  restrictions 
on  our  fuel  supply  will  be  overcome  and  now  we  will  be  able  to 
accelerate  this  programme  and  use  more  nuclear  energy  for  power 
generation. 

I  hope  that  the  symposium  on  fast  breeders  will  contribute 
towards  this.  Nuclear  energy  must  supplement  our  thermal  and 
hydel  resources.  Our  science  and  indigenisation,  our  usage  of  Indian 
technology  has  given  us  great  dividend  but  there  were  certain 
anomalies.  Sometimes  our  management  systems  are  still  a  little 
outdated,  our  work  ethic  whether  in  public  sector  or  private  sector 
are  still  outdated.  The  ethos  on  the  shop-floor  is  not  one  which 
belongs  to  the  twentieth  century.  Highly  sophisticated  modern 
technology,  modern  plants  need  much  more  training  at  the  lowest 
level.  They  need  much  more  training  to  broaden  the  base  of  a 
technological  environment  among  the  people.  This  is  a  real 
challenge  for  our  industry  today.  We  have  come  a  long  way  from 
wrap  to  map  but  sometimes  I  get  the  feeling  that  one  foot  is  still  got 
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left  behind:  Dependability,  slow  rectification  of  faults,  inefficient 
management  system,  inventory  management,  standardisation  and 
delay.  Sometimes,  when  I  read  the  files,  I  am  reminded  of  a  little 
notice  that  used  to  hang  on  a  lot  of  Government  offices,  quoting  my 
grandfather,  Panditji;  if  I  remember  the  words  correctly,  “I  am  not 
interested  in  excuses  for  delay,  I  am  interested  in  the  work  being 
done.”  We,  too,  are  not  interested  in  excuses.  We  are  looking  for 
results. 

At  Kalpakkam  our  scientists  have  produced  a  new  monument  to 
India.  Panditji  used  to  say  that  these  are  the  temples  of  modern 
India.  At  Kalpakkam  you  are  situated  right  next  door  to  one  of  our 
oldest  temples.  Kalpakkam  represents  a  symbol  of  progress,  of 
self-reliance,  of  a  commitment  to  development.  At  Kalpakkam  you 
harness  energy  from  the  atom.  In  Mahabalipuram,  not  far  from  here 
a  temple  was  constructed  to  harness  another  energy,  the  spiritual 
energy.  Many  of  the  problems  that  the  world  faces  today  are 
because  of  a  growing  gap  between  the  harnessing  of  these  two  types 
of  energy.  The  question  before  us  today  is  whether  man  will  be  able 
to  develop  his  spiritual  strength  at  the  rate  at  which  he  is  developing 
his  scientific  and  technical  knowledge.  Will  he  be  able  to  develop 
himself  adequately  to  be  able  to  control  the  tremendous  knowledge 
that  he  is  generating  on  the  scientific  and  technical  side.  Perhaps, 
the  biggest  task  for  our  scientists  today  can  be  epitomised  in  a  verse 
from  our  scriptures  Mrityorma  amritamgamaya.  Lead  us  from  death  to 
immortality.” 


Keep  Pace  with  Technology 

It  is  indeed  a  great  pleasure  to  be  amongst  you  today  when  you 
complete  25  years  of  true  service  to  the  nation. 

Every  developing  country  needs  technological  manpower  if  it  is  to 
develop  and  move  out  of  the  developing  category  into  the  developed 
category.  The  biggest  problem  faced  by  all  developing  countries  is 
this  lack  of  trained  manpower.  There  is  a  lack  in  the  technological 
field,  in  the  scientific  field,  in  management  and  administration.  And 
the  IITs  have  filled  this  gap  to  a  very  great  extent — not  just  with  a 
large  number  of  people  but  also  with  the  high  quality  of  individuals 
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that  they  have  turned  out.  I  must  congratulate  the  IITs  and  the 
young  men  and  women  who  have  gone  through  these  institutions. 

But  you  are  a  very  privileged  group — privileged  in  terms  of  the 
assistance  given  to  enable  you  to  achieve  this  quality  and  standard, 
which  compare  with  institutions  outside  the  country.  This  privilege 
must  help  to  strengthen  India,  India’s  economy,  India’s  science  and 
technology.  It  is  only  when  we  are  really  strong  within  ourselves  that 
we  are  independent  and  can  stand  firm  and  fast  on  the  principles 
that  uphold  India.  This  is  the  task  before  you.  We  have  won 
political  independence,  but  the  freedom  fighters  for  our  full 
economic  independence  must  come  out  of  such  institutions. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  brain  drain.  This  is  one  of  our  major 
problems,  but  I  see  it  slightly  differently.  When  one  talks  of  brain 
drain,  one  assumes  that  the  phase  of  learning  ends  as  you  get  your 
degree;  that  you  have  a  developed  brain,  and  now  you  are  leaving 
the  country;  so  it  is  brain  drain.  But  I  don’t  agree  with  that  at  all. 
Learning  continues  right  through  life.  It  does  not  stop  at  any  stage. 
If  a  few  people  go  out,  they  are  going  out  to  increase  that  learning. 
What  we  must  see  is  that  ultimately  when  further  knowledge  has 
been  gained,  further  experience  has  been  gained,  these  brains  come 
back  to  contribute  to  our  country  again.  If  somebody  does  not  come 
back  at  all,  yes,  that  is  brain  drain.  But  if  somebody  goes  out  when 
he  is  23  or  25  or  30,  I  don’t  consider  that  brain  drain,  provided  we 
can  get  him  back  at  a  later  date  to  use  his  further  experience,  his 
further  knowledge,  for  the  benefit  of  our  country. 

We  must  produce  the  atmosphere,  the  infrastructure,  for  it  in 
industry,  in  our  research  establishments,  in  our  academic 
establishments.  And  we  are  attempting  to  do  this.  But  in  any 
developing  country  this  does  take  time.  We  in  India  are  privileged 
that  we  are  able  to  produce  more  such  people.  We  are  ahead  on  the 
human  development  side.  We  have  produced  more  able  people  than 
we  can  use.  It  is  a  much  better  situation  than  having  fewer  people 
than  are  needed.  The  optimum  would  be  if  we  could  balance  the 
two.  But  it  takes  a  little  while  to  do  that. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Board  (Dr.  H.N.  Sethna)  has  raised  a  very 
valid  point  about  relationship  with  industry.  The  relationship  has  to 
be  not  just  in  research  but  also  in  getting  to  the  shop-floor.  Perhaps 
our  biggest  impediment  to  fast  growth  is  the  lack  of  a  proper  work 
ethic  in  industry.  Our  education  system  was  inherited  from  a 
colonial  era  when  the  jobs  were  basically  clerical,  white-coller  jobs. 
A  white-collar  mentality  is  ingrained  in  everyone  who  goes  through 
our  education  system.  He  or  she  is  unwilling  to  use  their  hands  on 
machines,  on  the  shop-floor  in  doing  things.  This  has  to  be  changed. 

The  relationship  with  industry  must  be  much  deeper.  Our 
industry  has  been  mollycoddled  for  too  long  with  protectionism  and 
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many  types  of  assistance.  The  system  cannot  just  be  switched 
around.  It  will  take  a  bit  of  time.  But  we  have  to  do  some  basic 
thinking  now.  Our  industrial  development  has  come  through  the 
first  phase  of  basic  and  heavy  industries,  the  phase  that  should  have 
come  200  years  ago.  At  that  stage  unfortunately  we  entered  a  period 
when  our  own  genius  were  suppressed.  So  we  are  late. 

We  have  to  make  up  these  200  years.  It  cannot  be  made  up  by 
always  being  followers.  If  we  are  only  striving  to  do  something'  that 
the  others  have  already  done,  we  shall  always  remain  one  step  or 
two  steps,  behind.  We  have  to  jump  these  steps.  That  is  the  only 
way.  We  have  set  up  the  basis  for  that.  The  foundations  have  been 
laid.  It  is  for  this  generation  to  see  that  we  make  these  leaps  and  are 
abreast  of  the  most  advanced  nations — not  in  every  field  but  certainly 
in  fields  that  are  critical  to  us. 

This  is  really  the  challenge  that  you  will  be  facing  and  that  you 
must  overcome.  Our  industry  has  been  protected,  as  I  pointed  out. 
We  are  going  through  a  phase  of  allowing  them  to  import 
technology.  Unfortunately  our  industry  has  done  almost  no 
development  of  technology.  We  import  technology,  we  use  it,  and  20 
years  later  we  are  still  using  the  same  technology.  We  have  done  no 
homework  of  our  own.  We  have  done  no  development  of  our  own, 
not  even  in  the  small  sector.  Of  course  I  am  talking  in  general 
terms.  There  are  certain  thrust  areas  where  our  science  and 
technology  have  done  tremendous  work.  In  the  nuclear  field,  for 
example;  in  space,  in  certain  bio-technology  areas.  But  by  and  large 
our  industry  has  relied  too  much  on  importing  technology.  And 
because  of  the  protection,  they  have  not  bothered  to  develop 
technology. 

This  must  be  changed  and  we  are  attempting  to  change  it  from 
the  government  side.  But  the  pressure  must  also  come  from  within 
industry,  from  within  our  technological  and  scientific  communities. 
It  is  only  when  our  industry  will  be  able  to  generate  its  own 
development  that  we  can  say  that  we  are  on  the  road  to  industrial 
development.  We  cannot  resort  every  20  years  or  30  years  to  an 
injection  of  technology.  This  is  what  you  have  to  do  when  you  go 
out  into  the  real  world. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  challenge  that  we  face  today  in  science  and 
technology  is  not  in  regard  to  the  peaks  that  we  produce.  We  are 
happy  that  many  have  gone  to  the  top  of  their  fields.  We  have 
people  who  are  equal  to  any  in  the  world.  But  this  has  not  filtered 
down  enough,  has  not  spread  enough,  amongst  our  people.  We 
want  not  merely  pillars  of  knowledge  but  pyramids  of  knowledge. 
This  change  has  to  be  brought  about. 

Panditji  spoke  many  years  ago  about  developing  a  scientific 
temper.  This  has  not  yet  spread  among  the  masses.  A  scientific 
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temper  does  not  mean  just  using  high  technology  but  seeing  to  it 
that  things  work  properly.  I  was  reminded  of  it  when  you  graduates 
today  were  tripping  over  the  carpet  and  the  wire.  That  is  what  I 
mean  by  the  scientific  temper.  The  mind  must  go  into  putting 
things  right.  As  we  go  into  the  next  phase  of  industrialisation  and 
technological  development,  this  is  going  to  be  a  very  real  and  serious 
challenge  for  us.  We  are  producing  people  in  IITs  and  certain  other 
key  institutes  who  are  really  top  brains.  But  with  electronics  coming 
in,  the  sophistication  is  going  up.  We  are  using  very  sophisticated 
controls  for  very  simple  gadgets  five  or  ten  years  ago.  We  are  getting 
micro-processors  into  areas  which  we  could  not  have  dreamt  of 
earlier.  These  are  getting  cheaper  and  cheaper.  They  are  going  to 
proliferate.  Soon  we  are  going  to  have  them  all  over,  not  just  in 
consumer  areas,  but  also  in  industrial  areas  and  various  others.  Who 
will  service  these  gadgets?  They  are  not  going  to  come  from  these 
institutes.  You  are  at  a  much  higher  level.  Even  today  cars  are  using 
one  computer,  may  be  two  computers,  one  for  fuel  management, 
one  for  other  things.  Is  our  car  mechanic  able  to  service  the  cars 
which  are  being  produced  today? 

These  are  the  questions  that  we  must  face.  This  peak  that  we  have 
produced  must  broaden  out  into  a  pyramid,  so  that  the 
technological  attitude,  the  technological  temper,  goes  down  to  our 
masses. 

I  should  like  to  congratulate  the  Delhi  IIT  on  its  Silver  Jubilee, 
and  the  girls  and  boys  on  their  graduation.  The  challenges  that  are 
ahead  of  you  are  indeed  tremendous.  We  look  towards  you  to  give  a 
lead  in  these  areas.  There  is  one  area  which  I  must  mention.  Our 
scientific  and  technological  institutions  somehow  do  not  allow  young 
minds  to  come  out  to  the  fore.  There  is  an  administrative  or  may  be 
a  bureaucratic  block  and  somehow  this  has  to  be  overcome  if  we  are 
to  truly  progress. 

I  have  been  talking  to  Indians  who  are  non-resident,  our  own 
scientists,  and  scientists  from  other  countries.  One  thing  is  very 
clear — that  at  the  rate  at  which  science  and  technology  is  advancing, 
delay  of  even  one  or  two  generations  of  graduation  may  be  too 
much  of  a  gap  to  be  able  to  be  in  touch  with  the  latest  technology.  I 
was  talking  with  some  Indians  who  handle  very  highly  sophisticated 
technology  in  advanced  communications  in  the  US,  and  they  were 
saying  that  once  a  man  is  over  35,  he  is  just  not  in  touch  with  the 
front  line  technology  and  he  has  to  be  moved  out  of  basic  Research 
and  Design  and  to  some  other  field  so  that  new  minds  can  come  in. 
I  don’t  say  that  we  will  be  so  drastic  here.  But  the  thinking  has  to  be 
in  this  direction.  We  have  to  bring  dynamism  and  movement  into 
our  more  senior  institutions. 

Let  me  thank  you  once  again  for  giving  this  opportunity  to  be 
with  you  today.  We  look  forward  to  the  next  25  years  of  the  IITs. 


Independence  Day  address  from  Red  Forty  15  August  1985 


At  a  function  during  his  visit  to  Kerala,  September  1985 


Opening  INTEXT  Service  of  Doordarshan,  New  Delhi,  14  November  1985 


Speaking  after  laying  the  foundation-stone  of  Indira  Gandhi  National  Open 

University,  New  Delhi,  19  November  1985 


At  Thein  Dam,  Punjab,  November  1985 


During  his  visit  to  Minicoy  Islands,  November  1985 


Launching  a  boat  during  his  visit  to  Andrott  Islands,  November  1985 


Importance  of  Being  a  Pharmacist 


Y^our  profession  is  an  extremely  demanding  profession.  Much  too 
often  in  India  not  adequate  attention  is  paid  to  the  importance  of 
the  pharmacists  who  play  such  a  key  role  in  dispensing  the 
medicines,  the  drugs,  that  are  required  for  the  treatment  of  any 
illness. 

The  pharmaceutical  profession  has  a  very  good  record  in  India 
and  with  the  substantial  increase  in  health  care,  with  a  new 
awareness  spreading  to  more  remote  rural  areas,  there  is  a  much 
greater  need  for  more  pharmacists,  for  more  dedicated  pharmacists, 
perhaps  the  pharmacists  going  into  areas  which  are  not  so  easily 
accessible  and  that  involve  a  certain  amount  of  hardship. 

During  the  Sixth  Plan,  our  drug  production  has  more  than 
doubled.  It  has  reduced  the  import  requirements  and  has  made  us 
to  a  large  extent  self-sufficient.  Being  self-sufficient  in  drugs  is  and 
will  be  one  of  the  key  factors  in  truly  remaining  independent  and 
standing  on  our  own  feet.  We  have  seen  attempts  to  give  up 
developing  countries’  drugs  at  very  high  rates  by  certain 
manufacturers.  While  there  is  a  certain  cost  for  research,  I  do  not 
think  it  is  fair  that  it  should  be  passed  on  only  to  those  who  do  not 
have  the  capability  to  develop  their  own  drugs.  What  we  must  do  is 
to  develop  that  capability  so  that  we  can  counter  with  our  own 
research,  with  our  own  production  and  with  our  own  development 
of  pharmaceutical  industry.  The  industry  has  shown  a  very  good 
shared  development  between  the  public  sector  and  the  private 
sector,  perhaps  better  co-ordination  than  has  taken  place  in  many 
other  areas. 

Today,  we  are  proud  of  the  drug  industry,  our  pharmaceutical 
industry,  but  at  the  same  time,  there  is  no  place  for  complacency. 
Developments  are  taking  place  very  rapidly  and  if  we  are  not  alert,  if 
we  are  not  quick,  we  are  liable  to  get  left  very  far  behind. 

Perhaps,  the  biggest  question  that  affects  our  drug  industry  is  that 
of  spurious  drugs,  that  is,  poor  quality  drug  produced  by 
non-licenced  or  clandestine  manufacturers  and  this  must  be  tackled 
seriously  not  just  by  Government  but  also  by  the  industry  that  is 
involved  in  the  manufacture  of  the  proper  licenced  drugs. 
Government  will  always  be  one  step  behind  because  our  task  will  be 
to  try  and  catch  some  one  and  then  stop  it.  But  you  will  be  able  to 
come  out  with  procedures,  maybe,  with  the  types  of  packaging, 
maybe,  with  other  methods,  which  could  prevent  imitations  from 
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being  brought  out  at  all.  In  this  area  we  should  co-operate  and  see 
what  we  can  do  together  to  prevent  this  terrible  practice  that  has 
started. 

Within  the  industry,  there  is  a  question  of  quality,  of  purity  and 
stability  of  the  product.  The  laws,  regulations,  are  not  enough  to 
really  guarantee  these  factors.  Effective  regulations  must  come  from 
within  the  community,  must  come  from  within  your  own 
pharmacist  community.  There  must  be  a  sense  of  social 
responsibility,  a  certain  work  ethic  or  work  ethos  developed  in  the 
units  which  give  a  certain  amount  of  dedication  on  the  part  of  each 
worker  to  produce  a  better  product.  There  must  be  a  professional 
tribe  not  just  at  the  top  level  but  permeating  down  to  the  lowest 
level  in  the  industry  because  only  then  this  quality  that  we  are 
looking  for  will  really  come  out.  Perhaps,  the  key  must  lie  in  the 
management  which  must  enthuse  the  whole  system  to  develop  along 
these  lines. 

The  pharmacist  has,  as  you  have  said,  the  responsibility  to 
dispense,  to  explain  the  side-effects,  to  explain  how  best  the  drugs 
can  be  taken.  But  there  is  also  another  responsibility,  that  of 
preventing  the  spread  of  harmful,  spurious,  adulterated,  substandard 
or  imitation  drugs.  He  must  also  see  that  drugs  that  are  narcotic  or 
habit  forming  are  not  accessible  without  a  proper  prescription  and 
that  they  are  accessible  only  to  the  proper  people.  This  is  one  of  the 
areas  that  we  are  a  little  worried  about,  that  of  drug-abuse,  and  we 
are  taking  certain  steps  on  the  part  of  Government  to  try  and 
prevent  this.  But  what  is  really  required  is  a  social  awareness  and 
one  of  the  key  areas  has  to  be  the  pharmacists  to  see  that  drugs  do 
not  spread  specially  amongst  the  younger  generation. 

Getting  back  to  the  spurious  and  imitation  or  adulterated  drugs, 
we  have  laws;  perhaps  they  could  be  implemented  better.  We  will 
try  and  look  into  that.  But  what  we  are  really  looking  for  is  to  seek 
out  the  basic  root  causes  that  allow  such  manufacturers  to  stay  in 
the  game.  We  must  collate  all  the  information  that  we  can  gather, 
that  you  can  gather.  We  must  have  the  system  of  co-operation 
between  the  administration,  between  the  pharmacists  and  with  other 
social  voluntary  organisations  which  could  help  fight  this.  There 
must  be  no  stone  left  unturned  to  stamp  out  spurious  or  adulterated 
drugs. 

Technology,  as  you  have  said,  is  moving  very  fast  and  specially  in 
your  industry.  We  have  seen  major  advances  in  molecular  biology, 
bio-technology  and  there  are  tremendous  exciting  challenges  that  lie 
ahead  in  pharmacy.  As  you  have  yourself  said,  in  India  there  is  not 
an  adequate  trust  for  developing  this  base  and  we  must  build  so  that 
we  develop  enough  people,  we  generate  the  manpower  that  is 
required  for  a  lively  thriving  pharmaceutical  industry.  It  must  not  be 
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just  a  question  of  importing  a  technology  and  then  producing  a 
drug  on  that  technology.  We  must  develop  our  own  technology.  In 
some  areas  we  could  start  from  scrap,  in  other  areas  we  could 
import  a  certain  technology,  but  from  there  we  must  develop 
through  our  own  R  &  D  and  we  must  make  our  own  base  for  a 
strong  industry.  We  must  see  that  there  are  adequate  links  between 
the  R  &  D  scientific  establishments,  the  actual  production  units,  the 
consumer  and  the  doctor. 

The  challenge  is  not  just  in  developing  the  drugs  but  in  also 
ensuring  the  safety  of  the  drugs  and  an  acceptability  of  the  drugs. 
This  can  only  come  about  if  there  is  this  sort  of  co-operation  right 
from  the  lab  to  the  patient.  We  hope  that  through  your  Congress, 
through  the  Health  Ministry,  such  co-operation  will  be  forthcoming 
and  we  will  be  able  to  make  some  movement  along  that  line. 

Our  drug  industry  still  rely  too  much  on  allopathic  research. 
There  are  many  other  fields  which  have  not  been  researched;  I  don’t 
say  that  they  are  right,  at  the  same  time,  we  cannot  say  that  they  are 
wrong.  What  is  needed  is  to  research  these  areas,  to  try  to  find 
answers  to  questions  which  are  not  being  answered  through  the 
allopathic  system.  There  is  some  research  but  this  is  not  enough.  In 
India  we  have  many  systems  which  still  work,  which  are  cheaper, 
which  are  more  acceptable  to  the  average  Indian  in  the  rural  areas 
and  the  villages.  But  these  systems  need  to  be  developed  on  more 
scientific  lines  so  that  they  can  be  more  precise  and  specific  diseases 
get  specific  cures  which  are  not  too  nebulous  but  can  be  prescribed 
by  somebody  trained  properly  in  the  system. 

We  have,  in  the  past,  imported  technology  at  various  levels  to 
develop  our  drugs,  and  we  have  developed  from  them.  But  if  we  are 
to  get  at  the  frontline  of  the  developing  pharmaceutical  industry,  this 
can  never  happen  by  importing  technology.  Because,  by  importing 
technology,  we  will  always  be  importing  a  technology  which  the 
others  are  willing  to  give  us,  in  other  words,  the  second  level 
technology,  and  when  we  start  with  second  level  technology  and  we 
continue  at  the  second  level  we  can  never  get  to  that  first  level  of 
technology.  For  that  there  has  to  be  some  leap-frogging,  some 
jumping  over  the  technology  and  today  is  the  time  when  India  is 
really  ready  to  do  this.  From  a  technological  and  scientific  point  of 
view  the  challenge  really  is  yours,  to  see  how,  maybe  in  specific 
areas  to  start  with  which  are  more  relevant  to  us,  maybe  in  those 
areas  where  we  would  like  a  certain  drug  to  be  tailored  to  our 
physiology,  to  Indians  and  their  way  of  life.  Perhaps,  you  can  look  at 
these  areas  and  see  where  you  would  like  a  certain  thrust  and  where 
you  feel  that  we  could  achieve  enough  advancement  to  get  on  to  the 
frontline  of  the  industry. 

One  area  which  is  very  important  today  is  that  of  safety.  Safety  on 
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the  one  hand,  of  trying  to  ensure  that  dangerous  drugs  or  powerful 
drugs  are  not  accessible  to  small  children  by  having  adequate 
safeguards  on  the  containers  in  which  these  drugs  are  sold.  The 
second  is  the  question  of- safety  in  the  production  units  in  case  of 
accidents.  We  have  seen  during  the  past  year,  year  and  a  half,  a 
number  of  accidents  in  the  chemical  industry  which  have  caused 
tremendous  distress  to  the  people  living  in  that  area,  to  the  whole 
country.  The  drug  industry  has  a  good  safety  record  today,  but  what 
we  must  do  is  to  look  deeper  into  the  safety  aspect,  into  the 
precautions  that  we  are  taking  to  prevent  accidents  and  the  safety  of 
the  workers  who  are  working  in  the  factories.  The  thrust  for 
developing  our  own  technologies,  our  own  R  &  D  must  not  forget 
the  safety  factor,  must  not  skip  on  the  dangerous  aspect  of  an 
accident. 

You  have  mentioned  the  National  Institute  for  Pharmaceutical 
Education  and  Research.  As  you  know,  when  you  go  to  a  doctor  for 
an  illness,  he  first  diagnoses  it  then  he  gives  his  prescription  and 
then  there  is  the  formulation  of  drug,  and  then  the  drug  has  to  be 
taken  and  then  you  get  a  cure.  Well,  I  hope  that  the  Ministry  will 
try  and  expedite  this  process.  There  is  a  need  for  such  an  Institution. 
But  the  Ministry  has  to  see  that  there  are  no  side-effects.  We  hope 
that  they  will  be  quick  in  dealing  with  this. 

You  have  also  mentioned  an  involvement  of  pharmacists  in  the 
drug  administration.  You  are  right  but  there  is  a  need  for  such 
involvement  of  professionals  in  the  system  and  we  have  already  said 
that  preference  must  be  given  to  such  professionals.  I  believe,  one 
or  two  States  have  already  adopted  this.  We  will  pursue  along  this 
line  but  sometimes  there  is  a  shortage  of  professionals  coming 
forward,  so  we  must  have  such  a  position  where  vacancies  are  not 
left  unfilled  and  people  do  come  and  fill  those  vacancies  but  as  you 
say  if  we  can  get  enough  pharmacists  to  come  forward  and  be 
involved  in  the  administration.  I  think  we  should  try  and  do  that. 
And  we  will  look  into  that  further. 

Lastly,  the  pharmacist  is  perhaps  the  key  man  between  the  doctor 
and  the  patient,  and  the  responsibility  in  seeing  that  the  compliance 
of  the  prescription,  in  explaining  the  prescription,  in  bringing  home 
the  medical  aspects,  bringing  home  what  the  dangers  of  a  particular 
drug  are,  must  be  borne  by  the  pharmacists.  The  precautions  that 
may  be  required  for  a  particular  drug,  the  interaction  of  that  drug 
with  other  drugs  which  a  patient  might  feel  is  not  well,  but  maybe  a 
drug  that  he  might  be  taking  for  some  other  disease  as  a  routine, 
maybe  some  pain  killers,  maybe  some  other  normal  medicine  that  a 
person  takes  without  going  to  a  doctor.  So,  such  interaction  of  drugs 
must  be  explained,  the  dosage,  the  complications,  incompatibilities; 
these  must  all  come  from  the  pharmacists  and  they  will  come  if 
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there  is  a  feeling  in  the  community  of  service,  of  dedication.  This, 
you  must  build.  The  bridge  that  the  pharmacist  is,  between  the 
industry,  the  doctor  and  the  patient  on  the  other  hand,  must  not 
just  be  a  connecting  link,  but  it  must  be  much  stronger  than  that 
and  perhaps  it  can  even  act  in  the  reverse  direction  in  informing  on 
what  feedback  the  pharmacist  might  get  of  a  particular  drug. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  inaugurate  your  thirty-seventh 
conference  today  and  I  do  hope  that  the  pharmaceutical  industry  in 
India  will  develop  and  carry  the  responsibility  and  burden  that  it 
needs  to  and  must  today. 
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Coming  Generation  Is  the  Pride  of  the 

Nation 


THE  OUTSET,  I  wish  to  Congratulate  you  on  receiving  your 
degrees  and  medals.  Your  academic  education  over.  Now  you  will 
enter  the  world.  Tomorrow’s  India  will  be  built  by  you.  It  is  a  very 
big  responsibility.  You  will  have  to  take  it  up  very  seriously.  You 
have  to  keep  in  mind  that  whatever  you  have  been  taught  is 
ultimately  meant  for  the  progress  of  all  humanity,  the  whole  world 
and  India.  You  have  to  channel  all  your  efforts  in  this  direction. 

We  are  at  present  engaged  in  reviewing  the  educational  system  of 
the  country.  When  we  think  about  it  we  have  to  see  what  we  want 
for  the  future  and  where  we  want  to  take  our  country.  We  have  to 
see  what  we  have  done  in  the  past  37  years  of  the  post-Independence 
era,  and  how  far  we  have  been  successful  in  achieving  our  objectives. 
How  has  the  situation  changed?  How  has  the  world  changed?  How 
has  technology  changed  and  what  new  shape  has  science  taken?  We 
have  to  keep  all  this  in  mind  while  thinking  about  our  future.  What 
will  be  our  requirements  to  take  the  people  of  India  forward  rapidly, 
to  make  them  strong,  to  raise  their  standards  of  living?  We  shall 
have  to  formulate  our  system  of  education  after  giving  deep  thought 
to  all  this.  When  we  look  at  our  educational  institutions  today,  we 
find  that  a  large  number  of  people  are  taught,  but  education  leaves 
much  to  be  desired.  We  do  not  get  what  we  want.  We  are  not  able 
to  help  our  youth  to  progress  or  develop  as  much  as  we  wish. 

If  we  have  to  strengthen  our  educational  system,  make  it  better, 
then  we  shall  have  to  start  with  the  teachers,  because  excellence  has 
to  emanate  from  them.  While  formulating  a  new  framework  for  our 
educational  system,  we  must  give  thought  to  them  first.  As  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  has  remarked,  if  we  want  to  progress  in  the  present-day 
world,  and  if  India  has  to  rapidly  develop  and  go  ahead,  it  is 
essential  that  we  set  for  ourselves  high  standards  of  ideals  and 
objectives.  We  have  to  rise  and  compete  with  other  educational 
institutions  in  the  world.  If  our  institutions  are  second  class, 
naturally,  they  will  produce  mediocrities.  I  do  not  want  to  blame 
any  individual  for  this.  But  the  weakness  is  in  the  system.  Today  the 
foremost  task  is  to  achieve  excellence.  How  should  we  improve  it 
further?  Only  by  developing  our  skills  can  we  achieve  rapid  progress 
towards  the  goal  of  a  strong  India. 
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What  is  the  position  today?  In  India,  nine  out  of  eleven  students 
taking  school  certificates  join  universities.  This  does  not  happen 
anywhere  else  in  the  world.  In  other  parts,  only  one  out  of  ten  joins  a 
university.  This  does  not  mean  that  our  students  are  better  than 
theirs;  it  only  means  that  in  other  countries,  90  per  cent  people  are 
not  required  to  hold  university  degrees.  Conversely,  there  is  not 
enough  employment  here  for  the  university  degree  holders.  There 
are  many  people  who  hold  degrees  but  there  are  not  enough 
employment  opportunities  for  them.  We  have  to  reverse  this.  We 
have  to  see  where  employment  opportunities  exist,  which  type  of 
education  will  lead  to  employment  and  accordingly i  reorient  our 
educational  institutions.  In  factories  it  is  not  only  the  labourers  who 
work.  In  the  present-day  world,  the  number  of  labourers  in  factories 
is  going  down.  Wherever  people  are  engaged  in  large  numbers  in 
manual  labour,  the  countries  are  falling  back  and  are  not  able  to 
compete  with  other  advanced  nations.  Employment  opportunities 
are  opening  out  in  the  field  of  information  handling  and  service 
industries.  We  have  to  see  that  our  educational  institutions  turn  to 
this  area  and  prepare  the  youth  for  it. 

I  find  that  many  women  have  won  medals  today.  I  hope  that  after 
winning  these  medals  they  will  not  just  go  home,  get  married  and 
confine  themselves  to  home  life.  I  should  like  them  to  take  the  fullest 
advantage  of  their  education  in  such  a  way  that  the  country  is 
benefited.  Many  things  can  be  done  at  home  and  those  activities  can 
strengthen  the  country’s  economy.  There  are  many  industries  in 
villages  also.  A  new  home  industry  is  developing  fast  and  women 
can  employ  themselves  easily  in  that  area.  This  industry  is  known  as 
‘computer  programming’,  which  is  very  easy  to  handle  and  brings 
excellent  returns.  It  can  also  make  the  country  strong. 

A  new  generation  will  arise  which  will  prepare  our  country  for  the 
next  century.  We  have  to  look  to  the  future  and  see  how  we  can 
exploit  the  new  opportunities.  You  have  to  remember  that  in  our 
country  you  belong  to  a  group  who  can  be  counted  on  the  fingers, 
the  chosen  class  which  has  received  education.  Millions  and  millions 
of  people  do  not  get  this  opportunity.  You  should  never  lose  sight  of 
those  people.  We  should  always  remember  that  it  is  they  who  are 
the  backbone  of  our  country.  Therefore,  when  we  step  into  the 
world  and  in  whatever  things  we  engage  ourselves,  we  should  see 
that  we  make  some  contribution  to  the  country  so  that  the  poor  and 
backward  people  are  able  to  raise  their  standards  of  living  and  are 
able  to  move  above  the  poverty  line.  This  is  a  very  big  responsibility. 
You  have  to  fulfil  this  responsibility  with  great  patience  and 
discipline.  Always  remember  that  the  coming  generation  of  India  is 
the  pride  of  the  nation  and  it  has  to  raise  India  and  take  it  forward. 


Educational  Institutions  Must  Function 

for  Fullness  of  Truth 


It  is  a  privilege  for  me  to  be  here  amongst  you  today  in  Gurudev 
Rabindranath  Tagore’s  Santiniketan.  Santiniketan  has  been  blessed 
by  Maharshi  Debendranath  and  Gurudev  Rabindranath.  And  it  is 
this  heritage  that  we  must  guard  in  India  today.  This  is  in  fact 
almost  a  place  of  pilgrimage  for  those  who  have  inherited  India’s 
freedom.  In  a  few  days,  we  shall  be  celebrating  Gurudev 
Rabindranath’s  birthday  and  we  must  remember  him  not  only  for  all 
that  he  contributed  to  Visva-Bharati  or  to  India  but  also  for  the 
directions  and  ideas  that  he  gave  to  the  world.  They  are  still  very 
much  relevant  to  us  today. 

I  may  be  your  first  Acharya  who  has  not  been  lucky  enough  to 
see  Gurudev  Rabindranath  Tagore.  I  was  unfortunate  in  being  born 
three  years  after  his  death.  My  first  visit  to  Visva-Bharati  was  many 
years  ago,  I  believe  in  1945,  almost  forty  years  ago. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  Visva-Bharati  is  still  projecting  the  same 
tradition  and  the  same  ideals  as  in  the  days  of  Rabindranath  Tagore, 
who  was  one  of  the  true  sages  of  our  time.  It  is  not  possible  for  every 
generation  to  meet  persons  like  Rabindranath  Tagore.  But  once  they 
arise,  they  never  really  leave  us.  They  remain  with  us  in  their  ideas, 
in  their  thoughts,  in  the  heritage  that  they  bequeath.  It  is  for 
everyone  of  our  generation  to  think  of  this  heritage  and  to  live  by  it. 

In  Gurudev’s  time  mankind’s  history  was  taking  a  new  direction. 
The  Industrial  Revolution  had  become  a  fact  in  the  West  and  was 
coming  into  India.  It  saw  man  struggling  against  nature.  Gurudev 
struck  out  against  it.  He  tried  once  again  to  bring  man  and  nature 
together  to  work  in  harmony,  to  work  for  each  other’s  benefit.  It  is  a 
balance  between  man  and  nature  what  will  ultimately  safeguard  our 
survival.  There  can  be  no  future  for  us  it  we  do  not  let  nature 
survive.  Today  we  see  our  environment  being  changed  and  we  see 
that  a  danger  to  all  of  India.  Once  more  we  must  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  Gurudev.  We  must  incorporate  ecological  understanding 
into  our  education  system,  as  Gurudev  did  so  many  years  ago. 

Pollution,  whether  of  air  or  of  water  and  deforestation  and  depletion 
of  our  natural  resources  are  all  endangering  us.  We  must 
turn  our  attention  towards  these  not  at  the  tail  end  of  our  life  but 
right  from  the  beginning,  from  the  primary  school  stages.  Let 
Gurudev’s  message  be  carried  home  to  every  child  in  this  country  to 
bring  man  and  nature  together  once  again. 
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Visva-Bhrati  is  among  the  oldest  of  our  universities.  In  earlier 
days  very  few  received  higher  education.  Once  they  were  educated,  a 
good  job  was  automatic,  either  in  the  civil  service  or  in  some 
profession.  Education  was  only  for  the  few,  for  the  select.  All  this  has 
changed. 

.  Today  education  is  available  to  millions  of  people.  Unfortunately 
certain  other  aspects  have  changed  with  that,  which  we  would  not 
have  liked.  If  our  educational  system  is  to  have  the  required  impact, 
we  must  start  at  the  root,  we  must  start  with  the  teachers,  with  the 
professors.  We  must  see  what  is  wrong  there.  The  problems  are 
many:  of  salary,  of  prestige,  of  living  conditions.  We  have  to  tackel 
these.  We  have  to  see  what  best  we  can  do,  within  our  limitations 
and  constraints.  We  have  to  see  that  today  education  once  more  is 
related  to  employment,  as  Gurudev  had  wanted  it  to  be.  Gurudev 
had  said  that  education  and  the  social  and  economic  status  must  be 
related,  for  education  to  be  meaningful.  We  must  keep  that  in  mind. 
We  have  to  see  how  to  modify  the  curriculum,  so  that  the  correct 
things  are  instilled  into  the  coming  generation.  We  have  to  see  that 
proper  facilities  are  available.  Unless  these  are  available,  it  is  not 
possible  for  the  next  generation  to  keep  pace  with  the  world  at  the 
rate  the  world  is  advancing  today. 

Gurudev  in  Shiksha-Sadan  had  said  that  educational  institutions  must 
function  for  the  fullness  of  truth  and  must  be  close  to  the  economic 
life.  This  is  what  we  must  do  even  today.  He  had  set  up  Visva- 
Bharati  as  a  model,  as  an  example.  We  should  take  this  example  to 
other  parts  of  the  country.  The  same  spiritual  teaching,  the  same 
depth  in  understanding  must  be  available  in  every  corner  of  our 
country.  Once  more  our  target  must  be  to  lift  up  educational  centres 
into  places  of  excellence.  We  must  see  that  the  people  who  come  out 
have  imbibed  an  excellence  which  will  be  able  to  strengthen  our 
country,  which  will  be  able  to  take  our  countr^y  into  the  next 
century.  Once  more  we  must  see  that  teachers  and  professors  are 
given  the  respect  that  they  must  command  for  this  to  come  about. 

Visva-Bharati’s  example  of  instruction,  of  teaching  for  a  united 
India,  for  one  mankind,  for  a  free  soul,  must  be  taken  to  all  our 
universities. 

When  Indiraji  came  for  your  Convocation  in  1967  she  had  said 
that  in  education,  in  religious,  social,  cultural  and  political 
evolution,  Bengal  had  always  given  the  lead  to  the  rest  of  India. 
Millions  in  India  have  been  inspired  by  the  sages  whom  Bengal  has 
thrown  up.  Today  once  more  we  must  see  that  Bengal  gives  us  the 
lead  in  all  spheres.  Unfortunately,  in  recent  years  we  find  that  Bengal 
has  not  been  able  to  do  this.  You  must  from  here  in  Visva-Bharati 
once  more  rise  up  above  mediocrity  and  come  out  and  give  the  lead, 
as  must  other  institutions  in  Bengal.  We  can  do  a  little  bit  to  help 
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you  and  we  will  try  to  do  that.  Upacharyaji  referred  to  an 
agricultural  centre.  This  has  been  cleared  by  the  Government  and 
you  should  be  getting  formal  notice  of  this  soon.  Apart  from  that,  I 
would  also  like  to  have  a  cultural  institute  in  Visva-Bharati.  We  are 
setting  up  a  number  of  regional  institutes  in  India  which  will 
integrate  the  regional  cultures  cutting  across  various  states.  We  must 
look  ahead  and  see  how  to  build  on  our  heritage  and  carry  it  ahead 
and  not  just  preserve  something  that  we  have  inherited.  Each 
generation  can  inherit  just  that  little  bit  more.  What  better  place 
could  we  find  to  locate  such  an  institution,  than  Santiniketan,  and 
we  will  do  that. 

I  should  like  to  congratulate  all  those  who  are  receiving  their 
doctorates  and  degrees  today.  I  should  like  to  wish  all  of  you  a  very 
happy  Baisakhi  and  New  year. 


Strive  for  India  Which  Is  Second  to  None 

F ERGusoN  COLLEGE  SYMBOLISES  India  coming  into  the  twentieth 
century,  symbolises  a  new  education  system  being  brought  into  our 
country.  In  a  way,  it  had  built  the  genesis  of  our  freedom  struggle. 
Mr.  Gadgil  has  already  mentioned  a  number  of  famous  people  who 
have  gone  through  Ferguson  College  and  have  distinguished 
themselves  and  the  name  of  Ferguson  College. 

Today,  we  have  to  see  that  this  quality  that  you  have  managed  to 
develop  in  your  students  is  developed  right  down  to  the  smallest 
person  in  India.  We  shall  be  judged  not  by  the  best  that  we  produce 
but  by  what  the  masses  are  like,  by  what  the  worst  is  like,  and  that 
is  where  this  quality,  this  excellence  must  permeate  down  to,  that  is 
when  we  will  be  really  able  to  say  that  we  have  progressed,  we  have 
achieved  something.  We  have  seen  that  where  we  have  targeted  to 
do  something,  where  we  have  set  ourselves  a  goal,  we  have  achieved 
it  in  the  face  of  odds,  maybe  in  situation  that  other  countries  would 
not  have  been  able  to  do.  But  India  can  do  it  and  we  can  do  it 
because  we  have  these  pockets  of  excellence  which  produce 
individuals  who  can  rise  to  levels  unheard  to  and  unbelievable. 

This  we  have  to  spread  and  in  devising  the  new  education  system, 
we  will  be  trying  to  do  this.  As  we  have  already  said  on  a  number  of 
occasions,  we  shall  be  putting  the  new  education  system  in  front  of 
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you,  in  the  coming  months,  and  we  would  like  it  debated.  After  getting 
the  views  from  all  over  the  country,  we  shall  formulate  the  system 
that  we  would  like  to  start  from  next  year.  What  we  have  to  look  for 
is  a  quality  education. 

Education  is  more  than  just  reading  the  sciences  and  reading 
bio-technology  or  specialising  in  particular  spheres.  I  think,  the 
primary  goal  of  our  education  has  to  be  the  development  of  the 
human  being  to  be  a  better  human  being.  All  our  aims,  whether 
they  are  technological  or  scientific,  must  be  towards  the  same  ends. 
When  we  are  able  to  achieve  and  move  towards  this  target  we  shall 
really  see  a  betterment  coming  about  in  India. 

Radhakrishnanji,  long  ago  had  said,  “It  is  the  aim  of  education  to 
train  us  to  apprehend  the  eternal  values,  to  appreciate  the  supreme 
human  virtues,  the  simple  decencies  of  life.  We  must  be  educated, 
not  for  cruelty  and  power  but  for  love  and  kindness.  We  must 
develop  the  freshness  of  feeling  for  nature,  the  sensitiveness  of  soul 
to  human  needs,  we  must  foster  the  freedom  of  mind,  the  humanity 
of  the  heart,  the  integrity  of  the  individual. 

Who  could  have  put  it  better?  This  is  what  we  are  targeting  for, 
today,  and  at  this  all  educational  institutions  must  aim.  Every 
society  must  develop  in  its  people  a  social  responsibility.  This  is 
something  that  we,  in  India,  have  been  falling  short  of. 

We  are  very  individualistic,  and  don’t  relate  ourselves  to  our 
society  as  such.  Very  seldom  do  we  actually  go  out  and  do 
something,  which  is  beneficial  to  the  society  and  which  does  not 
have  a  side  benefit  for  ourselves,  as  individuals.  And  this  is  another 
thing  that  must  be  built  into  the  education  system. 

Our  young  boys  and  girls  coming  out  must  have  a  feeling  for  our 
society.  There  is  a  special  responsibility  that  you  have,  that  we  all 
have  in  building  up  this  spirit.  We  have  to  see  that  what  we  learn 
is  not  used  only  for  our  own  personal  benefits,  that  every  task  we  do 
is  such  that  it  benefits  the  weak  and  the  poor,  as  Gandhiji  had  said. 

India,  today  is  striving  out  into  the  modern  world.  We  are  looking 
ahead  to  new  technology,  to  high  technology,  new  methods,  new 
type  of  employment,  and  a  new  dynamism  in  our  economic  growth. 

But  while  we  look  ahead,  we  must  not  forget  the  millions  who  are 
still  below  the  poverty  line.  When  we  look  at  technology,  when  we 
look  at  science,  when  we  look  at  development,  our  attention  must 
not  be  diverted  from  what  is  still  the  major  block  in  India — the  poor 
and  the  deprived  groups.  And  everything  we  do  must  be  targeted  in 
a  manner  that  the  benefit  will  flow  to  the  weak,  the  deprived  and  the 
depressed. 

We  have  promised  a  socialist  system  in  our  Constitution.  What  do 
we  mean  by  socialism?  Every  country  seems  to  have  its  own 
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interpretation  of  the  word.  We  want  to  see,  that  in  our  system,  we 
help  the  weakest  people  in  our  society.  We  have  to  see  that  our 
economy  is  such  that  it  helps  the  weakest  lifting  them  up  to  a  level 
from  which  they  are  self-sustained. 

This  you  must  bring  in  into  the  education  system,  into  the 
people,  the  boys  and  the  girls  who  come  out  of  your  college,  so  that 
they  have  a  responsibility  towards  the  poor,  the  weak  and  those  who 
have  been  deprived,  through  centuries  because  of  casteism, 
regionalism  and  other  isms  that  we  develop  so  quickly  in  our 
country.  Today,  we  look  ahead  to  a  new  dynamic  country. 

In  the  past  37  years,  Panditji  and  Indiraji  have  been  able  to  lay 
the  foundations  of  our  development.  They  have  in  a  sense  brought 
the  industrial  age  into  India,  maybe  200  years  late,  but  we  have,  to  a 
very  great  extent,  caught  up,  in  many  fields.  But  still  there  is  a  gap, 
although  narrow,  there  still  is  a  gap  we  have  to  close  this  gap. 

If  we  think  back,  to  the  early  fifties,  we  shall  remember  what  sort 
of  opposition  there  was  when  Panditji  was  trying  to  bring  in  heavy 
industries  and  large  projects.  The  argument  raised  was,  “How  will 
they  help  the  farmer?  How  will  they  help  the  majority  of  Indians?” 

Today  when  we  look  back,  we  see  that  the  majority  of  Indians 
could  not  have  risen,  could  not  have  progressed,  without  these  new 
temples  of  India,  as  Jawaharlal  Nehru  put  it. 

Today,  we  face  another  challenge,  the  challenge  of  high 
technology.  We  must  sow  the  seeds  now  for  our  country  to  catch  up 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  in  the  next  10  or  15  years. 

In  the  coming  years,  there  should  be  no  area,  in  which  India  is 
second  to  any  other  country  in  the  world.  In  the  past  37  years  we 
have  developed  an  industrial  infrastructure,  we  have  developed  a 
management  cadre  and  we  have  developed  tremendous 
technological  know  how.  This  is  what  we  must  use  to  take  India 
into  the  next  century,  and  not  behind  any  other  country,  but  equal 
to  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

This  is  the  challenge  that  lies  ahead  of  you  today.  You  have  to 
meet  this  challenge;  the  young  have  to  meet  this  challenge,  because 
it  is  we  who  will  be  responsible  to  the  coming  generations.  We 
should  be  in  a  position,  10  to  15  years  from  now,  to  be  able  to  tell 
the  young  generation  that  we  have  handed  them  an  India  which  is 
second  to  none  in  the  world. 


An  Exemplary  Institute 


JL  OUR  INSTITUTE  IS  almost  30  years  old  today  and  it  is  something 
the  whole  country  is  proud  of.  Your  turn  out  at  your  marching 
today  was  impressive  and  I  compliment  you  on  it.  Our  armed 
forces  today  are  no  more  the  same  as  they  used  to  be.  Today 
members  of  our  armed  forces  are  to  be  highly  trained  not  only  in  the 
normal  discipline  but  also  in  new  technology,  new  sciences  and  in 
operating  the  most  modern  type  of  equipment.  The  discipline  and 
excellence  that  is  bred  in  such  institutions  has  a  spread  throughout  the 
country.  Your  institution  helps  to  bind  our  country  together,  to  make 
it  stronger.  It  helps  in  protecting  our  boundaries,  in  enforcing  our 
unity  and  integrity.  I  once  more  compliment  you  on  your  turn  out, 
your  record  and  the  example  that  you  set  for  the  whole  country  to 
follow. 


Technical  Training  for  the  Blind 


bJoT  BEING  BLIND,  not  being  handicapped,  one  cannot  realise  the 
difficulties  that  somebody  with  the  major  physical  handicap  has  to 
carry  and  has  to  deal  with;  and  when  you  add  to  that  the  handicap 
of  poverty,  of  deprivation,  it  really  shows  the  type  of  difficulties  that 
most  of  the  blind  in  our  country  have  to  face.  In  a  way,  everyone  is 
handicapped.  Society,  our  society  has  given  handicaps  to  so  many. 
And  our  major  task  today  is  to  lift  our  people  up,  remove  these 
handicaps,  make  them  all  equal.  The  physically  handicapped 
specially  deserve  attention.  Today,  as  you  have  said,  this  is  a  drop  in 
the  ocean.  But  it  is  drop  by  drop  that  the  oceans  fill  up  and  I  hope 
that  this  is  the  first  drop  of  millions  of  millions  that  will  be  needed 
to  overcome  this  great  handicap  in  our  society. 

Blind  have  contributed  in  many  ways  to  our  society.  We  have  seen 
them  as  musicians,  writers.  We  have  seen  them  rise  up  to  very  high 
levels  in  our  civilisation.  Like  Helen  Keller  said,  “It  is  not  good 
enough  to  complain  about  the  darkness.  You  must  light  the  candle” — 
and  that  is  what  each  one  of  us  must  do  for  everyone  that  is 
physically  handicapped.  Physical  handicaps  are  in  a  sense  not  very 
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different  from  any  other  handicaps.  It  is  our  society  that  really 
makes  a  physical  disability  into  a  handicap  and  this  is  what  we  must 
change  in  our  society.  You  have  taken  a  small  step  today  in 
bringing  the  blind  out,  forward,  making  them  operate  machines. 
But  this  is  only  a  step  in  one  direction.  What  we  need  is  for  the 
whole  of  society  to  feel  that  a  physical  handicap  is  not  a  social 
handicap  and  does  not  limit  that  person  in  any  way  from  contributing 
towards  our  society,  from  contributing  to  our  country.  And  it  is  this 
feeling  that  we  have  to  build  into  our  system,  into  our  people. 

Employment  is  one  of  the  essential  parts  of  this 
involvement — involvement  in  building  our  country.  This  will  give 
some  employment.  Government  has  tried  to  give  some  employment. 
Unfortunately  we  have  not  been  as  good  as  our  word  and  there  is 
more  that  we  must  do.  Just  a  month  ago,  I  promised  that  I  would 
look  into  how  we  could  fill  fully  three  per  cent  quota  that  we  have 
got.  We  will  see  that  these  quotas  are  not  left  unfilled.  But  no  matter 
how  much  the  Government  does,  it  will  never  be  enough.  We  can 
only  achieve  enough  if  everyone — public  sector,  private  sector. 
Government  institutions — is  involved.  More  than  that  we  have  to  help 
the  physically  handicapped  in  self-employment,  in  lifting  themselves 
up,  because  it  is  only  then  we  shall  be  able  to  spread  it  to  a  large 
number  of  people  and  should  be  able  really  to  make  this 
programme  effective. 

You  have  taken  a  step  in  this  direction.  We  need  many  more  such 
steps,  not  only  with  machines  but  with  many  other  ways  of 
self-employment.  What  we  must  look  into  now  is  not  just  operating 
crude  machines.  The  blind  could  be  much  more  effective  with 
computer-controlled  machines  where  they  do  not  have  to  get  into 
the  actual  mechanical  operations.  They  can  operate  from  a  keyboard 
which  inherently  guarantees  a  much  safer  position  and  there  is  a  lot 
we  can  do  in  teaching  them  these  high  levels  of  technology. 

The  real  answer  to  the  problem  of  the  handicapped  is  not  in 
reservations.  It  is  in  the  involvement  of  all  of  us  in  their  lives.  It  is  in 
our  thinking,  in  every  action  as  how  this  would  benefit  the  blind,  the 
physically  handicapped  and  the  other  handicapped,  whether  they  are 
handicapped  by  a  particular  caste,  by  a  religion,  by  a  language,  or 
by  a  region,  we  have  to  bring  them  all  into  the  mainstream  and  we 
have  to  get  them  involved  in  taking  India  ahead. 


Revamping  the  Educational  System 


I  SHOULD  FIRST  thank  you  for  giving  me  this  opportunity  to  share 
with  you  some  ideas  on  education.  During  the  past  months,  I  have 
spoken  a  great  deal  about  the  deficiencies  and  shortcomings  I  have 
found  in  our  educational  system.  Before  I  go  into  these  in  more 
detail  here.  I  think  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  what  we  have  achieved, 
and  the  positive  aspects  of  the  educational  system  as  it  is  today. 

If  we  go  back  to  1947  and  try  to  find  how  many  people  had  come 
through  our  educational  system  and  made  a  mark  in  the  world, 
whether  on  the  cultural  side  or  the  scientific  side  or  the  political 
side,  we  find  that  the  educational  system  was  responsible  for  very 
few.  Most  people  who  excelled  had  been  educated  abroad  and 
specialised  there.  Let  us  compare  that  with  today.  We  have  just  to  go 
to  any  laboratory  in  the  world  doing  the  most  advanced  scientific 
research  or  technological  development,  or  hospital,  you  find  Indians 
in  top  posts,  Indians  who  have  come  through  this  very  educational 
system.  So,  most  certainly  it  has  achieved  something.  Then  why  are 
we  questioning  the  system  if  it  has  achieved  these  ends,  if  it  has 
been  able  to  produce  people  who  rise  to  the  highest  levels?  The 
answer  is,  we  should  not  think  so  much  of  the  past;  it  is  a  question 
more  of  the  future.  The  world  is  progressing  at  a  tremendously 
rapid  rate.  The  only  thing  that  can  keep  India  abreast  of  this 
progress  is  a  solid  grounding  for  all  our  people.  This  is  basically  the 
question  that  has  been  tackled  in  the  paper  that  has  been  put  before 
the  nation  a  few  days  ago.  How  are  we  going  to  prepare  the  nation 
to  meet  the  challenges  of  the  next  century,  to  meet  the  challenges  of 
the  latest  newest  technology,  as  it  comes? 

Development,  no  matter  from  what  angle  we  try  to  look  at  it  from 
what  perspective,  has  to  mean  absorption  of  the  most  modern 
techniques  at  the  most  basic  levels  in  our  society.  We  cannot  cut 
ourselves  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world  and  carry  on  in  the  bullock- 
cart  age,  not  because  we  want  to  have  fancy  gadgets  or  fancy  things, 
but  because  it  is  just  too  expensive  to  do  so.  We  cannot  afford  old 
technology  for  that  costs  us  very  much  more.  And  when  we  look  at 
the  cost  of  the  old  technology,  it  is  not  just  a  matter  of  seeing  how 
many  people  are  employed  and  how  many  are  not  employed,  but 
what  is  the  productivity  for  a  given  amount  of  investment. 

When  we  are  talking  of  investment,  we  are  not  talking  of 
Government  money,  we  are  talking  of  money  that  belongs  to  the 
poorest  people  in  the  country.  Every  paisa  that  is  wasted  in 
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inefficiency  is  a  paisa  that  deprives  the  anti-poverty  programmes. 
This  is  what  we  must  understand.  That  is  why  I  talk  of  using 
modern  technology,  using  it  efficiently  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
who  are  worse  off  in  our  country.  This  paper  is  really  a  paper  to 
provoke  a  debate.  It  is  not  a  paper  which  is  an  end  in  itself.  We  want 
to  provoke  you.  We  want  to  hear  your  views.  More  than  that,  we  want  to 
hear  the  views  of  everyone  in  the  country  because  this  is  a  subject  which 
will  affect  every  single  person.  And  we  must  have  a  proper  national 
debate  on  this  in  the  academic  circles  and  in  the  media — radio, 
television,  journals,  everywhere.  It  must  be  debated  openly.  All  views 
must  come  forward  uninhibited  so  that  we  can  see,  read  and 
understand  them.  Then  when  the  final  paper  is  to  be  prepared,  we 
must  consider  everything  that  has  come  forward  in  the  intervening 
period  and  hopefully  produce  a  document  which  will  lead  India  to 
the  forefront  of  development. 

Education  has  a  long  gestation  period,  which  is  another  reason 
why  we  must  act  very  quickly  and  get  the  new  system  going 
preferably  from  1986  onwards.  When  we  talk  of  education,  we  are 
really  talking  of  our  people.  For  too  long,  we  have  considered  our 
population  as  a  problem  and  a  liability.  It  is  time  we  change  this 
and  begin  looking  upon  our  population  as  an  asset  and  strength. 
This  can  only  be  done  by  human  development.  And  education  is 
the  core  of  human  development. 

When  we  talk  of  human  development,  we  must  keep  in  mind  the 
broader  perspective,  not  just  what  falls  within  the  purview  of  the 
educational  system,  as  we  do  at  the  moment,  which  takes  us 
through  a  pre-determined  course  and  ejects  us  out  into  the  wide 
world  at  20  or  21  years  of  age  with  a  very  dubious  piece  of  paper 
which  says  that  we  are  qualified.  But  nobody  in  the  country  seems 
to  believe  that  piece  of  paper.  The  educational  system  is  much  more 
than  that.  The  educational  system  must  also  consider  education 
throughout  your  working  career.  That  must  also  be  kept  in  mind 
although  not  necessarily  discussed  here.  It  is  not  adequate  that 
somebody  joins  the  Administrative  Service  or  the  Foreign  Service 
and  he  goes  through  an  initial  training  period  and  then  we  never 
call  him  back  for  another  proper  training  period.  Is  it  good  enough 
that  a  policeman  is  never  called  back  for  a  refresher  course  on  new 
techniques  or  new  methods  on  problems  that  his  colleagues  might 
have  faced  in  other  areas,  which  would  help  him  to  overcome  those 
problems?  It  is  the  same  with  all  our  services. 

We  have  to  make  our  younger  generation  to  think.  Unfortunately, 
the  educational  system  as  it  is  today,  stops  anyone  from  thinking. 
You  prevent  people  from  asking  questions.  You  drill  in  a  set 
syllabus  and  you  ask  him  to  reproduce  that  during  the  examination. 
This  is  not  good  enough.  The  system  must  be  such  that  young  boys 
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and  girls  are  provoked  into  asking  questions,  are  provoked  into 
making  the  teacher  explain  things  they  do  not  understand,  instead 
of  just  memorising  it.  It  will  not  only  be  good  for  the  children,  it  will 
be  good  for  the  teachers,  because  they  will  have  to  answer  questions. 
The  system  will  develop,  new  ideas  will  come,  not  only  within  the 
educational  system  but  right  across. 

I  find  that  we  tend  to  build  walls  between  different  generations.  A 
senior  bureaucrat  will  not  consult  a  junior  bureaucrat;  a  senior 
policeman  will  not  talk  to  a  junior  policeman;  a  teacher  will  not  talk 
to  a  student.  You  talk  down  to  them.  This  has  to  change.  These  are 
basic  changes  for  which  we  do  not  need  money.  It  is  a  question  of 
attitude.  It  is  a  way  of  thinking.  The  educational  system  must  build 
the  character  of  the  nation.  Nationalism  must  be  strengthened.  Our 
heritage,  our  culture  must  be  imbibed.  Today,  even  our  history  is 
not  taught  well  in  our  schools. 

Apart  from  higher  education,  we  have  also  been  talking  about 
vocational  education.  Really  to  give  vocational  education  a  push,  a 
thrust,  we  have  to  produce  or  build  a  demand  for  people  with 
vocational  education.  It  is  no  use  giving  vocational  education  if  there 
is  no  demand  for  people  with  such  education  in  the  market.  Again 
this  brings  me  to  a  much  wider  perspective,  and  the  new 
educational  system  must  be  seen  in  this  perspective.  We  must  first 
build  a  picture  of  what  we  want  India  to  be  like  15  to  20  years  from 
now.  What  will  industry  be  like,  what  will  agriculture  be  like,  what 
will  services  be  like,  what  will  all  the  other  departments  in  the 
country  be  like?  From  that  we  must  work  back  and  build  an 
educational  system  which  will  serve  those  needs.  If  we  are  to  give 
vocational  education,  if  we  are  to  produce  better  motor  mechanics  or 
better  carpenters,  or  better  builders  or  whatever,  there  must  be  a 
demand  in  the  market,  there  must  be  an  understanding  why  it  is 
better.  Only  then  will  it  work. 

So,  all  these  linkages  must  be  thought  about  and  built.  It  is  not 
only  linkages  after  education.  There  are  also  linkages  that  must  be 
built  into  the  system  between  the  various  departments  that  are 
handling  education.  We  have  the  agricultural  universities  under 
Agriculture.  We  have  ITIs  under  Labour.  We  have  Law  Colleges 
under  the  Law  Ministry.  We  have  electronics  under  the  Department 
of  Electronics.  This  is  apart  from  what  the  Centre  does  and  what  the 
States  do.  There  must  be  proper  understanding  between  each  of 
these  segments.  If  we  look  at  a  specialised  college  or  institution,  it 
must  not  be  in  such  a  narrow  vision  that  a  full  education  is  not 
given  to  students  coming  through  those  units.  It  is  not  good  enough 
to  train  somebody  in  an  agricultural  college  and  limit  him  to  a  very 
narrow  perspective.  The  basic  requirement  of  education,  which  is 
building  the  character  of  the  individual,  which  is  preparing  him  to 
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face  the  world  when  he  leaves  the  institution,  must  not  be  lost  sight 
of  because  an  institution  is  highly  specialised  in  a  particular  field. 

You  have  raised  the  question  of  finances.  I  have  been  discussing 
this  point  with  the  Planning  Commission  and  I  am  very  glad  to  be 
able  to  tell  you  that  we  have  managed  to  squeeze  out  Rs.  1,500 
crores  over  and  above  what  was  allocated  originally  for  human 
resource  development.  A  very  large  chunk  of  this,  I  am  sure,  will  go 
to  education. 

When  we  look  at  our  educational  system,  when  we  look  at  the 
challenges  that  are  ahead  in  just  sheer  numbers,  it  is  mind-boggling, 
shattering.  And  we  have  to  see  how  we  can  mobilise  the  best.  A 
basic  question:  Can  Government  bear  the  sole  responsibility  for  the 
full  educational  system  whether  for  the  rich  or  for  the  poor?  These 
questions  need  to  be  thought  about. 

In  the  next  century  at  the  rate  at  which  our  population  is  growing, 
we  could  well  have  500  million  illiterate  persons  in  the  country.  We 
cannot  afford  to  do  this.  That  is  why  this  thrust  on  education. 
Education  again  has  to  be  a  primary  tool  in  stabilising  our 
gains — gains  from  our  freedom  struggle,  gains  from  our  post¬ 
freedom  development.  It  must  not  be  such  that  it  destabilises.  This 
too  is  a  point  that  you  must  keep  in  mind.  In  this  document,  we 
have  looked  at  various  aspects — some  are  covered  in  more  detail, 
others  have  not  been  gone  into  in  adequate  depth.  Vocational 
education  is  one  such  sphere. 

We  have  not  been  successful  in  vocationalising  education.  We 
must  learn  from  those  who  have.  If  we  find  that  a  model  does  not 
adapt  to  our  system,  we  must  develop  a  new  model.  It  is  not  good 
enough  to  keep  on  walking  along  the  same  beaten  path.  When  we 
know  we  are  not  making  progress,  we  must  change  our  attitudes, 
accept  the  challenges  and  progress  on  a  new  road.  We  have  to  see 
how  trained  manpower  can  be  used  best  for  bringing  about  changes. 
Today,  we  employ  almost  uneducated  illiterate  people  to  run  our 
major  industries — power  stations,  public  sector  units,  large 
industries.  Will  this  be  feasible  tomorrow?  Will  a  power  station 
which  will  be  put  up  in  the  next  five  or  ten  years  be  run  in  the  same 
way?  Or  will  it  have  a  very  large  amount  of  electronics?  Will  it  be 
computer-controlled?  Will  it  be  micro-processor  controlled?  And  will 
that  same  person  be  able  to  run  that?  How  are  we  going  to  educate 
our  labour  classes  to  be  able  to  run  our  industries  in  the  1990s,  in 
the  2000s?  This  is  what  we  must  think  of.  When  we  think  of 
vocational  education,  it  is  not  just  making  a  carpenter  into  a  better 
carpenter.  The  aim  has  to  be  much  larger  than  that.  What  is  going 
to  be  the  role  of  an  average  towards  the  end  of  this  century? 
How  will  we  prepare  children  for  that  role  today? 
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We  have  got  a  bloc  about  brain  drain.  We  should  not  worry 
about  brain  drain.  We  should  worry  about  producing  the  best 
brains  in  the  country.  And  I  know  definitely  that  India  has  amongst 
the  best  brains  in  the  world.  We  must  concentrate  on  creating 
conditions  in  the  country  where  these  brains  will  work.  And  we 
must  accept  the  fact  that  a  certain  number  of  these  brains  will  go 
abroad,  will  get  experience,  and  will  come  back  for  our  benefit. 

Training  and  education  do  not  end  when  you  leave  college.  It  is  a 
continuing  process.  You  keep  learning  as  you  keep  working.  And 
even  if  we  get  a  scientist  or  an  engineer  or  a  doctor  back  to  our 
country  when  he  is  50  or  60,  we  have  not  really  lost  him;  we  shall  be 
richer  for  the  experience  that  he  has  gained  in  his  work  outside 
India.  He  will  bring  that  back  for  the  benefit  of  our  country.  We 
must  build  and  develop  the  brains  in  India  to  work  all  over  the 
world,  not  just  India.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  see  that  we  do  not 
lose  out  on  this  and  that  adequate  numbers  are  working  in  India, 
are  coming  back  to  India.  I  have  seen  during  the  few  years  that 
there  is  a  tremendous  involvement  of  Indians  abroad  with  India. 
They  are  wanting  to  come  back.  We  must  not  look  at  this  as  a  loss. 
We  must  look  at  it  not  as  a  brain  drain  but  as  a  brain  bank  which  is 
collecting  interest,  and  waiting  for  us  to  withdraw  that  amount  and 
invest  it  again  in  India. 

One  other  concept  which  got  lost  in  our  drive  for  mass  education 
has  been  that  of  excellence.  We  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  there 
was  such  a  thing.  Everything  is  reduced  to  mediocrity,  may  be  even 
lower  than  that.  This  must  be  changed.  This  is  something  that  you 
must  tackle  here  and  in  the  next  few  months.  We  have  developed  a 
scheme  of  model  schools,  points  of  excellence,  which  we  hope  we 
will  be  able  to  put  up  in  each  district  during  the  next  five  years.  But 
this  is  only  as  a  challenge  to  the  rest  of  the  system,  so  that  all  might 
strive  to  reach  these  standards.  You  must  see  how  the  whole  system 
can  be  made  to  lil^t  itself  up.  Without  excellence  there  can  be  no 
positive  results. 

Examinations  are  another  very  sore  point  with  everyone — most  of 
all  with  students.  If  almost  everyone  gets  a  distinction,  is  there  a 
difference  between  a  distinction  holder  and  a  third-rater?  Is  it  enough  just 
to  live  with  the  system  as  it  is  today?  When  we  think  of  any  system, 
it  is  not  enough  to  think  just  of  what  we  are  developing  for  today. 
What  we  bring  out  in  the  paper  in  1986  after  the  debate  must  be 
such  that  it  is  not  bound  by  time;  it  must  be  capable  of  developing 
with  changes  as  they  occur  in  India,  as  they  occur  abroad.  It  must 
be  flexible.  It  must  be  open-ended.  It  must  have  that  vision  in  it. 

The  two  basic  questions  for  an  educational  system  are:  first,  does 
it  realise  the  values  that  India  stands  for — the  values  of  a  secular, 
democratic,  socialistic  society?  Secondly,  does  it  build  non-violence 
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and  satya  into  our  people?  These  are  the  sort  of  questions  that  need 
to  be  answered.  Does  it  go  down  to  the  lowest  level  or  are  there 
barriers  which  certain  social  groups  or  economic  groups  cannot 
cross?  Does  it  reach  down  to  every  woman,  girl,  every  member  of 
scheduled  tribes,  scheduled  castes  and  other  weaker  sections?  Does 
it  give  them  the  full  opportunity  to  develop  their  intellect?  Will  it 
help  social  stability  or  will  it  provoke  social  unrest?  The  problem  of 
equal  opportunity  must  be  faced  head-on  by  us.  Social  tensions 
must  be  soothed  and  not  provoked  by  the  educational  system.  This 
is  what  you  must  think  of. 

One  of  our  biggest  limitations  to  economic  progress  is  the  rate  of 
growth  of  our  population.  Again,  where  education  has  spread, 
especially  among  women,  the  birth  rate  has  come  down 
tremendously.  So  education  goes  much  deeper  than  mere  school 
learning.  An  equally  fundamental  issue  is  the  development  of  a 
value  system  in  our  society,  the  development  of  an  intellectual 
framework  that  will  allow  us  to  find  our  own  solutions.  We  talk  of 
self-reliance.  But  what  does  self-reliance  mean  today?  Mostly  it 
means  that  we  manufacture  under  licence  something  which 
somebody  else  has  developed.  I  am  not  trying  to  deride  those 
scientists  and  those  technologists  who  have  developed  Indian 
technology  and  we  have  some  of  the  best,  specially  in  those  fields 
where  technology  has  not  been  made  available  to  us.  We  are  close  to 
the  frontiers  of  development.  But,  by  and  large,  our  self-reliance  has 
been  limited  to  manufacturing  what  other  people  are  developing.  It 
has  also  been  limited  in  thinking,  in  thinking  of  solutions,  in 
applying  our  own  remedies  to  our  problems. 

The  educational  system  must  be  able  to  develop  the  Indian  mind, 
get  it  out  of  the  colonial  cast,  make  it  much  more  outward  thinking, 
make  it  more  aggressive  on  intellectual  questions.  We  must  so 
mould  it  that  the  solutions  that  we  find  are  found  in  India  and  not 
abroad.  These  are  basically  the  issues  that  I  wanted  to  talk  about. 
There  are  other  nuts  and  bolts  questions,  which  I  won’t  go  into.  I 
see  I  have  taken  more  time  than  I  should  have. 

There  is  the  question  of  how  much  higher  education  be  regulated. 
How  many  people  should  go  in?  How  many  should  not  go  in? 
Should  professional  education  be  subsidised  by  the  beneficiaries,  the 
public  sector  and  the  private  sector,  who  can  afford  that?  At  what 
stage  should  the  branching  off  to  vocationalisation  take  place? 
Matching  of  course  and  content  is  related  to  the  absorptive  capacity 
of  the  community.  How  are  we  going  to  utilise  the  mass  media  for 
educating  and  building  our  younger  generations?  What  should  be 
the  nature  and  extent  of  de-politicisation  of  education?  How 
honestly  will  we  look  into  the  Reports  of  the  Teachers’  Commissions 
and  from  the  governance  of  the  universities,  to  ensure  better 
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performance  and  more  accountability,  reorganise  the 
under-graduate  and  graduate  programmes  on  modular  basis  where 
the  students  have  the  option  of  combining  theoretical  knowledge 
with  communication  skills?  How  can  a  student  mix  his  more 
theoretical  courses  with  vocational  courses?  Then  the  question  of 
10  +  2  +  3 — how  has  it  worked?  Has  it  done  what  we  had  wished  it  to 
do?  If  there  are  shortcomings,  have  we  failed  in  doing  something 
that  was  needed  to  be  done?  Have  there  been  shortcomings  in  the 
methods  of  implementation? 

I  have  just  said  we  have  got  some  extra  money  set  aside  for 
education.  But  the  fact  is  that  even  that  may  not  be  enough.  Better 
utilisation  of  the  funds  that  are  available  is  essential.  Again  it  is 
worth  looking  into  the  quality  of  school  buildings  and 
of  the  facilities  that  are  available.  There  are  two  very  definite 
routes.  We  can  choose  that  we  will  give  only  a  basic  education  and 
it  can  be  done  under  a  mango  tree.  It  will  not  change  the  content  of 
what  is  being  given.  There  is  also  the  view  that  when  a  school  is 
complete  in  every  aspect — a  good  clean  building,  good  toilets, 
bathrooms,  good  facilities,  then  that  becomes  the  core  of 
development  and  modernisation  in  that  village.  It  gives  the 
incentives  for  the  whole  village  to  start  actually  moving  ahead.  Of 
course,  we  cannot  afford  to  have  such  schools  in  every  village.  We 
have  to  compromise  somewhere  in  between  the  two.  We  cannot 
pretend  that  just  supplying  teachers  and  mango  trees  will  be  enough 
to  educate  our  young. 

Perhaps  the  most  difficult  question  to  tackle  is  that  of  the  Centre- 
State  relations  with  regard  to  education.  It  is  necessary  to  look  into 
this  aspect  further  to  see  how  education  is  to  be  developed  and  how 
the  Central  funds  and  State  funds  can  be  best  utilised  for  a  better 
education.  Perhaps  the  most  important  aspect  is  the  teacher.  On 
how  good  the  teacher  is  depends  how  good  the  pupil  will  be.  As 
someone  has  put  it,  “A  mediocre  teacher  tells,  a  good  teacher 
explains,  a  superior  teacher  demonstrates  and  an  exceptional  teacher 
inspires.”  We  must  develop  such  teachers  who  inspire.  This  is  what 
we  have  to  work  for.  And  if  we  are  going  to  concentrate  on  schools,  I 
think  before  we  even  step  into  that,  we  must  concentrate  even 
harder  on  teacher  training,  teacher  upgrading,  teacher  refresher 
courses  and  teacher  education. 

Lastly,  I  hope  that  you  will  all  participate  in  this  debate  over 
the  next  few  months,  and  participate  aggressively,  because  that  is  what 
will  throw  up  the  ideas  that  we  are  looking  for.  As  the  Rig  Veda  has 
said:  “Let  us  move  together,  let  us  speak  together,  let  us  come 
together,  for  learning,  for  common  goals.” 


Education  for  Building  Personality 


It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  be  back  to  the  school.  I  have  been  back 
many  times  and  it  has  always  been  my  coming  back  home.  I  was 
just  asked  by  a  reporter,  I  think,  as  I  was  walking  down,  how  does  it 
feel  like  to  be  back  in  school  as  the  Prime  Minister,  Of  course,  it 
does  not  feel  any  different  being  back  in  school  a  year  ago  or  ten 
years  ago.  It  is  exactly  the  same  when  one  comes  back  and  I  am 
sure  that  all  the  old  boys  even  those  from  long  before  my  time  in 
school  feel  the  same  when  they  come  back  to  Chandbag.  Dr. 
Radhakrishnan  has  said  of  Chandbag  that  it  is  pleasing  to  the  eye 
and  soothing  to  the  mind.  The  trees,  the  lawns  with  playing  fields, 
the  red  brick,  the  ivory  and  even  the  Bajri  paths  but  it  is  all  part  of 
the  Doon  School.  It  is  now  very  much  part  of  most  of  our  lives  and 
it  is  part  of  the  development  process  that  we  have  been  through. 

Today,  the  Doon  School  is  50  years  old.  Fifty  years  of  building  a 
new  generation,  of  building  a  camaraderie  of — well,  I  was  about  to 
say  lighting  the  lamp  of  knowledge.  It  reminds  me  of  what  a  friend 
of  mine  was  told  when  he  was  in  college.  Once  he  went  to  his  tutor 
wearing  an  old  boy’s  blazer  and  his  tutor  looked  at  it  and  asked: 
“What  is  that?”  He  said,  “It  is  the  lamp  of  knowledge  from  the  Doon 
School.”  The  tutor  said,  “It  is  a  pity  they  didn’t  light  it  when  you  were 
there.”  Today  we  pay  homage  to  Arthur  Foot,  Jack  Martyn,  to 
Holdy,  to  Gibson,  later  to  the  generations  of  Indians  that  took  over; 
Sahi,  Joshi,  Nayar,  Gurdayal  Singhji  and  the  many  others  who 
carried  on  the  tradition  that  Arthur  Foot  had  started,  a  tradition  that 
has  united  the  DOSCOS  and  kept  school  together.  Obviously,  there 
is  much  more  to  school  than  one  is  able  to  recollect  as  we  have 
today  great  grandfathers  and  many  young  kids  all  together,  all  for  a 
shared  experience,  an  experience  which  has  helped  them  build 
themselves,  helped  them  build  a  stronger  character  and  personality 
in  themselves,  build  a  camaraderie,  common  memory,  certain 
values,  tradition — the  values  and  traditions  as  you  have  said  sadly 
are  disappearing  today. 

We  have  always  in  the  Doon  School  had  greater  emphasis  on 
building  the  total  personality  of  the  individual,  not  just  a  question  of 
marks.  The  teachers  teach  not  by  rote,  and  not  by  mugging  up  but 
by  trying  to  make  the  individuals  understand,  by  asking  the  right 
question  even  if  sometimes  they  get  the  wrong  answer.  It  has 
developed  a  personality  in  all  the  boys  that  have  gone  through 
whether  they  were  notorious,  red  card  holders  or  the  winners  of  the 
Shakespeare  Award.  This  is  something  which  all  of  us  will  share 
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with  each  other  and  it  is  something  that  has  given  us  a  certain 
strength  to  face  the  world.  You  have  mentioned  the  new  education 
policy.  I  want  to  go  into  too  great  a  depth  but  perhaps  the  one 
factor  which  is  missing  in  our  education  system  today  is  that  of 
asking  questions. 

Our  system  too  often,  and  I  am  not  including  the  Doon  in  this,  is 
geared  to  just  the  teacher  telling  and  the  child  listening  and  copying 
or  doing  whatever  he  is  told  to  do.  This  really  kills  the  great 
inquisitive  spirit  and  this  is  what  is  missing  from  our  new 
generation.  This  has  to  be  put  back  by  the  new  education  policy. 
We  are  talking  of  modernising  the  country.  We  talk  of  looking  ahead 
towards  the  next  century.  What  do  we  have  to  do?  It  is  really  not 
just  a  question  of  developing  a  technology  or  developing  an  expertise 
of  being  able  to  carry  out  certain  tasks.  The  real  question  is  what 
sort  of  a  mind  will  the  Indians  have  10  years  and  15  years  from  now. 
Will  it  cope  with  the  problems  that  it  has  to  face  at  that  time. 
Schools  such  as  the  Doon  stimulate  the  brain,  the  spirit  and  make 
one  self-reliant  in  one’s  thought.  They  also  make  one  work  as  a 
team,  work  together  and  develop  an  individuality  but  at  the  same 
time  within  the  scope  of  a  team. 

Perhaps,  a  good  illustration  is  a  book  that  I  am  to  release  after  I 
finish  speaking.  I  hope  that  soon  The  DOSCOS  Story’  tells — well  it 
has  got  all  the  list  of  all  old  DOSCOS  who  have  done  well;  the  only 
aberration  seems  to  be  that  they  put  me  right  in  front  but  they  have 
got  the  rest  of  it  in  a  correct  order.  They  have  put  all  the 
administrative  services,  all  the  foreign  services ...  right  at  the  back 
where  they  belong  and  they  have  got  those  people  in  front  who  have 
stuck  out  as  individuals  in  new  fields,  in  fields  where  one  would  not 
have  normally  expected  at  that  time  people  who  have  got  a  certain 
education,  certain  level  to  go,  but  this  really  illustrates  how  we  think 
and  this  is  the  type  of  thinking  which  can  be  good  not  just  for  India 
but  for  the  whole  world  as  we  approach  the  next  century. 

Another  aspect  of  the  school  has  been,  adventure — going  out 
trekking,  first  with  masters,  then  on  your  own.  I  still  remember 
Rampur  Mandi,  Jamnipur,  Nak  Tibba,  Doon  Valley,  Bakaria,  Dodi 
Tal,  the  Horse-Shoe  tracks,  Lacchiwalla . . .  It  is  this  what  brings  out 
the  character  of  the  boys.  Such  adventure  brings  one  in  contact  with 
the  splendours  of  nature,  brings  one  a  new  empathy  with  the 
environment;  some  of  our  programmes  expose  one  to  rural  India. 
All  this  builds  self-confidence  in  the  individual.  Education,  is  not 
just  a  question  of  marks  or  passing  exams  or  going  from  one  school 
to  another,  to  a  college  and  beyond.  Education  really  must  build  a 
better  human  being,  cultivate  an  awareness  of  the  world,  cultivate  a 
responsibility  towards  other  human  beings,  towards  nature, 
self-confidence  to  take  decisions  to  brave  hazards  and  to  face 
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consequences.  Classrooms  cannot  be  severed  from  the  totality  of  life. 

Of  course,  any  such  school  must  have  discipline.  Perhaps,  one  of  the 
exceptional  qualities  of  such  schools  is  that  they  can  enforce  this 
discipline  without  corporal  punishment.  Yellow  cards  and  red  cards, 
blue  cards  seem  to  be  enough  for  us  to  have  been  kept  in  line.  It 
was  really  one’s  own  conscience  that  became  the  task-master  and 
that  kept  one  in  discipline  and  this  is  another  factor  which  one  does 
not  get  in  many  other  schools.  You  have  yourself  mentioned  the 
school  prayers,  eclectic  from  all  religions,  a  unified  wisdom  coming 
out  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

A  good  Indian  today  is  secular,  proud  of  his  heritage,  his 
traditions,  his  diversity  and  culture  and  this  surely  must  be  the 
centrepiece  of  our  whole  system  of  education.  In  the  Doon  we  have 
to  work  in  the  machine  shops,  in  the  wood  working  shops,  and  take 
part  in  other  extra-curricular  activities.  This  develops  one  to  use 
one’s  hands  and  to  do  things  without  a  feeling  of  embarrassment.  At 
my  time  boys  went  to  work  in  villages  and  such  work  builds  a 
dignity  of  labour  into  everyone  when  one  leaves  the  school. 
Perhaps,  this  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  that  schools 
should  inculcate.  Gandhiji  had  said  that  toil  by  itself  is  not  adequate; 
you  must  enjoy  toil — a  very  Indian  thought  but  reflecting  dignity  of 
labour  in  Gandhiji’s  words.  It  is  not  merely  a  question  of  having  to 
complete  your  quotas  and  doing  your  extra-curricular  activities  but 
learning  to  enjoy  doing  that,  which  we  did.  The  dangers  of,  how 
should  I  put  it,  a  lumpen  intelligentsia  are  perhaps  much  more. 
Education,  vocational  training,  employable  skills,  self-employment, 
initiative  must  all  be  built  into  the  system.  The  Doon  does  that  very 
well. 

We  have  set  out  on  a  new  education  system.  You  have  raised 
certain  questions  and  mentioned  some  problems  about  it.  We  have  already 
been  considering  these.  You  have  talked  about  the  model  schools. 
Much  of  what  you  have  said  has  already  been  included  in  that. 
There  are  to  be  boarding  schools  and  full-time  schools.  The  attempt 
will  be  to  get  children  from  every  walk,  entirely  on  merit.  But  these 
are  all  questions  which  have  to  be  decided  and  we  are  doing  that. 
But  really  what  is  much  more  important  is  not  just  a  question  of 
how  a  school  is  going  to  run  or  how  the  schooling  system  is  going  to 
run.  The  first  question  we  want  to  ask  is  what  do  we  want  of  our 
education  system.  It  seems  like  a  very  simple  question  but  actually 
it  is  not  because  our  education  system  today  is  very  much  on  a 
materialistic  pattern.  The  question  that  we  really  have  to  ask 
ourselves  is:  Is  this  really  what  we  want?  The  American  Constitution  has 
listed  pursuit  of  happiness.  Are  they  really  achieving  it?  Is  technology 
bringing  happiness  to  the  world?  I  don’t  think  it  is.  Society  as  it  is 
developing,  developing  not  on  happiness  but  on  dissatisfaction.  If 
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you  think  about  it  for  a  minute  it  is  basically  dissatisfaction  today 
which  is  the  driving  force.  We  have  got  it  the  wrong  way  round.  Do 
we  want  India  to  go  down  the  same  road?  We  need  the  technology, 
we  are  going  to  develop  the  technology  and  from  what  I  have  seen 
in  the  past  months  we  are  equal  to  almost  any  country  in  the  world 
in  certain  technologies.  But  while  chasing  science  and  technology  we 
cannot  afford  to  lose  the  humanitarian  aspect,  the  spirit  of  the  man 
developing  as  character,  developing  as  personality. 

The  whole  of  South  Asia,  has  really  developed  and  has  gained 
strength  from  an  inner  strength  we  have  shared,  a  strength  of  spirit. 
This  is  left  behind  as  we  chase  technology.  We  are  going  to  develop 
technology  as  fast  as  we  can  but  we  must  now  concentrate  on 
building  the  spirit  as  well.  This  must  be  part  of  the  new  education 
system.  We  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  achieve  this.  This  is  why  we 
have  put  a  number  of  departments  together.  Somebody  asked  me  a 
question  today  as  to  why  has  education  been  reduced  in  value.  It 
used  to  be  a  Ministry  on  its  own.  Now  it  is  only  part  of  another 
Ministry.  But  what  is  education?  Education  ultimately  is  the 
development  of  the  human  being  and  that  cannot  be  restricted  only 
to  the  class  room.  It  is  a  much  wider  term  and  that  is  what  we  are 
trying  to  do.  Lastly,  let  me  wish  all  DOSCOS  good  wishes  for  the 
50th  anniversary,  more  specially  the  old  boys  from  Pakistan  who  are 
with  us  today.  May  I  wish  the  school  and  all  DOSCOS  all  the  best 
for  the  next  50  years. 


Education  for  All 


T^oday  is  the  birth  anniversary  of  Indiraji  and  our  thoughts  go  to 
her.  We  recall  the  innumerable  programmes  she  carried  forward  for 
the  benefit  of  Indian  people.  However,  there  were  certain 
programmes  that  were  closer  to  her  heart  than  others:  these 
concerned  the  welfare  of  children,  art,  science,  technology  and 
education.  It  shows  her  concern  for  the  all  round  development  of 
young  people. 

She  wanted  human  values  to  be  strengthened,  so  that  the  people 
of  India  could  march  faster  on  the  path  of  progress.  Education  is  the 
most  potent  instrument  in  our  hands  for  achieving  this.  Indiraji  said 
that  education  can  bring  about  complete  freedom  in  society. 
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Strengthen  democracy  and  overcome  dissensions  caused  by  caste, 
religion  and  so  on.  Education  is  the  panacea  that  can  heal  our 
wounds.  It  is  through  education  that  we  can  eradicate  the  evils  that 
have  been  persisting  through  the  centuries. 

When  we  formed  the  new  Government  we  had  made  a  promise 
that  we  would  bring  forward  a  new  scheme  of  education.  An  outline 
of  such  a  scheme  was  placed  before  the  country  a  few  months  ago. 
We  had  hoped  this  framework  would  elicit  debate  and  people  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  would  send  us  their  views  on  it.  We  have 
sought  the  views  not  only  of  academicians  but  of  common  people 
too.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  debate  that  has  been  started,  the 
way  people  are  giving  expression  to  their  views  on  it,  shows  that  it 
has  captured  the  interest  of  the  people  at  large.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
through  this  debate  a  really  good  scheme  of  education  will  come 
into  shape  which  can  mould  the  people  into  better  citizens. 

Our  education  system  today  suffers  from  many  shortcomings.  The 
chief  among  them  is  that  it  is  elitist.  We  must  change  this. 

Today  there  are  some  excellent  schools  and  quite  a  few  excellent 
colleges  in  the  country.  But  the  standard  of  most  of  the  schools  and 
colleges  is  very  bad.  Education  is  not  properly  imparted.  Primary 
schools  lack  teachers,  blackboards  and  buildings.  Our  effort  should 
be  to  see  that  even  the  poorest  get  the  best  education.  To  say  that  if 
we  open  a  few  high-quality  schools  we  shall  be  promoting  elitism, 
shows  confused  thinking.  Our  endeavour  is  to  provide  the  best 
education  to  the  poorest  and  we  are  taking  the  first  step  in  that 
direction. 

Through  this  Open  University,  education  will  reach  the  farthest 
corners  of  India.  Admission  to  it  will  not  be  open  only  to  those  who 
can  pay  thousands  of  rupees  as  fees.  Common  people  will  be  able  to 
get  best  education  possible  here.  We  must  see  that  this  University 
that  is  being  started,  the  concept  to  which  it  gives  expression,  the 
innovation  that  it  represents,  does  not  crumble  on  the  way.  It  should 
be  our  endeavour  to  see  that  it  should  make  education  available 
even  to  those  who  for  some  reason  or  other,  have  been  deprived  of  the 
opportunity — poor  people  who  could  not  continue  paying  the  fees, 
women  whose  education  was  interrupted  by  marriage  and  many 
who  wanted  higher  education  but  did  not  have  the  opportunity.  Our 
effort  is  that  anyone  who  seeks  education  will  find  it  here. 

We  hope  the  disciplines  taken  up  by  the  University  will  shape 
students  into  good  human  beings.  We  hope  education  will  be  provided 
not  only  in  science  subjects  but  also  in  humanities.  Students  should 
be  permitted  to  select  subjects  of  their  choice.  It  should  be  our  effort 
to  make  education  an  instrument  for  bettering  the  quality  of  life.  It 
should  not  be  mere  means  of  earning  a  livelihood;  it  should  also 
improve  the  quality  of  life.  If  we  want  education  from  here  to  reach 
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all  parts  of  India,  the  existence  of  the  University  should  be  widely 
made  known.  People  should  know  that  there  exists  an  Open 
University  here  and  education  here  is  open  to  them. 

We  must  make  full  use  of  the  media — print  as  well  as  electronic. 
An  atmosphere  should  be  created  to  make  it  well  known.  Instruction 
should  be  imparted  not  through  the  media  alone  but  also  through  study 
centres  and  colleges.  In  short  we  must  make  use  of  all  the  means 
open  to  us  to  reach  education  to  the  people.  This  is  a  great 
challenge  before  us.  First,  we  must  strengthen  this  University  in  every 
way,  make  it  successful,  and  secondly,  we  must  see  that  the 
education  from  here  reaches  every  village,  every  home.  No  one 
should  be  left  out. 

I  congratulate  you  and  I  hope  we  shall  soon  see  a  great  edifice  rise 
here. 


Message  of  Gurudev 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  once  more  with  you.  Let  me  first 
congratulate  all  those  who  will  be  receiving  their  degrees  today  and 
those  who  will  be  getting  the  Deshikottama  awards.  You  in 
Santiniketan  are  one  of  the  privileged  groups  in  our  country,  not 
just  because  you  are  getting  a  University  education  but  more  so 
because  of  the  type  of  education  that  you  are  getting  in  Santiniketan. 
Gurudev  mentioned  about  doctrines  from  dead  leaves.  You  can’t 
learn  doctrines  from  dead  leaves  of  books.  It  is  something  like 
Swami  Lokeswarananda  just  said,  it  is  not  just  a  question  of 
learning  or  imbibing  knowledge.  It  is  more  a  question  of  what  to  do 
with  that.  How  do  you  use  it?  It  is  a  question  of  the  wisdom  with 
which  you  apply  that  knowledge. 

Today,  we  find  the  education  system  in  India  with  many 
deficiencies  and  defects.  Perhaps,  the  biggest  problem  and  the  root  of 
the  problem  is  that  it  does  not  deal  with  the  world  as  jt  is  today.  We 
have  inherited  a  system  which  the  British  have  by  and  large  left  us, 
a  system  which  was  tailored  to  produce  clerks  to  work  in  the  offices 
in  those  days.  Our  old  system  of  one  guru  with  his  group  of  shishyas 
or  students  living  with  him  and  guru  having  full  responsibility  for 
the  total  development  of  the  personality  and  the  character  of  each 
child  with  a  lot  of  personalised  education,  personal  attention,  was 
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transformed  into  a  mass  education  system,  not  even  tailored  for 
what  we  need  today.  We  have  ended  up  today  with  an  examination 
system  that  requires  us  to  learn  by  rote,  mugging  up  various  things. 
This  is  based  on  memorising,  not  necessarily  on  understanding.  The 
examinations  do  not  test  how  a  child,  how  a  person  has  absorbed 
what  has  been  taught  to  him.  But  they  merely  test  what  he  has 
learnt.  It  is  not  a  test  or  a  measure  of  understanding  or  of  analysis. 
It  is  left  as  a  measure  of  what  we  read  and  what  we  have  learnt. 

Ancient  Greeks  used  to  say  that,  perhaps  even  more  important 
than  the  right  answer  is  knowing  how  to  ask  the  right  question.  We 
don’t  ask  enough  questions  in  our  institutions  of  learning  today.  An 
enquiring  mind  that  questions  what  it  is  told  is  not  developed,  is  not 
allowed  to  develop  in  our  institutions.  We  take  for  granted  without 
questioning  what  is  told  to  us,  what  is  taught  to  us.  We  must  be 
taught  to  ask  questions,  must  be  taught  to  ask  why  and  it  doesn’t 
matter  who  you  are  asking.  No  matter  how  senior  or  how  learned  he  is. 
That  hesitation  must  not  be  there.  We  are  to  develop  today  a  deep 
sensibility  in  our  minds,  in  the  minds  of  our  people.  A  probing 
mind  with  a  deep  sensibility  will  give  us  the  basic  strength  that  is 
needed  to  face  the  modern  world.  The  Italians  during  the 
renaissance  used  to  say  that  philosophy  and  art  must  be  mixed  with 
the  science  of  the  mechanisms  of  the  Universe.  This  is  what  we  have 
been  lacking  today.  We  have  developed  into  two  separate  cultures, 
one  based  on  science  and  technology  and  the  other  based  on  the 
arts,  on  philosophy,  on  literatures.  Science  and  technology  has 
developed  at  a  tremendous  pace.  It  has  in  many  ways  left  human 
development  behind.  There  was  a  time  when  both  developed  in 
parallel  and  man  was  able  to  keep  up  with  technology.  But  today 
with  the  speed  of  technological  development,  with  the  speed  of 
scientific  development,  the  human  being  is  getting  left  behind.  The 
spirituality  is  getting  lost.  And  this  is  one  of  the  primary  questions  in 
front  of  us. 

Will  we  be  able  to  develop  the  soul  at  the  same  speed  as  we  are 
developing  science  and  technology?  And,  of  course,  the  real  question 
is:  Will  we  be  able  to  make  full  and  proper  use  of  the  science  and 
technology  that  we  are  developing  if  we  are  not  able  to  develop  the 
soul,  if  we  are  not  able  to  develop  the  human  being  at  the  same 
pace?  Many  of  the  tensions  that  we  are  seeing  in  the  world  today  are 
basically  because  of  this  gap.  India  traditionally  has  been  a  country 
that  has  developed  on  more  spiritual  and  deeper  inner  strength.  We 
have  not  pandered  to  materialism  and  to  consumerism  weaknesses 
which  drags  us  in  particular  direction.  In  India  there  is  a  degree  of 
satisfaction  even  when  you  don’t  have  very  much.  There  is  a  degree 
of  happiness,  of  inner  strength  even  if  you  have  tremendous  physical 
difficulties  or  material  difficulties.  This  is  the  strength  that  has 
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allowed  India  to  remain  one,  that  has  given  its  strength,  that  has 
given  India  a  civilisation,  that  has  lasted  unbroken  for  five  thousand 
years.  Few  civilisations  in  the  world  can  match  that.  By  contrast,  we 
have  the  other  culture  which  is  being  thrust  upon  us,  to  which  we 
have  been  exposed — a  material,  a  consumerist  culture  which  has  as 
its  basic  driving  force  dissatisfaction.  It  is  a  dissatisfaction  that  makes 
you  want  more,  a  dissatisfaction  that  makes  you  work  harder,  it  is  a 
dissatisfaction  that  makes  you  strive  for  higher  ideals  unlike  in  the 
traditional  Indian  system  where  it  is  an  inner  strength,  a  spirituality 
which  makes  you  strive  for  more.  If  we  start  with  the  basis  of 
dissatisfaction  you  can  never  get  to  true  happiness,  an  inner 
happiness  and  this  is  the  question  that  is  really  in  front  of  us  today. 
On  the  one  hand,  we  cannot  reject  science  and  technology.  We  have 
to  use  it  for  the  betterment,  for  the  development  of  our  people.  On 
the  other,  it  is  no  use  having  science  and  technology  and  the  latest 
developments  if  we  are  not  happy,  if  we  are  not  satisfied,  if  we  are 
not  content  with  ourselves.  I  hope  that  Santiniketan  is  producing 
this  blend  atleast  to  some  degree. 

In  Santiniketan,  in  your  curriculum,  which  is  unique  in  the  sense 
that  it  builds  your  creativity,  it  builds  your  own  expression,  it  allows 
your  characters,  your  personalities  to  build.  In  Santiniketan,  book 
learning  is  interwoven  with  arts,  with  crafts,  with  poetry,  with  dance, 
with  drama,  with  songs.  It  is  this  that  builds  a  wider  perspective. 
You  have  a  glorious  heritage  in  Santiniketan,  a  heritage  going  back 
to  Gurudev.  Gurudev  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  first  to  realise  the 
difficulties  in  scientific  and  technological  development  of  the  human 
being  without  developing  the  spiritual  and  the  inner  human  being. 
And  he  set  out  to  just  develop  this  human  being.  And  that  has  been 
the  root  of  this  University  today. 

We  are  looking  ahead  to  a  new  education  policy — a  policy,  we 
hope,  will  be  able  to  bring  this  blend  together,  a  policy  which  will 
work  together  giving  true  employment.  Today  our  education  system 
produces  young  women  and  men  who  don’t  fit  into  the  real  world. 
We  have  to  change  this  and  model  it.  We  have  to  see  that  the 
education  system  does  not  make  our  young  men  and  women  not 
want  to  work.  Our  system  today  is  such  that  people  going  through  it 
only  want  white-collar  desk  jobs  with  fixed  government  type  salary, 
where  there  is  no  challenge,  where  there  is  nothing  to  strive  for.  This 
must  be  changed.  A  drive  must  come  into  our  younger  generation. 
We  hope  that  the  system  will  be  able  to  do  this.  We  have  invested  a 
lot  in  the  education  system.  But  the  results  that  we  have  got  from 
this  have  not  been  commensurate  with  the  investment.  Today  we 
must  analyse  how  we  can  concentrate  on  what  we  have  already 
done,  improve  what  we  have  already  done  and  better  what  we  have 
already  done.  We  have  increased  the  quality  of  education — the 
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number  of  students  going  to  schools  and  colleges  getting  degrees, 
getting  diplomas.  But  we  have  not  produced  quality.  We  have  not 
produced  young  men  and  womeq  who  can  really  meet  the 
challenges  that  the  country  is  facing  today. 

Yes,  individuals  in  certain  spheres  have  excelled  and  risen  to  great 
heights.  But  that  is  not  of  our  doing.  That  is  more  of  what  they  were 
able  to  get  out  of  the  system,  not  that  we  were  able  to  give  them.  We 
must  have  a  system  which  allows  everyone  to  rise  to  their  best  levels. 
So  they  can  serve  the  country  best,  not  again  just  in  producing 
material  wealth  or  producing  more  scientific  and  technical 
knowledge  but  in  truly  strengthening  the  country  in  having  a 
commitment,  a  duty  towards  the  country,  having  a  commitment 
towards  truth,  as  Swami  Lokeswarananda  said,  no  matter  which 
religion,  which  dharma  we  look  at. 

Perhaps  the  roots  of  any  education  that  you  get  or  anyone  gets  are 
teachers,  the  lecturers,  the  professors.  Unfortunately,  our  society  has 
not  given  the  respectability  and  the  position  to  these  people  that  it 
should.  That  reverence  is  not  there.  This  must  be  brought  back.  It 
does  not  come  just  with  salaries  and  perks.  It  requires  more  than 
that.  It  is  a  challenge  for  our  professors,  our  teachers  and  our 
lecturers  to  rise  to  these  levels  so  that  they  can  lift  the  students  to 
even  higher  levels.  We  have  seen  in  some  of  our  States  that 
education  as  it  is  today  is  not  doing  what  it  should.  Kerala  and 
Lakshadweep  are  amongst  the  two  best  educated  areas  but  the 
young  people  are  not  able  to  go  out  and  work.  We  are  facing  biggest 
unemployment  in  such  areas  and  this  is  what  we  would  like  to  cure 
with  a  new  education  system.  Our  students  have  to  look  towards 
new  India,  the  India  of  the  next  century,  the  India  of  the  next 
millennium.  We  have  to  now  work  to  see  how  we  will  take  India  in 
to  the  next  millennium.  Are  we  going  to  be  fully  prepared?  Are  our 
industries,  our  laboratories  going  to  be  equal  to  those  of  any  other 
country?  And  if  we  are  to  achieve  that  then  we  must  start  working 
now.  We  must  start  working  in  the  correct  direction  to  improve  the 
quality,  to  improve  our  dedication  and  commitment  towards  that 
goal.  We  have  to  see  that  this  feeling  spreads  to  every  institution  in 
the  country.  Visva-Bharati  with  Gurudev’s  foundations,  his  thoughts, 
his  ideas,  the  depth  of  feeling  that  he  has  expressed — with  Gurudev 
you  have  the  advantage  of  having  as  your  founder,  perhaps,  the  last 
in  a  series  of  sages  that  India  has  produced — it  is  this  depth,  it  is  this 
spirituality  that  must  percolate  to  other  institutions.  Next  year  we 
will  be  celebrating  the  125th  anniversary  of  Gurudev’s  birth.  I  hope 
that  you  in  Santiniketan  will,  during  this  year,  spread  the  message  of 
Gurudev  to  every  corner  of  India,  perhaps,  even  beyond  our 
boundaries  to  other  countries  in  the  world. 


Bridging  Traditional  and  New  Values 


Just  a  few  months  ago.  I  was  at  my  old  school  and  we  were 
celebrating  our  fiftieth  anniversary  and  here  standing  amongst  you  I 
feel  a  litle  bit  like  a  new  boy.  May  I  congratulate  you  on  your 
hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary. 

Your  school  started,  your  headmaster  just  said,  with  a  bit  of  a 
crisis.  In  1835,  when  Mr  Anderson  took  in  two  Harijan  boys,  the 
school  had  to  close  down,  but  perhaps  it  was  that  very  stand, 
principal  stand,  that  has  given  you  the  roots  and  the  strength  that 
you  have  today. 

Education  must  be  a  great  equaliser  in  our  society.  It  must  be  the 
tool  to  level  the  differences  that  our  various  social  systems  have 
created  over  the  past  thousands  of  years.  Education  has  to  be  the 
key.  We  have  made  many  laws  but  social  change  cannot  be  brought 
about  by  legislation.  It  has  to  be  brought  about  in  society  itself  and 
the  starting  point  has  to  be  at  the  root  and  that  is  education.  We 
have  started  a  debate  on  the  education  system  as  it  is  today.  I  myself 
have  many  doubts  about  how  our  system  works.  That  is  not  to  say 
that  there  are  schools  which  rise  above  the  faults  in  our  system  but 
by  and  large  I  think  our  basic  thinking  has  gone  astray.  When  we 
talk  about  trying  to  have  better  schools  I  am  told  I  have  elitist  idea 
of  education.  I  feel  I  have  exactly  the  reverse  because  I  feel  that  the 
system  we  have  got  today  is  elitist,  because  we  gave  one  set  of  what 
are  really  very  old  schools  from  the  government  side.  I  don’t  want  to 
give  you  the  numbers  but  if  you  go  and  see  you  will  know  how  short 
they  are  of  teachers,  how  short  they  are  of  basic  facilities,  how  many 
don’t  have  black  boards,  how  many  don’t  have  school  buildings  and 
well — the  list  is  enormous.  But  those  people  who  talk  of  elitism 
accept  that  the  majority  of  children  cannot  get  good  schools  and  only  a 
minority  which  can  have  access  to  good  schools  or  what  are  referred 
to  as  elitist  schools  get  that  good  education.  I  feel  that  the  system 
today  is  very  elitist  and  this  is  what  we  have  got  to  change.  We  have 
to  give  good  education  to  every  child  in  the  country  and  that  does 
not  mean  reducing  the  good  institutions,  levelling  them  off  to  a 
common  denominator.  It  means  raising  the  bad  to  the  level  of  the 
good,  maybe  raising  the  good  to  even  higher  levels.  This  is  the 
challenge  that  our  education  system  faces  today. 

Our  system  must  be  such  that  it  prepares  the  younger  generation 
for  what  they  have  to  face  in  real  life.  Unfortunately,  most  of  our 
schools  and  colleges  do  not  do  this  today. 
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The  world  is  going  through  a  tremendous  technological  and 
scientific  revolution.  The  rate  at  which  technology  and  science  is 
advancing  is  well  beyond  the  capability  of  the  human  being  to  keep 
up  with  it  in  the  development  of  the  human  being  today.  Perhaps, 
this  is  part  of  the  root  of  our  problems  in  the  world.  A  little  earlier,  I 
was  at  Kalpakkam  and  as  you  know  Kalpakkam  is  our  newest 
reactor.  Today,  we  dedicated  the  fast  breeder  test  reactor  facility  to 
the  nation,  one  of  the  most  advanced  reactors  in  the  world.  Right  next 
to  it  we  have  Mahabalipuram,  another  great  source  of  traditional 
energy,  of  spiritual  energy.  Just  like  there  are  many  different  types  of 
generating  stations — thermal,  hydro  and  nuclear — our  religions 
tapped  the  spiritual  energy.  But  we  cannot  ignore  one  and  pretend 
that  we  will  get  fulfilment  of  a  better  human  being  by  developing  in 
only  one  direction.  It  is  basic  problem  that  our  new  education 
system  must  look  at.  I  don’t  pretend  that  we  can  solve  it  but  we  are 
only  eluding  ourselves  if  we  do  not  see  how  to  try  and  bridge  this 
gap  between  technological  and  scientific  development  and  the 
development  of  the  spiritual  side.  When  we  close  this  gap  or  try  to 
bring  the  two  positions  closer,  then  only  we  will  be  able  to  really  use 
this  technological  development  and  scientific  development  for  the 
full  benefit  of  humankind. 

Just  the  other  evening,  we  had  a  programme  on  television  linking 
six  nations  of  five  continents  using  13  satellites,  perhaps  the  most 
advanced  technological  feat  using  modern  technology.  Asking  for 
what?  The  disarmament — again,  perhaps,  the  most  misused 
scientific  development  of  our  times.  How  are  we  going  to  bridge  this 
gap?  It  is  only  with  developing  the  human  beings  at  the  same  rate  as 
we  develop  scientifically  and  technologically  that  this  gap  will  stop 
closing.  And  it  is  this  that  we  must  concentrate  on  in  developing  our 
new  system.  Our  system  must  also  produce  young  men  and  women 
who  can  actually  go  out  and  work.  Unfortunately,  our  system  today 
is  not  such  a  system.  We  have  inherited  a  system  from  the  times 
when  we  were  colonised. 

At  that  time  the  basic  jobs  that  were  available  were  as  clerks  in 
offices  and  education  system  was  designed  to  produce  people  who 
would  make  very  good  clerks  in  offices.  Unfortunately,  we  are  still 
making  very  good  clerks  for  offices  but  there  just  are  not  so  many 
offices  and  this  is  leading  to  a  very  great  number  of  educated 
unemployment,  maybe  educated  unemployable.  This  problem  also 
must  be  tackled  with  the  new  education  policy.  Our  education 
system  produces  people  who  are  shy  of  working  at  anything  except 
at  a  desk.  They  are  not  willing  to  touch  things  with  their  hands.  It 
seems  infra  dig,  it  is  below  their  dignity.  Our  education  system  must 
build  in  a  basic  dignity  of  labour.  Again,  the  system  is  targeted  for 
examinations  and  examinations  seem  to  work  best  at  least  under  our 
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system  when  children  learn  by  rote  or  mug  up  their  lessons.  They 
are  not  taught  normally  how  to  look  at  problems.  They  are  taught 
the  answers.  Perhaps,  it  is  more  important  that  children  today  know 
how  to  ask  the  right  questions  instead  of  just  knowing  the  right 
answers.  We  have  to  teach  the  children  today  to  have  the  strength  to 
question  what  the  teachers  are  telling  them.  Too  often  children  take 
for  gospel  whatever  the  teacher  or  the  parent  tells  them  and  they 
only  discover  when  they  are  much  older  than  things  are,  maybe 
slightly  different.  This  question,  this  inquisitive  spirit  must  be 
inculcated  right  in  school. 

Vocational  training  must  be  a  part  of  every  curriculum  and  a 
yearning  to  achieve,  to  strive  for  a  better  quality  to  achieve  better 
results  must  be  there.  Satisfaction  is  perhaps  the  worst  enemy  to  an 
improvement  in  quality,  to  an  improvement  in  standards  but  at  the 
same  time  the  reverse  can  be  even  more  damaging,  if  our  society  is  to 
only  progress  or  advance  with  a  basic  dissatisfaction  as  a  consumer 
society  does,  as  a  more  materialist-oriented  society  does.  There  is  a 
dissatisfaction  that  you  don’t  have  enough,  that  your  lot  is  not  good 
enough,  somebody  else’s  lot  is  better.  When  you  try  to  strive  for  that 
you  strive.  When  you  get  that,  you  are  still  dissatisfied,  you  want  to 
go  further  and  it  is  that  drive  which  gives  a  thrust  to  development 
but  any  drive  that  is*  basically  based  on  dissatisfaction  or  a  yearning 
for  more  cannot  lead  to  satisfaction  or  fulfilment  and  this  is  where 
the  basic  question  between  the  traditional  Indian  values  and  the 
new  values  that  we  are  seeing  today  comes  in.  What  are  we  really 
striving  for?  Is  it  a  fulfilment  or  is  it  a  dissatisfaction  but  tremendous 
material  advancement?  Perhaps,  the  answer  lies  somewhere  in 
between,  perhaps  in  bridging  the  two.  This  must  come  out  of  our 
new  education  system.  Education  must  not  be  confined  to  the 
class-room.  We  have  just  seen  some  of  our  sportsmen,  some  of  your 
toppers  and  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  see  young  boys  going  up  to 
such  heights  in  their  particular  fields.  We  must  try  to  broaden  this 
base,  try  to  have  more  extra-curricular  activities,  more  involvement 
of  young  people  in  things  other  than  their  studies,  in  their  basic 
subjects.  Of  course,  today  this  is  part  of  an  elitist  system  but  to 
destroy  that  elitist  system  we  must  make  it  part  of  every  school. 

You  have  today  completed  150  years  and  you  look  ahead  to  the 
second  half  of  your  second  century.  Let  it  be  as  rewarding  and  as 
challenging  as  your  first  150  years.  I  hope  the  contribution  that  your 
school,  your  boys  make  towards  India,  its  development,  its  roots,  its 
old  values  will  be  in  the  direction  that  we  want  to  take  India  and 
that  your  involvement  flows. 

We  look  forward  to  your  involvement  in  producing  our  new 
education  policy  and  I  hope  that  our  young  friends  will  find  that 
rewarding. 


For  Freedom,  Peace  and  Development 


I  FIRST  congratulate  you  on  getting  together  to  celebrate  the 
International  Youth  Year  in  Delhi  today. 

The  Year  of  the  Youth  has  brought  together  not  only  today  but 
on  other  occasions,  across  the  world,  the  youth  of  the  world.  We  in 
India  have  had  some  programmes  which  have  got  the  Indian  youth 
together.  Whenever  we  look  at  what  we  have  to  do,  the  challenges 
ahead  of  us  immediately  are  for  the  youth  because  whatever  we  do 
must  be  such  that  the  youth  today  get  a  better  opportunity  than  we 
got  in  our  time.  That  will,  really,  be  the  only  achievement  that  we 
can  leave  as  a  legacy  behind  us. 

The  dreams  of  the  youth  are  not  very  different  across  the  world. 
In  today’s  turbulent  situation,  everybody’s  mind  immediately  goes  to 
peace  and  how  peace  can  be  achieved.  Dreams  of  future 
development,  dreams  of  an  end  to  strife,  all  must  start  with  peace 
and  friendship  across  the  world. 

The  Festival  is  a  small  contribution  from  the  non-aligned  towards 
the  International  Youth  Year.  The  non-aligned  have  always  felt  that 
the  world  must  be  free  for  everyone  to  be  able  to  speak  out — speak  his 
mind,  discuss,  argue,  debate  various  postulates.  And  this  can  only 
be  done  in  a  world  that  is  not  aligned,  in  a  world  that  does  not  have 
pre-defined  answers  to  problems  which,  perhaps,  have  not  even 
appeared  yet.  We  feel  that  the  Non-Aligned  Movement  is  the  only 
Movement  which  gives  the  world  this  freedom  in  a  way  removing 
national  barriers  as  limits  to  democracy.  Democracy  must  be  raised 
to  the  international  level  where  each  country  is  free  to  speak  its 
mind  on  issues,  on  problems  that  it  faces.  This  can  only  come  about 
through  non-alignment.  The  Non-Aligned  Movement  also 
represents  peace,  progress  and  co-operation.  We  stand  for  a  certain 
idealism  where  principles  are  not  subjugated  to  political  positions, 
where  innovation  is  used  to  solve  problems,  where  new  spirit  comes 
alive  to  bring  the  people  of  the  world  closer. 

The  Youth  must  be  involved  and  cannot  leave  this  just  to  the 
older  generation.  The  youth  must  think  anew,  involve  themselves  in 
world  affairs.  The  first  step  is  getting  to  know  each  other.  This 
reduces  any  barriers  that  might  have  been  built  up.  Such  festivals 
help  in  getting  to  know  each  other.  I  hope  that  the  contacts 
established  here  will  not  be  limited  to  the  few  days  that  you  are  here 
but  will,  in  fact,  continue  for  a  long  period  and  build  bonds  not  just 
between  individuals  but  between  the  countries  that  the  individual 
comes  from. 
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We  have,  in  the  Non-Aligned  Movement,  stood  for  peace.  We 
have  raised  our  voice  on  disarmament.  We  have  stood  for  end  of 
colonialism,  end  of  imperialism  in  every  form.  Today,  South  Africa 
is  the  last  vestige  of  colonialism,  of  racialism  and  we  must  remove 
apartheid  from  South  Africa.  The  voice  of  the  youth  must  come 
united  on  this  issue.  There  can  be  no  division  when  basic  human 
dignity  and  human  rights  are  in  question.  The  democracy  of 
sovereign  states,  the  free  expression  and  speech  in  NAM  are  critical 
for  the  development  of  humanity. 

But  there  is  another  aspect  which  worries  almost  all  countries 
today,  that  is,  an  economic  system  for  world  economic  order.  We,  in 
the  developing  countries,  feel  that  the  order  is  not  equitable.  It  does 
not  do  justice  to  the  developing  countries.  Some  developed  and 
industrialised  countries  feel  that  they  are  not  getting  a  fair  deal.  It  is 
time  that  we  all  put  our  heads  together  and  produce  an  order  which 
is  equitable,  which  is  just  and  which  serves  every  country  on  this 
globe.  We  have  produced  a  paper  with  certain  points  which  we  feel 
are  relevant  to  developing  countries.  We  are  willing  to  discuss  this 
and  debate  this  and  come  to  a  paper  which  is  acceptable  to  all.  It 
must  be  brought  about  by  working  together.  It  must  be  brought 
about  in  a  mood  of  co-operation — co-operation  for  the  total  growth 
and  development  of  humanity. 

Our  primary  object  in  any  developing  country  is  to  have  the 
maximum  development  for  our  people,  to  see  how  we  can  bring 
modern  technology  and  science  to  bear  on  the  problems  that  faced 
the  poorest  of  the  poor  in  our  countries.  We  have  seen  that  there  is 
no  one  rule  which  can  apply.  The  systems  must  be  modified  and 
made  for  each  country.  Too  often,  we  are  told  that  this  is  the  best 
way  or  that  is  the  best  way  but  the  fact  is  each  country  must  develop 
its  own  way  of  development.  We,  in  India,  have  chosen  our  own 
way  and  we  are  proud  that  it  has  worked.  It  has  worked  to  make 
India  self-reliant  on  the  food  front.  It  has  worked  to  make  India  self- 
reliant  on  her  industry  and  promote  her  defence.  It  has  helped  India 
to  develop  technologies  which  few  countries  in  the  world  have. 

We  have  seen  that  this  has  come  about  not  by  taking  the  world  of 
one  system  or  another  but  by  developing  our  own  system.  It  is  this 
strength  that  has  helped  India  remain  free  in  the  true  meaning  of 
the  word,  being  able  to  speak  one’s  mind  on  every  issue  and  not 
being  pressurised.  It  has  allowed  us  to  develop  new  ideas,  new 
thoughts.  It  has  given  new  hopes  to  our  people.  It  has  produced  a 
new  vision  amongst  the  youth  in  India  who  look  towards  a  new 
India  growing  from  the  foundations  that  have  been  laid  during  these 
past  years.  We  look  for  peace  in  the  world  not  through 
confrontation,  not  through  a  deterrent  because  we  believe  that  no 
form  of  deterrent  can  lead  to  peace.  By  its  very  definition,  ‘deterrent’ 
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means  rise  in  levels  of  armament.  We  on  the  contrary  believe  the 
only  way  to  bring  about  peace  is  through  peaceful  coexistence, 
through  getting  to  know  each  other,  trust  each  other,  through 
building  up  a  bond  between  countries,  a  peaceful  coexistence 
between  systems  which  are  different,  between  people  that  are 
different,  not  forcing  our  system  on  another  people.  In  a  way,  it  is 
not  very  different  from  the  crusade  of  the  middle-ages  when  one 
system  professed  to  be  better  and  forced  its  will  on  other  systems. 
This  cannot  lead  to  peace.  We  must  learn  to  live  with  each  other  in 
our  diversities. 

Our  previous  Prime  Minister,  Indira  Gandhi  has  said,  “Our  world 
is  small  but  it  has  room  for  all  of  us  to  live  together  in  peace  and 
beauty.  Let  us  live  together.  Let  us  work  for  a  guarantee  of  peace.” 
Your  songs  and  dances  are  the  heritage  of  the  world.  While  we 
modernise,  while  we  develop  technology  and  science  at  a  rate  which 
was  unimagined  even  a  few  years  ago,  we  must  keep  in  mind  that 
the  spirit  of  our  tradition,  our  heritage  is  not  lost  in  this  technology. 
Modernising  one’s  mind  should  not  mean  losing  our  sense  of  values 
and  our  heritage.  We  in  India,  will  not  allow  this  to  happen.  In 
India  we  have  always  felt  that  happiness  is  something  which  comes 
from  within,  it  is  not  something  that  can  be  given  or  built  by 
material  aspects.  It  is  a  spiritual  aspect  and  it  is  as  such  that  we 
must  look  for.  We  today  are  looking  at  a  new  system  of  education  in 
our  country  to  help  bring  this  about.  We  have  declared  12  January 
as  National  Youth  Day — Vivekananda’s  birthday — one  of  our  sages 
who  had  enlightened  our  lives.  We  hope  that  the  youth  of  India  will 
participate  fully  in  all  these  programmes.  We  look  forward  to  the  non- 
aligned  youth  to  raise  their  voices  for  freedom,  to  raise  their  voices 
for  peace  and  for  development. 

I  wish  all  the  best  at  this  conference  and  I  would  like  to  declare 
the  NAMYFEST  open. 


Culture  Is  Our  Way  of  Life 


It  gives  me  great  pleasure  today  to  inaugurate  the  Eastern  Zonal 
Centre  for  Culture.  We  started  this  scheme  some  months  ago  and  in 
the  eight  months  that  have  passed  since  we  first  thought  of  this  idea, 
we  have  already  been  able  to  set  up  two  centres  and  I  believe  in  the 
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next  coming  months  we  will  be  able  to  do  roughly  a  centre  a  month 
to  complete  the  whole  set  by  the  middle  of  next  year. 

As  the  Minister  of  Culture  has  just  said  the  concept  of  these 
centres  is  to  develop  the  cultures  not  just  of  the  regions  but  the 
cultures  within  the  regions  and  to  allow  each  culture  to  flower  and 
bloom  to  its  maximum.  You  have  compared  it  to  a  bouquet  of 
flowers;  I  would  prefer  to  compare  it  to  a  garden  of  flowers  where 
the  flowers  are  still  blooming  and  growing  and  not  cut  and  out  of 
the  water. 

We  see  India,  we  see  the  strength  of  India  in  its  many  cultures,  in 
its  diversity.  It  is  in  developing  these  separate  cultures,  to  their 
individual  heights  that  we  will  strengthen  India  and  I  hope  that 
these  centres  will  give  a  direction  and  dynamism  towards  this. 

These  centres  will  concentrate,  maybe  on  the  fine  arts,  dance, 
music,  painting  but  actually  the  word  culture  has  a  much  broader 
meaning  than  just  that.  The  fact  is  that  Indian  culture  today  is  the 
way  we  live,  the  way  we  work,  our  good  habits  and  our  bad  habits. 
Whether  we  strive  to  the  greatest  heights  in  perfection  in  particular 
fields  of  art,  craftsmanship,  whether  we  strive  for  new  frontiers  in 
science  or  technological  development  or  we  chew  paan  and  spit  it  on 
all  the  walls,  whether  we  hang  our  washing  out  on  the  front, 
whether  we  clean  our  houses  and  throw  the  rubbish  on  the  main 
road — all  this  is  our  culture.  And  today,  when  we  look  ahead 
towards  India  that  we  would  like  to  develop,  the  India  that  we 
would  like  to  be,  we  have  to  identify  which  aspects  of  this  culture  we 
want  to  develop  and  which  aspects  of  this  culture  that  we  have  got 
with  us  today  we  do  not  want  to  develop. 

We  have  to  cultivate  a  positive  work  ethic,  a  work  culture  that 
gives  us  a  productivity  and  quality  in  our  goods  whether  they  are 
finely  crafted  works  of  art  or  whether  they  are  industrial  goods.  We 
have  to  get  a  certain  standard  of  perfection.  We  have  to  have  a 
feeling  in  the  man  who  is  making  it,  who  is  processing  it,  to  try  to 
strive  for  the  very  best,  try  for  perfection  and  not  to  be  satisfied  with 
a  half  completed  job.  We  have  to  invoke  a  certain  social 
responsibility  in  our  society.  We  have  to  see  how  we  can  adapt 
ourselves  from  what  we  are  to  what  we  would  like  to  be  and  where 
we  would  like  to  take  India. 

Tagore  has  said,  “Cherish  the  ideal  of  perfection  and  to  that  relate 
all  your  work  and  all  your  movements.”  Nothing  could  be  truer 
today.  Nothing  could  be  more  what  we  subscribe  to.  We  hope  that 
these  centres  will  not  just  look  at  art,  at  dance  and  music  with  a 
closed  myopic  view.  We  must  see  how  our  art  and  culture  can 
develop,  how  it  can  be  made  stronger,  how  its  roots  can  be  sent 
deeper.  It  must  encompass  our  way  of  life. 
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A  month  ago,  I  opened  a  Centre  at  Patiala.  Our  attempts  should 
be  not  to  waste  our  resources  on  big  buildings,  on  infrastructure  but 
to  try  to  strive  to  reach  out  to  the  people,  not  just  limit  ourselves  to 
the  urban  areas,  get  out  to  the  rural  areas,  not  limit  ourselves  to 
formal  halls  and  stadia  but  also  go  out  to  the  markets  and  melas  and 
try  to  involve  all  the  people  in  our  activities.  We  must  see  that  there 
is  adequate  exchange  of  culture,  dance,  music,  thought  and  ideas 
between  the  seven  centres.  We  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  set  up  a 
festival  in  Delhi,  a  cultural  festival  starting  from  next  winter, 
perhaps,  in  which  all  the  zonal  centres  could  compete,  show  the  best 
of  their  zones,  their  ideas,  their  areas  of  each  State  or  each  part  of 
the  State.  We  look  forward  to  these  centres  catching  the  imagination 
of  the  people. 

Bengal  has  been  a  centre  of  art,  music  and  dance  for  many 
generations.  This  tradition  of  Bengal  must  be  made  stronger,  must 
be  brought  home  to  the  rest  of  the  country  just  as  we  must  build  the 
traditions  of  all  the  other  States  that  come  within  the  purview  of  this 
Centre. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  inaugurate  this  Centre.  I  wish  you  all 
the  best  in  the  coming  years  and  I  hope  to  see  your  work  in  Delhi 
next  winter. 


Punjab  Is  an  Integral  Part  of  India 

I  AM  VERY  happy  to  be  with  you  and  to  hear  you.  I  had  some 
misgivings  in  the  morning,  fearing  you  would  all  be  speaking  in 
Punjabi,  making  it  difficult  for  me  to  follow  you.  But  you  all  spoke 
in  English.  With  your  permission  I  shall  speak  in  Hindustani. 

Since  the  last  Punjabi  Congress  a  great  deal  has  happened.  There 
were  many  problems  and  difficulties,  the  like  of  which  Punjab  had 
not  faced  earlier.  And  still,  as  we  can  see,  Punjab  has  been  able  to 
meet  the  challenges.  We  saw  that  following  the  accord  signed  by 
Sant  Longowal  and  me  a  climate  was  created  in  Punjab  and 
elections  were  held.  As  I  said  before  the  elections  and  after,  in  these 
elections  the  fight  was  not  so  much  between  the  parties,  although  of 
course  parties  were  fighting  the  elections.  The  issue  was  whether  the 
votes  would  be  cast  in  favour  of  extremism  or  against  it.  That  was 
the  issue  before  the  people  of  Punjab. 
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The  people  of  Punjab  have  demonstrated  to  the  country  and  to  the 
world  that  they  have  had  enough  of  extremism,  that  they  want  to 
lead  peaceful  lives,  want  to  carry  on  their  work  for  their  progress  and 
betterment  and  they  voted  in  the  elections  in  unprecedented 
numbers.  In  1980  the  percentage  of  voters  who  exercised  their 
franchise  was  62,  but  in  1985,  when  the  extremists  had  given  a  call 
to  the  people  not  to  vote,  to  boycott  the  elections,  the  percentage  of 
people  voting  was  68.  The  people  have  thus  answered  the  extremists 
that  they  want  to  follow  the  path  of  elections,  the  path  of  democracy 
but  not  the  path  of  extremism.  It  is  true  that  it  was  the  Shiromani 
Akali  Dal  that  was  victorious  in  the  elections  and  we  secured  fewer 
seats,  but  the  real  victory  went  to  the  country,  to  India. 

Today  we  must  look  towards  the  future  of  Punjab.  But  as  we  look 
beyond,  we  must  also  not  forget  the  traditions  of  Punjab,  the 
heritage  of  Punjab.  Whenever  India  ws  invaded,  it  was  Punjab  that 
faced  the  challenge  and  fought  them.  Sometimes  they  won, 
sometimes  they  lost.  What  is  indisputable  is  that  every  culture 
making  its  way  into  India  first  found  itself  in  Punjab.  The  secret  of 
the  vigour  of  Punjab  lies  in  the  fact  that  over  the  past  four  or  five 
thousand  years  diverse  cultures  came  into  Punjab  and  were 
assimilated.  Thus  a  vibrant  culture  was  evolved.  Punjab’s  culture  is 
not  of  a  recent  date.  Harappa,  Ropar  and  Sangol  all  lie  in  Punjab.  It 
is  an  inalienable  part  of  the  history  of  India.  Be  it  the  Vedas  or  the 
Mahabharata,  they  were  created  on  the  soil  of  Punjab.  Then  followed 
the  Sufis,  the  Bhakti  Movement  and  saints  such  as  Baba  Farid, 
Bhulleshah,  Guru  Nanak,  Guru  Gobind  Singh.  There  is  thus  an 
unbroken  history  of  culture,  ideas  and  teachings  to  show  us  the  way. 

What  can  be  nobler  today  than  the  words  of  Guru  Nanak:  Let 
one  be  a  Hindu,  a  Turk,  a  Persian  or  an  Imam — they  are  all 
members  of  mankind  and  that  is  their  identity.  What  other 
utterance  can  show  the  way  better  to  Punjab,  to  India?  The  writers, 
the  poets  of  Punjab  have  shown  light  to  the  entire  country.  It  was  in 
a  way  Guru  Gorakhnath  who  initiated  the  literary  tradition  of 
Punjab.  Then  followed  Shah  Hussain,  Ali  Hyder,  Bhai  Gurudas, 
Bhai  Mani  Singh.  Waris  Shah  wrote  the  classic  poem  Hir-Ranjha. 
Bhai  Bir  Singh  linked  the  writings  of  ancient  authors  to  the 
contemporary  literature.  The  twentieth  century  has  seen  Mohan 
singh,  Ishwar  Chand  Nanda,  Surendra  Singh  Narula,  Teja  Singh 
and  hundreds  of  others.  But  the  process  has  not  ended.  The  tradition 
is  still  alive,  streaming  towards  the  future,  lighting  up  the  path  for 
Punjab  and  for  India. 

We  must  see  that  all  this  reaches  every  nook  and  corner  of  Punjab. 
The  strength  of  India  is  derived  from  its  population,  but  the  real 
strength  comes  from  the  people  of  different  religions,  different 
languages  and  different  regions  who  stand  united  as  one  people.  We 
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have  diverse  cultures  and  traditions  and  to  some  extent  diverse 
heritage.  It  adds  to  our  strength  if  each  cultural  group  increase  its 
own  strength.  Thus  Punjab,  Bengal,  Tamil  Nadu,  Uttar  Pradesh, 
Assam,  Nagaland  and  all  other  regions  should  enrich  their  cultures, 
but  under  one  banner,  that  is  India.  If  we  try  to  forge  one  culture 
for  the  whole  of  India  it  will  weaken  the  country  and  break  it  up. 
For  long  the  Congress  and  Free  India  have  been  endeavouring  to 
advance  the  culture  of  each  State  under  the  shelter  of  India  and  we 
have  taken  a  number  of  steps  to  establish  centres  for  different 
regional  cultures.  It  is  our  endeavour  through  these  centres  to 
revitalise  the  cultures  of  all  regions.  Culture  does  not  mean  only 
singing,  dancing  poetry  and  literature.  Culture  means  a  way  of  life. 
Culture  is  the  way  we  live  and  work  and  fashion  the  beauty  of  our 
cities  and  villages.  We  thus  have  to  see  how  best  we  can  pursue  this. 
By  preserving  the  culture  of  each  province,  by  developing  each 
language  and  its  literature  we  can  knit  India  together.  Punjab  has 
shown  us  the  way,  not  only  in  religious  matters  but  in  everything. 

Which  other  religious  group,  which  other  province  follows  the 
tradition  that  one  son  in  each  family  will  be  brought  up  as  Flindu 
and  another  as  a  Sikh?  In  Punjab  alone  it  is  decided  beforehand 
that  one  boy  will  follow  this  religion  and  another  that.  Punjab  also 
showed  us  the  way  in  another  sphere.  When  the  country  was  facing 
hardship  in  the  matter  of  food  and  we  were  being  forced  to  import 
foodgrains  and  were  under  the  burden  of  PL  480,  the  peasantry  of 
the  Punjab  rose  up  to  face  the  challenge  and  brought  about  the 
Green  Revolution.  In  industries  too  the  zest  that  is  seen  in  Punjab  is 
not  equalled  anywhere  else  in  India.  It  is  true  that  till  recently  there 
had  been  a  lack  of  large-scale  industry  in.  the  State,  but  now  we  have 
set  up  an  electronics  complex  in  Chandigarh  and  a  coach  factory  in 
Kapurthala.  We  hope  that  this  will  generate  a  new  zeal  and  a  new 
vigour  in  Punjab  and  the  State  will  show  the  way  to  the  rest  of  the 
country  in  industrial  development,  too,  as  it  has  done  in  agriculture. 
In  the  meantime  we  are  faced  with  a  new  challenge.  We  are  now 
producing  wheat  in  large  quantities,  but  thirty  years  ago  we  were 
having  to  pay  enormous  amounts  for  the  import  of  wheat.  In  the 
same  way  today  the  bill  for  the  edible  oils  which  we  are  importing 
has  risen  steeply.  You  must  give  thought  to  this.  You  kept  the  flag 
flying  when  the  country  was  faced  with  starvation.  There  is  again  a 
challenge  before  you.  You  must  find  ways  to  bring  down  the 
imports  in  this  area  so  that  we  can  divert  our  resources  from 
consumption  to  development.  I  have  full  confidence  that  Punjab  will 
accomplish  this  task.  The  need  today  is  to  see  that  the  efforts  of 
Punjab  are  not  thwarted.  We  have  no  consider  how  we  can  find  new 
ways  and  accelerate  the  development  of  Punjab. 

The  people  of  Punjab  have  always  displayed  great  courage  and 
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initiative.  The  need  for  these  qualities  today  is  even  greater  when  we 
have  to  break  new  ground.  In  a  way  the  revolution  that  has  been 
brought  about  in  industry,  in  agriculture,  is  only  the  first  step.  We 
have  now  to  take  the  next  step.  Our  next  step  must  be  aimed  at 
bringing  the  country  to  a  position  where  it  can  compete  with  the 
advanced  countries  of  the  world.  In  this  Punjab  must  show  the  way. 
Punjab  has  to  take  the  first  step.  We  have  seen  that  Punjab  can  do 
it.  Even  at  a  time  when  Punjab  was  being  crushed  under 
extremism  and  going  through  distressing  times,  the  peasants  of 
Punjab  did  not  leave  their  fields.  They  even  produced  a  record 
crop.  Punjab  must  leave  its  imprint  in  other  spheres  too.  You  have 
to  see  how  best  this  can  be  done. 

Science  and  technology  has  brought  mankind  closer  together. 
Similarly,  we  have  to  see  that  through  S&T  and  development  in 
Punjab  too,  the  rift  is  ended  and  people  are  brought  together  and 
become  stronger.  We  shall  do  everything  possible  towards  this  end. 
We  shall  see  that  this  is  done  with  vigour  and  speed.  Lately  we  have 
observed  that  feelings  in  Punjab  are  mellowing  and  everyday  life  is 
returning  to  normal.  There  has  been  some  extremism,  some  terrorism 
in  evidence,  but  this  is  not  a  thing  which  one  can  switch  off  or 
switch  on  at  will.  There  are  still  a  few  people,  as  some  speakers  have 
pointed  out,  who  continue  to  pursue  the  path  of  extremism.  They 
have  no  religion.  They  are  only  following  extremism.  Even  today  we 
see  people  being  attacked  with  in  the  precincts  of  gurdwaras.  Sant 
Saheb  Singh  was  attacked  inside  a  gurdwara.  Can  anyone  seriously 
suggest  that  people  who  indulge  in  this  kind  of  thing  are  religious 
people?  The  only  religion  such  people  follow  is  extremism.  And  we 
have  to  answer  them  befittingly.  It  should  be  our  endeavour  to  see 
that  the  task  of  combating  extremism  is  not  left  entirely  to  the 
Government.  It  is  the  concern  of  every  body,  of  every  citizen,  and 
especially  so  in  Punjab.  We  have  to  generate  a  climate  which  would 
make  it  impossible  for  extremism  to  take  root  so  that  anyone 
indulging  in  acts  of  terrorism  is  immediately  isolated  as  a  monster 
and  a  criminal  and  hauled  up  for  punishment.  This  is  a  heavy 
responsibility  that  you  all  have  to  shoulder,  the  Punjab  Government 
and  the  Central  Government  has  to  shoulder.  These  sentiments  have 
to  be  impressed  on  the  people. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  the  Sikhs  in  foreign  countries, 
especially  where  they  are  in  sizeable  numbers.  Since  they  are  far 
away  from  the  country  they  may  be  cut  off  from  the  country  and 
may  be  even  the  news  that  reaches  them  becomes  distorted.  This 
frequently  results  in  giving  rise  to  wrong  notions  and  feelings,  raising 
discordant  voices  which  lend  support  to  hostile  forces.  We  must  reach 
these  Sikhs  in  foreign  countries  and  explain  to  them  that  the  people 
of  Punjab  are  following  the  path  of  peace,  the  path  of  progress,  and 
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endeavouring  to  reinstate  Punjab  as  the  foremost  State  of  the 
country.  We  must  explain  to  them  that  they  must  not  do  anything 
to  make  the  wheels  skid  and  throw  the  vehicle  out  of  grear.  We  must 
find  ways  to  eliminate  the  evil  wherever  it  is.  As  Pooran  Singh  said: 
“Let  the  places  and  mansions  prosper,  but,  even  more,  let  the  huts 
of  the  poor  prosper  and  my  sons  and  daughters  live  in  happiness.” 

We  must  see  what  else  the  Central  Government  and  the  Punjab 
Government  can  do  to  accelerate  the  pace  of  progress  in  Punjab,  to 
provide  employment  and  foster  a  faster  rate  of  development.  As  I 
said  one  phase  of  development  in  Punjab  has  been  completed.  The 
tempo  of  agricultural  growth  seen  in  recent  years  is  perhaps 
exhausted.  The  peak  has  been  reached  and  further  progress  is  bound 
to  be  slow.  Other  avenues  must  now  be  explored,  in  the  sphere  of 
industries  and  so  on.  We  must  address  ourselves  to  the  task 
together.  We  shall  need  your  support  in  this  too. 

I  shall  end  with  a  couplet  of  Guru  Nanak  Dev: 

Nanak  nam  chadhdi  Kala 
Tere  bhane  sarbat  da  bhala. 


The  Glorious  Heritage  of  Karnataka 


Ivarnataka  is  a  lovely  and  beautiful  land  with  a  glorious  heritage. 
You  have  just  spoken  about  your  heritage.  It  goes  back 
to  ancient  times.  Perhaps  it  is  the  beauty  and  the  diversity 
of  your  land  that  have  inspired  this  heritage,  this  great 
culture,  that  you  have  developed — from  your  beautiful  coastline,  the 
Mangalore  coast,  to  the  hills  of  Coorg,  the  rugged  plains  in  the 
north,  your  forests,  your  waterfalls,  your  rivers,  the  mighty  Cauvery. 
Karnataka  gives  us  gold  from  Kolar,  silk  from  Bangalore,  coffee 
from  Chickamagalur,  and  of  course,  sandalwood  from  Mysore. 
Kannada  taayige  namaskara. 

Unfortunately,  my  knowledge  of  Kannada  is  limited.  Karnataka 
has  traditionally  rallied  around  great  personalities.  It  would  only  be 
logical  that  Indiraji  had  such  warm  feelings  for  Karnataka  and  the 
people  of  Karnataka.  And  it  was  appropriate  that  when  she  was 
going  through,  perhaps,  the  most  difficult  period  she  opted  to  look 
towards  Karnataka  to  bring  the  Congress  back.  And  the  place  she 
chose  was  Chickamagalur — very  appropriately  named  the  “town  of 
the  young  daughter.” 


Address  to  the  Vishwa  Kannada  Sammelan.  Mysore.  16  December  1985 
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Karnataka  has  been  a  home  of  the  Indian  civilisation  for 
centuries.  Great  empires  have  flourished  on  this  land — the 
Shathavahanas,  the  Gangas,  the  Kadambas,  in  the  later  years,  the 
Chalukyas,  the  Rashtrakutas,  the  Hoysalas,  the  Rayas  of 
Vijayanagar,  and  later,  in  more  recent  times,  the  Bahamanis  in 
Gulbarga,  the  Adilshahs  in  Bijapur,  the  Wodeyars  here  in  Mysore. 
Then,  leading  up  to  the  British  period,  we  had  Hyder  Ali  and  Tipu 
Sultan,  who  fought  the  British.  We  cannot  forget  Rani  Kittur 
Channamma,  who  so  valiantly  fought  for  our  independence. 

In  just  today’s  papers  I  read  of  the  valuable  golden  sword  of  Tipu 
Sultan  being  recovered.  It  is  only  appropriate  that  this  happened 
during  the  Kannada  Conference. 

Karnataka  has  been  a  seat  of  learning  for  many  years.  It  has  been 
a  haven  of  tolerance,  starting  centuries  ago  with  Jainism,  which 
developed  a  sense  of  non-violence,  of  compassion.  Jainism  gave  us 
the  great  statue  of  Gomatesvara  at  Sravanabelagola  and  the  three 
gems,  as  they  were  called,  of  Kannada  literature — Pampa,  Ranna 
and  Janna.  This  was  followed  by  the  Bhakti  Movement  of 
Basaveswara,  Harihara,  and  later  Kumaravyasa  and  Purandaradasa. 
A  Vachana  of  Basavanna  perhaps  epitomises  the  spirit  of  tolerance 
in  an  inimitable  way.  I  can,  of  course,  only  read  it  to  you  in  English: 
“Do  not  meet  anger  with  anger.  Know  that  the  anger  of  the  body 
disfigures  it,  anger  of  the  mind  deprives  understanding.  Know  that 
the  fire  inside  your  house  destroys  it,  not  your  neighbour’s  house.” 

This  is  something  that  is  still  as  valid  as  it  ever  was — valid  not 
only  in  India  but  also  valid  for  the  world  today. 

Karnataka  has  also  inherited  all  the  best  that  there  is  in  art.  All 
over  Karnataka,  we  find  reminders  of  this  heritage  from  the 
immortal  remains  of  Hampi,  the  exquisite  friezes  at  Belur  and 
Halebid,  the  Gole  Gumbaj  at  Bijapur,  the  Nandi  Bull  out  here  in 
the  Chamundi  Hill. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  heritage  and  the  past  that  Karnataka  has  to 
offer.  It  is  also  in  the  present  that  Karnataka  has  shown  a  lead.  Four 
of  your  great  writers,  as  you  have  just  mentioned,  have  been 
honoured  with  the  Jnanpith  Award,  Shivarama  Karanth,  K.V. 
Puttappa,  Masti  and  D.R.  Bendre.  Other  famous  writers  like 
Gokak,  D.V.  Gundappa,  R.K.  Narayan,  A.K.  Ramanujan,  have 
enriched  literature.  In  drama  and  cinema  you  have  given  Girish 
Karnad  and  B.V.  Karanth.  Karnatak  music  is  famous  the  world 
over.  We  are  also  proud  of  your  engineers  and  scientists  like 
Visvesvaraya  and  Dr.  Ramanna,  your  cartoonist  R.K.  Laxman, 
your  sociologist  M.N.  Srinivas  and  your  economist  Dr.  V.K.R.V. 
Rao. 

I  have  only  mentioned  a  few  names  to  give  a  measure  of  your 
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contribution  towards  modern  India.  A  heritage  cannot  be  preserved 
in  a  museum.  It  has  validity  only  if  the  tradition,  the  culture,  that 
one  inherits  is  developed  further  and  enriched  and  we  leave 
something  a  little  better,  a  little  richer,  for  the  coming  generations  to 
inherit. 

Karnataka  had  contributed  fully  in  this  development.  Can  I  quote 
a  poem  from  B.M.  Srikantiah?  “What  is  the  language  in  which  we 
listen  to  sweet  song  and  story,  in  which  we  discover  the  pride  of  land 
and  people,  in  which  we  discover  poets  who  give  us  pride?  Kannada, 
our  language,  the  delicious  fruit  of  our  own  garden.” 

Karnataka  was  a  pioneer  in  modernisation.  Some  of  the  names 
that  I  mentioned  are  part  of  the  lead  and  direction  that  Karnataka 
has  given  India.  Your  hydro-electric  station,  the  Indian  Institute  of 
Science,  the  development  of  fundamental  research,  the  number  of 
major  public  sector  undertakings,  all  indicate  the  dynamism  of 
Karnataka.  You  have  just  mentioned  about  irrigation.  I  am  sure  that 
the  Kannada  Minister  who  is  here  (Shri  B.  Shankaranand)  will 
definitely  look  into  what  we  can  do. 

Karnataka  was  also  the  first  State  to  usher  in  democracy  in  India. 
In  1881,  over  a  hundred  years  ago,  for  the  first  time,  elected 
representatives  were  brought  in  by  the  Mysore  State.  The  freedom 
struggle  has  given  its  own  notable  names  and  Karnataka  has 
contributed  in  this  in  no  small  measure.  Gangadhar  Rao 
Deshpande,  N.S.  Hardikar,  Karnad  Sadashiv  Rao,  H.C.  Dasappa, 
U.  Srinivas  Mallya,  all  made  tremendous  sacrifices  for  us  to  be  free 
today.  We  must  remember  them  as  contributors  to  this  great 
heritage  of  Karnataka. 

Panditji  long  ago  said  that  all  languages  are  national  languages  to 
link  all  of  us  together.  Kannada  literature  has  benefited 
from  interaction  with  literatures  from  other  languages — Tamil, 
Marathi,  Telugu,  Urdu,  Sanskrit,  and  Hindi.  Perhaps  more  than 
any  other  State  in  India,  in  Karnataka  there  is  no  linguistic 
chauvinism.  There  is  no  attempt  at  building  a  barrier  between 
languages. 

Cultural  traditions  and  heritage  must  be  renewed  and  refreshed 
with  each  generation.  The  most  formidable  task  that  is  facing  your 
Conference  today  is  how  to  strengthen  this  heritage,  this  tradition, 
this  culture.  India’s  strength  lies  in  not  trying  to  produce  one 
culture.  Our  strength  is  in  the  independent  development  of  each 
culture  to  its  very  height  and  interaction  between  each  of  these 
cultures  to  produce  the  best  that  India  can.  This  is  real  challenge 
that  faces  us  today,  a  challenge  to  develop  the  culture  of  each  part  of 
our  country,  in  its  own  direction  with  its  own  heritage,  and  balance 
it  with  the  development  and  advances  that  science  and  technology 
have  been  making. 
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Science  and  technology  have  been  developing  fast  all  over  the 
world,  and  more  specially  so  in  India.  Because  we  started  so  much 
later,  this  poses  a  tremendous  question  to  us.  It  presents  a 
tremendous  problem  for  the  human  being.  India  has  traditionally 
concentrated  on  the  spiritual  development  of  the  common  people. 
Perhaps,  that  too,  is  an  indication  of  the  depth  of  our  heritage  and 
the  depth  of  our  culture. 

Now  we  are  faced  with  the  challenge  of  science  and  technology. 
We  must  develop  the  human  being,  the  spirituality  of  the  human 
being,  the  inner  human  being  at  an  equal  rate.  We  cannot  allow 
science  and  technology  to  dominate  and  lose  the  humanness  of  the 
humanity,  the  spirituality  within  us.  More  specially  so  in  India 
because  this  is  where  spirituality  has  traditionally  been  given  the 
weightage  that  demands. 

India’s  great  strength  is  in  this  unifying  factor  of  one  common 
spiritual  belonging.  It  is,  perhaps,  only  in  India  that  we  see  people 
from  one  religion  going  to  the  holy  places  of  people  from  other 
religions.  It  is  only  because  there  is  this  great  spiritual  depth  that  we 
can  face  the  challenge  of  modern  development  with  confidence. 

May  I  conclude  by  saying,  “Eesa  beku,  iddu  jaisa  beku”.  (We 
must  swim,  we  must  persevere,  we  must  win.) 


New  Thrust  to  Cultural  Development 


It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  today  on  the  Golden  Jubilee  of 
Kalakshetra. 

Kalakshetra  has  revived  the  Indian  dance  form  and  gone  beyond 
to  developing  it  further.  With  India’s  Independence  came  an  awakening 
from  200  years  of  the  colonial  domination  that  stifled  our  culture  as 
well. 

Today,  we  take  for  granted  what  was  perhaps  unthinkable, 
inconceivable  50  years  ago.  Almost  to  the  day  50  years  ago  in 
December,  1935,  when  Rukmini  Devi  Ji  gave  a  Bharat  Natyam 
recital  in  front  of  the  international  convention  of  the  Theosophical 
Society,  she  burst  upon  India’s  cultural  stage.  She  ushered  in  what 
was  so  prophetically  called  at  that  time  a  new  age  in  India’s  cultural 
revolution.  Nietzche  said:  “I  cannot  believe  in  a  God  who  does  not 
know  how  to  dance.” 


Speech  at  the  inauguration  of  the  Golden  Jubilee  of  Kalakshetra,  Madras,  16  December  1985 
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India’s  dance  has  been  traditionally  devotional.  It  has  been 
associated  with  our  temples.  It  has  been  divine  in  its  origin  and  it 
has  been  always  to  the  glory  of  God.  But  then  came  a  decay — a  reaction 
to  one’s  own  heritage  and  it  drove  dance  out  of  the  temples,  away 
from  the  divine.  It  reduced  what  was  the  high  point  of  our  culture 
and  rendered  it  furtive. 

Rukmini  Devi  Ji  and  her  contemporaries  have  brought  back  that 
dance  to  the  centre  stage.  She  has  remained  faithful  to  Bharat 
Muni’s  Natya  Shastra.  Yet  as  with  all  culture,  she  has  absorbed, 
assimilated  and  developed  it  further. 

Her  initial  inspiration  had  come  from  Pablova,  I  believe,  when  she 
was  in  Australia  almost  sixty  years  ago.  But  today  we  have  to 
develop  our  culture  further.  Much  of  our  cultural  development  after 
Independence  has  been  limited  to  a  few  who  have  appreciated  it.  It 
has  been  limited  to  the  knowledgeable.  It  has  not  permeated  down 
to  the  rest  of  our  society.  Culture,  dance,  music,  and  art 
must  all  integrate  to  make  a  total  concept  which  will  improve  every 
aspect  of  our  culture. 

We  are  trying  through  our  new  Zonal  Cultural  Centres  to  just 
develop  in  such  a  direction,  to  give  a  new  thrust  to  cultural 
development  in  all  our  States  and  in  all  our  regions,  to  try  to  show 
the  culture  of  one  region  to  another,  to  assimilate  the  best  in  all  and 
to  produce  a  better  new  direction  in  the  development  of  our  various 
aspects  of  culture. 

Kalakshetra  has  not  limited  itself  to  dance.  It  has  involved  music, 
painting,  crafts,  weaving,  drama  into  an  essential  unity  of  all  art 
forms.  But  we  must  go  further  today.  We  must  bring  this  to  the 
average  person.  Let  him  absorb.  Let  him  develop.  Let  him  assimilate 
some  of  our  old  traditions  and  heritage.  Let  him  benefit  from  it. 

Artists,  by  and  large,  are  lonely  people,  that  is,  they  live  with 
themselves.  Rukmini  Devi  Ji  has  said  that  the  task  is  to  develop  the 
latent  skill,  judgement  and  taste  that  is  in  every  child.  Education  of 
people  in  matters  of  art,  dance,  drama  leads  to  the  development  of 
the  taste  for  the  culture  of  the  country.  The  culture  after  all  is  much 
more,  it  is  a  much  broader  concept  than  just  the  highest  art  forms. 
Our  culture  today  is  how  we  live,  how  we  work,  the  highest 
achievements  of  our  artists,  our  dancers,  our  painters  and  our 
musicians.  But  it  also  includes  what  every  Indian  does.  It  is  all  part 
of  what  we  are.  It  is  our  culture.  But  what  we  have  to  try  and  do  is 
to  bring  the  better,  the  higher  points  of  this  cultural  development 
into  the  lives  of  the  average  Indian  who  today  has  no  contact  with 
our  heritage  and  with  our  rich  traditions  and  culture. 

We  have  to  awaken  the  sensibilities  amongst  the  young  but  not 
just  the  selected  few.  We  must  awaken  the  sensibilities  among  the 
masses. 
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Kalakshetra  has  been  a  symbol  of  national  integration,  has  been  a 
symbol  with  our  freedom  struggle  and  it  is  only  right  that  today 
when  we  celebrate  fifty  years  of  Kalakshetra,  we  pay  homage  to 
Bishop  Peter,  Dr.  Arundale,  Dr.  Annie  Besant  and  Chakravarty 
Rajagopalachariji  who  with  his  high  learning,  with  his  deep 
spirituality,  with  his  wisdom,  his  knowledge  and  his  unbending 
patriotism  did  so  much  for  our  country. 

I  would  like  to  end  with  a  credo  from  Rukmini  Devi  Ji:  “We 
need  people  with  taste  who  understand  the  new  but  never  sacrifice 
the  old,  who  understand  the  world  and  yet  remain  Indian;  who 
understand  the  gift  of  showmanship  without  showing  off  and  who 
provide  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  innate  beauty  and  spirituality  of 
our  culture  to  shine  forth  just  like  a  jeweller  who  by  merely 
polishing  the  surface  makes  the  jewel  shine  with  its  natural 
brightness.” 


Friendship,  Fraternity  Forever 


I  SEE  SO  many  familiar  faces,  friendly  faces  in  front  of  me  today 
and  I  am  extremely  moved. 

As  has  already  been  said,  the  real  force  behind  the  Asian  Games 
was  Indiraji.  It  was  her  courage  to  take  a  decision  in  late  ’80  to  hold 
the  games  exactly  two  years  later  in  1982.  That  enabled  us  to  have 
the  Asian  Games.  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Cho  realises  the  problems  that  are 
faced  when  Games  have  to  be  organised  and  when  that  has  to  be 
done  in  two  years,  you  can  imagine  the  efforts  that  had  to  be  made. 

It  would  be  absolutely  incorrect  for  any  one  person  to  take  credit 
for  what  happened.  This  was  the  effort  by  every  single  person  that 
was  involved — from  the  labourer  to  the  highest  Cabinet  Minister. 
And  it  was  because  there  was  total  co-operation  that  everything 
worked  out  so  well.  Maybe,  if  we  had  been  given  seven  or  eight 
years  to  prepare  everything  it  would  not  have  worked  out  so  well. 
But  for  that  we  have  to  thank  the  previous  Government. 

During  these  Games,  people  from  32  countries  got  together  and 
what  made  us  proud  was  the  camaraderie  that  was  displayed  in  the 
Village.  The  Games  are  important,  winning  and  losing  is  important 
but  there  can  be  no  meaning  to  an  international  sports  event  if  the 
youth  doesn’t  get  together  and  make  friends  with  each  other  and 
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make  bonds  that  not  only  bind  the  youth  but  bind  the  countries 
for  greater  friendship  and  greater  co-operation  in  our  individual 
endeavours. 

The  Asian  Games  was  a  window  for  the  world  to  see  what  India  is 
capable  of  doing  when  we  really  mean  business.  Like  Indiraji  said, 
“We  showed  to  the  world  that  India  can  do  it”.  And  this  is  what  we 
have  to  do  in  every  task  that  we  undertake  today. 

Today,  we  will  release  the  report  on  the  IX  Asian  Games  and 
bring  to  an  end  this  particular  part  of  the  Asian  Games.  Mr.  Cho 
will  be  holding  the  X  Asian  Games  and  he  will  take  over  from  us 
today.  I  hope  that  he  has  all  the  good  luck  that  we  had,  all  the 
co-operation  that  we  got  from  our  people,  and  that  the  games  in 
Seoul  are  even  more  successful  than  the  Games  in  Delhi. 

Everybody  put  in  tremendous  effort  but  I  must  specially  thank 
Sardar  Buta  Singh  as  Chairman  of  the  SOC.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to 
say  how  much  work  he  put  in.  He  said,  I  did  a  lot  but  the  fact  is  he 
did  most  of  it.  As  an  example  I  like  to  remind  him  that — 
I  think,  all  of  you  know  that  Sardar  Buta  Singhji  is  a  strict 
vegetarian — during  the  Asian  Games,  working  late  at  night  after 
almost  two  years  of  work  he  discovered  that  he  had  been  living  on 
chicken  patties. 

I  once  again  thank  everyone  that  participated  in  the  Games  and 
everyone’s  effort  that  made  it  possible.  I  would  like  to  end  with  just 
reminding  everyone  of  the  slogan  of  the  Asian  Games — friendship, 
fraternity  forever. 


Sports  and  Children 


It  is  panditji’s  birth  anniversary  today,  and  it  is  Children’s  Day.  I 
am  very  happy  to  be  among  you.  Eleven  thousand  children 
performed  dances  and  gave  demonstrations  in  yoga.  I  hope  you  will 
carry  on  the  same  spirit  and  bring  strength  to  India.  The  future  of 
India  belongs  to  its  children.  To  ensure  prosperity  of  this  future  we 
have  constituted  a  Ministry  of  Human  Resource  Development, 
which  will  have  within  its  jurisdiction  not  only  education,  but  many 
more  things  that  have  an  impact  on  the  development  of  human 
beings.  It  is  our  hope  that  with  the  coming  into  being  of  this  new 
ministry  a  new  spirit  will  be  generated  in  our  schools  and  the 
country  will  go  forward  at  a  faster  pace. 
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Today  the  children  have  assembled  here  to  be  selected  for  sports. 
Our  effort  is  to  see  that  sports  become  a  means  for  shaping  the 
character  of  our  youth.  Through  sports  they  must  learn  to  excel  as 
individuals.  They  must  also  learn  to  play  together  as  a  team.  We 
must  see  that  sports  are  for  sports  sake  and  not  for  winning  or  losing. 
Our  endeavour  should  be  to  build  healthy  bodies  through  sports  and 
make  ourselves  fitness-conscious. 

We  have  observed  that  in  international  competitions  our  players 
find  themselves  under  pressure  and  are  not  able  to  do  well.  We 
should  try  to  have  more  and  more  competitive  events  in  our  country 
so  that  our  sportsmen  become  used  to  the  pressure  and  learn  to 
cope  with  them. 

I  am  happy  to  be  initiating  national  sections  today.  But  our  aim 
should  be  to  have  selections  at  village  and  district  level.  Becuase  it  is 
from  there  that  talent  must  come  up. 

On  this  day  of  Panditji’s  birth  anniversary  the  thoughts  of  us  all 
should  go  to  the  children  of  India.  We  must  consider  how  best  we 
can  improve  the  future  of  the  children,  not  only  through  special 
programmes  such  as  the  present  one  but  through  programmes  ' 
carried  out  every  day.  From  the  Government  side  it  will  be  our 
endeavour  to  devise  more  and  more  programmes  in  which  the  children 
can  actively  participate. 

A  few  days  ago,  we  started  a  science  centre  for  the  children  in 
Bombay — a  centre  where  the  children  can  see,  touch  and  tinker 
with  objects  of  scientific  interest.  We  shall  try  to  have  more  such 
centres  so  that  more  children  may  be  able  to  benefit  from  them. 

I  greet  you  all  on  this  Children’s  Day  and  I  hope  that  in  the  next 
year  more  such  programmes  will  be  devised. 
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Need  for  Cancer  Awareness 


i^HE  PROBLEM  OF  canccr  is  not  a  new  one  in  India.  It  was 
mentioned  as  far  back  as  the  Ramayana.  It  was  identified  very  clearly 
by  Hippocrates  and  he,  in  fact,  identified  two  types  of  cancer.  So,  it 
is  an  old,  well  know  disease  which  afflicts  all  people  of  the  world. 
In  India  over  half  a  million  people  die  of  cancer  every  year  and 
although  we  have  made  substantial  progress  in  eradicating  certain 
diseases,  we  have  made  very  little  dent  on  cancer.  Cancer  still  evokes 
a  fear  in  people.  They  are  afraid  and  terrified  when  they  are  told 
that  they  have  cancer.  And  this  perhaps  deters  them  from  having  a 
check-up  in  time  and  identifying  it  in  time.  Some  of  our  habits  are 
such  that  they  help  cancer,  and  it  spite  of  our  being  so  scared  about 
cancer,  we  still  don’t  give  up  chewing  tobacco  or  smoking  or  many 
of  the  other  things  that  promote  cancer. 

I  am  told  almost  80-90  per  cent  of  the  cases  detected  are  in  the 
third  and  the  fourth  stages,  at  a  point  where  it  is  very  difficult  to  do 
something.  And  it  is  a  waste  of  good  life  and  tremendous  resources 
at  that  stage  when  much  more  effective  measures  could  have  been 
taken,  much  more  economically  at  an  earlier  stage.  We  have  to  try 
and  see  that  this  identification  is  done  as  early  as  possible. 

In  India,  our  average  life  span  has  gone  up.  We  are  living  longer. 
And  that  means  that  we  are  going  more  and  more  into  the  zone  of 
ages  where  cancer  affects  most.  And  as  our  health  standard  improves 
this  will  only  increase  and  not  reduce,  which  again  increases  the 
importance  of  early  detections.  But  early  detection  still  implies  that 
we  are  detecting  something  which  has  already  happened.  We  must 
also  take  measures  to  see  that  those  habits,  that  give  us  cancer  or 
that  are  likely  to  give  us  cancer — because  there  is  still  much 
argument  about  what  does  and  what  does  not — are  changed.  And 
this  must  have  an  equal  thrust  to  any  curative  or  identification 
method  that  we  might  be  taking  up.  I  am  told  somewhere  between 
65  to  80  per  cent  of  cancers  are  caused  by  our  style  of  living  and  by 
the  environment  that  we  live  in.  And  these  are  the  things  that  can  be 
changed  if  we  have  the  will  to  change.  And  we  must  accept  this 
challenge. 

In  India,  we  are  still  very  short  of  facilities.  Although  there  are  12 
Cancer  Control  Centres,  nine  Regional  Cancer  Research  and 
Treatment  Centres,  this  is  totally  inadequate  for  a  country  of  the 
size  of  India.  And  we  must  intensify  our  efforts  to  see  that  more 
institutes  come  up  so  that  detection  can  take  place  early  and  cure 
can  be  instituted  in  time. 
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The  key  word  is  really  ‘awareness’.  And  I  might  congratulate  you 
on  your  insurance  scheme  because  apart  from  giving  an  insurance 
and  giving  help  at  a  time  when  it  will  be  needed,  it  will  be  one  of 
the  major  factors  in  bringing  about  an  awareness  of  cancer.  Because 
who  can  have  a  longer  reach  than  an  insurance  company?  And  they 
must  be  actively  involved  not  just  in  selling  the  insurance  but  in 
explaining  about  early  detection  of  cancer.  Apart  from  bringing 
about  the  awareness,  I  am  sure,  it  will  save  you  a  lot  from  your 
insurance  cover. 

While  we  are  waiting  to  develop  hundreds  of  cancer  detection  or 
curative  centres,  we  must  utilise  everything  that  we  have  at  our 
disposal  to  see  that  detection  and  awareness  are  possible  at  the 
earliest.  These  facilities  should  be  available  in  the  rural  areas.  Some 
institutes  like  primary  health  centres,  sub-centres,  anganwadi 
schemes  already  put  workers  right  into  our  villages.  If  these  workers 
are  given  some  instructions  on  the  symptoms  of  cancer  then  they  could 
easily  send  the  people  to  a  proper  detection  centre.  This  awareness 
must  be  built  up  in  these  institutes  and  others. 

While  talking  of  detecting  we  must  spend  a  moment  on  the 
equipment  that  is  required.  It  is  still  required  to  be  imported. 
Although  a  country  like  India  must  need  very  large  numbers  of 
equipment,  our  manufacturers  must  meet  this  challenge  and  come 
out  with  good  modern  equipment  to  cope  with  the  demand  that 
cancer  is  going  to  put  on  our  society.  It  is  a  challenge  that  we  must 
meet  and  we  must  rise  to  it. 

The  Indian  Cancer  Society  must  be  congratulated  on  its  work  in 
preventing,  detecting  and  then  curing  cancer  in  India.  It  was  the 
first  society  in  India  to  have  a  statistical  basis  for  research.  It  set  up 
the  first  registry  in  Bombay  and  has  done  tremendous  amount  for 
early  detection,  awareness  and  for  curing  cancer. 

As  you  have  just  said,  we  are  the  second  country  after  Japan  to 
introduce  the  Cancer  Insurance  Scheme,  and  I  must  congratulate 
the  Cancer  Society  and  the  New  India  Assurance  Company  on 
bringing  this  about.  And  I  think  a  special  word  must  go  to  Dr. 
Jussawalla,  who  has  dedicated  his  whole  life  to  cancer  cure  and  this 
is  just  one  more  achievement  under  his  belt. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  I  will  fill  up  the  form  that  has  been  Iqft  on 
my  table  and  become  a  member  of  your  Scheme. 


Spirit  of  Service 


^N^argis  was  a  great  artist.  She  was  also  a  great  Indian.  She 
portrayed  Indian  women  in  her  many  facets  and  she  went  to  the 
hearts  of  all  Indians.  Even  today  so  many  years  after  it  was  made, 
the  film  “Awara”  is  getting  rare  reviews  in  the  Festival  of  India. 

This  cancer  centre  is  a  real  tribute  to  her  qualities.  It  is  very 
difficult  for  me  to  try  to  express  what  it  might  feel  to  have  gone 
through  something  like  that.  But  Sunil  Duttji  in  a  way  has  shown  us 
what  family  must  go  through  when  he  talked  to  us  about  that 
experience  today  very  deeply.  This  is  also  shown  to  us  in  his  film, 
“Dard  Ka  Rishta”. 

The  most  important  thing  about  cancer,  I  believe,  is  its  awareness, 
the  awareness  to  be  able  to  realise  that  something  may  be  wrong 
and  to  go  and  get  a  check-up.  Such  films  as  this  can  arouse  that 
awareness  and,  perhaps,  do  even  more  in  actually  preventing  cancer 
becoming  serious  than  even,  maybe,  building  more  institutes.  But, 
of  course  ultimately  it  is  in  such  institutes  that  cancer  is  cured,  is 
treated.  It  has  given  me  great  pleasure  in  seeing  this  institute.  We  had 
heard  about  it  and  I  have  been  here  before  but  it  has  always  set  a 
standard  for  other  hospitals. 

Today,  it  sets  out  on  new  direction  in  getting  government  and  the 
private  sector  to  work  together  to  build  hospitals.  We  rely  too  much 
on  government  in  India.  Government  has  its  problems,  its 
complications  and  sometimes  it  is  not  as  efficient  as  it  should  be  or 
could  be.  But  invariably  where  this  little  injection  of  private 
comes  in  there  is  an  immediate  change  in  the  methods  of 
functioning,  in  the  methods  of  operating.  We  must  try  for  more  such 
co-operation.  Dr.  Desai  has  just  mentioned  about  Baroda.  I  had  to 
tell  him  about  my  own  constituency  and  the  hospital  in  Amethi. 
The  fact  is  that  they  are  in  urban  areas. 

We  really  have  problems  in  rural  areas  where  doctors  don’t  go, 
where  facilities  are  barely  available.  Again  you  have  set  that  trend 
and  a  lead  in  taking  a  sophisticated  unit  out  to  the  rural  areas.  We 
have  in  Amethi  a  rather  mini  experiment  like  this  and  it  has  been 
very  successful.  I  hope  more  hospitals  will  follow  your  example  and 
go  out  more  to  the  people.  Ultimately,  it  must  all  depend  on  the 
quality  of  medical  care,  dedication,  commitment  and  the  spirit  of 
service — a  humanism  in  everyone  that  works  in  a  hospital,  starting 
right  from  the  receptionist  to  the  most  senior  doctor  or  surgeon. 
That  is  what  I  believe  you  have  managed  to  do  in  this  hospital. 
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Bombay  hospitals,  I  know,  have  a  good  reputation  as  far  as  I  can 
vouch  for  that;  I  was  born  in  one.  Let  me  congratulate  you  on  this 
good  work. 


Child  Care  and  Development 


i^LL  OF  US  know  how  Panditji  and  Indiraji  loved  children.  Both  of 
them,  since  the  very  beginning,  were  keen  on  the  development  of 
children.  Whenever  we  think  of  the  future  of  our  children  and  their 
development,  our  thought  first  of  all  goes  to  their  physical 
well-being,  eduction  and  development  of  their  character.  We  have 
set  up  a  new  Ministry  of  Human  Resource  Development  which  pays 
special  attention  to  development  of  children.  The  most  difficult  task 
today  is  to  control  India’s  population  explosion.  This  has  reduced 
the  pace  of  our  development  of  half.  The  family  planning 
programmes,  however,  cannot  be  carried  out  in  isolation.  Side  by 
side,  we  have  to  ensure  good  health  for  our  children. 

In  this  direction  we  are  taking  a  step  today  by  launching  the 
inoculation  programme.  Through  this  programme,  all  the  children 
of  the  country  will  be  inoculated  within  the  next  few  years.  Diseases 
will  be  controlled  or,  perhaps,  eradicated.  We  have  to  ensure  the 
success  of  this  programme.  We  have  to  take  this  programme  even  to 
the  far-flung  villages  to  make  this  a  complete  success.  You  have 
launched  the  programme  today  in  a  town.  Towns  are  provided  with 
many  facilities  but  to  get  maximum  benefit,  we  have  to  pay 
attention  to  the  villages  which  lack  hospitals  and  where  doctors  do 
not  reach.  In  order  to  fully  publicise  this  programme,  we  have  to  go 
to  schools  and  ensure  participation  of  teachers.  We  have  also  to 
ensure  full  participation  of  medical  professionals  and  volunteers.  It 
should  be  publicised  properly.  All  the  media,  whether  they  are  print 
media  or  electronic  media,  have  to  be  fully  utilised  for  publicising  it 
so  that  every  mother  knows  that  a  programme  to  build  up  the 
health  of  children  and  immunise  them  against  disease  is  in 
operation.  Above  all  its  proper  implementation  gives  it  the  real 
strength. 

Every  employee  is  to  be  given  proper  training,  which  is  not 
limited  to  administering  an  injection  or  distributing  a  few  doses  of 
medicine.  They  have  to  work  with  a  sense  of  commitment  and 
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dedication.  The  programme  will  gain  its  momentum  only  when  the 
employees  start  working  with  this  spirit.  It  is  also  important  that 
medicines  reach  the  destination  in  time.  Problems  relating  to  storage 
and  transportation  also  need  to  be  looked  into  and  all  the  difficulties 
removed.  This  programme  has  once  again  shown  to  us  how  the  new 
science  and  the  latest  technology  can  eradicate  poverty  and  diseases 
from  India.  We  hope  to  start  more  such  programmes  for  better 
health  of  mothers  and  children.  Let  me  hope  that  every  employee, 
every  doctor  and  every  nurse  will  work  with  the  same  spirit  as 
Indiraji  did  for  the  children  of  India. 


Medical  System  Needs  Higher 

Dedication 

L/et  me  first  congratulate  everyone  involved  with  St.  Stephen’s 
Hospital  on  its  hundredth  year. 

The  work  that  missionaries  have  done  for  health  in  India  is 
substantial  and  we  recognise  it.  Our  health  services  today  are 
stretched  to  their  limits  and  such  hospitals,  such  contributions  by 
non-governmental  agencies  help  in  providing  health  services  to  the 
people,  specially  those  who  cannot  afford  the  more  expensive  private 
hospitals. 

Our  target  is  to  provide  health  care  to  all  by  the  turn  of  the 
century.  It  is  a  feasible  target.  We  have  done  a  great  deal  of  work 
towards  this.  But  a  lot  more  thinking  has  to  go  into  how  we  achieve 
this  in  the  next  fifteen  years. 

Our  hospitals  today  are  under-funded,  under-staffed, 
under-equipped,  over-strptched  and  concentrated  mostly  in  the 
urban  areas.  We  have  to  change  this.  Our  doctors  are  amongst  the 
ablest  anywhere.  Our  nurses  are  also  amongst  the  best.  But  we  do 
not  have  enough;  enough  who  are  willing  to  go  to  the  rural  areas.  A 
surprising  fact  that  has  been  brought  to  my  notice  is  that  we  have 
many  more  doctors  than  we  have  nurses.  We  seem  to  have  got  things 
the  wrong  way  round!  Our  equipment  for  emergency  cases  is  still 
very  archaic.  We  have  to  do  basic  thinking  on  how  we  are  going  to 
transform  this  into  what  would  really  be  adequate  health  care  by  the 
year  2000.  The  concept  is  good;  the  infrastructure  to  a  great  extent  is 
in  position,  but  we  have  not  found  practical  solution  to  the  practical 
problem  that  is  on  the  ground. 
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Our  rural  physical  infrastructure  has  expanded  tremendously,  but 
there  are  not  enough  doctors,  there  are  not  enough  medicines  for 
the  doctors  to  distribute.  Buildings  exist,  but  health  workers  and 
medicines  are  not  available.  People  see  the  buildings  but  they  do  not 
get  adequate  health  care,  and  soon  they  will  start  losing  faith  in  the 
system. 

We  have  to  concentrate  much  more  on  the  training  aspect.  We 
must  build  a  much  larger  body  of  people  who  will  be  willing  to  go 
to  every  hospital  and  work,  who  will  be  willing  to  sacrifice  certain 
personal  conveniences  and  ignore  difficulties  to  go  out  to  the  rural 
areas,  difficult  areas,  and  to  work  there.  We  hope  that  the  exercise 
that  we  have  started  for  a  scheme  on  these  lines  will  be  available 
soon  and  the  Health  Minister  will  be  able  to  present  it  to  us  in  the 
next  few  weeks. 

The  essential  element  has  to  be  doctors,  nurses,  health-care 
workers.  We  have  also  to  see  that  there  is  more  accountability, 
specially  in  the  more  remote  areas.  For  example,  should  personnal 
be  paid  for  days  that  they  completely  miss  work?  There  are 
hundreds  of  questions  like  this  which  have  to  be  considered.  We 
have  to  train  a  larger  number  of  people  who  can  then  train  those  we 
need — nurses,  health-care  workers  and  others.  We  need  to  get  more 
people  into  the  lower  levels  of  health-care  and  give  them  dignity  of 
labour.  Every  one  need  not  become  surgeons  and  highly  specialised 
doctors  in  particular  fields. 

We  must  encourage  voluntary  workers  and  voluntary 
organisations  to  set  up  hospitals  and  other  health  care  centres.  The 
Government  alone  cannot  bear  the  full  burden  of  health  care.  At 
least  a  part  of  it  must  be  given  out  to  voluntary  services,  to  people 
who  are  willing  to  serve  the  health-system. 

We  must  also  utilise  to  the  maximum  all  the  systems,  different 
systems  of  health  care  that  we  have  in  India  and  not  just  get  tied 
down  to  the  allopathic  system.  The  other  systems  also  serve  a  useful 
purpose,  especially  in  the  rural  areas.  There  are  certain  diseases 
where  answers  are  not  available  to  modern  allopathic  medicine  but 
other  systems  do  have  answers.  We  must  develop  an  integrated 
system  of  health-care  which  will  bring  in  the  best  from  all  the 
systems  so  that  we  may  give  the  best  to  our  people. 

Health  care  is  more  than  just  treating  of  disease.  We  must  start 
by  preventing  diseases,  by  improving  health  and  physical  fitness.  It 
involves  an  awareness  of  diet,  an  awareness  of  what  environmental 
pollution  can  do  to  health,  an  awareness  of  work  attitudes.  We  have 
to  target  all  the  bigger  aspects.  A  new  health  awareness  must  be 
brought  about  in  all  our  people. 

We  must  pay  special  attention  to  the  bad  habits  of  our  people  which 
cause  particular  diseases.  The  other  day  I  was  opening  a  wing  of  a 
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cancer  centre,  and  was  told  that  paan  is  the  prime  culprit  of  cancer 
in  India.  These  are  the  areas  where  certain  habits  damage  our 
health. 

Where  anything  does  major  damage,  we  must  attack  such 
problems  at  the  root.  We  find  a  major  drive  against  smoking  in  the 
West  and  in  other  countries.  We  have  not  done  enough  in  India  to 
counter  smoking  and  we^have  done  nothing  about  paan  and  other 
habits  which  are  dangerous  to  our  health. 

In  the  system  that  we  build,  we  must  see  that  the  various 
institutions  are  functioning  in  the  slot  that  they  were  created  to 
occupy  and  ensure  that  their  concentration  in  certain  areas  is  not 
being  diluted  by  pressure  so  that  their  very  basis  is  lost.  The 
Medical  Institute  in  Delhi  is  such  an  example.  It  was  created  as  a 
referral  hospital,  it  was  created  as  a  Medical  Institute,  but  today  it 
has  been  made  into  just  a  normal  everyday  hospital  and  they  are  not 
able  to  cope  with  the  actual  work  that  they  were  designed  to  do. 

So  we  must  give  attention  to  various  steps  in  our  medical-care 
system,  health-care  system.  It  must  give  a  place  at  every  level  to 
different  institutions.  Institutions  should  not  be  forced  to  cross  their 
boundaries  into  the  areas  of  operation  of  other  institutions.  We  must 
have  a  system  where  a  referral  service  is  available  to  various 
institutions  and  also  bound  in  some  geographic  manner.  Today,  in 
Delhi  a  person  goes  to  one  hospital,  he  is  given  some  medicine, 
given  some  treatment,  he  is  not  too  happy  with  it,  he  goes  to  the 
next  one,  then  he  goes  to  the  next  and  to  the  next,  and  in  fact  what 
we  are  seeing  happen  is  that  one  particular  individual  goes  to  six  or 
seven  hospitals  in  Delhi  and  there  is  overcrowding  and  duplication 
of  work.  The  advantage  of  the  spread  of  medical  service  is  not 
actually  accruing  to  the  people.  The  State  must  give  higher  priority 
to  back  up  resources,  to  essential  medical  supplies  and  to  the 
hardware  required  in  various  hospitals. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  need  today  in  our  medical  system  is  for  a 
much  higher  dedication.  We  have  to  instil  this  enthusiasm.  We  have 
to  build  it  into  the  system  of  education  and  training. 

Let  me  once  again  wish  St.  Stephen’s  Hospital  all  the  best  on  its 
centenary.  We  look  forward  to  its  next  hundred  years  of  work  for 
Delhi  and  for  the  people  of  India. 


Youth  and  Nation-Building 


TToday  is  swami  vivekananda’s  one  hundred  and  twenty-second 
birthday.  The  message  that  he  gave  us  is  still  very  valid  for  today’s 
youth — strength,  unity  and  the  integrity  of  the  country.  The 
responsibilities  before  us  today  are  much  more  than  they  have  been 
before  our  country  for  many,  many  years.  You  are  aware  of  the 
conditions  in  the  world.  You  are  aware  of  the  tensions  within  our 
country.  We  have  to  rise  above  these  to  unite  India.  We  have  to  rise 
above  parochial,  caste,  religious  differences,  regional  and  linguistic 
differences,  and  build  a  united  and  strong  India. 

India  has  gone  through  its  first  phase  of  development.  Now  we 
start  the  second  phase.  We  must  evaluate  what  we  have  achieved. 
We  must  identify  the  mistakes  we  have  made,  because  it  is  only 
then  that  we  can  correct  them  and  we  can  move  ahead.  In  recent 
weeks,  we  have  seen  a  new  upsurge  in  the  youth  of  India.  This  must 
be  consolidated  and  carried  forward.  The  youth  is  always 
impatient — impatient  with  procedures,  wanting  results — and  we 
must  work  hard  to  achieve  those  results  in  every  sphere.  We  have  to 
build  the  strength  of  our  youth.  In  present-day  India,  almost  71  per 
cent  of  our  population  is  below  35.  India  is  a  young  country  and 
India  looks  ahead  to  the  next  century.  If  we  work  from  today 
towards  making  India  a  progressive  and  strong  country  we  shall  be 
ready  in  the  next  ten  or  fifteen  years.  We  have  to  build  not  just  in 
the  traditional  ways  in  which  we  have  been  building.  They  have 
kept  us  occupied  in  procedures,  tied  us  to  very  heavy  overheads, 
which  we  cannot  affort  to  carry  any  more. 

During  the  past  weeks,  I  have  seen  some  of  the  problems  that  are 
facing  the  country  and  the  biggest  problem  is  discipline — discipline 
in  every  sphere,  discipline  on  the  street,  on  the  road,  discipline  in 
public  and,  at  a  much  higher  level,  discipline  in  various 
Governments,  Central  Government  Departments  and  State 
Governments.  This  is  where  we  have  to  tighten  up.  If  we  are  not 
able  to  maintain  discipline,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  progress  at  all. 

We  have  to  see  that  the  new  programmes  that  are  brought  in  are 
such  that  they  build  the  youth,  build  the  character  of  the  youth. 
In  character  I  include  Indian  culture,  Indian  traditions,  Indian  values. 
At  the  time  we  have  to  see  that  the  physical  condition  and 
strength  of  our  youth  are  improved.  As  Swami  Vivekananda  said, 
the  mind  must  be  supported  by  a  strong  body.  We  have  to 
concentrate  on  how  we  can  build  our  youth  physically  and  make 
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them  really  winners  in  whatever  field  they  participate,  whether  it  is 
sports  or  anything  else.  There  must  be  the  spirit  to  win,  to  give  just 
a  little  bit  more,  which  is  something  that  is  lacking  in  our  youth 
today.  We  are  very  happy  to  rise  to  a  certain  level  and  then  we  seem 
to  start  relaxing,  thinking  “I  have  done  my  bit”.  But  it  is  that  final 
spurt  that  really  makes  the  difference.  This  is  where  we  find  our 
youth  lacking.  We  have  to  just  give  that  last  push  to  rise  above  the 
ordinary,  to  rise  to  exceptional  level. 

We  have  found  that  whenever  there  has  been  a  challenge  our 
youth  has  stood  together  and  has  risen  to  the  occasion.  We  know 
that  they  have  it  in  them  to  do  it.  I  have  seen  during  the  past  three 
or  four  years  that  challenges  which  no  country  could  have  accepted, 
which  no  country  could  have  accomplished,  we  not  only  accepted 
but  we  accomplished  them  and  we  accomplished  them  well.  This  is 
something  that  we  have  to  be  proud  of.  But  more  than  that,  we  have 
to  remember  that  we  can  do  it  and  we  have  to  keep  on  doing  it  and 
not  just  do  it  in  a  spurt  and  then  relax  for  five  years.  The  country 
needs  a  continuous  push  and  India’s  youth  must  give  it  that  push 
today. 

There  are  tremendous  tasks  ahead — tasks  of  uniting  the  country, 
of  building  the  country — and  this  is  not  the  time  for  us  to  think  of 
our  differences.  It  is  a  time  to  get  together.  It  is  a  time  to  build. 
Youth  must  look  towards  the  twenty-first  century,  build  for  the 
twenty-first  century  and  take  India  ahead  towards  the  next  century. 

I  congratulate  you  on  this  two-day  seminar  that  you  are  having. 
We  shall  be  drawing  up  several  programmes  for  the  youth.  From 
your  discussions,  we  shall  get  some  new  ideas,  and  we  shall  try  to 
keep  the  International  Youth  Year  a  very  active  year  for  India’s 
youth. 


Justice  to  Everyone 


It  is  indeed  a  privilege  to  be  amongst  you  today  and  to  lay  the 
foundation  stone  of  the  Bar  Council  Bhavan,  as  you  have  named  it. 

The  legal  profession  in  India  has  developed  over  a  very  long 
period.  Today  we  stand  independent  because  a  large  number  of 
lawyers  gave  up  their  practice  and  fought  for  our  Independence.  It 
was  their  foresight  that  made  our  Constitution  and  that  laid  the 
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foundation  of  a  country  which  has  shown  the  world  that  it  cannot 
only  survive,  but  can  progress  while  other  countries  have  not  been 
able  to  do  that. 

When  I  talk  of  progress,  it  is  not  just  economic  progress,  because 
that  in  a  way  is  much  easier.  It  is  much  broader  perspective. 
There  are  very  few  countries  around  us  who  still  have  democratic 
governments.  This  is  one  of  our  major  achievements.  We  are  today  a 
democracy  because  we  have  established  institutions,  nurtured  them 
and  strengthened  them.  And  if  our  society  is  to  progress,  it  can  only 
progress  on  the  basis  of  strong  institutions — none  trying  to  pull 
down  another  but  each  trying  to  build  up  the  other.  And  this  is 
what  we  must  all  work  for. 

There  have  been  conflicts  between  different  institutions  in  our 
country  but  we  must  now  try  to  end  these  conflicts.  We  must  try  to 
work  together  to  build  our  country,  to  take  our  country  ahead.  The 
challenges  ahead  are  tremendous  and  there  is  no  time  to  detract 
from  each  other.  There  is  barely  enough  time  to  help  each  other  to 
build  our  country. 

When  we  talk  of  democracy,  it  can  only  survive  if  there  is  social 
justice  to  match  it.  Progress  without  social  justice  cannot  be  counted 
progress  in  a  country  like  India. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  any  Government  must  do — and 
progress  and  development  really  come  second — is  the  establishment 
of  law  and  order,  because  without  law  and  order,  nothing  else  can 
work.  In  establishing  law  and  order,  the  judiciary  and  the  Bar  have 
to  be  fully  involved.  After  37  years  of  Independence,  we  see  certain 
problems  coming  up  mainly  with  the  pace  of  administration  of 
justice.  If  justice  is  delayed  we  canot  really  claim  that  it  is  being 
delivered.  We  have  to  look  ahead  and  see  how  we  can  clear  up  these 
road  blocks,  how  we  can  expedite  justice  without  diluting  justice, 
without  reducing  it  in  its  value.  We  have  to  see  how  our  people  can 
get  justice.  It  is  not  just  a  question  of  time.  It  also  is  a  question  of 
affording  it.  We  have  taken  some  steps  and  we  have  shown  that  it 
can  be  done  cheaply.  It  is  also  a  question  of  physical  access.  How 
many  people  can  trek  the  long  distances  to  a  High  Court?  It  is 
necessary  to  have  a  re-think  on  this,  to  see  how  we  can  make  justice 
more  accessible  to  the  average  person,  save  his  time,  save  his  money 
and  expedite  his  case. 

We  have  a  Law  Minister  who  is  straight  out  of  the  Bar 
Association.  In  fact,  we  have  stolen  him  from  your  Bar  Association. 
And  we  do  hope  that  in  these  five  years,  with  your  co-operation,  he 
will  be  able  to  show  us  some  results  in  achieving  the  ends  that  all  of 
us  really  desire. 

In  India  justice  has  been  a  very  integral,  independent  part  of  life. 
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That  is  really  one  of  the  reason  that  we  have  remained  a  democracy 
while  other  countries  have  not  been  able  to  maintain  that.  I  think 
one  of  the  main  reasons  that  we  are  a  democracy  is  that  there  is 
satisfaction  amongst  the  people  that  justice  is  available  to  them,  that 
development  is  available  to  them.  If  these  two  pillars  appeared  to 
weaken,  then  the  third  pillar — democracy — will  be  very  difficult  to 
keep  up.  And  this  is  what  we  must  all  work  for. 

On  the  part  of  the  Government,  we  shall  see  that  there  will  be  full 
co-operation  in  strengthening  the  judicial  system,  in  strengthening  it 
as  an  institution.  We  should  like  a  reciprocity  from  the  Bar  in 
raising  the  professional  standards.  I  have  worked  in  a  profession  in 
India  and  I  know  many  people  from  different  professions,  and  we 
have  a  tremendous  weakness,  which  is  to  wall  ourselves  in  and  to 
protect  ourselves  even  when  we  make  mistakes,  even  when  we  do 
things  which  are  not  correct.  And  it  is  for  us  to  look  inwards  and  to 
rid  ourselves  of  these  deficiencies.  Only  then  shall  we  really  be  able 
to  rise  up  and  move  ahead. 

The  Bar  has  expanded  at  a  tremendous  rate  in  India  and  any 
expansion  at  such  a  rate  has  its  problems,  has  its  traumas,  but  it  is 
in  the  fitness  of  things  that  we  have  overcome  these,  that  the  Bar 
and  judiciary  have  gained  in  strength,  have  remained  independent 
and  have  not  succumbed  to  pressure  from  any  quarters.  We  should 
like  this  to  continue,  and  we  should  like  to  help  you  to  have  a 
stronger  independent  judiciary  because  we  do  feel  that  it  is  one  of 
the  bulwarks  of  India. 

I  congratulate  you  on  this  building.  Although  the  building  plan  is 
very  beautiful  architecturally,  what  really  counts  is  what  will  happen 
inside  that  building.  And  that  is  where  you  have  all  my  good  wishes 
in  building  a  strong,  independent  Bar,  in  helping  to  make  it  more 
professional  and  ultimately,  in  helping  to  give  justice  to  everyone  in 
India. 


Partners  in  Development 


I  SHOULD  LIKE  first  to  welcomc  all  of  you  to  India,  to  Delhi,  to  this 
Non-Aligned  Conference  on  Women. 

The  role  of  women  is  very  crucial  to  the  rate  at  which  a  country 
develops  and  in  many  ways  is  an  indicator  as  to  how  well  the 
country  is  developing. 


Inaugural  address  at  the  Conference  of  Non-Aligned  and  other  Developing  Countries  on  the 
Role  of  Women  in  Development,  New  Delhi,  10  April  1985 
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The  Non-Aligned  Movement  represents  a  very  large  majority  of 
humanity  on  this  earth.  We  have  traditionally  fought  against 
imperialism,  colonialism,  racism,  neo-imperialism  and 
neo-colonialism  and  against  all  forms  of  discrimination  and 
domination.  We  have  fought  for  an  equitable  social  and  economic 
order.  The  fight  for  the  rights  of  women  is  part  of  this  larger  fight. 

Women  are  the  social  conscience  of  a  country.  They  hold  our 
societies  together.  In  developing  countries  women  have  been  active 
in  all  fields  and  they  have  risen  to  prominent  places  specially  in  the 
political  field.  Unfortunately,  at  the  lower  level  we  have  not  been 
able  to  give  them  enough  freedom  of  movement,  enough  help  to 
rise  above  the  discriminations  that  had  been  built  up  over 
thousands  of  years  of  male-dominated  society. 

Subjugation,  whether  it  is  of  a  country  or  of  an  individual,  is  very 
similar.  And  women  have  been  depressed.  This  fight  to  bring 
women  out,  to  bring  them  up  in  our  society,  is  no  different  from  the 
fight  of  the  Non-Aligned  to  bring  their  countries  up,  to  build  them 
and  to  secure  more  opportunities. 

A  society’s  progress  can  really  be  judged  by  how  well  half  our 
society  progresses.  And  if  they  are  to  progress  fast,  half  the  talent, 
half  the  energy  cannot  be  ignored.  Women  must  be  allowed  full 
freedom  of  action  and  movement.  Women  are  equal  in  every  way, 
whether  in  spiritual  urges  or  in  political  ideals.  Historically,  in  the 
matter  of  sacrifices,  in  heroism,  there  have  been  no  differences  just 
because  of  sex.  Women  have  risen  to  the  highest  levels  of  sacrifice, 
the  highest  levels  of  heroism.  This  is  evident  from  all  our  freedom 
struggles. 

But  we  have  now  to  fight  the  social  and  cultural  backwardness 
that  has  been  historically  thrust  upon  women.  Male  superiority  has 
become,  in  a  way,  a  vested  interest,  and  like  all  vested  interests,  it  is 
damaging  to  humanity.  And  all  of  us — men  and  women — must  fight 
this  with  all  our  strength.  Women  have  a  right  to  education,  to 
employment,  to  development.  This  must  get  full  facilities. 

Women’s  contribution  to  humanity  throughout  history,  whether 
in  the  home,  in  the  work  place,  or  in  society,  has  been  no  less  than 
men’s.  Still  women  today  do  not  get  adequate  opportunities  in 
education  and  in  employment.  We  are  trying  to  change  this  in 
India.  As  Smt.  Chandrashekhar  just  said,  we  have  taken  many  steps 
for  the  uplift  and  progress  of  women.  We  realise  that  one  of  the  key 
factors  is  education.  And  as  a  first  step  we  have  made  education  free 
for  girls — up  to  the  high  school  stage.  We  shall  take  other  such  steps 
to  see  that  women  are  able  to  develop.  Women  will  be  equal 
partners  in  building  out  nation. 

The  UN  Decade  for  Women  has  fought  for  political, 
administrative,  legal,  social,  economic  and  cultural  equality  for 
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women.  But  really  what  we  have  to  do  is  to  build  this  into  our 
society.  We  pass  laws,  we  have  conferences.  But  the  idea  must 
permeate  the  hearts  of  people.  And  that  is  when  it  really  will  start 
making  a  difference. 

As  a  group,  women  are  perhaps  the  largest  under-privileged  group 
in  the  world.  And  we  must  fight  to  remove  this  disparity.  Our  late 
Prime  Minister,  Indira  Gandhi,  has  said:  “It  is  very  good  to  see 
women  in  top  positions  and  they  get  a  lot  of  publicity  when  they 
come  into  top  positions.  But  it  is  really  at  the  grass  roots,  at  the  daily 
level,  that  the  discrimination  must  be  removed.”  It  is  the  fight  up 
every  rung  of  the  ladder  that  has  to  be  made  easier  and  we  hope 
that  this  Conference  will  contribute  towards  this  struggle. 

In  India  we  have  special  programmes,  and  special  monitoring  to 
see  how  women  can  progress  faster.  We  have  had  a  recent  Act  in 
Parliament — family  courts — to  prevent  delays.  We  have  many  social 
groups  and  voluntary  agencies  helping  us.  Government  action  is 
good,  but  what  is  important  is  that  the  mood  of  society  has  to  be 
changed.  This  can  be  done  only  when  voluntary  agencies  help  the 
Government.  The  problems  are  similar  all  over  the  world,  especially 
amongst  our  developing  countries. 

I  hope  this  Conference  will  help  to  remove  these  problems  and  be 
a  major  step  towards  the  full  equality  of  women  in  developing  their 
potential  for  the  benefit  to  humanity.  I  wish  you  all  the  best  for  this 
Conference  and  thank  you  for  giving  me  this  opportunity  to  talk  to 
you. 


Towards  Brighter  India 


Today  is  workers’  day.  The  Socialist  International  decided  96 
years  ago  that  1  May  which  was  being  celebrated  as  the  advent  of 
spring,  should  be  dedicated  to  workers.  Panditji  (Jawaharlal 
Nehru)  was  born  in  the  same  year.  The  workers  and  Panditji 
together  have  taken  India  forward.  They  laid  the  foundations  of 
India’s  development.  Today  I  greet  you  on  behalf  of  the  Indian 
community. 

On  May  Day  today,  we  should  consider  what  needs  to  be  done  for 
the  betterment  of  labour’s  lot,  so  that  they  can  march  ahead  and 
their  living  standards  can  improve.  Gandhiji  had  said  we  cannot  rest 
content  until  every  tear  has  been  wiped  from  every  eye.  We  still  face 
that  problem. 


Free  rendering  of  May  Day  address  in  Hindi,  Dhanbad,  1  May  1985 
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Indiraji  had  visited  Dhanbad  some  years  ago  when  she  told  you 
that  the  management  of  industry  and  the  welfare  of  workers  had  to 
go  hand  in  hand.  We  cannot  accept  the  position  that  industry  forges 
ahead  and  the  workers  lag  behind,  The  progress  of  both  has  to  be 
ensured  simultaneously.  We  must  remember  that  no  factory  can 
prosper  if  its  workers  are  not  happy,  if  they  cannot  lead  a 
comfortable  life  and  their  welfare  is  not  properly  looked  after.  Rapid 
progress  of  the  workers  must,  therefore,  be  ensured. 

If  you  look  at  the  past  37  years  of  India’s  independence,  you  will 
see  that  changes  have  taken  place.  In  these  37  years,  the  number  of 
workers  has  gone  up.  Now  when  we  talk  of  our  labour  force,  we  talk 
of  lakhs  and  crores.  Their  lot  is  better  and  they  have  taken  strides. 
For,  in  these  37  years,  both  workers  and  industries  have  developed, 
thanks  to  the  Government’s  policies.  Now  we  must  devise  ways  to 
speed  up  this  development  further.  Many  years  ago,  Panditji  said 
that  India  must  march  forward  on  the  socialist  path.  We  do  not  wish 
to  deviate  from  that  road.  It  is  our  desire  to  see  India  go  ahead 
along  that  road  because  we  know  that  a  lot  of  progress  was  made  in 
the  country  by  following  that  path.  We  have  laid  strong  foundations 
for  the  development  of  India  and  for  forging  its  destiny  and  that  is 
the  road  ahead  for  us. 

We  must,  however,  ask  ourselves  now  what  socialism  means.  If  it 
means  that  to  bring  all  to  the  same  level,  we  drag  everyone  down, 
that  is  not  going  to  benefit  anyone.  My  view  is  that  socialism  really 
means  that  equality  has  to  be  achieved  by  bringing  up  those  who 
are  now  depressed.  Those  lagging  behind  have  to  be  brought 
forward  and  then  we  have  to  march  together  ahead. 

We  shall  apply  all  our  energies  to  this  task.  The  Government  has 
adopted  several  measures  for  the  benefit  of  workers  in  the  past  few 
months.  These  include  the  enhancement  of  bonus,  increased 
dearness  allowance  and  liberalised  family  pension.  Full  accident 
cover  has  also  been  provided.  But  the  most  important  measure  in 
this  direction  is  that  we  have  ensured  that  workers’  dues  get  top 
priority  in  the  liabilities  to  be  cleared  by  a  factory  when  it  closes 
down  on  becoming  sick.  The  banks  have  also  been  made  party  to 
this  arrangement.  Earlier  workers’  dues  had  low  priority  but  we 
have  now  changed  that. 

This  is  only  a  beginning.  We  have  to  sit  together  and  examine 
what  further  steps  can  be  taken  for  the  betterment  of  the  lot  of  the 
workers  in  India,  for  strengthening  their  position  and  raising  their 
standards.  We  shall  do  that  in  co-operation  with  you. 

So  many  steps  have  already  been  taken  for  the  workers  in  the 
organised  sector.  We  have  seen  how  it  was  made  possible  for  labour 
to  participate  in  management.  We  have  a  scheme,  and  we  will 
present  the  blueprint  soon,  under  which  the  Indian  workers  will  take 
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over  managerial  functions  in  big  institutions  and  thus  raise  their 
voice.  It  will  be  our  effort  to  make  a  beginning  with  the  public  sector 
but  we  wish  to  introduce  the  system  in  every  factory  in  the  private 
sector  also. 

We  have  to  take  steps  for  the  safety  of  workers.  The  tragedy  in 
Bhopal  has  opened  our  eyes.  We  must  study  the  conditions  in  which 
workers  have  to  operate,  the  environment  and  the  danger  they  might 
have  to  face.  We  must  find  out  what  steps  are  necessary  for  their 
safety  and  see  to  it  that,  in  the  event  of  an  accident,  nobody  is 
injured  and  no  pain  is  caused  to  anyone.  All  must  be  participants  in 
this  task.  Not  just  the  management,  not  merely  the  Government,  but 
the  workers  have  to  be  involved  and  have  to  participate  in  this  work. 
That  will  lead  to  success  in  the  task  of  ensuring  safety.  On  our  part, 
we  are  taking  steps  to  see  that  ail  safety  rules  and  regulations  are 
fully  enforced.  Everyone  should  know  where  the  danger  is  likely  to 
arise  and  how  they  can  face  it  and  guard  themselves  against  the 
danger,  I  hope  that  you  will  help  in  enforcing  the  safety  rules  fully  and 
pay  attention  to  them.  Then  there  is  another  major  problem,  the 
problem  of  housing.  We  are  paying  attention  to  it.  We  shall  try  to 
see  if  some  finance  corporation  of  the  provident  fund  can  help  you 
finance  the  building  of  your  houses  and  settle  in  your  own  homes. 

But  wherever  we  look,  in  any  corner  of  the  country,  education  is 
the  greatest  need  today.  Without  education,  further  progress 
becomes  difficult,  even  getting  a  job  is  difficult.  True,  many 
uneducated  workers  are  employed  in  our  factories  today,  but  in 
another  five,  ten  or  fifteen  years  the  number  of  such  factories  will  be 
very  small.  There  will  be  new  machines,  new  techniques  and  labour 
also  will  have  to  be  educated.  The  Government  proposes  ^o  adopt 
such  measures  now  so  that  the  boys,  the  youth  get  the  right 
education  and  they  are  equipped  to  work  in  the  factories  of  the 
future.  The  plans  will  be  before  you  in  a  few  months  and  I  hope 
both  the  objectives  will  be  fulfilled — more  workers  will  find 
employment,  more  jo’js  will  be  created  and  at  the  same  time  the 
factories  will  also  work  faster,  production  will  increase  and  the 
country  will  prosper. 

But  in  the  organised  sector,  to  which  I  have  been  referring,  only 
ten  per  cent  of  the  work  force  is  engaged.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the 
workers  are  employed  in  the  unorganised  sector — in  mines,  forests 
or  with  some  contractor  or  the  other.  We  must  pay  full  attention  to 
that  aspect  also  so  that  we  can  strengthen  their  position.  Some  steps 
must  be  taken  so  that  they  are  protected,  they  get  full  wages  and  the 
money  earned  by  them  is  in  their  hands.  All  possible  steps  will  be 
taken  for  that  purpose,  by  amending  the  law,  if  necessary.  It  will  be 
our  effort  to  raise  their  living  standards. 

Then  there  is  a  big  section  of  workers— the  farm  workers,  workers 
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in  the  villages.  They  also  deserve  our  attention.  We  have  several 
programmes  for  the  removal  of  rural  poverty  and  these  will  now  be 
fully  implemented.  These  programmes  will  not  be  allowed  to  suffer 
for  want  of  funds  and  resources.  If  a  scheme  is  about  to  be 
completed,  the  Government  will  try  to  provide  additional  resources 
for  continuing  it.  In  the  past  few  years,  it  has  been  seen  that  many 
people  have  been  raised  above  the  poverty  line  under  Indiraji’s 
20-Point  Programme.  The  schemes  under  the  programme  will  be 
continued  so  that  more  people  are  enabled  to  raise  themselves  above 
the  poverty  line.  We  shall  endeavour  to  implement  more  schemes  for 
employment  in  the  rural  areas  and  create  more  job  opportunities. 
Special  emphasis  will  be  laid  on  those  schemes  under  the  20-Point 
Programme  which  aim  at  increasing  rural  employment.  The 
20-point  Programme  is  being  streamlined  to  make  it  more  effective 
and  to  ensure  that  the  people  derive  the  maximum  benefit  as  soon 
as  possible. 

When  we  talk  of  workers,  we  often  ignore  women.  We  must  pay 
special  attention  to  our  women,  the  women  among  the  workers. 
First,  we  must  see  that  there  is  equal  remuneration  for  equal  work 
and  take  all  possible  steps  in  that  direction.  The  resources  set  apart 
for  women’s  programmes  in  the  Seventh  Plan  must  be  spent  for  that 
purpose  and  there  should  be  no  shortfall  in  it.  Programmes  will  have 
to  be  devised  for  women’s  education  to  help  them  equip  themselves 
for  work  and  to  take  advantage  of  employment  schemes.  Not  just 
manual  work,  but  the  operation  of  machines,  after  receiving 
training,  so  that  women  can  work  in  our  new  factories  also. 

In  fact,  there  are  many  jobs  at  which  women  are  better  than  men. 
We  must  pay  particular  attention  to  them  so  that  women  are 
enabled  to  make  progress.  There  should  be  special  arrangements  for 
women  and  for  looking  after  their  health.  At  their  place  of  work  and 
in  their  homes,  women’s  health  should  be  protected  so  that  they 
have  the  stamina  to  carry  out  their  work. 

When  we  talk  of  women,  we  are  reminded  of  children  also.  It  is 
not  good  that  our  children  have  also  to  work.  But  social  conditions 
are  such  that  we  cannot  stop  this  practice  at  once.  The  Government  is 
trying  to  see  that  child  employment  is  ended  as  soon  as  possible  so 
that  children  are  not  compelled  to  work  at  a  tender  age.  At  the  same 
time  as  long  as  the  practice  of  child  labour  cannot  be  abolished  and 
social  conditions  oblige  the  children  to  work,  we  must  ensure  that 
children  are  not  engaged  in  hazardous  occupations,  I  mean,  work 
that  could  cause  injuries  to  children  or  even  kill  them.  In  this 
connection  some  measures  have  been  adotped  in  Sivakasi,  Varanasi 
and  Mirzapur.  We  hope  more  such  steps  will  be  taken.  Where  child 
labour  has  to  be  employed,  the  conditions  should  be  congenial. 
They  should  also  receive  training  on  the  job,  training  which  would 
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help  advance  their  career,  so  that,  when  they  grow  up,  they  do  not 
stagnate  in  the  old  jobs  but  are  enabled  "to  move  up  and  make 
progress.  This  is  being  done  with  the  help  of  some  big  institutions. 

We  must  also  free  the  people  caught  in  bonded  labour.  Some 
steps  have  been  taken  to  that  end,  but  now  we  have  to  ensure  that 
after  their  freedom  they  are  able  to  move  ahead  on  their  own,  by 
providing  them  with  resources  through  banks  or  otherwise.  It  is  not 
enough  that  the  bonded  are  freed.  They  must  be  rehabilitated  and 
equipped  to  make  progress.  Conditions  ought  to  be  created  for  them 
to  march  ahead  on  their  own  steam. 

A  quota  of  three  per  cent  of  jobs  is  reserved  for  the  handicapped. 
Sometimes  this  is  not  fully  utilised.  This  must  be  done.  And 
Government  will  not  spare  any  effort  to  ensure  that  jobs  meant  for 
the  handicapped  go  to  them.  The  handicapped  can  also  contribute 
their  mite  in  the  task  of  building  up  of  India. 

The  workers  have  given  their  complete  co-operation  in  the  building 
up  of  India  and  her  progress.  Thirty-seven  years  ago,  when  India 
became  free,  the  big  nations  in  the  world  had  asserted  that  India 
should  take  only  to  agriculture.  They  said  India  could  not 
industrialise,  her  people  were  backward  and  poor  and  how  could 
they  educate  themselves  and  run  industries?  But  Panditji  defied  the 
world.  He  declared  that  India  must  stand  on  her  own  feet  if  she 
wanted  to  make  progress.  The  feet  are  the  farmers  and  the  workers, 
so  that  the  country  can  carry  its  burdens.  So  we  started  the  big 
industries.  Industry  in  India  has  taken  rapid  strides  and  now  we 
have  arrived  at  a  stage  when  we  can  move  forward  much  faster,  we 
can  manufacture  practically  everything.  There  was  a  time  when  even 
a  needle  was  not  made  here,  and  now  we  make  our  own  rockets, 
manufacture  aircraft  and  satellites.  Is  there  anything  the  workers  of 
India  cannot  make? 

The  workers  have  achieved  so  much  but  there  is  insufficient 
recognition  of  their  contribution.  Something  must,  therefore,  be 
done  so  that  those  workers  who  perform  creditably  are  given  national 
recognition.  We  have  decided  to  institute  special  awards  for  higher 
production,  for  displaying  morale  on  the  job,  for  the  handicapped, 
for  women  and  for  others  which  would  tell  the  people  all  over  the 
country  that  these  workers  have  given  their  sweat  and  their  labour  in 
order  to  strengthen  India  and  enable  her  to  face  the  world.  There 
will  be  five  awards  from  this  year.  These  will  be  Prime  Minister’s 
Awards  which  will  be  given  away  by  me  on  August  15,  as  other 
awards  are  presented  on  January  26.  The  highest  will  be  called 
“Shramaratna”,  then  “Shramabhushan”,  “Shramashri”,  “Shrama- 
Devi”  and  “Shramaveer”.  In  the  beginning,  these  Awards  will  be  for 
workers  in  the  public  sector  and  Government  departments  like  the 
Railways  and  Posts  and  Telegraphs  and  other  departments.  It  is  my 
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hope  that  this  will  help  our  workers  to  march  ahead  and  the  whole 
country  will  look  upon  them  with  respect  for  what  they  have  done  to 
strengthen  India  so  that  the  country  can  stand  up  to  the  world. 

Finally,  I  must  also  speak  of  the  responsibilities  of  workers.  The 
responsibility  is  in  regard  to  the  proper  running  of  industries  and 
their  effective  functioning.  Here  you  spoke  of  your  resolve  to  fulfil 
the  target  of  coal  production.  As  you  know,  coal  is  an  essential 
commodity  for  us  and  its  shortage  creates  a  lot  of  problems.  But  this 
is  not  so  with  regard  to  coal  alone,  it  is  applicable  to  all  industries. 
You  must  ensure  that  your  individual  demands  do  not  override  the 
national  needs.  Not  merely  the  workers  but  management  too  must 
bear  this  in  mind.  We  must  see  to  it  that  there  are  no  lock-outs,  no 
strikes.  There  must  be  a  spirit  of  give  and  take,  conciliation,  so  that 
both  work  effectively.  We  must  remember  that  rights  and  duties  go 
together.  Then  only  will  India  make  rapid  progress.  The  Indian 
workers  have  helped  the  country  to  move  forward.  India  stands  on 
her  feet  today.  There  is  drought  in  some  countries  in  the  world  and 
we  have  also  had  droughts.  But  while  the  other  nations  are  having  a 
bad  time,  we  are  in  a  position  to  spare  for  them  some  of  our 
abundant  surplus  of  foodgrains.  Our  farmers  increased  the  output 
of  food  but  how  did  they  do  it?  Many  of  their  needs  were  met  by 
industries.  Farm  output  could  not  have  been  raised  without  the  help 
of  industrial  workers.  All  the  things  which  the  farmer  uses — the 
tractor,  pump  for  lifting  water,  the  fertiliser  he  needs— are 
manufactured  in  factories  by  our  workers.  If  India  has  to  make  rapid 
progress  then  the  workers  and  the  farmers  will  have  to  accomplish  it 
together. 

In  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  good  co-operation  and  thus 
the  country  made  fast  progress.  I  hope  that  in  the  coming  years  the 
country  will  make  speedier  progress.  We  have  to  build  today  on  the 
foundations  you  laid  in  the  past  years,  which  Pandit ji,  Indiraji  and 
the  workers  and  farmers  of  India  together  laid.  We  can  raise  an 
edifice  on  that  and  India  can  move  forward  much  faster. 

I  give  you  the  greetings  of  May  Day  again  and  hope  that  the 
Indian  workers  will  raise  their  country  to  great  heights  and  further 
brighten  the  image  of  India. 


Population  and  Development 


F OUR  YEARS  AGO  Indiraji  inaugurated  a  similar  conference  in  this 
very  hall.  Indiraji  really  laid  the  foundations  of  our  Population 
Control  Programme.  She  realised  the  impact  of  the  population 
explosion  on  India,  on  the  whole  world.  And  for  her  work  in 
reducing  India’s  population  growth,  she  was  honoured  as  the  first 
Awardee  of  the  UN  Award  for  Population. 

The  issue  is  a  very  crucial  one  not  just  for  India  but  the  whole 
world.  It  is  more  important  to  us  in  India  because  we  see  the  rate  at 
which  we  are  growing,  we  see  the  way  it  is  affecting  our  economic 
growth.  Every  year,  we  produce  an  Australia — 44  babies  a  minute. 
This  is  the  challenge  that  is  before  us.  Our  programme  has  been 
fairly  successful.  We  have  reduced  our  birth  rate  significantly.  Our 
growth  rate  is  now  below  2  per  cent  after  a  very  long  time.  Our 
target  must  be  a  birt!i  rate  of  about  20  per  thousand  towards  the 
end  of  the  century.  That  is  when  our  net  reproduction  rate  becomes 
one  and  things  will  start  coming  under  control. 

Fortunately,  we  have  been  able  to  increase  our  GNP  at  a  faster 
rate  than  our  population.  For  the  first  time,  we  are  now  getting 
ahead  of  the  real  challenges  that  are  facing  us.  We  have  achieved 
this  voluntarily  in  a  democratic  set-up  without  compulsion.  This  is 
something  that  we  in  India  are  extremely  proud  of. 

Population  control  cannot  be  seen  just  as  a  cut-and-dry  family 
planning  process.  It  must  be  linked  with  every  other  facet  for 
development  of  our  society.  The  problems  of  population  control  are 
different  in  different  countries.  There  are  many  countries  where  they 
have  reversed  the  problem.  It  is  not  just  a  question  of  family 
planning;  it  is  a  question  of  really  planning  your  society  so  that  it 
develops  as  your  country  grows,  as  your  people  become  better  off.  It 
is  in  this  way  that  we  must  look  at  the  problem.  Today  we  are  trying 
to  see  how  we  can  attack  this  problem  from  all  sides.  We  have  taken 
very  major  steps  in  direct  family  planning.  They  have  been  successful 
to  an  extent,  as  I  said.  But  the  real  success  is  when  education  comes 
in,  when  social  reforms  come  in,  when  women  start  getting  equal 
rights  in  society.  That  is  what  we  must  concentrate  on  now. 

We  are  undertaking  a  major  programme  for  education.  This  has 
to  be  the  basis  of  any  family  planning  programme.  But  it  is  a 
long-term  process.  It  will  take  time.  And  we  must  see  how  we  can 
use  other  methods.  Methods  of  folklore,  all  modern  media  methods. 
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to  get  the  message  home  to  the  people.  We  have  expanded  our 
television  network  and  we  are  covering  a  very  large  proportion  of  our 
people  today.  With  over  180  transmitters,  our  TV  system  has  a  very 
long  range  and  it  must  form  the  basis  of  education  for  family 
planning.  I  believe  we  have  taken  this  up  in  one  or  two  programmes 
that  are  being  produced  by  Doordarshan  and  are  becoming 
extremely  popular.  I  hope  this  trend  continues  and  the  effect  is  seen 
in  our  population  figures,  in  our  growth  rate. 

We  have  to  see  that  women  get  adequate  education,  right  from 
primary  school  level  upto  universities.  We  have  to  see  that  adult 
education  is  given  enough  importance.  We  shall  be  doing  this. 

Women’s  welfare  is  a  very  crucial  part  of  any  family  planning 
programme.  The  status  of  women  must  be  raised  in  our  society.  We 
have  taken  some  special  steps.  We  intend  to  take  more.  And  we 
hope  that  this  will  show  very  discernible  results  in  the  near  future. 

Health  care,  pre-natal,  natal  and  post-natal,  is  just  as  vital  and 
most  of  all  it  must  go  down  to  the  rural  areas.  There  is  too  much 
concentration  on  the  urban  areas  and  it  is  difficult  to  get  people  to  go 
to  the  villages.  This  is  a  serious  problem  and  we  must  tackle  it. 

Infant  mortality  has  gone  down  very  substantially  and  it  has  been 
reflected  in  our  average  age.  One  other  key  factor  has  been 
immunisation.  And  we  are  very  glad  that  Union  Health  Ministry 
has  taken  up  an  Indira  Gandhi  Immunisation  Programme  to  cover 
all  children  by  the  year  1990.  This  will  again  be  a  major  step 
forward  in  our  welfare  programme. 

The  real  difference  will  only  be  when  there  is  an  economic  change 
in  our  rural  areas.  I  am  very  happy  to  say  this  is  coming  about  at  a 
rapid  rate  with  more  economic  activity,  with  a  better  standard  of 
living,  better  education  and  specially  for  women.  We  hope  that  this 
programme  will  have  an  effect  which  will  be  directly  visible  in  the 
statistics  that  we  present. 

The  programme  is  a  challenge  to  the  whole  world.  With  the 
developing  countries  bearing  the  brunt  of  growing  population,  many 
are  falling  behind  in  their  GNP  growth.  We  shall  have  tremendous 
social  tensions  in  the  world,  just  when  we  are  looking  for  a  peaceful, 
progressive  phase.  We  have  to  see  that  the  population  in  every  part 
of  the  world  is  under  control  and  is  balanced.  And  this  is  a 
challenge  which  faces  all  Parliamentarians  today. 

I  am  glad  that  today  we  have  Members  from  every  corner  of  India 
representing  very  diverse  people.  The  problem  is  a  social  problem 
and  equally  a  political  problem.  We  must  see  that  politics  has  only 
one  objective  in  the  matter  of  population,  that  is,  of  reducing.  It 
must  not  be  dragged  into  our  political  battles  or  reduced  to  a 
parochial  level.  It  is  a  national  challenge.  It  is  a  world  challenge.  I  am 
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sure  Parliamentarians,  all  over  the  world  will  overcome  this 
tremendous  problem  that  is  facing  all  of  us  today. 


Government  and  Voluntary 

Organisations 

JL  ou  HAVE  HAD  a  Very  full  day  of  deliberating  on  the  problems  that 
are  faced  by  women  in  India  and  how  to  overcome  them.  Mrs. 
Chandrashekhar  has  summarised  some  of  the  points  that  have  come 
up  during  your  discussions. 

Women  may  be  the  largest  disadvantaged  class  in  our  country 
today.  Much  is  said  about  backward  classes  and  scheduled  castes 
and  tribes;  but  if  we  put  everything  together  ultimately  it  is  women 
who  need  the  most  help.  At  the  same  time  this  help  must  come  in  a 
manner  that  it  does  not  compromise  the  self-respect,  the  dignity  of 
women.  Government  can  do  a  lot  of  things.  We  have  tried  to  do  a 
lot  of  things,  we  made  a  lot  of  laws.  Our  Constitution  has  given 
equal  rights  to  women  but  much  of  it  has  not  flowed  down  to 
women  themselves.  And  the  fact  is  that  a  social  problem  cannot  be 
tackled  in  a  Government  or  administrative  manner,  it  has  to  be 
tackled  at  its  own  level  and  it  must  be  tackled.  It  will  be  tackled  best 
by  Voluntary  Agencies,  by  highly  motivated  people  working  in 
society.  Government  can  have  highly  motivated  people  but  we  have 
seen  from  experience  that  the  number  does  not  tend  to  be  very  large 
and  this  is  where  your  agencies  must  come  in. 

I  have  noted  some  of  the  points  you  have  made.  We  will  look  into 
them  and  see  what  can  be  done  but  many  of  them  are  again  not 
really  getting  down  to  the  root  cause.  These  are  just  symptoms  that 
we  seem  to  be  tackling.  Let  the  women  grow  trees  but  is  that 
the  answer?  It  has  to  go  much  deeper  than  that  and  it  requires 
much  more  thought.  I  don’t  know  if  I  can  really  put  a  positive 
contribution  into  this  but  you  will  have  to  sit  together  for  some 
brain-storming  session  and  then  really  come  out  with  how  we  have 
to  tackle  this  problem. 

I  was  told  about  some  other  question  that  came  up — why  are  we  giving 
such  high  priority  to  women?  It  does  not  really  need  an  answer  but 
let  me  give  a  quotation  from  Gandhiji.  Gandhiji  said  that  women  is  the 
companion  of  man  gifted  with  equal  mental  capacities.  She  has  the 
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right  to  participate  in  the  very  minutest  detail  in  the  activities  of 
man.  And  she  has  an  equal  right  or  freedom  and  liberty  with  him. 
Unfortunately,  Gandhiji  had  also  related  it  to  man.  This  is  what  we 
have  got  to  get  out  of  it.  The  idea  is  absolutely  right  but  we  men, 
that  includes  me  also,  tend  to  really  put  women  in  a  separate 
category.  The  fact  is,  they  are  not.  We  are  all  human  beings,  we  are 
all  the  same.  And  everything  must  be  based  on  that  thinking. 

Our  Constitution  gives  some  fundamental  rights.  Discrimination  is 
prohibited.  Economic  growth — women  are  the  key  indicator  and 
also  a  key  part  of  it.  Women’s  education,  again,  is  a  key  indicator  of 
our  economic  growth.  But,  I  feel,  the  reason  we  want  to  help  women 
to  come  out  and  participate  more  is  that  in  many  ways  they  are  the 
conscience  keepers  of  the  nation.  I  feel,  India’s  greater  strength  is  its 
spirituality,  its  inner  strength  and  this  comes  out  much  more  in 
Indian  women  than  it  does  in  Indian  men.  And  if  in  this  race  for 
progress  and  for  modernisation,  we  have  to  maintain  our  sanity  and 
not  get  carried  away  into  another  stream  of  civilisation  then  we  must 
give  this  strength  to  our  women,  so  that  they  are  able  to  come  out 
and  see  that  this  is  not  swept  away  in  what  we  call,  or  what  we  tend 
to  call  progress  and  development  today. 

Another  question  that  is  being  put  is  how  exactly  do  we  view  the 
problem  of  the  status  of  women  in  our  society?  This  is  very  difficult 
to  answer  because  it  is  not  just  a  question  of  how  we  view  it,  it  is  a 
question  of  what  we  want  to  achieve,  the  problems  that  we  see  and 
we  face  today  and  finding  a  method  of  going  from  one  to  the  other. 
The  discrimination  against  the  women,  the  cruelty,  all  the  problems 
related  with  dowry,  your  basic  rights,  are  all  related  to  this.  And  we 
have  to  see  that  women  are  able  to  truly  become  equal  in  every 
sense  and  they  should  not  need  help  and  assistance  and  quotas  of 
component  plans  or  other  things  that  we  might  think  of.  We  might 
need  them  today,  but  we  should  think  in  a  manner  that  these  are 
removed  and  are  not  necessary  at  some  future  date.  And  anything 
we  do  today  should  be  such  that  it  keeps  that  in  mind.  I  say  that 
specially  because  many  of  the  programmes  that  we  have  for  under¬ 
privileged  groups  do  not  keep  this  in  mind  and  in  their  very  system 
they  perpetMate  the  problem  that  we  set  out  to  solve.  We  must 
not  get  into  a  trap  like  this  when  we  try  to  do  something  for  women. 

The  special  problems  of  women  need  to  be  tackled  in 
that  very  way.  Child  birth,  child  care,  special  assistance,  education — 
there  are  so  many  areas,  I  don’t  want  to  go  into  all  of  them;  but  one 
of  our  biggest  problem  today  is  population.  And  I  don’t  want  to 
plug  family  planning  to  you  because  I  feel  that  we  have  come  to  a 
stage  where  the  only  thing  that  is  really  going  to  make  a  dent  in 
family  planning  is  women’s  education. 

You  have  raised  the  question  of  focussing  on  general  development 
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programmes  and  several  specific  suggestions  were  given — the  organic 
links  between  education,  training,  health  awareness,  female  literacy, 
university  education,  etc.  I  was  talking  to  Mrs.  Chandrashekhar 
earlier  about  women  coming  out  into  public  life.  We  must 
encourage  this,  not  just  as  a  special  sort  of  incentive  but  because  we 
will  be  able  to  carry  out  our  programmes  for  women  much  better  if 
there  are  more  women  involved  at  different  levels  in  our  various 
systems.  And  we  must  try  and  see  how  this  can  come  about  more 
and  in  a  better  way  and  not  only  in  areas  that  are  related  to 
women’s  welfare.  It  is  nice  to  see  a  woman  in  women’s  welfare  and 
in  health  care  but  why  not  in  defence  or  something  else?  I  think  the 
French  have  a  woman  as  their  Defence  Secretary. 

In  education,  one  of  the  key  factors  will  be  in  keeping  girls  in 
schools.  There  are  too  many  drop-outs.  They  go  to  schools  but  do 
not  have  the  sustenance  to  carry  on.  And  we  have  to  see  how  we  can 
do  better  in  this  area.  And  of  course,  we  will  have  to  look  deeper  to 
see  why  they  don’t  stay  in  school  and  get  to  the  root  of  that.  And 
again  it  brings  us  back  to  our  basic  social  problems — problems  of 
our  societies.  Vocational  training,  can  be  very  helpful  for  the  family, 
for  her  own  standing  in  the  family  and  if  necessary  for  her 

independence.  Teaching  is  something  that  women  are  good  at  and 
we  are  very  short  of.  But,  of  course,  unless  they  are  educated,  we 
will  never  get  enough  teachers.  And  this  is  an  area  that  I  think  we 
must  concentrate  on  specially  for  primary  schools  and  middle 
education.  The  more  women  we  can  get  involved,  education  will  be 
better.  I  am  sure  they  will  take  an  active  part  in  building  society. 

You  have  identified  the  problem  of  women  gaining  access  to  this 
system,  so  to  say,  to  getting  the  benefits  from  our  various 
programmes.  Although  the  programmes  are  designed  to  be  totally 
impartial  on  sexual  basis,  the  fact  is  that  they  don’t  get 

projected  in  that  manner  and  they  don’t  get  implemented 

in  that  manner.  And  we  have  to  see  that  this  is  adjusted  so  that 
women  get  what  they  need.  We  will  explore  in  Government  what  we 
can  do  and  we  would  also  like  inputs  from  you  on  how  these 
programmes  can  be  modified  to  benefit  women.  Of  course,  certain 
programmes  are  more  amenable  for  women’s  participation,  things 
that  they  can  do  at  home  without  leaving  their  families.  Maybe  we 
need  to  develop  a  marketing  system  which  can  help  women  who  do 
not  want  to  get  out  of  their  homes  to  be  productive,  to  be  self- 
reliant. 

You  have  suggested  various  programmes  of  preference  in 

distribution  of  Government  assets,  in  registration  of  land,  social 
forestry  and  other  supportive  services.  But  this  cannot  be  a  full 
answer.  This  is  only  a  very  short  term  help.  We  will  try  and  do  this 
but  we  need  to  think  much  deeper. 
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On  women’s  employment,  one  area  we  are  looking  at  is  the  age 
problem  specially  for  widows  and  we  will  try  and  see  what  we  can 
do  in  Government  jobs  to  make  it  easier  and  more  convenient  for 
women  to  get  involved. 

Component  plans  have  been  mentioned  and  I  think  it  is  a  very 
good  idea.  We  will  definitely  look  into  it  and  see  what  we  can  do, 
how  we  could  modify  existing  programmes  and  how  we  could 
identify  special  programmes  which  could  be  made  more  effective. 

Dowry  is  one  of  our  most  serious  social  problems  and  it  is  an  area 
where  you  can  come  in,  in  a  big  way,  as  voluntary  agencies.  We  can 
make  the  laws,  we  can  do  many  things  from  Government  and  we 
have  done  them.  We  have  passed  some  laws,  we  have  put  up  family 
courts.  If  there  are  certain  flaws,  which  I  believe  there  are,  we  are 
willing  to  change  and  adjust  that  and  the  faster  we  are  given,  what 
you  feel  the  deficiencies,  the  quicker  we  can  correct  them.  But 
ultimately  it  comes  down  to  what  the  people  living  in  that  area 
actually  feel,  what  they  believe,  how  they  react.  And  there  is  no  law 
which  can  cut  across  that.  It  is  an  awareness  which  you  as  social 
workers  have  to  build  into  our  society.  We  are  willing  to  help  you  on 
whatever  way  we  can  but  this  requires  lot  of  leg  work  and  really 
only  voluntary  agencies  can  do  this.  I  don’t  want  to  go  into  the 
details  of  dowry  and  what  we  have  done,  etc.  I  think  everybody  is 
aware  of  that. 

I  had  mentioned  earlier  that  I  feel  that  women  must  be  more 
active  in  politics  and  at  all  levels  and  more  especially  at  the  very 
grassroot  panchayat  level.  In  my  own  constituency  I  find  that  they 
are  very  active,  not  only  active  but  they  do  very  good  work.  This  is 
something  that  we  must  try  and  build  up  in  other  areas.  Again  it  is 
only  social  awareness  which  will  allow  this  to  happen  and  you  as 
voluntary  agencies  must  play  a  big  role  in  this.  Gandhiji  said  that 
the  difference  between  a  hireling  and  a  voluntary  worker  lies  in  the 
fact  that  whereas  the  hireling  gives  his  service  to  whosoever  pays  his 
price,  a  national  voluntary  worker  gives  his  service  to  the  nation  for 
the  cause  he  believes  in.  Today  sometimes,  they  don’t  even  give 
their  work  for  the  price. 

There  are  certain  problems  relating  to  the  information  that  is 
available  to  the  average  woman.  Information  on  what  programmes 
are  available  to  her,  what  laws  are  available  to  her,  what  rights  she 
has  and  this  we  must  try  to  bridge.  We  must  get  across  to  every 
woman  what  she  should  be  fighting,  it  is  only  then  that  she  will  be 
able  to  come  out  and  fight  for  those  things.  The  procedural 
difficulties  in  doing  this  are  not  insurmountable  and  I  am  sure  that 
together  we  can  overcome  them  and  bring  about  an  awareness 
which  will  overcome  this  hesitation  to  come  about.  We  have  got  a 
very  large  number  of  departments  dealing  with  helping  women.  And 
again  here  I  think,  we  do  need  some  co-ordination. 
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We  are  forming  a  Cabinet  Committee  for  human  resources 
development  and  this  could  be  a  point  from  which  we  could  start 
working.  We  have  been  working  furiously  at  economic  development. 
Unfortunately,  we  have  not  paid  enough  attention  to  human 
development  and  I  feel  this  is  very  much  an  important  part, but  it  is 
very  difficult  to  convince  people  like  the  Planning  Commission  that 
there  is  a  return  from  human  development,  but  maybe  they  will 
understand. 

Another  area  where  I  think,  we  have  not  been  active  enough  but  I 
think  it  is  time  that  we  really  got  involved  is  the  drug  scene.  And 
this  is  the  time  when  it  is  not  very  big  in  India  and  we  can  try  and 
do  something  from  the  Government.  We  are  taking  action  to  see 
that  proper  steps,  hard  steps,  are  taken — legal  systems  to  stop  it, 
catch  it,  identify  it;  but  what  is  much  more  important  is  to  see  that 
the  need  for  drug  does  not  arise  amongst  the  youngsters.  That  can 
happen  only  with  the  proper  environment  in  the  family,  with  proper 
advice  and  instruction  and  training.  Again  the  voluntary  agencies 
really  are  the  key  in  bringing  this  about. 

I  hope  you  will  look  at  this  and  see  how  you  can  be  more  involved 
in  trying  to  stop  the  drug  business  before  it  really  gets  down  to  our 
system. 

A  problem  which  women  really  face  and  which  is  very  serious  is 
old  age.  And  again  it  is  less  of  a  problem  as  long  as  our  old  family 
system  continues  but  more  and  more  in  the  urban  areas  where  women 
are  finding  it  a  tremendous  problem.  We  have  to  see  what  scheme 
we  can  device  and  how  we  can  help  these  women  in  their 
predicaments.  As  for  mentally  handicapped,  well,  it  is  not  different 
from  any  other  mentally  handicapped  and  we  should  try  and  see 
what  we  can  do  about  it. 

Child  labour  is  another  very  serious  area  for  us  to  consider  and  it 
is  not  something  that  we  can  just  pretend  does  not  exist  or  legislate 
away.  Again  the  economic  or  the  social  standing  has  to  be  such  that 
we  come  out  of  this  as  fast  as  possible.  And  during  that  period  we 
should  try  and  see  what  we  can  do  to  make  it  easy  for  the  children, 
to  see  that  they  get  an  education,  they  get  proper  care,  they  are  not 
exploited  and  they  are  not  used  in  areas  which  spoil  their  eye 
sights,  their  limbs  or  make  them  handicapped  in  any  way. 

But  really  coming  back  to  the  main  point,  these  are  not  problems 
that  the  Government  on  its  own  can  tackle.  These  will  only  be 
tackled  if  Government  action  is  helped  by  the  voluntary  agencies 
and  by  social  change.  And  this  is  where  you  really  come  in,  in  a  very 
big  way  and  I  hope  that  you  will  accept  this  as  joint  task  and  we 
will  consult  together,  work  together  to  see  that  this  problem  is 
alleviated  as  soon  as  possible. 


Need  for  Quicker  Administration 

of  Justice 


L/et  me  just  quote  two  lines  from  the  speech  that  Shri  Ashok  Sen 
was  to  have  read  out  but  did  not.  He  has  a  quotation  from  Lord 
Denning;  I  won’t  read  the  full  quotation  but  the  two  operative  lines, 
which  are:  “There  are  two  great  objects  to  be  achieved:  one  to  see 
that  the  laws  are  just,  the  other  that  they  are  justly  administered.” 
This  is  basically  what  we  are  gathered  here  for  today. 

As  regards  the  first  part,  whether  the  laws  are  just,  I  think  India 
can  be  proud  to  have  one  of  the  most  independent  judiciaries 
anywhere  in  the  world.  We  also  are  proud  of  our  laws,  which  have 
had  great  vision  and  depth.  It  is  true  that  we  have  not  been  able  to 
apply  them  in  the  measure  that  we  had  intended.  I  am  referring  to 
laws  which  affect  specially  social  problems,  like  untouchability, 
women’s  rights  and  other  such  problems  which  are  really  to  be 
tackled  on  a  multiple  front.  But  the  intention  has  been  clear  right 
from  the  formulation  of  our  Constitution,  which  is  that  every  section 
of  society  should  get  its  full  rights.  The  question  today  is:  Are  we 
delivering  this,  or  are  there  some  problems  in  implementation?  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  basic  difference  in  this,  between  the  judiciary 
and  the  Government  or  any  other  wing.  But  obviously,  there  are 
some  clogs  in  our  path.  We  must  see  how  we  can  reduce  and 
eventually  remove  them  and  see  that  justice  is  justly  administered. 

The  first  problem  that  comes  to  mind  is  the  time  it  takes  to  get  a 
decision,  the  procedures  and  the  complications  that  our  system  has 
bred.  You  must  tackle  this  problem  at  this  Conference.  I  have 
already  talked  with  Justice  Bhagwati.  I  think  we  have  a  very 
dynamic  Chief  Justice  who  is  willing  to  attack  these  problems,  get 
to  their  root  and  solve  them.  But  the  problems  are  very  large  and  we 
must  have  adequate  debate  and  discussion  and  I  hope  you  will  go 
into  them  in  depth. 

Judicial  reforms  have  been  talked  about  for  a  long  time.  We  must 
now  get  down  to  deciding  what  we  really  want  to  do  and  do  that. 
The  question  of  reforms  will  keep  coming  up.  What  we  do  today,  we 
shall  find,  will  have  shortcomings  10  to  20  years  from  now.  That 
does  not  mean  that  we  spend  so  much  time  in  the  details  and  finer 
points  that  we  miss  the  whole  purpose  of  the  exercise.  We  must  get 
down  to  the  basics  and  remove  the  clogs  in  the  system.  Justice  is 
administered  in  other  countries.  In  many  there  is  no  doubt  about 
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the  justness  of  the  justice  that  is  administered,  and  they  are  able  to 
do  it  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  we  are  able  to.  There  must  be 
methods  that  we  can  borrow,  others  that  we  can  innovate,  so  that 
our  system  becomes  more  dynamic  and  really  able  to  answer  the 
needs  of  the  people. 

One  of  the  major  problems  that  we  from  Government  face,  and 
perhaps  that  is  why  the  Finance  Minister  is  here,  is  the  very  large 
sums  of  Government  money  that  get  blocked  in  the  courts.  I  am  not 
talking  of  a  few  crores,  I  am  talking  of  thousands  of  crores.  This  is 
the  money  that  Government  wants  to  spend  on  projects  for  the 
benefit  of  our  people.  It  is  the  money  ultimately  which  is  pulled  out 
from  development  programmes  and  anti-poverty  programmes. 
Ultimately  a  decision  is  given  but  during  that  period  the  damage  is 
tremendous.  For  example,  I  believe  that  the  money  so  blocked  today 
is  over  Rs.  2,000  crores.  If  the  Courts  were  to  give  a  decision  today 
and  say  that  this  money  should  be  paid  to  the  Government,  the  fact 
that  that  the  Government  will  never  get  this  money,  because  it  is  only 
the  Government  that  can  lend  this  money  to  get  it  back.  Where  is 
Rs.  2,000  crores  going  to  come  from?  So,  by  tying  it  up  for  a  long 
time,  we  have  actually  lost  that  money.  And  lost  it  to  whom?  Not  to 
the  poor  person,  not  to  the  deprived.  It  has  gone  to  the  big 
industrialists.  It  has  gone  to  the  monopoly  houses.  It  has  gone  to 
those  people  who  own  large  amounts.  It  has  gone  to  those  people 
who  have  the  financial  strength  to  fight  long  cases  in  the  courts.  So, 
while  the  courts  are  struggling  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
Government — and  I  see  no  conflict  at  all  in  the  matter  of  the  social 
uplift  of  our  people,  on  the  strengthening  of  our  democratic 
processes  among  the  three  pillars  of  our  democracy — problems  are 
created  through  delays  which  damage  our  development  process.  In 
damaging  our  development  process,  they  weaken  those  very 
democratic  structures  which  hold  the  country  together.  So,  these  are 
really  much  deeper  problems  and  they  must  be  seen  as  such.  Often 
the  delays  are  substantial. 

The  time  involved  in  administering  justice  leads  to  a  tremendous 
backlog  of  cases  and  frustration  amongst  litigants.  We  must  think  of 
methods  to  clear  this  backlog  and  simultaneously  think  of 
procedures  which  in  future  will  not  allow  such  backlogs  to 
accumulate. 

One  of  the  other  problems  is  the  accessibility  of  courts.  I  do  not 
want  to  go  into  details,  such  as  how  many  benches  each  court 
should  have  and  where  they  should  be.  But  I  think  it  is  time  we 
decided  on  a  system  which  would  implement  itself  when  the  need 
arose,  instead  of  going  into  each  case  in  detail  and  getting  into 
political,  legal-political,  and  legal-professional-political  arguments. 
Much  of  these  are  not  related  actually  to  the  administration  of 
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justice  but  to  convenience,  to  professions  and  to  other  factors.  We 
have  to  see  that  there  is  a  system,  whether  it  is  based  on  population, 
distance,  or  such  other  factors — how  many  benches  there  should  be 
and  how  close  to  a  person  who  wants  access  to  a  court.  But  some 
formula  should  be  devised  according  to  which  we  can  proceed  in  the 
future  without  getting  tangled  up  in  arguments  and  delays  and 
really  blocking  the  development  of  the  judicial  system. 

One  step  that  we  have  thought  of  is  meant  specially  for  the 
smaller  States  of  the  north-east.  We  would  like  to  have  a  separate 
High  Court  for  each  of  the  north-eastern  States.  I  do  not  want  to 
jump  the  gun.  The  feasibility,  the  practicability,  the  availability  of 
judges  and  all  the  other  matters  that  go  with  this  are  for  you  to 
consider.  But  our  intention  should  be  that  each  State  has  its  own 
High  Court. 

We  must  think  of  how  the  Courts  can  deal  with  the  overload  of 
business.  I  do  not  mean  that  they  should  reject  cases,  but  find 
methods,  and  there  are  methods  which  Justice  Bhagwati  has 
discussed  with  me,  to  reduce  the  number  of  cases  that  actually  come 
to  the  courts  and  try  to  get  them  settled  in  a  proper  legal  manner 
outside  court  to  the  full  satisfaction  of  the  parties  involved. 

Another  sensitive  issue  is  that  of  Chief  Justices  from  outside 
States.  There  has  been  a  lot  of  discussion  on  this.  In  accordance 
with  the  Law  Commission’s  Report  in  1958  and  also  the  considered 
opinions  of  eminent  lawmen,  we  have  decided  on  the  policy  of 
having  Chief  Justices  from  outside  the  concerned  States.  And  we 
have  found  in  past  years  that  it  has  worked  and  the  strengths  are 
definitely  much  more  than  the  disadvantages.  While  saying  that  I  do 
realise  the  problems  that  it  does  cause,  especially  personal  problems 
and  these  we  must  look  into.  We  must  see  that  proper  housing, 
schooling  facilities  etc.  are  available  and  in  this  there  should  be  no 
compromise,  because  a  judge  must  have  his  mind  free  from  petty 
disturbances  to  concentrate  on  the  business  that  he  has  before  him. 
And  this  applies  not  only  to  Chief  Justices  from  outside  States,  but 
to  all  judges.  We  have  to  see  that  these  petty  problems  are  removed 
as  soon  as  possible  and  as  best  we  can.  Welfare  measures  should  be 
taken  up  in  all  seriousness  and  should  not  be  considered  a  luxury. 
We  should  not  expect  that  everyone  coming  forward  to  be  a  judge 
should  be  sacrificing  his  future  for  the  nation’s  interest.  In  India  there 
is  a  feeling  that  anybody  coming  into  public  life — and  in  a  way  a 
judge  also  comes  forward  as  a  representative  of  the  public — must 
sacrifice  and  put  up  with  difficulties  to  really  prove  that  he  is 
suitable  and  fit  for  the  job.  But  I  think  it  is  time  that  we 
acknowledged  the  difficulties  that  this  does  impose  on  people  in 
certain  careers.  And  we  should  try  and  remove  these  problems, 
whether  it  is  a  question  of  housing,  of  salaries  and  allowances. 
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Another  problem  is  that  of  training  and  that  of  a  judicial  service.  I 
have  always  maintained  that  training  is  ultimately  always  the  key 
issue  in  any  service — training  not  just  at  the  time  of  entry  into  the 
service  but  continuous  training  throughout  one’s  career.  And 
training  doesn’t  really  mean  schooling  in  the  sense  that  one 
sometimes  thinks  of.  It  can  be  training  by  having  seminars,  by 
having  exchanges,  by  having  brain-storming  sessions,  by  discussing 
problems  with  one’s  colleagues,  specially  with  colleagues  whom  one 
meets  seldom  who  are  spread  right  across  the  country,  like  the 
opportunity  that  you  will  have  during  these  two  days.  Problems  that 
may  be  bothering  you,  that  you  are  having  difficulties  with,  may 
have  been  taken  up  in  another  State  by  another  Chief  Justice,  by 
judges  of  High  Courts,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  discussions  about 
them  could  lead  to  solutions,  to  smoother  and  better  functioning  of 
the  judicial  system.  We  should  see  how  we  can  improve  training 
both  at  the  introductory  and  later  stages  and  then  have  a  system  of 
gathering  information  and  feedback,  so  that  we  can  continuously 
develop  a  much  quicker  and  more  effective  judicial  system. 

Lastly,  legal  aid.  It  is  something  that  we  have  always  promised  but 
we  have  not  been  able  to  do  it  to  the  extent  that  we  would  have 
liked  to.  I  know  how  close  this  is  to  your  heart  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  we  shall  make  tremendous  strides  in  giving  legal  aid  to  those 
who  really  need  it. 

I  do  not  want  to  take  up  very  much  of  your  time  and  1  do  want  to 
hear  what  you  have  to  say.  I  should  like  to  thank  you  once  again  for 
giving  me  this  opportunity  to  talk  to  you  and  to  listen  to  the  points 
and  difficulties  that  you  might  be  facing  in  your  service. 


The  Good  of  the  People  Is  the  Chief  Law 

I  WELCOME  YOU  to  Delhi,  to  India,  to  this  Conference — Ninth 
Conference  of  Lawasia.  You  have  collected  from  all  parts  of  the 
world — different  systems,  different  countries,  but  all  with  one  point 
in  view — equality  in  justice. 

India  has  an  old  tradition  of  justice.  In  a  way,  we  can  go  back  to 
what  we,  in  India,  call  dharm  that  which  upholds  all.  Thinkers  have 
elaborated  and  explained  it  as  a  sense  of  obligation,  a  sense  of  duty, 
a  sense  of  values,  responsibility,  that  which  upholds  societies.  We 
feel  that  if  you  protect  dharm  then  dharm  will  also  protect  you.  Indian 
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laws  go  back  to  Hindu,  Buddhist,  Islamic  and  later  to  the  British 
systems.  And  today,  we  feel  that  in  India,  law  and  justice  is  available 
to  everyone.  It  is  one  of  our  major  achievements  since 

Independence. 

Law,  as  laid  down  by  the  Constitution,  or  a  King,  or  a  Tribe  or  a 
Church,  is  not  enough  in  itself.  Justice,  as  it  is  accepted  by  the 
people,  is  really  what  ultimately  counts.  A  Judge  can  rule  on  a  law 
but  it  is  the  rebel  that  really  tests  the  laws. 

India  was  aroused  by  Gandhiji  and  his  Satyagraha  a  movement 
against  outdated  colonial  laws.  Basic  rights  and  human  dignity 
were  what  we  fought  for.  And  it  was  because  of  this  struggle  which 
led  to  our  Independence  that  the  Indian  Constitution  had  built  into 
it  Fundamental  Rights,  which  other  Constitution  had  to  build  into  in 
much  after  their  formulations.  Many  key  factors  in  our  Constitution 
were  put  in  before  they  were  accepted  in,  what  are  called,  much 
more  advanced  parts  of  the  world.  Later,  with  Fundamental  Rights 
we  got  Fundamental  Duties.  But  just  putting  down  laws,  laying 
down  a  system  in  a  Constitution  is  not  adequate.  It  must  be 
accepted  by  the  people,  and  we  have  seen  it  must  be  available  to  the 
people.  Satyagraha  was  used  in  India  as  a  tool  against  outdated  laws. 
It  was  also  used  by  Martin  Luther  King  in  the  United  States  where 
the  Constitution  had  said  for  two  hundred  years  that  people  were 
born  equal,  but  it  took  a  movement,  a  people’s  movement  to  win 
that  right.  This  acceptance  by  the  people  of  the  laws  is  a  very 
important  factor. 

We  in  our  Constitution  have  incorporated  the  lofty  ideals  of 
Mahatma  Gandhi,  Pandit  Nehru,  but  we  have  to  see  that  these 
reach  down  to  all  levels  of  our  people.  We  must  carry  the  people  in 
establishing  these  laws.  One  of  our  major  problems  is  delay.  I 
have  recently  got  a  letter  from  a  small  industrialist  enclosing  a 
cheque  for  the  Prime  Minister’s  Relief  Fund.  He  said  he  had 
appealed  against  an  Income  Tax  Order  and  he  had  been  given  relief 
but  it  was  too  late.  The  relief  should  really  have  come  to  the 
customer  and  he  could  not  now  give  that  relief  to  the  people  who 
had  bought  his  goods.  So,  he  was  sending  a  cheque  to  the  Prime 
Minister’s  Relief  Fund. 

Similarly,  just  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  visited  one  of  our  States  where 
there  had  been  very  heavy  rainfall  and  the  river  had  overflowed  its 
banks.  One  whole  area  of  the  town  was  under  water.  It  was  unde, 
water  because  the  bandh  which  was  to  hold  the  river  in  against  floods 
was  complete,  except  at  one  point  where  an  individual  had  built  his 
house.  He  built  his  house  after  the  construction  had  commenced. 
There  was  a  gap  of  barely  four  or  five  metres  and  for  two  years  he 
had  a  stay-order  and  that  work  on  the  bandh  could  not  be  done.  We 
have  safeguard  not  just  the  rights  of  individuals  but  also  the  rights 
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of  society.  It  is  here,  in  balancing  this,  that  the  Courts  must  play  an 
important  role  in  our  social  and  economic  development. 

Justice,  it  is  often  being  said,  must  not  only  be  done,  it  must  also 
be  seeming  to  be  done,  and  when  inordinate  delays  on 
technicalities,  on  interpreting  small  print  leads  to  the  real  big  fish 
getting  away,  the  feeling  does  not  come  down  to  the  people  that 
justice  is  being  done.  If  we  are  able  to  speed  up  justice,  this  feeling 
will  go  down  to  the  people. 

We  have  recently  taken  up  a  number  of  measures  to  speed  up 
justice  in  India.  Just  a  few  days  ago,  Lok  Adalats  or  People’s  Courts 
were  started  in  Delhi.  Unfortunately  the  connotation  is  all  wrong. 
What  it  implies  is  not  what  actually  happens.  Judges  from  the 
Courts  participate  in  sorting  out  disputes  out  of  court  and  in  one 
day  142  such  disputes  were  sorted  out  and  settled,  preventing  142 
cases  from  going  to  courts  and  then  going  to  a  higher  court.  Such 
measures,  we  hope,  will  help  speed  up  justice  in  India.  We  are  also 
about  to  set  up  administrative  tribunals  to  separate  one  whole  set  of 
cases  and  expedite  their  implementation.  Other  actions  are  on  the 
anvil.  I  am  sure,  our  Honourable  Chief  Justice  will  tell  you  about 
this. 

Our  solutions  are  not  necessarily  the  correct  solutions.  They  are 
solutions  that  we  have  found  with  our  wisdom,  with  our  knowledge, 
and  we  look  forward  to  new  inputs  from  you,  from  other  parts  of  the 
world  in  helping  us  correct  our  solutions  where  we  might  have  gone 
wrong.  This  Conference,  I  am  sure,  will  help  us  all  towards  this  end. 

Justice  must  protect  the  rights  of  each  one,  and  it  must  also 
protect  the  rights  of  many.  Mistakes  can  be  made  by 
anyone — individuals,  governments,  legislatures  and  even  sometimes 
by  the  courts.  Similarly,  public  opinion  is  not  necessarily  the  correct 
answer,  it  can  be  swayed.  Justice  Frankfurter  had  said,  “In  a 
Democratic  Society  like  ours,  relief  must  come  through  an  aroused 
popular  conscience  that  fears  the  conscience  of  the  people’s 
representatives.”  People’s  representatives,  I  assume,  mean  not  just 
the  legislature  but  all  those  called  upon  to  serve  the  people.  The 
good  of  the  people  is  the  chief  law. 

May  I  wish  you  all  the  best  with  your  Conference. 
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Situation  in  Sri  Lanka 


Iam  deeply  concerned  that  the  situation  in  Sri  Lanka  has  rapidly 
deteriorated.  There  is  sharp  escalation  of  violence  in  the  Northern 
and  Eastern  provinces  in  which  heavy  loss  of  innocent  lives  has 
taken  place.  Many  Tamils  of  Indian  origin  who  had  settled  in  these 
areas  are  among  the  victims.  The  security  forces  are  indulging  in 
indiscriminate  killing.  Normal  life  has  come  to  a  standstill  and  the 
means  of  livelihood  of  the  common  people  disrupted. 

Following  the  imposition  of  a  security  zone  in  the  Jaffna 
Peninsula,  Jaffna  town  is  under  virtual  siege.  There  is  acute  shortage 
of  food.  Hundreds  of  youth  are  reported  to  have  been  taken  into 
custody  and  shifted  to  unknown  destinations. 

The  creation  of  a  so-called  Surveillance  Zone  in  the  narrow  Palk 
Strait  has  been  used  to  attack,  harass  and  apprehend  innocent 
Indian  fishermen  who  have  enjoyed  traditional  fishing  rights  in  these 
waters.  In  recent  weeks  a  number  of  our  fishing  boats  have  been 
captured,  our  fishermen  arrested  and  fired  at.  Yesterday  one 
fisherman  was  attacked  and  killed  without  provocation.  Several 
skippers  of  Indian  fishing  boats  are  still  held  in  custody  in  Sri 
Lanka.  Government  have  lodged  strong  protests  against  these 
unjustifiable  and  high-handed  actions. 

These  developments  are  a  matter  of  grave  concern.  The  cycle  of 
violence  and  counter- violence,  the  indiscriminate  killings  and 
destruction  of  property  has  to  be  ended.  We  are  sure  the  present 
orgy  of  violence  is  a  matter  of  great  distress  and  agony  to  most 
people  in  Sri  Lanka  also  who,  like  people  everywhere,  value 
communal  harmony,  amity  and  peace. 

From  the  beginning,  India  on  its  part  has  impressed  upon  all 
concerned  the  necessity  of  a  political  solution  within  the  framework 
of  the  unity  and  integrity  of  Sri  Lanka.  I  appeal  to  the  Government 
of  Sri  Lanka  to  take  steps  to  defuse  the  present  situation  and  give 
the  lead  at  the  All  Party  Conference  scheduled  for  14  December  to 
the  achievement  of  a  viable  political  settlement  which  meets  the 
legitimate  aspirations  of  the  Tamils  and  is  acceptable  to  all 
concerned. 


*  *  * 


Statement  issued  on  the  situation  in  Sri  Lanka,  New  Delhi,  11  December  1984 
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An  ALL  PARTY  delegation  from  Tamil  Nadu  led  by  the  Chief 
Minister,  Shri  M.G.  Ramachandran,  met  me  on  23  April  1985  and 
submitted  a  memorandum  regarding  the  latest  developments  in  Sri 
Lanka.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  influx  of  refugees  is  continuing. 
Traditional  activities  of  Indian  fishermen  in  Talk  Straits  have  been 
affected.  The  situation  is  critical.  The  delegation  requested  the 
Government  of  India  to  take  up  the  matter  with  the  Sri  Lankan 
Government  for  restoration  of  peace  and  normality  so  that  the 
refugees  in  Tamil  Nadu  can  return  home  and  traditional  economic 
activities  resumed  on  both  sides. 

I  assured  the  delegation  that  the  Government  of  India  was 
following  the  developments  in  Sri  Lanka  and  their  repercussions  on 
India  with  concern.  They  have  been  in  continuous  touch  with  the 
Sri  Lankan  Government,  both  through  the  normal  channels  and 
through  special  visits.  In  view  of  the  prevailing  situation  I  shall 
convey  to  President  Jayewardene  our  distress  and  anxiety  and  the 
need  to  arrive  at  a  speedy  and  viable  solution  of  the  problem  on  a 
political  basis  acceptable  to  all  parties  concerned.  In  view  of  the 
gravity  of  the  situation,  I  am  setting  up  a  Special  Advisory  Group  to 
continue  efforts  for  resolving  the  problem. 


Indira  Gandhi’s  Mission 


It  is  appropriate  that  this  function  is  being  held  when  leaders  from 
every  continent  have  gathered  here  to  appeal  for  peace  in  the  world. 
This  was  an  appeal  that  Indiraji  initiated  in  May  last  year.  She  had 
organised  this  meeting  today.  Unfortunately,  she  is  not  with  us  to 
participate  in  it.  But  her  message  of  peace,  her  message  going 
deeper  than  material  values,  will  be  carried  throughout  the  world  by 
others.  She  looked  at  any  problem  with  depth  and  humaneness.  She 
was  never  satisfied  with  just  the  material  ends.  She  wanted  to  go 
deeper  and  to  see  how  humankind  would  benefit. 

Peace  and  disarmament  are  not  new  to  India.  Non-violence  was 
propagated  by  the  Lord  Buddha  many  centuries  ago,  followed  by 
the  Emperor  Ashoka,  and  much  more  recently  by  Gandhiji  and  by 
Pandit ji.  That  message  of  non-violence,  which  is  the  basis  of 


Statement  made  in  Lok  Sabha  on  the  situation  in  Sri  Lanka,  25  April  1985 

Remarks  while  accepting  the  Jawaharlal  Nehru  Award  for  International  Understanding, 
conferred  posthumously  on  Shrimati  Indira  Gandhi,  New  Delhi,  28  January  1985 
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disarmament,  has  not  changed.  Gandhiji  described  it  very  well  when 
he  said  that  non-violence  was  not  just  ‘not  fighting’,  but  ‘not  even 
thinking  of  retaliating’,  ‘not  even  thinking  of  violence’.  Only  then 
would  you  really  be  non-violent.  The  whole  world  must  aim  at  this 
today,  where  the  terrible  weapons  of  destruction  that  we  have  built 
can  wipe  us  off  with  the  malfunction  of  a  small  component  costing, 
maybe  a  few  paise  or  a  few  cents. 

Indiraji  raised  her  voice  against  this  destruction.  She  raised  her 
voice  not  just  for  India,  her  voice  was  for  the  backward,  the 
deprived,  the  depressed,  all  over  the  world.  She  fought  for  the  rights 
of  humankind  everywhere.  She  was  devoted  to  two  causes 
throughout  her  life-India’s  freedom  struggle  and  India’s 
development,  and  the  Non-Aligned  Movement.  They  are  not  really 
that  separate,  when  you  look  at  them. 

The  Non-Aligned  Movement  was  a  logical  development  of 
India’s  freedom  movement.  India’s  freedom  movement  showed  the 
way  to  the  rest  of  the  colonised  world  half  a  century  ago.  We  set  a 
trend  and  it  led  to  a  new  freedom  for  many  people  in  the  world. 
Non-Alignment  has  tried  to  establish  that  freedom  in  the  face  of 
neo-colonialism  and  neo-imperialism.  The  struggle  must  go  on. 

All  her  life  Indira  Gandhi  fought  for  what  she  thought  was  right. 
She  stood  for  her  principles  and  on  her  ideology  and  nothing  and  no 
one  was  able  to  shift  her  from  that  path. 

She  believed  that  the  Earth  belonged  to  all  of  us,  not  to  any  great 
power  or  any  group  of  powers,  and  it  is  our  equal  right  to  live  on 
this  Earth.  She  fought  for  a  just  economic  order  between  the  richer 
countries  and  the  pooorer  countries. 

She  worked  for  the  best  utilisation  of  our  resources.  She  worked 
for  the  protection  of  our  environment.  She  fought  for  a  harmony 
between  man  and  nature,  knowing  that  we  cannot  fight  nature, 
knowing  that  if  we  try  to  fight  nature  we  are  the  ones  who  will  lose. 

For  India  she  had  a  very  special  love;  not  just  for  modern  India, 
for  the  India  she  was  building,  but  also  for  Indian  traditions,  Indian 
culture.  She  cherished  Indian  spirituality.  And  in  modernising  India 
she  struggled  to  preserve  the  great  values  of  our  country. 

She  fought  for  truth  and  justice;  she  fought  with  courage.  Her 
favourite  song  was  Rabindranath  Tagore’s  ‘Ekla  Chalo  Re’,  which 
says  that  no  matter  what  odds  are  against  you,  no  matter  what  you 
have  to  face,  no  matter  that  nobody  else  is  willing  to  walk  with 
you,  if  you  are  right  you  must  walk  alone. 

Sir,  it  is  an  honour  for  me  to  receive  this  prize  on  Indiraji’s  behalf. 
The  cheque  that  you  have  given,  I  shall  put  into  the  Indira  Gandhi 
Memorial  Trust  and  we  shall  see  that  it  goes  towards  propagating 
her  ideals  and  presenting  her  views  to  the  world. 


Conquering  the  Nuclear  Peril 


It  is  a  high  privilege  for  me  and  the  Government  and  people  of 
India  to  welcome  the  Presidents  of  Argentina,  Mexico  and  Tanzania 
and  the  Prime  Ministers  of  Greece  and  Sweden  to  New  Delhi.  What 
brings  us  together  is  mankind’s  highest  cause  today  or 
ever — namely,  peace.  We  represent  not  only  our  own  peoples  but  the 
constituency  of  peace  which  embraces  all  continents  and  countries 
and  includes  vast  millions  even  within  nuclear  weapons  countries. 
We  reflect  humanity’s  passionate  conviction  that  the  Earth  shall  live. 
That  is  our  mandate.  That  is  the  cause  for  which  Indira  Gandhi 
lived  and  worked. 

In  1944  a  great  experiment  was  launched,  the  United  Nations,  in 
the  tremulous  hope  that  the  thought  of  war  can  be  abolished  from 
the  minds  of  men.  Another  experiment  was  going  on  at  that  time — 
for  harnessing  the  secrets  of  the  atom  to  military  power.  The  first 
nuclear  bombs  were  dropped  in  1945.  The  UN  Charter  could  not 
obviously  refer  to  nuclear  weapons,  but  the  General  Assembly  has 
unequivocally  declared  that  the  use  of  such  weapons  is  a  crime 
against  humanity.  The  five  permanent  members  of  UN,  who  have 
a  monopoly  of  nuclear  weapons,  claim  a  kind  of  legitimacy  for 
possession  of  such  weapons.  But  to  the  peoples  of  the  world,  nuclear 
weapons  are  in  themselves  an  unmitigated  evil  and  their  use  or 
threat  of  use  by  anyone  is  impermissible  in  any  circumstances. 

It  is  true  that  no  nuclear  weapons  have  been  actually  used  since 
1945.  The  proponents  of  the  theory  of  balance  of  terror  take  credit 
for  this  nuclear  peace.  It  is  at  best  a  grey  peace,  precarious  and 
unstable.  Production  of  nuclear  weapons  is  going  on.  They  are 
becoming  increasingly  sophisticated.  Each  improvement  in  accuracy 
and  mobility  makes  present  agreements  so  much  more  fragile. 

Existing  compacts  deny  to  non-nuclear-weapons  states  the  right  to 
conduct  experiments  even  for  peaceful  purposes  while  placing  no 
restraint  on  the  nuclear-weapons  powers  in  the  matter  of  multiplying 
their  arsenals.  This  is  a  discrimination  to  which  we  have  objected. 
Much  is  made  of  the  danger  of  horizontal  proliferation.  But  the 
dangers  of  present  stockpiles,  their  vertical  proliferation  and  the  risk 
of  catastrophe  by  error  or  design  are  slurred  over.  How  can  one 
nation  or  five  nations  be  considered  more  responsible  than  the  rest? 
Basic  problems  of  sovereignty  and  human  survival  are  involved. 

The  two  great  powers  have  recently  agreed  to  resume  discussions  on 
nuclear  weapons.  This  is  a  good  development  and  we  welcome  it. 


Statement  at  the  Six-Nation  Summit  on  Nuclear  Disarmament,  New  Delhi,  28  January  1985 
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We  want  these  negotiations  not  to  be  confined  to  ways  of  dealing 
with  only  the  consequences  of  improvements  in  capacity  and 
delivery  systems.  They  must  ultimately  address  themselves  to  the 
basic  objective,  which  is  the  elimination  of  all  nuclear  weapons,  as 
recognised  in  their  statement.  Credible  and  reassuring  first  step 
would  be  a  freeze  on  further  production  and  deployment  of  nuclear 
weapons  as  well  as  fissile  material  for  weapons  purposes.  This  has  to 
be  followed  by  nuclear-weapons’  powers  embarking  on  physical 
reduction  of  stockpiles.  Furthermore,  the  discussion  and  agreements 
should  be  more  than  bilateral;  they  must  apply  to  all  possessors  of 
nuclear  weapons.  Otherwise  the  peril  remains  open. 

The  actual  prospect  of  nuclear  weapons  being  used  remains 
where  national  security  is  based  on  the  premise  of  “stability” 
through  extended  deterrence  or  through  the  building  up  of  counter¬ 
force  capabilities  or  a  multilayered  network  of  defence  systems. 
Every  refinement  of  deterrence,  like  “flexible  response”  and  “limited” 
and  “winnable”  war  scenarios,  assumes  that  the  use  of  these 
weapons  can  be  controlled  by  increasing  their  technological 
sophistication.  The  qualitative  arms  race  is  thus  built  into  the  arms 
control  approach.  That  kind  of  arms  control  is  in  reality  no  control. 

The  dangers  have  increased  of  computer  errors,  systems  failures, 
accidents,  and  misjudgements  at  lower  echelons  to  whom 
responsibility  is  inevitably  delegated.  There  is,  besides,  the  new 
danger  of  nuclear  terrorism  and  blackmail. 

Sophisticated  weapons  are  being  transferred  not  merely  between 
members  of  military  alliances  but  also  outside.  Global  justifications 
are  advanced.  This  leads  to  several  new  local  and  regional  tensions 
which,  sooner  or  later,  are  bound  to  result  in  physical  conflict.  This 
is  not  mere  speculation.  It  has  immediate  relevance  to  the  situation 
in  our  region. 

Arms  race  and  international  tension  are  inseparable  companions. 
Over  the  years  there  has  been  a  heightening  of  tension  all  over  the 
world.  All  multilateral  activity  is  getting  increasingly  snarled  in  bloc 
rigidities  and  polemics.  There  is  a  spurt  in  proxy  wars  and  many 
regions  are  affected  by  turmoil  directly  and  indirectly.  Therefore,  the 
initiation  of  a  dialogue  between  the  major  powers,  though  welcome, 
does  not  by  itself  free  smaller  and  vulnerable  States  from  the 
competitive  attention  of  the  big  powers.  Along  with  the  dialogue, 
there  must  also  be  a  genuine  effort  not  to  view  all  relationships  in 
terms  of  the  global  strategic  balance  and  “spheres  of  influence”. 

Military  spending  is  rapidly  nearing  the  staggering  figure  of  $  1000 
billion  annually.  It  continues  to  rise  while  the  world  economy  hovers 
between  uncertain  recovery  and  a  relapse  into  deeper  recession. 
This  vast  military  expenditure,  apart  from  causing  dissonances  in 
the  economies  of  the  leading  military  powers,  has  aggravated  the 
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problems  of  global  economic  recovery  and  development.  Many 
developing  countries  face  the  stark  prospect  of  economic  collapse 
and  social  upheaval. 

Technological  advances  are  inexorably  widening  economic 
disparities  among  nations.  The  policies  of  powerful  governments  are 
further  accentuating  these  disparities,  building  up  tensions  which 
bode  ill  for  relations  amongst  countries.  Force  cannot  find  answers 
to  these  problems.  Vision  and  statesmanship  demand  a  co-operative 
approach  and  constructive  measures  to  reduce  and  remove 
disparities  and  ensure  a  better  life  for  all. 

A  new  and  unfortunate  development  is  the  undermining  of  the 
various  multilateral  agencies  in  the  UN  system.  These  agencies 
have  played  a  notable  part  in  assisting  poorer  countries  in  the  last 
four  decades.  If  they  are  weakened,  the  ideals  of  the  United  Nations, 
indeed  the  very  basis  of  international  co-operation,  would  be  shaken. 
A  campaign  has  to  be  launched  in  the  capitals  of  the  world  to 
reverse  this  unfortunate  trend. 

The  threat  of  first  strike  is  now  being  used  to  justify  new  kinds  of 
arms  races.  The  probability  of  climatic  catastrophe  renders  the  first 
strike  meaningless.  The  Nuclear  Winter  hypothesis,  which  is  being 
increasingly  accepted,  shows  that  even  a  first  strike  would  spell  a 
holocaust  as  much  for  the  aggressor  as  for  the  victims.  It  underlines 
the  indivisibility  of  peace  and  the  urgency  of  disarmament. 

Another  matter  of  concern  is  the  idea  of  deep  strike,  according  to 
which  conventional  weapons  could  be  used  for  striking  at  targets  at 
distances  up  to  300  km.  It  is  claimed  that  this  would  lessen  the 
resort  to  nuclear  weapons  at  an  early  stage  of  war  in  Europe.  The 
delivery  systems  for  the  conventional  deep  strike  weapons  are 
indistinguishable  from  those  of  nuclear  weapons.  By  blurring  the 
distinction  between  nuclear  and  conventional  weapons,  the 
possibility  of  a  nuclear  war  is  increased  and  the  control  of  nuclear 
arms  made  more  difficult. 

In  May  last,  our  six  nations  called  upon  nuclear- weapons  powers 
to  halt  the  arms  race  and  put  into  effect  a  programme  for  the 
cessation  of  the  testing,  production  and  deployment  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  their  delivery  systems.  It  was  endorsed  by  many 
parliaments  and  national  groups  and  evoked  positive  response  from 
one  nuclear-weapons  power.  Today  we  also  ask  the  powerful  to 
prevent  an  arms  race  in  Outer  Space  and  to  embark  on  a 
comprehensive  treaty  to  ban  the  testing  of  all  nuclear  weapons. 

Prime  Minister  Palme  mentioned  that  the  UN  Charter  gave  the 
right  to  every  nation  to  defend  itself.  We  are  gathered  here  today 
defending  ourselves  not  with  weapons  but  with  words.  We  will  not 
defend  ourselves  with  war,  we  will  defend  ourselves  by  building  a 
public  opinion  against  war. 
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The  survival  of  the  human  race  depends  on  the  demilitarisation  of 
the  global  surface  and  on  keeping  outer  space  free  of  weapons.  We 
must  strengthen  the  defences  of  peace  in  man’s  inner  space  as 
well — his  mind,  soul  and  spirit.  Mahatma  Gandhi,  who  was  alive 
when  Hiroshima  took  place,  declared  so  perceptively:  “The  bomb 
will  not  be  destroyed  by  counter-bombs,  even  as  violence  cannot  be 
by  counter- violence”.  Let  us  work  to  strengthen  humanity’s  faith  in 
itself  and  its  capacity  to  conquer  the  peril  which  has  come  out  of  its 
own  technology. 


India  and  Poland 


E/xcellencies,  distinguished  guests,  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  have 
in  our  midst  His  Excellency  General  Wojciech  Jaruzelski,  Chairman  of 
the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the  Polish  People’s  Republic,  and 
members  of  his  delegation.  You  come  as  friends,  and  the 
Government  and  people  of  India  extend  to  you  a  most  warm 
welcome. 

Poland  has  made  a  distinctive  contribution  to  human  civilisation 
in  the  temporal  and  spiritual  realms.  It  has  produced  poets, 
philosophers,  astronomers  and  musicians  of  the  highest  eminence. 
Both  our  peoples  have  struggled  heroically  for  national  liberty  and 
made  innumerable  sacrifices  for  freedom.  The  over-running  of 
Poland  by  the  fascists  in  1939  created  a  profound  impression  on  our 
own  freedom  struggle.  The  manner  in  which  the  constructive  spirit 
of  Poland  rose  phoenix-like  out  of  the  ashes  of  World  War  II  has 
been  eloquently  described  by  Jawaharlal  Nehru. 

On  the  foundations  of  this  fellow-feeling  our  two  countries  have 
built  up  a  relationship  of  mutually  beneficial  co-operation  .  We  have 
taken  advantage  of  your  know-how  in  mining  and  metallurgy  and  in 
various  other  areas  of  economic  development.  We  have  endeavoured 
to  increase  our  trade.  There  is  considerable  interest  in  each  other’s 
art,  music  and  literature.  This  co-operation  has  grown  steadily  in  the 
last  20  years  owing  to  the  interest  taken  by  the  leaders  of  Poland  and 
Shrimati  Indira  Gandhi. 

The  Poland-India  Joint  Commission  for  Economic,  Scientific  and 
Technical  Co-operation,  which  met  recently  in  Warsaw,  drew  up  a 
positive  balance  sheet  of  the  progress  made  and  also  indicated  the 
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lines  of  future  development.  Our  own  discussions  today  showed  the 
vast  potential  there  is  for  further  expanding  our  trade  and  economic 
exchanges.  We  have  both  agreed  that  we  should  move  forward  to 
realise  the  potential. 

Another  cause  which  unites  our  two  nations  is  our  dedication  to 
peace.  Poland  has  suffered  in  war  as  few  nations  have.  There  are 
countless  families  in  your  country  who  have  personal  memories  of 
the  agony.  India  was  the  victim  of  another  kind  of  war — colonialism, 
which  too  took  a  heavy  toll  of  human  life  and  pushed  us  back  in  the 
economic  race.  Today  we  are  running  to  catch  up  with  history  and 
to  shake  off  the  consequences  of  subjection.  Development  can  take 
place  only  if  there  is  peace.  We  seek  peace  not  only  with  our 
neighbours  but  in  every  part  of  the  globe. 

The  technology  of  modern  warfare  has  underlined  the 
indivisibility  of  peace.  If  there  is  a  nuclear  war,  it  will  wipe  out  the 
distinction  between  participant  and  non-participant.  Indeed  it  will 
wipe  out  the  whole  human  race,  possibly  life  itself.  Hence  the  need 
for  a  world-wide  movement  for  disarmament.  There  must  be 
an  immediate  halt  to  the  production  and  deployment  of  nuclear 
weaponry,  leading  eventually  to  complete  disarmament,  applying  to 
both  nuclear  and  conventional  weapons.  As  long  as  the  bomb  exists, 
humankind  lives  on  parole. 

It  is  this  profound  anxiety  and  the  desire  to  protect  man’s  right  to 
life  which  prompted  the  deliberations  of  the  Seventh  Summit  of 
Non-Aligned  Nations  held  in  New  Delhi  under  Shrimati  Indira 
Gandhi’s  chairmanship  to  ask  the  nuclear-weapon  powers  to  pull 
back  from  the  brink.  It  was  the  same  concern  that  underlay  the 
appeal  made  last  May  by  leaders  of  Argentina,  Greece,  Mexico, 
Sweden,  Tanzania  and  India,  to  the  powerful  to  undertake  earnest 
efforts  towards  disarmament.  We  six  met  last  month  in  Delhi. 
Welcoming  the  decision  of  the  great  powers  to  resume  negotiations, 
we  put  forth  two  further  steps  as  being  of  urgency;  the  prevention  of 
an  arms  race  in  outer  space  and  the  conclusion  of  a  comprehensive 
test  ban  treaty  banning  underground  nuclear  weapons  tests.  Our 
call  has  evoked  a  positive  resonance  from  many  parts  of  the  world. 
We  are  glad  that  the  Polish  People’s  Republic  and  other  socialist 
countries  have  welcomed  it. 

All  of  us  are  worried  at  the  continuance  of  old  conflicts  and  the 
emergence  of  new  crises  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  We  must 
continue  the  efforts  to  bring  the  tragic  conflict  between  Iran  and 
Iraq  to  an  end,  to  provide  justice  and  dignity  for  the  people  of 
Palestine,  as  well  to  eradicate  racial  discrimination  and  oppression  in 
South  Africa.  The  famine  that  stalks  many  countries  in  Africa  calls 
for  prompt  action  by  the  world  community. 
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In  the  region  around  India,  tensions  have  increased  because  of  the 
induction  of  sophisticated  armament  and  the  building  of  bases.  This 
militarisation  will  be  a  setback  to  development,  which  is  the 
foremost  need  of  our  peoples.  We  should  all  work  for  the  day  when 
swords  are  beaten  into  ploughshares  and  the  vast  sums  now  going 
into  the  industries  of  destruction  can  be  diverted  into  the  redeeming 
arts  of  human  development. 

Poland  and  India  have  worked  side  by  side  to  reduce  international 
economic  disparities.  The  participation  of  the  President  of  Poland 
in  the  meeting  of  world  leaders  in  New  York  in  September  1983 
contributed  to  the  efforts  to  bring  the  developed  and  developing 
countries.  We  appreciate  Poland’s  efforts  to  promote  co-operation 
between  East  and  West.  I  am  sure  our  two  countries  will  never  be 
found  wanting  in  any  call  made  on  behalf  of  international  harmony. 

Prime  Minister,  I  once  again  bid  you  and  your  colleagues  a  warm 
welcome  and  wish  you  a  happy  and  fruitful  stay  in  our  midst. 

May  I  request  our  guests  to  join  me  in  a  toast  to  the  health  of  His 
Excellency  General  Wojciech  Jaruzelski,  Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Ministers  of  the  Polish  People’s  Republic;  to  the  health  of  the 
distinguished  members  of  the  Polish  delegation;  to  friendship  and 
co-operation  between  our  two  countries  and  to  world  peace. 


Iran-Iraq  War 

Honourable  members  are  no  doubt  aware  of  the  extremely  serious 
escalation  that  has  taken  place  in  the  past  few  weeks  in  the  tragic 
conflict  which  has  been  going  on  between  two  fellow  non-aligned 
countries,  Iran  and  Iraq,  for  more  than  four  and  a  half  years.  The 
most  unfortunate  recent  development  has  been  the  extension  of  the 
hostile  operations  by  both  countries  to  civilian  targets  and  residential 
areas,  with  direct  attacks  even  on  the  capital  cities  and  many  other 
urban  centres,  resulting  in  the  loss  of  civilian  lives  and  properties. 
There  are  even  allegations  of  the  use  of  chemical  weapons. 

We,  as  India  and  as  Chairman  of  NAM,  are  deeply  concerned 
and  alarmed  at  these  developments.  Our  endeavour,  from  the 
beginning  of  this  conflict,  has  been  to  persuade  the  two  countries, 
with  both  of  whom  we  have  traditional  and  friendly  relations,  to 
cease  the  hostilities  and  settle  their  differences  through  negotiations 
and  peaceful  means.  Such  large  scale  military  operations  can  only 
benefit  those  outside  forces  which  do  not  want  the  region  to  enjoy 
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peace  and  stability.  Last  week,  I  sent  a  personal  appeal  to  Their 
Excellencies,  the  Presidents  of  Iran  and  Iraq,  for  cessation  of 
hostilities  and,  as  a  first  step,  to  stop  attacking  civilian  targets  as  they 
had  both  agreed  to  do  in  their  agreement  with  the  UN 
Secretary-General  of  twelfth  June,  1984.  I  followed  it  up  by  sending 
special  emissaries  at  Secretary  level  to  the  two  capitals  on  Sunday, 
the  sixteenth  March,  who  have  delivered  my  personal  messages  to 
the  two  Presidents. 

On  Tuesday,  the  nineteenth,  I  had  a  long  discussion  with  a 
Special  Envoy  from  Iran  who  brought  me  a  message  from  his 
President.  I  have  also  received  a  reply  from  President  Saddam 
Hussain. 

Since  the  hostilities  showed  no  signs  of  abatement,!  have  sent  a 
high  level  delegation  to  Baghdad  and  Tehran.  Shri  Khurshid  Alam 
Khan,  Minister  of  State  in  the  Ministry  of  External  Affairs,  left 
yesterday,  accompanied  by  Shri  Romesh  Bhandari,  Foreign 
Secretary.  He  will  visit  the  two  capitals  and  convey  to  the  two 
Presidents  the  grave  concern  of  the  entire  NAM.  He  will  urge  them, 
in  India’s  name  and  in  the  names  of  all  fellow  non-aligned 
members,  to  immediately  agree,  on  reciprocal  basis,  to  cease  hostile 
attacks  against  civilian  targets  as  a  first  step  to  complete  cessation  of 
hostilities,  to  exchange  Prisoners  of  War,  and  not  to  attack  civilian 
ships  in  the  Gulf. 

I  know  the  House  will  join  me  in  sending  good  wishes  to  the 
mission  of  Shri  Khurshid  Alam  Khan. 


India  and  Mauritius 


^M^auritius  and  INDIA  are  linked  by  ties  of  history  and  culture.  The 
same  ideals  inspire  us.  The  same  ocean  washes  your  coast  and  ours. 
In  recent  times,  after  the  achievement  of  independence  by  both  our 
countries,  we  have  drawn  even  closer.  In  size  we  differ  greatly  but 
our  problems  and  concerns  are  similar.  Both  our  countries  are 
multi-religious  and  multi-lingual.  We  are  building  modern  societies 
based  on  equality  and  justice.  We  are  dynamic  democracies.  We  are 
engaged  in  shaking  off  economic  backwardness  and  absorbing 
modern  science  and  technology.  Jawaharlal  Nehru  described  the 
building  up  of  a  new  India  as  a  mighty  adventure.  We  are  glad 
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to  have  shared  our  development’s  experience  with  other  countries  and 
to  have  co-operated  with  you  in  your  development. 

The  growing  co-operation  between  our  two  countries  has  been 
marked  by  an  exchange  of  high-level  visits  between  us.  Shrimati 
Indira  Gandhi  had  special  affection  for  Mauritius,  which  she 
lovingly  described  as  a  ‘great  little  country’.  Last  year  our  President 
visited  your  beautiful  island  and  was  moved  by  the  spontaneous 
welcome.  We  recall  the  visit  of  Sir  Seewoosaugar  Ramgoolam  and 
of  yourself  and  your  colleagues. 

Nation-building  requires  peace  and  stability.  Unfortunately,  the 
security  environment  around  our  two  countries  is  deteriorating.  The 
nuclear  arms  race  is  being  rapidly  escalated.  This  threatens  the  very 
survival  of  humankind.  We  must  direct  all  our  efforts  towards  the 
prevention  of  nuclear  confrontation.  The  Joint  Declaration  on 
Nuclear  Disarmament  issued  here  in  New  Delhi  in  January  by 
leaders  of  six  countries  from  various  continents,  reflects  the  anxiety 
of  the  world  community. 

The  Indian  Ocean,  which  has  made  us  neighbours,  has  now 
become  an  area  of  intense  rivalry  among  great  powers.  The  deep 
desire  of  all  of  us  to  see  the  Indian  Ocean  truly  become  a  Zone  of 
Peace  is  far  from  realisation.  We  must,  nevertheless,  persevere  with 
our  endeavours  and  maintain  our  solidarity.  In  this  context,  I  wish 
to  reiterate  the  continuing  support  of  India  to  the  restitution  of  the 
Chagos  Archipelago  to  Mauritius. 

It  is  not  only  the  security  environment  which  has  worsened.  The 
economic  climate  is  no  less  disquieting.  If  unchecked,  this  trend  will 
lead  to  disaster  for  the  poorer  countries.  Concessional  assistance  is 
being  turned  off.  Many  affluent  countries,  while  praising 
competition  and  pressing  their  goods  on  us,  are  raising  the  wall  of 
protectionism  against  our  exports.  The  flow  technology  which 
would  enable  us  to  compete  in  the  international  market  is  being 
blocked.  In  such  a  situation,  it  is  of  great  importance  that  developing 
countries  maintain  their  solidarity  and  continue  to  strive  for 
collective  self-reliance.  South-South  co-operation,  as  it  is  called,  is  no 
less  essential  than  North-South  co-operation  for  building  up  a  New 
International  Economic  Order  based  on  justice  and  equality. 

India  has  historically  been  associated  with  the  Liberation 
Movements  of  Africa.  Vestiges  of  colonialism  and  racism  continue  to 
disfigure  Southern  Africa,  defying  the  will  of  the  world  community. 
We  support  the  peoples  of  Southern  Africa  in  their  struggle  for  the 
attainment  of  their  human  and  political  rights.  We  shall  also 
continue  to  give  full  support  to  SWAPO,  the  sole  and  legitimate 
representative  of  the  people  of  Namibia,  in  their  fight  for  freedom. 

In  West  Asia,  the  tragic  conflict  between  Iran  and  Iraq,  two  fellow 
non-aligned  countries,  has  continued  into  its  fifth  year  and 
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intensified  in  the  last  few  weeks.  India  cannot  but  be  deeply 
concerned  over  this  development.  I  have  been  personally  in  touch 
with  the  leaders  of  Iran  and  Iraq  in  an  effort  to  bring  about 
de-escalation  of  hostilities.  I  do  hope  that  the  two  countries  will  heed 
the  unanimous  wish  of  the  Non-Aligned  Movement  and  the  world 
community. 

Another  people  who  have  been  the  victims  of  injustice  for  decades 
are  the  Palestinians.  They  must  be  enabled  to  return  to  their 
homeland.  Israel  must  totally  withdraw  from  all  occupied 
Palestinian  and  Arab  territories. 

I  am  glad  that  our  bilateral  relations  are  growing  in  all  fields.  We 
look  forward  to  their  being  further  strengthened  in  the  coming  years. 
We  have  watched  with  keen  interest  the  courageous  manner  in 
which  Mauritius,  under  your  leadership,  is  tackling  the  problems  of 
development  and  standing  up  to  political  and  economic  pressures. 


Our  Foreign  Policy 


India’s  foreign  policy  has  been  well  established  for  over  37  years 
now.  We  are  continuing  along  the  same  road.  Under  this  foreign 
policy,  India  has  attained  a  certain  position  in  the  world,  a  certain 
authority  in  the  world.  In  a  way,  our  foreign  policy  was  not  very 
different  from  the  course  of  our  independence  struggle.  It  is  a 
development  of  the  same  movement  on  a  world-wide  basis.  We 
fought  against  imperialism,  against  colonialism,  against  racism, 
against  any  form  of  domination  or  discrimination.  Today  we  still 
fight  against  these  wherever  they  are  on  earth.  Added  to  these,  we 
have  neo-colonialism  and  neo-imperialism  which  did  not  exist  at  that 
time.  And  if  you  really  go  down  to  the  basis  of  our  outlook  on 
disarmament,  are  we  not  getting  back  to  Gandhiji’s  ahimsa  on  a 
wider  scale? 

This  foreign  policy  has  helped  India  to  gain  a  certain  standing, 
but  more  than  that  it  has  set  certain  precedents  in  the  world.  It  was 
this  foreign  policy  that  started  off  the  Non-Aligned  Movement  which 
it  today  one  of  the  largest  movements  in  the  world,  and  which,  I  am 
sure  that  history  will  find,  has  been  responsible  for  avoiding  many 
tensions  and  maybe  even  many  wars.  We  shall  continue  along  this 
road  for  peace,  for  disarmament,  for  a  more  just,  social  and 
economic  order. 
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Most  of  the  specific  points  have  been  covered  by  the  Hon. 
Minister  of  State,  but  I  should  like  to  go  over  some  of  the  major 
areas  of  concern  to  the  House  and  to  the  people  of  our  country. 

We  have  been  taking  certain  initiatives  in  our  region.  We  feel  that 
it  is  important  that  we  develop  the  best  possible  relations  with  all  the 
countries  in  our  region  keeping  our  own  basic  ideologies,  our  basic 
policies  intact  and  not  deviating  from  them.  We  are  following  this 
course.  We  have  taken  certain  initiatives,  with  our  Foreign  Secretary 
going  to  these  countries.  And  we  hope  these  visits  will  help  to 
develop  better  social  and  cultural  relations  between  these  countries 
and  us.  We  have  to  see  that  the  relations  in  our  region  grow  deeper 
and  that  real  cordiality  is  established  in  the  region.  It  is  not  enough 
just  Governments  getting  together  and  signing  agreements  or  pacts. 
We  need  something  much  more  long-lasting  and  deeper  in  the 
interests  of  all  of  us. 

Our  Foreign  Secretary  has  recently  returned  from  Pakistan.  There 
has  been  some  comment  about  his  visit  and  what  was  spoken  there 
and  what  was  done.  I  think,  a  few  things  need  to  be  clarified. 

Discussions  have  been  started.  But  I  should  like  to  make  it  very 
clear  that  the  talks  that  we  are  referring  to  today  are  not  talks  on  the 
‘no  war’  pact  or  on  a  peace  agreement  or  at  that  level.  We  are 
talking  of  improving  relationship,  improving  exchanges  between  our 
peoples,  improving  the  cordiality  between  the  two  countries,  because 
that  is  what  will  improve  the  atmosphere  which  can  lead  to  a  basis 
for  a  proper  understanding  between  our  two  countries. 

I  have  met  President  Zia  on  two  occasions — once  in  Delhi  in 
November  and  once  in  Moscow.  On  both  occasions  we  had  very 
cordial  talks.  President  Zia  was  very  forthright  in  what  we  wanted  to 
do  to  improve  relations  between  our  countries.  Unfortunately,  after 
the  first  occasion,  we  had  the  incident  with  the  jathas  visiting 
Nankana  Saheb  in  Pakistan.  After  the  second  talk,  we  read  an 
interview  that  he  had  given  to  a  journal,  which  again  was  totally 
contrary  to  what  he  had  spoken  about.  This  is  just  to  bring  these 
facts  to  your  notice.  We  are  worried  about  their  feverish  purchase  of 
arms  and  weapons  which  we  feel  are  well  beyond  their  just 
requirement.  Today  we  believe  that  the  USA  is  spending  the 
maximum  amount  it  has  ever  spent  since  the  Vietnam  was  drew  to 
an  end  on  armaments  going  to  the  Mujahideen  in  Afghanistan.  And, 
as  you  know,  these  go  through  Pakistan.  We  cannot  be  fully  sure  of 
how  much  goes  where.  The  sums  involved  are  very  very  large. 

We  do  not  like  what  we  see  about  their  nuclear  programme.  We 
have  still  no  indication  that  they  are  not  making  a  bomb.  We  know 
that  they  are  getting  aircraft,  they  have  got  aircraft,  which  have  the 
capability  of  carrying  nuclear  weapons.  Just  a  few  days  ago,  the 
President  of  Sri  Lanka  visited  Pakistan.  And  we  were  disturbed  that 
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he  should  have  brought  up  the  Jammu  and  Kashmir  issue  while  he 
was  in  Pakistan.  Simultaneously  there  is  a  forum  being  set  up  in  the 
United  Kingdom  which  is  also  opening  this  issue.  I  wonder  if  these 
are  a  coincidence. 

With  Sri  Lanka,  many  of  our  Members  are  very  justly  agitated. 
But  we  must  keep  one  thing  firmly  in  mind.  Whatever  be  the 
conclusion  of  this  ghastly  period  in  Sri  Lanka,  it  must  be  such  that 
the  Tamils  will  live  in  peace  and  harmony  in  Sri  Lanka  for  the 
coming  years.  We  must  not  look  just  to  one  or  two  years  or  five 
years.  We  must  look  much  further  ahead  and  see  that  the 
atmosphere  is  retrieved  to  an  extent  that  the  Tamils  feel  safe  and 
confident  to  live  in  that  country.  Nothing  that  we  do  must  make  it 
such  that  it  will  make  it  difficult  for  the  Tamils  to  live  in  Sri  Lanka 
on  a  future  date.  Keeping  this  in  mind,  we  are  working  towards  a 
solution.  We  have  had  contact,  on  a  number  of  occasions,  with  the 
President  of  Sri  Lanka.  We  have  had  certain  exchanges  of 
communication  and  we  feel  that  there  is  light  at  the  end  of  the 
tunnel. 

Our  relations  with  the  USSR  and  the  USA  will  be  more  friendly. 
The  USSR  has  been  an  old  friend  who  has  stood  by  us  at  times 
when  we  needed  friends.  We  appreciate  this  and  we  shall  keep  this 
in  mind.  With  the  USA,  we  are  trying  to  improve  our  friendship. 
We  are  trying  to  improve  our  relations.  But  there  are  a  few  points 
which  do  seem  to  stand  in  the  way.  One  is,  as  I  have  already  said, 
the  arms  supply  to  Pakistan.  The  second  is  that  we  feel  they  are  not 
taking  enough  action  on  Pakistan’s  nuclear  programme.  We  feel  that 
equipment  is  still  coming  from  outside.  We  feel  that  technology  is 
leaking  and  not  enough  is  being  done  to  control  that.  But  we  are 
looking  forward  to  better  cultural,  better  social  and  better  trade 
relations,  and  on  my  visit  there,  I  do  hope  to  bring  these  points  to 
their  notice  and  we  hope  we  will  get  a  positive  response. 

The  Non-Aligned  Movement  has  been  one  of  the  largest  peace 
movements  that  the  earth  has  seen  and  we  will  be  taking  more  steps 
to  build  on  this.  We  are  having  a  Ministerial  level  meeting  on 
Namibia  in  Delhi  next  week  which  will  be  followed  by  a  meeting 
later  this  year.  We  have  helped  the  African  countries  which  are 
suffering  from  tremendous  famine  and  drought  by  sending  them  one 
lakh  tonnes  of  wheat.  This  is  really  an  example  of  where  we  can 
help  them.  We  do  not  have  to  think  back  very  far  to  find  that  India 
could  have  been  in  a  very  similar  position.  Merely  20-25  years  ago,  if 
we  had  a  drought,  we  would  have  suffered  in  a  similar  manner.  But 
today,  because  of  our  positive  policies  in  developing  self-sufficiency 
and  developing  ourselves,  we  are  able  to  send  grain  to  them.  This  is 
an  area  where  South-South  exchanges  are  really  important  because 
we  are  the  ones  who  can  show  them  how  to  rise  above  that  level. 
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And  it  is  an  example  which  is  clear  and  visible  to  everybody  in  the 
world  that  when  it  comes  to  the  crux,  we  have  taken  the  correct  path 
and  the  others  who  have  got  carried  away  by  various  theories  and 
various  smooth  talk,  have  not  been  able  to  rise  while  India  has. 

Through  NAM  and  on  other  platforms,  we  shall  be  taking  up, 
whenever  we  can,  the  case  for  the  South  African  people.  It  is  one  of 
the  last  vestiges  of  colonialism  left  in  the  world  and  truly,  the  whole 
of  humanity  should  hang  their  heads  in  shame  till  we  get  rid  of  this. 

We  have  taken  initiatives  to  show  the  world  what  India  really  is, 
not  what  is  perceived  in  the  media,  and  to  this  end,  we  held  two 
years  ago  a  festival  in  England  and  this  year  we  are  going  to  have  a 
festival  in  the  USA  and  a  festival  in  France.  This  will  bring  home 
to  the  people  of  America  and  the  people  of  Europe  what  India  really 
is.  We  are  not  projecting  just  a  modern  technological  India,  we  are 
also  projecting  our  musicians,  our  dyers,  our  potters  and  our  village 
people.  We  will  be  taking  them  to  America,  and  to  France  and 
exposing  the  world  to  what  really  is  the  heart  of  India. 

The  Iraq-Iran  war  is  really  one  of  the  most  terrible  wars  after  the 
First  World  War  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  being  fought.  We  have 
taken  various  steps,  as  have  many  other  people  in  the  world,  to  try 
and  bring  this  ghastly  war  to  an  end.  Unfortunately,  no  one  is  seeing 
an  end  to  this  war  today.  We  shall  still  be  working  at  this,  to  try  and 
bring  peace  in  this  region. 

The  PLO  has  fought  a  very  brave  struggle.  We  have  stood  by 
them  in  the  past  because  we  have  felt  that  it  has  been  their  right  to 
have  a  homeland  and  we  will  stand  by  them  in  the  future  also. 

Sir,  last  but  not  the  least  is  the  question  of  extremists  and 
secessionists  propagating  the  division  of  India  from  their  bases  in 
various  countries.  We  have  taken  up  this  matter  in  earnest  with 
those  governments.  We  have  applied  pressure  in  whatever  ways  have 
been  available  to  us.  And  we  have  got  some  responses.  We  are 
looking  at  this  very  seriously  and  we  shall  continue  to  do  so.  India’s 
foreign  policy  over  the  years  has  proved  that  it  was  correct  not  only 
for  India,  but  for  the  world,  and  we  shall  carry  on  building  along 
the  same  lines. 


*  * 


India’s  foreign  policy  has  been  tried  and  tested  over  37  years  now. 
During  these  37  years,  it  is  recognised  as  a  very  viable  and  positive 
foreign  policy,  not  just  in  India,  but  all  over  the  world.  You  will 
recall,  Mr.  Chairman  Sir,  that  even  when  there  was  a  change  in 
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Government  in  India,  they  did  not  find  it  possible  to  change  the 
foreign  policy  because  our  foreign  policy  was  tailored  to  the  country’s 
needs. 

I  just  heard  an  Hon.  Member  say  that  the  measure  of  success  of  a 
foreign  policy  is  the  respect  or  facility  of  not  having  to  obtain  visas 
on  passports.  I  beg  to  differ  from  the  Hon.  Member.  The  success  or 
failure  of  a  country’s  foreign  policy  depends  on  the  respect  the 
country  carries  in  world  organisations  and  among  the  other 
countries  in  the  world.  Today,  no  one  can  doubt  that  India’s  foreign 
policy  has  not  only  established  a  lead  for  India,  but  has  also  shown 
the  way  for  over  a  hundred  non-aligned  countries.  You  will  agree 
with  me.  Sir,  that  non-alignment  was  one  of  the  principles  on  which 
India’s  foreign  policy  was  based.  Today,  it  is  not  just  a  question  of 
whether  you  get  a  visa  or  you  do  not  get  a  visa.  Visas  are  bilateral 
arrangements  between  countries.  Many  countries  have  stopped 
giving  visas  because  they  have  a  very  large  immigrant  population 
and  they  do  not  want  it  to  grow.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  your 
foreign  policy.  Of  course,  if  we  are  willing  to  subjugate  ourselves  to 
another  country,  if  we  are  willing  to  sacrifice  our  independence,  if 
we  are  willing  to  sacrifice  our  principles  and  ideologies,  then,  we  can 
get  passports  with  no  visas.  But  I  beg  to  say  that  we  should  not  opt 
for  free  visas.  We  should  opt  for  our  independence  and  our 
ideologies.  One  of  the  corner  stones  of  our  foreign  policy  is  peace  in 
the  world.  Peace  follows  from  Gandhiji’s  ahimsa  on  a  wider  concept, 
on  a  world  concept.  It  is  an  extension  of  what  the  Congress  stood  for 
and  what  India  stands  for  today.  One  of  the  steps  that  we  have  taken 
earlier  this  year  to  help  this  process  was  the  Six  Nation  Conference 
in  Delhi  which  produced  the  Delhi  Declaration,  which  has  been 
widely  accepted  across  the  world.  The  population  and  the  people  as 
even  in  the  nuclear  weapon  countries  have  been  moved  by  this 
Declaration.  It  has  changed  and  affected  the  public  opinion  in  major 
power  countries.  This,  as  you  know,  was  a  follow  up  of  the  first 
Declaration  by  the  six  nations  a  year  ago  on  22  May  1984.  This 
was  a  unique  appeal  by  six  leaders  simultaneously  from  six  different 
continents,  from  different  movements  in  the  world,  from  advanced 
countries,  from  developing  countries,  from  the  North,  from  the 
South,  from  countries  that  are  aligned,  and  that  are  non-aligned, 
countries  that  are  members  of  major  defence  pacts.  All  of  them  have 
appealed  for  peace  in  the  world.  It  was  a  unique  exercise  and  we 
hope  to  continue  this.  We  have  been  in  touch  with  each  other.  Each 
of  the  leaders  has  been  talking  to  other  leaders  of  the  world  whenever 
they  have  met  and  on  my  coming  trips  to  the  USSR,  Egypt,  Algeria, 
France  and  the  USA,  I  propose  to  talk  to  the  leaders  of  these  countries 
about  disarmament,  about  our  Six  Nation  Conference. 

We  welcomed  the  talks  between  the  two  major  powers  in  Geneva 
on  the  complex  disarmament  issues.  They  have  adjourned  and  we 
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are  hopeful  that  the  talks  will  be  fruitful,  although  we  realise  the 
difficulties  of  the  situation  and  we  expect  them  to  be  protracted.  We 
are  also  hopeful  of  a  possible  meeting  between  General  Secretary 
Gorbachov  and  President  Reagan. 

One  of  the  sad  wars  that  is  going  on  is  the  Iraq-Iran  war.  We  have 
sent  appeals.  We  have  sent  envoys.  Our  Minister  of  State  has  visited 
the  countries.  Envoys  from  the  UN  have  gone.  Envoys  from  the 
Arab  countries  have  gone.  Unfortunately,  much  as  we  would  like  to 
be  optimistic,  it  is  difficult  to  be  optimistic  at  this  state.  The  sad  fact 
is  that  the  war  continues.  It  is  a  terrible  war  with  all  grimness  and 
barbarity,  reportedly  using  non-conventional  weapons  which  are  not 
humane.  We  hope  that  such  inhumane  weapons  will  not  be  used 
and  we  shall  continue  our  endeavours  to  try  and  bring  this  ghastly 
war  to  an  end. 

The  other  dreadful  area  is  Namibia.  I  have  noted  that  Members 
have  mentioned  Afghanistan,  but  they  have  forgotten  the  travails  of 
Namibia.  I  would  like  to  remind  our  Members  that  what  is 
happening  in  South  Africa,  in  Namibia  is  much  worse  than 
anything  that  is  happening  anywhere  else  on  the  globe.  It  is  a  shame 
for  all  of  humanity  that  such  treatment  to  our  brother  humans  still 
exists,  still  goes  on  towards  the  end  of  the  twentieth  century.  We 
must  raise  our  voice  and  fight  for  the  freedom  of  these  brave  people; 
we  must  give  them  all  the  help  we  can  to  fight  their  battle.  It  is  not 
enough  just  to  talk.  There  have  been  resolutions;  there  has  been 
much  talk.  But,  unfortunately,  when  it  comes  to  hard  action  the 
bigger  and  richer  countries  find  it  difficult  to  take  the  action.  We  must 
raise  our  voices  till  such  action  is  taken.  We  find  today  that  the  US 
has  put  an  embargo  on  Nicaragua.  If  it  really  wanted  to  strike  out 
for  humanity,  they  should  have  put  an  embargo  on  trade  to 
Namibia.  That  would  have  made  a  difference  and  would  have 
meant  something  to  the  people  of  the  world. 

Some  days  ago,  we  in  New  Delhi  had  the  NAM  Bureau  Meeting 
on  Namibia.  The  whole  of  the  non-aligned  stood  united  for  this 
cause.  The  Resolution  that  came  out  has  gone  to  the  corners  of  the 
world  and  we  believe  that  it  will  make  a  difference  in  Namibia’s 
fight  for  freedom.  We  ourselves  gave  full  diplomatic  status  to  the 
SWAPO  representative  in  New  Delhi.  I  have  also  invited  President 
Sam  Nujoma  to  pay  an  official  visit  to  India  at  a  time  that  is 
convenient  for  him.  I  am  very  glad  to  inform  you.  Sir,  that  he  has 
accepted  this  and  we  hope  to  see  him  in  India  as  soon  as  it  is 
practicable.  We  hope  that  Namibia  will  be  able  to  realise  its 
cherished  objective  of  freedom  sooner  rather  than  later  and  all  the 
countries  will  give  their  full  support  and  co-operation  to  the  United 
Nations  in  bringing  this  about. 

The  problems  of  all  the  developing  countries  are  similar.  One  of 
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the  biggest  problem  of  the  developing  countries  is  their  debts.  The 
total  debts  of  the  developing  countries  are  now  just  under  900  billion 
dollars  and  many  countries  are  finding  it  very  difficult  to  service 
these  debts.  We  appeal  and  we  stand  for  a  new  just  social  order 
which  brings  equality  to  all  countries  of  the  world  and  we  will  fight 
for  this.  We  will  see  that  we  get  our  rights.  It  is  not  that  we  are 
demanding  something.  The  condition  of  developing  countries  is 
what  it  is  today  because  under  hundreds  of  years  of  colonialism  we 
have  been  drained,  the  sap  has  been  drained  from  our  countries  and 
that  is  why  the  developing  countries  are  finding  it  difficult  and  time 
consuming  to  come  up  again  to  that  level.  We  will  fight  this  battle, 
Sir.  We  hope  that  the  Summit  in  Bonn  of  industrialised  countries 
will  deal  constructively  with  the  problems  of  developing  countries. 

The  utmost  importance  in  any  foreign  policy  must  be  given  to  our 
neighbours.  And  we  have  been  paying  a  lot  of  attention  to  how  we 
can  improve  our  relations  with  our  neighbours.  But  no  matter  what 
some  Members  might  feel,  the  thing  of  prime  importance  is  India’s 
integrity,  unity,  the  ideology  and  the  principles  we  stand  for.  These 
cannot  be  compromised.  Our  relations  with  many  of  our  neighbours 
are  good.  Unfortunately  with  certain  countries  they  are  a  little 
strained.  We  are  keen  that  we  build  up  SAARC  and  make  it  a  useful 
forum  for  discussions  at  technical  levels  among  experts  of  the  seven 
countries.  Later  this  year  we  will  be  having  a  summit  conference  of 
the  SAARC  countries  in  Dhaka  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  attend  that 
conference. 

Pakistan  is  a  country  that  we  have  been  historically  having 
problems  with.  I  just  heard  a  Member  say  that  we  should  take 
many  actions  unilaterally,  open  up  various  areas,  give  concessions. 
We  have  offered  all  this  to  the  Pakistan  Government.  Unfortunately, 
they  have  not  been  able  to  reciprocate.  We  have  offered  to  open  up 
trade,  to  open  up  visits  by  visitors  and  tourists,  but  it  must  be  on  a 
reciprocal  basis.  We  are  all  aware  of  what  is  going  on  on  that 
border — the  activities  that  are  taking  place — and  I  find  it  sad  that  a 
particular  Member  has  to  refer  to  this  sensitive  area  in  that  manner. 
Pakistan  is  holding  the  trial  of  our  hijackers.  We  are  hopeful  that  the 
trial  will  be  just  and  the  guilty  will  get  the  correct  punishments.  We 
have  seen,  in  an  earlier  trial  in  Pakistan,  what  sort  of  punishments 
they  give  for  hijacking.  We  hope  that  they  will  not  change  the  rules 
of  the  game  just  because  the  hijackers  come  from  another  country. 
We  are  watching  this  and  the  trial  is  proceeding  at  a  good  speed. 

At  the  end  of  June  we  will  have  a  Joint  Commission  meeting  with 
Pakistan  and  we  hope  this  will  help  to  improve  our  relations.  But 
there  are  two  factors  which  affect  our  relations  with  Pakistan.  One  is 
their  feverish  accumulation  of  weapons.  It  was  pointed  out  in  this 
House  that  our  armed  forces  may  be — I  do  not  know  whether  the 
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figure  is  absolutely  correct — three  times  the  size  of  Pakistani  armed 
forces.  But  I  would  like  to  point  out  to  you,  Sir,  that  our  border  is 
much  more  than  three  times  the  size  of  Pakistan’s  border.  What  we 
have  to  consider  is  the  number  of  armed  forces  that  we  can  put  on 
that  particular  border,  with  our  commitments  on  all  the  other 
borders.  When  we  look  at  that,  the  number  is  not  very  different.  We 
are  equally  matched.  What  we  object  to  is  the  sudden  influx  of  very 
sophisticated  weaponry,  a  generation  of  technology  much  ahead  of 
what  both  the  countries  had  when  they  started  acquiring  this 
weaponry.  We  have  had  to  match  that  and  we  have  matched  that. 
There  will  be  no  compromise  on  India’s  security;  we  will  see  to  that. 
But  our  objection  is  on  the  increase  of  tension.  Our  objection  is  on 
the  increase  of  expenditure  which  we  would  much  prefer  to  divert 
towards  our  poor  people  for  uplifting  them  and  for  anti-poverty 
programmes.  Unfortunately,  because  of  the  threat,  we  are  not  able 
to  do  this.  We  have  to  divert  it  for  weapons  and  non-productive 
expenditure. 

The  other  very  crucial  factor  is  their  nuclear  programmes.  We  are 
very  unhappy  that  certain  major  powers  have  made  an  exception  in 
removing  Pakistan  from  the  list  of  countries  to  which  Symington 
Amendment  applies  and  we  take  this  as  a  direct  help  in  their 
nuclear  programmes.  We  have  no  indication  at  present  on  how 
advanced  their  programme  is.  We  have  also  no  indication  that  they 
are  not  proceeding  towards  making  a  nuclear  weapon. 

I  have  met  President  Zia  once  in  Delhi  then  again  in  Moscow  and 
we  had.  Sir,  cordial  meetings.  We  discussed  various  aspects,  bilateral 
issues,  other  world  issues,  and  I  found  him  very  forthcoming  and 
positive.  Unfortunately,  this  positiveness  has  not  seeped  down  to  the 
lower  levels  of  his  bureaucracy.  When  our  delegation  went  last 
November  to  a  gurdwara  in  Pakistan,  the  way  the  Pakistan 
Government  handled  that  was  extremely  disturbing  to  us,  and  we 
had  brought  it  to  their  notice.  Then,  again,  after  my  second 
discussion  with  him,  I  found  that  he  had  given  an  interview  to  a 
Canadian  newspaper,  which  was  totally  contrary  to  what  he  had 
told  me.  So,  these  are  factors  which  we  must  take  into  account.  It  is 
easy  for  Members  to  say,  without  having  to  carry  the  responsibility 
of  the  security  and  integrity  of  the  country,  take  unilateral  stands 
and  do  this  and  do  that.  But  we  must  remember  that  India  comes 
first.  We  will  not  compromise  on  that. 

Sri  Lanka  in  the  south  is  having  tremendous  internal  problems. 
They  are  spilling  over  into  India.  We  have  now  almost  one  lakh 
refugees  on  our  soils.  Our  concern  is  for  the  Tamils  in  Sri  Lanka. 
The  concern  is  not  only  of  people  in  the  south,  but  it  is  the  concern 
of  everyone  in  India.  We  have  to  see  that  the  refugees  go  back,  go 
back  in  honour,  go  back  in  safety,  go  back  with  the  security  of 
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expecting  and  getting  full  freedom  to  express  themselves,  to  work,  to 
live  within  the  integrity  of  Sri  Lanka.  We  have  made  our  position 
clear  many  times  on  this.  We  are  in  contact  at  various  levels  with  the 
Sri  Lankan  Government,  and  some  progress  has  been  made. 

Recently,  an  all-party  delegation  from  Tamil  Nadu  came  to  see 
me,  and  on  their  advice  I  have  set  up  a  special  advisory  group  to  see 
how  we  can  handle  the  situation  in  both  its  aspects,  the  foreign 
policy  aspect  and  the  aspect  of  how  it  affects  us  at  home  with  the 
refugees  in  Tamil  Nadu  and  other  parts  of  India. 

Sir,  it  is  very  unfortunate  that  some  Member  during  this  debate 
has  dragged  in  the  name  of  some  of  our  bureaucrats.  It  is  our  foreign 
policy.  If  there  is  any  criticism,  it  should  be  put  to  the 
Government.  The  bureaucrats  do  what  we  tell  them  to  do.  We  will 
take  that  responsibility. 

Sir,  the  Indian  Ocean  has  become  a  playground  for  world  navies. 
It  has  become  infested  with  nuclear  weapons.  We  are  strongly 
committed  to  a  zone  of  peace  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  we  will  work 
towards  this  end.  The  big  powers  presence  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
poses  a  threat  to  all  the  littoral  States.  The  continued  militarisation 
of  Diego  Garcia  is  a  matter  of  deep  concern  to  us.  We  would  like  the 
Indian  Ocean  to  be  free  from  super  power  rivalry  and  tensions.  Our 
delegation  takes  active  part  in  the  United  Nations  Committee  on  the 
Indian  Ocean.  We  are  in  close  touch  with  other  countries  about  the 
action  that  can  be  taken  to  give  reality  to  the  decisions  of  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly.  We  need  co-operation  of  major  maritime 
powers  and  we  hope  that  this  will  be  forthcoming. 

Later  this  month  I  will  be  going  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Our 
friendship  with  the  Soviet  Union  is  time-tested  and  we  appreciate  it. 
The  Soviet  Union  is  an  important  economic  partner  for  us  and 
during  this  visit  I  hope  to  further  develop  our  co-operation.  I  will  be 
meeting  the  Soviet  leaders,  Mr.  Gorbachov  and  I  hope  that  this 
meeting  will  help  developing  long  friendly  association  between  us  to 
the  mutual  benefit  of  both  the  countries. 

Next  month  I  will  be  visiting  some  African  countries,  Egypt  and 
Algeria,  France  in  Europe  and  the  United  States.  The  United  States 
is  our  largest  trading  partner  and  we  hope  to  develop  our  bilateral 
co-operation.  We  hope  to  develop  co-operation  in  the  economic, 
scientific,  technological,  cultural  and  other  fields.  We  are  having  a 
Festival  of  India  starting  next  month  in  the  United  States.  We  feel 
that  this  festival  will  help  show  the  real  India  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  It  will  project  what  India  stands  for,  what  India  is, 
India’s  history,  India’s  culture,  what  India  has  achieved  in  the  fields 
of  science  and  technology  and  what  we  are  most  advanced  in.  Most 
of  all,  it  will  build  an  awareness  of  India  in  the  United  States.  We 
feel  this  will  be  very  beneficial  to  our  relationship.  While  in 
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Washington  I  believe  my  meeting  with  President  Reagan  and  his 
advisers  will  help  to  build  a  better  understanding  of  India.  I  look 
forward  to  my  talks  with  them. 

We  have  a  long  relationship  with  France.  We  are  having  a  festival 
in  France  as  well.  Our  cultural  links  are  old  and  there  is  an 
understanding  between  the  people  of  France  and  the  people  of 
India.  We  hope  to  build  on  this  and  to  project  what  India  has 
achieved  in  these  years  to  the  French  people. 

With  China,  we  are  desirous  of  improving  our  relations.  We  want 
to  improve  them  to  the  earlier  levels  of  friendship.  We  have  had  five 
rounds  of  official  talks  on  the  boundary  question  and  other  bilateral 
issues.  We  have  signed  a  trade  agreement  and  we  hope  to  see  our 
relations  improve.  But  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  central 
problem  of  the  border  cannot  be  forgotten. 

We  have  a  very  old  relationship  with  the  United  Kingdom.  In 
many  ways  it  is  much  closer,  even  when  there  are  times  of  friction 
between  our  two  countries,  then  it  is  with  some  other  countries. 
It  goes  back  many  hundreds  of  years.  It  has  that  depth  and 
strength.  Mrs.  Thatcher,  the  British  Prime  Minister 
was  in  India  some  weeks  ago  and  we  had  discussions  on 
bilateral  issues  and  on  other  world  issues.  She  had  been  touring 
many  countries  and  she  gave  us  her  impressions  of  those  countries. 
One  of  the  issues  that  has  been  raised  recently  is  the  question  of 
British  aid.  I  would  like  to  say  that  whether  British  aid  increases  for 
diminishes,  it  is  not  something  that  will  affect  the  relations  between 
our  two  countries.  We  realise  the  problems  that  their  Government  is 
having  and  we  are  aware  of  how  much  personal  interest  Mrs. 
Thatcher  has  taken  in  seeing  that  British  aid  to  India  is  increased 
and  not  reduced.  The  question  that  has  been  raised  at  present  is  that 
of  aid  for  a  particular  purchase  of  helicopters.  These  helicopters  do 
not  meet  our  specific  requirements,  and  that  is  the  limit  of  our 
concern.  They  are  also,  because  of  their  size,  more  expensive  than 
other  machines  for  the  particular  route  that  they  are  to  be  used  on. 
Some  of  this  is  offset  by  the  aid,  but  as  I  said  in  this  House  earlier, 
the  aid  is  not  enough  to  offset  the  full  losses  that  we  would  have  to 
incur  if  we  were  to  purchase  this  machine.  The  amount  earmarked 
for  the  purchase  of  these  helicopters,  approximately  45  million 
pounds,  we  hope,  will  not  be  lost  but  will  be  transferred  to  some 
other  project  that  we  have  between  our  two  countries.  We  realise 
that  it  may  not  be  possible  to  use  this  for  military  weapons,  but 
there  are  many,  many  fields  where  we  are  co-operating  and  we  hope 
that  this  can  be  transferred  there. 

Mr.  Chairman  Sir,  I  beg  to  say  that  India’s  foreign  policy  tested 
over  37  years  not  only  by  the  people  of  India  but  proven  right  across 
the  world  has  raised  India  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  Today  we  are 
proud  to  be  Indians. 


We  Are  with  Namibia 


^^ORE  THAN  A  hundred  nations  are  represented  here  today  with 
one  purpose — to  express  solidarity  with  Namibia,  that  brave  nation 
yearning  for  freedom.  It  is  a  great  cause  that  brings  us  together,  for 
the  call  of  freedom  is  ever  exciting  and  ennobling.  The  people  of 
India  are  proud  to  play  host  to  this  meeting.  On  behalf  of  them  all, 
I  offer  you  a  warm  welcome.  We  specially  value  the  presence  in  our 
midst  of  Mr.  Sam  Nujoma,  President  of  the  South-West  African 
People’s  Organisation  and  the  true  voice  of  Namibia.  We  greet  him 
warmly. 

India,  may  I  say,  has  always  felt  close  to  Africa.  For  centuries 
ships  plied  between  our  coasts  and  built  up  links  of  commerce  and 
culture.  Colonialism,  which  was  a  curse  on  both  of  us,  tied  our 
political  fates  closer  totether.  Mahatma  Gandhi  symbolised  this 
connection.  It  was  in  the  laboratory  of  South  Africa  that  he  forged 
that  priceless  political  weapon,  non-violent  mass  action,  with  which 
he  later  won  freedom  for  India. 

A  few  days  from  now,  in  Bandung,  a  meeting  is  being  held  to 
mark  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  the  Afro- Asian  Conference  of  1955. 
What  Jawaharlal  Nehru  had  said  at  Bandung  three  decades  ago 
rings  in  my  ears  today.  “There  will  be  no  yes-men  any  longer  in 
Asia  and  Africa”,  he  declared.  About  Africa  he  said:  “There  is 
nothing  more  terrible  than  the  infinite  tragedy  of  Africa  in  the  past 
few  hundred  years.” 

This  tragedy  continues.  Even  though  country  after  country  has  won 
political  freedom  in  Africa  since  Bandung,  the  consequences 
of  the  brutal  economic  exploitation  and  the  long  suppression  of  the 
human  spirit  persist.  The  drought  and  famine,  the  suffering  and 
death  that  afflict  large  parts  of  Africa  today  are  not  the  result  of  the 
unkindness  of  weather  alone  or  the  incapacity  of  Governments,  but 
the  continuing  consequences  of  the  structural  imbalances  imposed 
by  colonialism.  They  have  been  aggravated  by  the  policies  adopted 
by  the  powerful  to  prevent  many  newly  freed  countries  from 
becoming  economically  viable.  The  colonialist  attitude  of  plunder 
has  not  disappeared.  If  anything,  there  is  new  emphasis  on  grabbing 
strategic  materials.  Besides,  in  Namibia  as  well  as  South  Africa, 
there  is  the  direct  affront  of  racism.  For  all  of  us  of  the  Non-Aligned 
Movement,  the  historical  battle  against  colonialism  continues.  Two 
years  ago,  in  this  very  hall  in  the  Seventh  Non-Aligned  Summit  we 
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declared  its  support  for  the  Namibian  people.  We  solemnly  reaffirm  it 
today. 

It  is  now  more  than  100  years  since  imperialism  first  cast  its 
covetous  eyes  on  Namibia  from  across  Luderitz  Bay.  Since  the  end 
of  the  First  World  War,  South  Africa  has  tried  directly  or  indirectly 
to  annex  South  West  Africa  and  make  it  its  fifth  province.  The 
ravages  of  ‘Settler-colonialism’  imposed  by  South  Africa  in  the  lands 
under  its  military  occupation  are  there  for  all  to  see.  For  close  to  70 
years  since  its  seizure  of  Namibia,  South  Africa  has  practised 
unabashed  deception  and  illegality.  These  moves  were  exposed  and 
castigated,  first  in  the  League  of  Nations,  then  at  the  United 
Nations,  yet  in  clear  violation  of  the  mandate  of  the  world 
community,  the  South  African  regime  has  fortified  and  militarised 
the  territory.  Today,  the  regime’s  military  build-up  in  Namibia  has 
reached  a  new  peak  where  there  is  one  soldier  for  every  12 
Namibians,  perhaps,  a  record  in  the  history  of  colonialism.  This 
military  might  is  aimed  at  terrorising  the  Namibians  into 
withdrawing  their  support  to  SWAPO  and  for  aggressive  strikes 
against  neighbouring  states.  How  has  a  minority  regime  defied  the 
world  community  for  so  long  and  with  such  impunity?  Because  of 
open  and  hidden  abetment  from  others. 

Some  countries  have  sworn  by  racial  equality  with  their  left  hand, 
but  with  their  right  hand  supported  the  Pretoria  regime.  It  is  their 
continuing  collaboration  in  the  political,  economic,  military  and 
nuclear  fields  that  has  reinforced  South  African  belligerence.  The 
world  organisation  has  repeatedly  asked  for  a  boycott  of  the  minority 
regime,  but  its  wish  has  been  repeatedly  frustrated.  We  are  advised 
to  be  realistic  and  constructive — good  sentiments  applied  to  an 
undeserving  purpose.  The  involvement  of  important  transnational 
corporations  in  the  economy  of  racist  South  Africa  and  in  Namibia  is 
sought  to  be  justified  on  ground  of  benefits  that  accrue  to  the  black 
populations  there.  In  reality,  the  Africans  are  getting  batons  and 
bullets.  The  recent  killings  of  innocent  civilians  in  Uitenhage  is 
another  reminder  that  the  racist  rampage  continues.  Just  a  few  years 
ago  Namibia’s  progress  towards  independence  appeared  so  sure. 
Today  it  has  become  a  casualty  to  power  politics  and 
multinationals’  profit.  In  the  process,  the  very  credibility  of  the 
institution  that  had  guaranteed  this  independence,  the  UN 
Security  Council,  has  come  under  question.  The  issue  now  is 
whether  a  wronged  and  dispossessed  people  will  be  supported  or 
deserted  by  the  world  body.  It  is  thus  a  challenge  to  the  United 
Nations.  Will  the  UN,  now  in  its  fortieth  year,  fulfil  its  moral  and 
political  obligations  or  will  military  and  economic  might  prevail  over 
right? 

The  responsibility  of  the  United  Nations  for  the  independence  of 
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Namibia  must  once  again  be  strongly  affirmed.  Proposals  by  South 
Africa  to  push  the  role  of  the  United  Nations  to  background  must 
be  resisted.  This  gathering  of  the  Non-Aligned  Movement  proclaims 
that  Namibian  independence  is  the  direct  obligation  of  the  United 
Nations.  The  Security  Council  must  seek  new  ways  to  enforce 
Resolution  435  (1978).  That  Resolution  remains  the  only  acceptable 
basis  for  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  question  of  Namibia.  We 
oppose  any  effort  to  bypass  the  UN  and  promote  spurious 
schemes  of  internal  settlement. 

The  announcement  of  an  interim  Government  in  Nambia 
represents  a  brazen  affront  to  the  Nambian  people,  to  SWAPO, 
indeed,  to  the  entire  international  community.  Is  it  mere 
coincidence  that  the  South  African  authorities  have  been  driven  to 
take  a  step  on  the  eve  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  SWAPO  which 
we  are  celebrating  today  in  Delhi?  The  world  can  ill-afford  to  sit  by  the 
latest  actions  of  the  South  African  regime.  History  has  proved  time 
and  again  the  futility  of  such  efforts  to  defy  the  will  of  the  people.  I 
suggest  that  this  meeting  should  send  an  urgent  telegram  to  the 
President  of  the  Security  Council  registering  its  strong  condemnation 
of  the  illegal  act  of  the  minority  Pretoria  Regime  and  calling  upon 
the  Council  to  meet  urgently  to  reaffirm  its  commitment  to  an 
unqualified  implementation  of  Resolution  435  of  1978.  This  is  not  a 
matter  merely  to  be  deplored  but  a  question  of  the  Council  having 
to  counter  a  challenge  to  its  authority  and  credibility. 

Through  twenty-five  years  of  travail  and  tribulation,  SWAPO  has 
spearheaded  the  struggle  of  the  Namibian  people.  We  salute 
SWAPO  for  the  courage  and  single-mindedness  of  its  brave  warriors. 
Under  Mr.  Nujoma’s  inspiring  leadership  SWAPO  has  shown 
farsightedness,  determination  and  resilience  in  its  political  and 
diplomatic  responses.  It  has  striven  to  promote  a  negotiated 
settlement  of  the  Namibian  question.  This  attitude  has  been  in 
contrast  to  the  duplicity  and  intrigue  of  the  minority  regime  in 
South  Africa.  The  latest  turn  in  Pretoria’s  game  is  the  attempt  to  set 
up  a  “transitional  government”,  with  a  so-called  'Multi-Party 
Conference’,  indeed  to  fabricate  possibilities  of  unilateral  declaration 
of  independence  on  the  part  of  this  puppet  body.  We  must  not  let 
this  pass. 

SWAPO  is  the  sole,  authentic  representative  of  the  Namibian 
people.  It  must  receive  greater  political  support  as  well  as  more 
tangible  material  assistance  in  pursuing  its  struggle.  Today,  we 
observe  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  SWAPO. 
All  of  us  must  demonstrate  our  solidarity  with  SWAPO  through 
concrete  pledge  of  assistance  to  the  Non-Aligned  Solidarity  Fund  for 
the  liberation  of  Namibia.  India  on  its  part  will  make  a  further 
contribution  to  the  Fund.  I  am  also  glad  to  announce  that  the 
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Government  of  India  has  decided  to  accord  full  diplomatic  status  to 
the  SWAPO  representative  in  New  Delhi. 

Our  meeting  takes  place  at  a  time  of  great  international  anxieties. 
Of  late,  there  have  been  some  encouraging  statements  on  the  part  of 
the  major  military  powers  seeking  negotiations  on  the  arms  race.  We 
welcome  these  moves.  But  we  hope  that  it  will  not  be  a  case  of  “one 
step  forward,  two  steps  backward”.  For  we  find  that  each  word  of 
peace  is  accompanied  by  two  of  menace.  Meanwhile,  research  on 
new  weapon  systems  continues  relentlessly.  Death  is  pursued  in  the 
name  of  life.  The  happiness,  in  fact  the  very  existence,  of  humanity 
is  entrapped  in  the  nose-cones  of  the  frightful  paraphernalia  of 
destruction.  This  is  what  makes  disarmament  the  great  imperative  of 
our  day.  That  is  why  the  Non-Aligned  Movement  lends  its  full 
backing  to  any  initiative  that  promotes  disarmament. 

While  the  world  as  a  whole  has  to  be  made  safe  for  life,  each 
region  cries  for  peace  and  dignity.  No  meeting  of  non-aligned 
nations  can  remain  silent  to  the  sufferings  of  the  Palestinian  people 
and  their  righteous  struggle  for  regaining  their  homeland.  We 
declare  anew  our  support  for  the  PLO.  There  are  tensions  and 
conflicts  in  South-West  Asia  and  South-East  Asia.  The  tranquillity 
and  independence  of  people  in  Central  America  continues  to  be 
imperilled.  We  reiterate  our  support  to  the  endeavours  of  the 
Central  American  countries  to  pursue  their  social,  economic  and 
political  progress  without  interference  and  intervention.  Another 
area  of  the  world  where  the  security  environment  has  steadily 
deteriorated  is  the  Indian  Ocean  region,  where  military  build-up  is 
being  pushed  ahead  at  a  feverish  pace.  The  Indian  Ocean  must  be  a 
zone  of  peace. 

Everything  that  affects  peace,  everything  that  abridges  the  freedom 
of  nations,  everything  that  aggravates  international  economic 
disparities  is  of  concern  to  the  Non-Aligned  Movement.  But  the 
focus  of  today’s  meeting  is  on  Namibia.  Its  freedom  must  be 
expedited.  Years  ago,  at  Lusaka,  at  the  only  Non-Aligned  Summit  to 
be  held  South  of  the  Equator,  Indira  Gandhi  had  said  that  she 
could  hear  the  heartbeats  of  Africa.  The  beats  of  freedom’s  drum  in 
Namibia  and  South  Africa  reach  us  here  in  New  Delhi  and 
reverberate  all  over  the  world.  We  must  at  this  meeting  draw  up  a 
programme  of  action  which  will  show  the  brave  fighters  of  Namibia 
that  the  Non-Aligned  Movement  means  business.  I  am  sure  you  will 
want  me  to  send  back  this  message  to  our  brothers  and  sisters  of 
Namibia  and  South  Africa:  “You  are  one  of  us.  We  are  with 
you — today  and  always.” 

I  have  great  pleasure  in  inaugurating  this  meeting. 


Peace  Is  the  Shining  Star 


It  is  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  to  be  once  again  in  this  historic 
place — and  amidst  trusted  friends.  My  wife  and  I  are  most  grateful 
for  your  warm  welcome  and  generous  hospitality.  Every  visit  of  a 
Soviet  leader  to  India  and  of  an  Indian  representative  to  the  Soviet 
Union  is  a  further  step  in  strengthening  the  close  friendship  that 
exists  between  our  two  great  peoples  and  contributes  to  peace.  For 
peace  is  the  shining  star  which  guides  our  two  peoples  who  have 
given  so  much  to  civilisation.  Both  our  countries  want  mankind  to 
be  assured  of  a  brighter  tomorrow.  We  do  not  wish  the  spirit  of  any 
people  anywhere  to  be  gnawed  by  fear  and  anxiety. 

Every  ideal  demands  faith,  labour  and  sacrifice.  The  world  knows 
enormous  sacrifices  the  Soviet  people  made  in  building  up  their  new 
State,  and  later,  in  defending  their  independence  from  Fascist 
invaders.  You  have  just  celebrated  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  the 
victory  over  fascism.  In  two  years  more,  you  will  observe  the 
seventieth  anniversary  of  the  October  Revolution.  In  India,  we  are 
this  year  celebrating  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Indian 
National  Congress  which  led  the  struggle  for  our  freedom.  In  your 
epic  battles,  your  nation  produced  countless  heroes  and  heroines.  So 
did  we  in  India  when  we  fought  against  imperialism  through  our 
weapon  of  non-violent  civil  resistance.  Our  people  have  borne 
immeasurable  hardships  in  building  a  new  India  and  in 
consolidating  our  unity. 

I  am  moved  by  the  reference  you  have  made  to  Shrimati  Indira 
Gandhi.  She  lived  and  toiled  for  the  people  of  India.  But  she 
reached  out  to  the  people  of  other  lands  as  well.  Her  aim  was  to 
mould  an  India  which  would  realise  its  potential  and  play  a  role  in 
the  making  of  a  better  world.  Millions  adored  her,  but  a  few  were 
unreconciled.  Her  death  is  a  reminder  that  humanity’s  major  enemy 
is  violence  fed  by  hatred.  It  also  underlines  threats  that  the  new 
order  faces  from  old  prejudices  and  ways  of  thought. 

The  Soviet  people’s  commitment  to  peace  springs  from  their  ideals 
as  well  as  from  the  fact  that  no  people  have  suffered  more  from  war. 
We  in  India  are  also  deeply  committed  to  peace  because  all  our 
hopes  for  a  better  life  hinge  on  it.  Under  the  inspiration  of  Mahatma 
Gandhi,  Jawaharlal  Nehru  and  Indira  Gandhi,  we  have  been 
engaged  in  the  endeavour  of  lifting  the  burdens  which  centuries  of 
feudalism  and  imperialist  rule  had  placed  on  the  backs  of  our 
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people.  We  are  committed  to  socialism  and  an  equitable  social 
order.  Since  Independence,  the  Indian  economy  has  impressive 
achievements  to  its  credit.  We  have  become  self-suffic’ent  in  grain 
production  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  modern  industrial  society. 
We  are  proud  of  the  work  of  our  scientists  and  technologists  in 
many  frontier  areas  and  sophisticated  fields  of  application.  We  are 
on  the  threshold  of  much  faster  all-round  development. 

The  path  of  national  development  charted  for  us  by  Shri 
Jawaharlal  Nehru  and  Shrimati  Indira  Gandhi  is  best  suited  for  our 
social  conditions.  Its  correctness  has  been  proved  by  the  test  of 
results.  We  shall  continue  along  the  path  of  building  self-reliant 
strength  assigning  a  key  role  in  development  to  the  public  sector  and 
keeping  the  people’s  needs  above  all.  We  have  taken  up  massive 
programmes  of  enlarging  and  strengthening  agriculture,  power, 
transport  and  communication,  creating  new  employment  for  our 
rural  masses,  and  providing  fuller  outlets  for  the  productive 
capacities  of  our  people.  In  the  vital  field  of  human  and  social 
development,  we  are  paying  increasing  attention  to  education  and 
health  care. 

The  overwhelming  part  of  the  endeavour  has  been  our  own 
people’s.  But  friends  have  certainly  helped.  We  deeply  appreciate 
the  substantial  and  principled  support  which  the  Soviet  Union  has 
given  to  our  economic  development.  We  look  forward  to  a  rapid 
enlargement  of  this  co-operation.  We  are  interested  in  stable  and 
long-term  expansion  of  trade  and  economic  relations  which  takes 
cognisance  of  the  needs,  constraints  and  potentialities  of  our  two 
national  economies.  New  areas  and  mechanisms  of  co-operation 
must  be  evolved.  The  scope  for  economic,  scientific  and  cultural 
co-operation  is  immense.  The  Soviet  and  Indian  cosmonauts  who 
went  into  space  have  been  heralds  of  a  new  era  in  our  peoples 
working  together. 

Friendship  and  co-operation  with  the  Soviet  Union  are  an  integral 
element  of  our  foreign  policy.  Our  people  regard  the  Soviet  people 
as  friends  who  have  stood  by  them  in  times  of  needs.  The  splendid 
record  of  Indo-Soviet  relations  owes  much  to  the  vision  and 
exertions  of  the  leaders  of  both  our  countries  over  the  last  three 
decades.  I  am  here  to  continue  the  tradition  set  for  us  by  Shri 
Jawaharlal  Nehru  and  practised  by  successive  Governments  in  India 
of  sharing  assessments  and  perceptions  so  that  our  two  countries  can 
work  together  for  a  better  world.  The  Treaty  of  Peace,  Friendship 
and  Co-operation  of  1971  reflects  our  high  regard  for  each  other  and 
has  served  the  cause  of  peace.  I  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  you, 
Excellency,  when  you  assumed  your  present  high  office  at  a  crucial 
phase  of  world  history.  I  vividly  recall  the  feeling  reference  you  made 
to  India  and  to  the  importance  you  personally  attach  to  Indo-Soviet 
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relations.  We  had  a  fruitful  exchange  of  views  this  afternoon.  I  look 
forward  to  continuing  the  conversation  tomorrow.  We  hope  that  you 
will  soon  give  us  the  opportunity  to  welcome  you  in  India. 

In  this  nuclear  age,  peace  is  the  basic  yearning  of  all  peoples  of 
the  world.  Yet  at  no  time  in  history  has  the  danger  to  peace  been  so 
greater.  This  danger  comes  from  the  very  weapons  that  have  been 
developed  in  the  name  of  security.  The  stockpiles  are  growing.  It  is  a 
good  sign  that  there  is  repeated  public  expression  of  a  desire  to 
reduce  and  eliminate  nuclear  weapons.  The  onus  of  disarmament  is 
that  of  the  nuclear-weapon  powers.  But  can  any  other  nation  remain 
unconcerned?  There  can  be  no  greater  leveller  and  decimator  than  a 
nuclear  war.  Nuclear  death  will  not  inspect  people’s  passports.  It  will 
not  care  for  nationality  as  it  will  not  care  for  life.  There  are  no 
winnable  nuclear  wars,  nor  any  impregnable  defences  against 
nuclear  weapons. 

India  and  the  rest  of  the  non-aligned  community  have  been 
assiduous  in  urging  all  States  to  ban  the  use  of  or  threat  of  use  of 
nuclear  weapons,  suspend  all  weapons  tests,  seek  a  comprehensive 
weapon  test  ban  treaty,  freeze  production  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
fissionable  material  for  weapons  purposes,  and  prevent  the  testing, 
production  and  deployment  of  chemical  biological  and  space 
weapons.  We  issued  this  ail  at  the  Non-Aligned  Summit  which  met 
under  Shrimati  Indira  Gandhi’s  Chairmanship  in  Delhi  in  1983. 
More  recently,  the  Heads  of  State  and  Government  of  six  nations 
from  five  continents  reiterated  this  appeal  through  the  Delhi 
Declaration. 

We  are  glad  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  responded  promptly  and 
positively  to  the  appeal.  We  have  welcomed  the  various  initiatives 
that  you  have  personally  taken.  We  sincerely  wish  success  to  your 
efforts.  We  welcome  the  resumption  of  the  USSR-USA  negotiations 
on  disarmament  in  Geneva  and  the  Declaration  by  both  nations  of 
their  resolve  to  work  for  the  complete  elimination  of  nuclear 
weapons.  World  peace  and  regional  tranquillity  are  closely 
intertwined.  Regional  conflicts  can  turn  global  with  surprising  speed. 
We,  in  India,  are  greatly  concerned  at  the  increasing  militarisation 
across  our  border  and  the  entire  Indian  Ocean.  We  are  opposed  to 
any  outside  intervention  and  interference  anywhere. 

We  have  initiated  discussions  with  our  neighbours  to  improve  the 
total  environment  of  regional  peace  and  co-operation.  We  desire 
South- Asian  Regional  Co-operation  to  make  a  contribution  to  better, 
mutually  beneficial  relations  among  the  countries  of  our  region. 

There  are  tensions  in  other  regions  about  which  we  must  all  be 
greatly  concerned:  the  continued  denial  of  the  legitimate  rights  of 
Palestinians,  the  blatant  practice  of  Apartheid  and  aggression  in 
South  Africa  against  African  peoples,  the  denial  of  the  rights  of  the 
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Namibians,  the  efforts  to  frustrate  the  functioning  of  Governments  in 
Latin  America  and  the  continuing  armed  conflicts  in  South-West 
and  South-East  Asia. 

None  of  us,  while  safeguarding  the  interests  of  our  nations,  can 
overlook  our  duty  to  the  human  race.  The  prism  of  geography  may 
colour  our  peoples  differently,  but  in  the  white  light,  we  are  one 
humanity.  It  is  to  the  service  of  that  humanity  that  Indo-Soviet 
friendship  is  dedicated. 


Indira  Gandhi  and  World  Peace 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  be  amongst  you  and  to  address  eminent 
citizens  of  the  Soviet  Union  representing  various  areas  of 
achievement. 

We  are  grateful  for  your  warm  welcome.  Every  Indian,  whenever 
he  visits  the  Soviet  Union,  knows  that  he  will  be  the  recipient  of 
unreserved  friendship. 

I  bring  the  warm  greeting  of  the  people  of  India  to  the  great 
people  of  the  Soviet  Union,  to  the  Soviet  leadership  and  to  Mikhail 
Sergeyevich  Gorbachov. 

Our  two  countries  exchanged  Ambassadors  after  India  became 
free  from  colonial  rule  in  1947.  But  mutual  regard  between  our  two 
peoples  began  long  before  that  date. 

My  great  grandfather  Motital  Nehru,  and  my  grandfather 
Jawaharlal  Nehru,  both  of  whom  were  in  the  front  rank  of  India’s 
struggle  for  freedom,  visited  the  Soviet  Union  in  1927,  on  the  tenth 
anniversary  of  the  Great  October  Revolution.  Both  were  keenly 
interested  in  studying  at  first  hand  the  new  social  system  that  was 
being  built  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Jawaharlal  Nehru  said  at  that  time: 

To  understand  the  great  drama  of  the  Russian  revolution  and  the 
inner  changes  that  shaped  and  brought  the  great  change  about,  a 
study  of  cold  theory  is  of  little  use.  The  October  Revolution  was 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  great  events  of  world  history  .  .  .  and  its 
story  is  more  absorbing  from  the  human  and  the  dramatic  point 
of  view,  than  any  tale  of  fantasy. 

India’s  fight  for  independence  received  outspoken  support  from  the 
Soviet  people.  We  in  turn  were  concerned  at  the  conflicts  that  were 
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developing  in  Europe  in  the  twenties  and  thirties,  especially  the 
ominous  rise  of  Fascism. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru  kept  warning  the  world  of  the  danger  to  come. 
He  was  distressed  at  the  attitude  of  some  European  Governments 
towards  Hitler.  We,  in  India,  although  not  yet  free,  were  ranged 
unequivocally  against  Fascism.  We  admired  the  heroic  resistance  of 
the  Soviet  people.  You  demonstrated  that  no  price  is  too  high  to  pay 
for  principles,  for  honour,  for  the  independence  and  integrity  of 
one’s  Motherland. 

This  year  you  celebrate  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  that  victory  over 
Fascism.  We  join  in  your  rejoicing.  We  salute  your  brave. 

India’s  freedom  struggle  was  a  saga  of  the  resistance  of  an 
unarmed  people  against  the  world’s  biggest  empire.  On  gaining 
freedom  we  adopted  a  multi-party  parliamentary  system.  The  Indian 
nation  is  built  on  the  principles  of  democracy,  secularism  and 
socialism.  We  have  adopted  the  method  of  planned  development 
and  we  have  concentrated  all  our  energies  on  overcoming  mass 
poverty  which  was  the  legacy  of  two  centuries  of  colonialism. 

We  have  scored  notable  successes.  In  grain  production  we  have 
become  self-sufficient — and  are  able  to  export  cereals  to  others.  A 
country  which  had  virtually  no  industry,  has  now  become  a  major 
industrial  nation.  The  work  of  our  research  laboratories  in  finding 
solutions  to  several  deep-seated  problems  commands  the  respect  of 
the  international  scientific  community. 

In  this  vast  undertaking  of  modernisation,  we  have  received 
invaluable  understanding  and  co-operation  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
Your  contribution  has  been  particularly  crucial  to  us  in  building  up 
our  mineral,  metallurgical  and  machine-building  industries.  We 
warmly  appreciate  this  help. 

We  have,  during  my  visit,  discussed  plans  for  production,  co¬ 
operation  and  diversification  of  trade  as  well  as  industrial  and 
technological  co-operation  in  a  perspective  of  fifteen  years.  The  scope 
is  immense.  As  India’s  industry,  science  and  technology  grow,  we 
shall  need  to  have  greater  exchange  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
great  industrial  countries.  Our  joint  efforts  will  benefit  both 
economies. 

Soviet  support  has  not  been  confined  to  the  economic  field.  You 
have  stood  by  us  in  our  difficulties.  It  is  adversity  that  tests 
friendships.  The  Indian  people  regard  the  Soviet  people  as  reliable 
friends. 

Indo-Soviet  friendship  demonstrates  how  two  peoples  with 
different  social  systems  can  establish  a  firm  relationship  of 
understanding  and  work  for  a  larger  common  cause.  The  largest 
common  cause  is  peace.  Our  friendship  is  not  against  any  other 
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nation,  but  actuated  solely  by  the  desire  to  strengthen  our  own 
peoples  and  to  further  the  cause  of  global  peace  and  international 
co-operation.  We  both  long  for  peace  because  of  our  memories  of  the 
past  and  our  dreams  for  the  future.  Only  the  tree  of  peace  can  yield 
life  sustaining  fruit  to  humanity. 

We  in  India  have  believed  that  we  serve  peace  best  by  staying  out 
of  military  alliances.  The  Soviet  Union  has  recognised  that  this 
policy  of  non-alignment  has  contributed  solidly  to  strengthening  the 
world-wide  environment  in  favour  of  peace.  Prime  Minister  Indira 
Gandhi,  when  she  presided  over  the  Seventh  Conference  of  Non- 
Aligned  Nations  in  New  Delhi  two  years  ago,  reiterated  the. 
Movement’s  total  commitment  to  peace.  That  Conference  also 
appealed  to  the  nuclear  powers  to  take  positive  steps  for 
disarmament  so  that  in  the  foreseeable  future,  the  world  would  be 
rid  of  all  weapons  which  had  the  power  to  destroy  life  on  earth.  At  a 
time  when  peace  is  perched  precariously  on  nuclear  stockpiles,  I 
reaffirm  the  Non-Aligned  Movement’s  and  India’s  resolve  to  work 
for  peace  and  disarmament.  The  land  of  Gautam  Buddha  and 
Mahatma  Gandhi  will  always  be  on  the  side  of  peace.  We  welcome 
the  initiative  taken  by  the  Soviet  Union  to  resume  negotiations  on 
disarmament. 

You  have  honoured  Indira  Gandhi  with  the  Lenin  Peace  Prize.  It 
is  a  gesture  which  the  people  of  India  deeply  appreciate.  Vladimir 
Ilyich  Lenin,  after  whom  the  Prize  is  named,  is  one  of  the 
mankind’s  immortals  whose  name  will  forever  be  linked  with 
struggle  against  oppression  and  exploitation.  As  time  passes,  he 
grows  greater,  as  Jawaharlal  Nehru  pointed  out.  While 
commemorating  Lenin,  the  Prize  also  honours  peace  and  those  who 
work  for  peace.  I  am  touched  by  your  eloquent  tributes  to  Indira 
Gandhi’s  life  and  work.  This  Award  is  an  appreciation  not  only  of 
her  personality,  but  also  of  causes  dear  to  her  India,  namely  peace, 
international  co-operation  and  Indo-Soviet  friendship. 

Indira  Gandhi  belonged  to  a  line  of  eminent  leaders  who 
embodied  the  best  in  our  heritage  in  all  its  depth  and  diversity.  She 
was  profoundly  aware  of  the  strength  and  continuity  of  India’s 
culture.  Yet  she  regarded  all  humankind  as  her  kin.  A  humanity  at 
peace  with  itself  was  Indira  Gandhi’s  dream.  She  was  in  the 
forefront  of  the  struggle  to  establish  a  just  and  equitable 
international  order.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  accept  the  Lenin 
Peace  Prize  given  to  my  mother. 


Indo-Soviet  Friendship 


I  AM  GLAD  to  be  speaking  to  you  in  your  homes.  I  bring  you 
greetings  from  over  700  million  Indians.  They  value  your  friendship 
and  they  have  high  regard  for  you. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  the  Soviet  Union  before.  Every 
time  I  have  come  here,  I  have  felt  the  warmth  of  your  friendship  and 
learnt  something  more  of  your  achievements  in  arts,  science  and 
economic  reconstruction.  The  Soviet  Union’s  technological  progress 
is  known  all  over  the  world.  I  am  glad  to  tell  you  that  we  have  many 
centres  of  learning  in  India  where  your  languages  and  your  history 
are  studied.  A  number  of  Soviet  scholars  have  studied  Indian  culture 
and  current  affairs.  This  interest  is  not  confined  to  specialists. 
Amongst  our  peoples  there  is  a  large  and  growing  desire  to  know 
each  other’s  literature,  music,  dance  and  cinema. 

Your  and  our  cinematographers  have  jointly  produced  a  film  on 
Shri  Jawaharlal  Nehru.  It  brought  out  how  Shri  Jawaharlal  Nehru 
hailed  the  Great  October  Revolution  as  one  of  the  most  significant 
events  in  the  history  of  man.  Even  before  he  became  the  first  Prime 
Minister  of  free  India,  he  was  keen  that  the  peoples  of  India  and  the 
Soviet  Union  must  know  each  other  well  and  work  together.  He  was 
the  architect,  from  our  side,  of  Indo-Soviet  friendship.  He  believed, 
as  you  might  know,  in  the  doctrine  of  non-alignment  and  of  keeping 
out  of  military  pacts.  Soviet  statesmen  have  consistently  befriended 
India  and  have  respected  our  non-alignment. 

Indo-Soviet  co-operation  has  grown  steadily  in  the  last  30  years. 
You  have  helped  in  setting  up  many  of  our  large  industries  in  our 
effort  to  build  a  modern  economy.  Plants  built  by  your  engineers 
dot  our  landscape,  and  places  like  Bhilai  and  Bokaro  have  become 
household  names,  symbolising  the  relationship  between  our  two 
countries.  Thousands  of  our  technicians  have  been  trained  in  your 
country,  and  they  now  run  the  projects  which  were  originally  set  up 
in  collaboration  with  you.  More  joint  ventures  are  being  planned. 
Last  year  there  was  a  dramatic,  heart-warming  demonstration  of 
scientific  co-operation  between  our  peoples.  A  young  Indian  aviator 
went  aboard  the  Soviet  space  vessel  Soyuz-T-11  with  your 
cosmonauts.  Millions  of  our  people  sat  up  night  and  day  to  watch 
their  progress  in  space.  This  voyage  evoked  great  admiration  among 
our  people  for  Soviet  technology  and  achievement. 

The  story  of  India  dates  back  thousands  of  years.  We  were  one  of 
the  early  cradles  of  civilisation.  In  our  long  history  there  have  been 
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several  Golden  Ages.  One  of  the  earliest  was  the  age  of  the  Buddha, 
in  the  sixth  century  B.C.  The  Buddha  taught  us  the  message  of 
kindliness,  of  avoidance  of  hatred  and  violence.  Four  centuries  ago, 
the  fabled  wealth  of  India  brought  European  traders  to  our  shores. 
The  traders  in  due  course  became  rulers.  By  the  time  we  ultimately 
reasserted  our  freedom  under  Mahatma  Gandhi’s  leadership, 
colonialist  exploitation  had  reduced  India  to  one  of  the  world’s 
poorest  nations.  The  Industrial  Revolution  had  passed  us  by. 

Our  endeavour  has  been  to  haul  our  country  over  the  hump  of 
technological  backwardness  and  share  off  mass  poverty.  We  have 
won  half  the  battle.  We  have  built  the  inner  technological  strength 
with  which  we  can  complete  the  remaining  task.  Our  agricultural 
production  has  almost  trebled.  We  have  established  a  variety  of  basic 
and  heavy  industries.  We  have  built  centres  of  research  and  advanced 
training.  A  great  deal  of  the  old  blight  of  poverty  still  remains.  But 
we  have  the  technological  capability,  the  hope,  the  will  to  build  a 
new  bright  age.  This  is  the  legacy  to  us  of  Smt.  Indira  Gandhi,  who 
built  on  the  foundations  laid  by  Shri  Jawaharlal  Nehru. 

Nearly  three-fourths  of  India’s  people  are  below  35  years  of  age. 
They  have  no  memory  of  colonial  rule.  So  they  will  not  appreciate  the 
burdens  their  elders  had  to  bear.  They  are  impatient  of  getting  into 
the  twenty-first  century.  It  is  my  task,  and  that  of  others  whom  the 
nation  has  elected,  to  take  them  there.  In  doing  so  our  endeavour 
will  be  to  preserve  all  that  is  worthwhile  in  our  great  heritage  while 
availing  ourselves  of  the  new  knowledge. 

This  dream,  this  yearning,  will  be  fulfilled  only  if  there  is 
peace — “peace  on  the  earth,  peace  in  the  waters,  and  peace  in  the 
skies,”  to  use  the  perspective  words  of  one  of  our  ancient  verses.  So  it 
is  natural  that  we  should  befriend  other  peoples  who  are  equally 
devoted  to  peace.  This  is  one  of  the  great  common  bonds  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  India. 

We  know  how  greatly  your  nation  has  suffered  in  the  wars 
following  the  Revolution.  We  know  the  sacrifice  that  every  family  of 
your  great  country  has  made.  Out  of  the  anguish  and  blood  has 
sprung  the  rose  of  your  love  of  peace,  even  as  out  of  our  colonial 
suffering  has  grown  the  lotus  of  our  hope  and  determination.  So  let 
us  tend  this  rose  and  this  lotus. 

Humanity  as  a  whole  benefits  from  Indo-Soviet  friendship.  We 
work  together  for  peace.  Our  friendship  is  not  against  anyone.  Our 
relations  show  how  nations  with  differing  social  systems  coexist, 
develop  trust  and  work  for  the  mutual  good  of  our  people  as  well  as 
humankind.  We  the  Soviet  and  Indian  peoples  will  continue  to 
march  together  towards  a  golden  tomorrow. 


India  and  Egypt 


w.  MEET  AS  representatives  of  two  of  the  oldest  mother 
civilisations  of  the  world.  We  meet  also,  Mr.  President,  as  heirs  to 
the  nationalist  movements  led  and  inspired  by  two  towering  freedom 
fighters:  Sa’ad  Zaghloul  Pasha  and  Mahatma  Gandhi.  Binding  us  is 
the  policy  of  non-alignment,  expounded  by  Nasser  and  Nehru. 
When  Egypt  and  India  meet,  it  is,  in  the  words  of  an  Egyptian  poet, 
a  union  of  Nile  and  the  Ganges. 

We  have  given  much  to  each  other  and  to  the  world.  Millennia 
ago,  in  the  days  of  the  early  Pharaohs,  brave  sailors  from  India 
carried  to  Egypt  perfumes  and  spices,  pearls  and  brocades,  and 
Egypt  sent  us  coral  and  rosewater,  gold  and  saffron.  Queen 
Hat-shep-sut  despatched  envoys  to  India  in  the  fifteenth  century 
BC — which  we  might  take  as  the  commencement  of  our  mutual 
diplomatic  relations.  More  than  2200  years  ago,  the  Emperor 
Ashoka’s  missionaries  took  the  message  of  the  Buddha  to  Egypt, 
leading  to  the  establishment  of  an  Indian  settlement  in  Alexandria. 
The  famed  Egyptian  explorer,  Eudoxus,  twice  made  perilous 
voyages  to  our  country,  once  at  the  behest  of  Queen  Cleopatra.  And 
from  the  Arabs  to  India,  came  the  message  of  the  Prophet.  Our 
languages  have  enriched  each  other’s.  India’s  literature,  notably  the 
Panchatantra,  travelled  to  Europe  through  Arabic  translations. 
Algebra  and  arithmetic  were  our  common  gift  to  mankind: 
consequently,  what  the  West  calls  “Arabic  numerals”,  the  Arabs 
call  Al-arkaan  al-Hindiyya!  Our  astronomy,  our  science  and  our 
medicine  have  brought  knowledge  and  succour  to  humanity. 

Later  came  our  common  subjugation.  Both  Egypt  and  India 
broke  the  fetters  of  foreign  domination  within  a  few  years  of  each 
other.  As  newly  freed  countries,  they  together  elaborated  the 
philosophy  of  non-alignment.  Peace  can  be  preserved;  not  through 
an  inherently  unstable  balance  of  terror;  nor  through  the  imposition 
of  any  hegemony;  but  only  by  peaceful  coexistence  among  equal 
and  sovereign  countries.  Our  methodology  is  not  confrontation  but 
consensus,  not  domination  but  dialogue. 

One  of  the  first  votes  cast  by  independent  India  in  the  United 
Nations  was  our  vote  against  the  partition  of  Palestine.  We  have 
consistently  and  uncompromisingly  supported  the  just  Arab  cause. 
We  support  the  struggle  of  the  Palestinian  people  led  by  the  PLO  as 
their  sole,  legitimate  representative.  Israel  must  withdraw  from  all 
occupied  Arab  lands.  The  Palestinian  people  cannot  be  denied  a 
homeland  of  their  own. 
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The  tragic  conflict  between  Iran  and  Iraq,  two  members  in  the 
Non-Aligned  Movement  has  led  to  untold  suffering  to  their  peoples 
and  caused  us  deep  anguish.  We  are  in  close  contact  with  the 
leaders  of  both  countries  and  our  efforts  to  restore  the  peace  are 
complementary  to  the  initiatives  being  taken  by  others  to  the  same 
end.  A  de-escalation  and  cessation  of  hostilities  is  our  common 
objective.  We  must  persevere. 

We  both  abhor  racialism  and  apartheid.  South  Africa  and 
Namibia  must  be  rid  of  these.  We  reaffirm  our  solidarity  with  the 
oppressed  people  of  South  Africa.  We  reiterate  our  support  for  the 
Namibians’  struggle  for  freedom,  led  by  SWAPO. 

From  its  very  inception  the  Non-Aligned  Movement  has  regarded 
war  as  an  anachronism  belonging  to  past  epochs  of  human  history. 
We  have  yet  to  mould  the  world  in  that  vision.  The  arms  race 
continues  unabated.  The  leaders  of  six  nations  issued  an  appeal 
followed  by  the  January  1985  Delhi  Declaration.  We  called  upon  the 
nuclear  weapon  States  to  halt  and  reverse  the  nuclear  arms  race,  to 
prevent  an  arms  race  in  outer  space,  to  conclude  a  Comprehensive 
Weapons  Test  Ban  Treaty,  and  to  proceed  with  all  deliberate  speed 
towards  dismantling  and  outlawing  all  nuclear  weapons. 

At  the  Non-Aligned  Summit  in  Cairo  in  1964  we  affirmed 
collective  responsibility  for  meeting  the  natural  aspirations  of 
mankind  to  live  in  a  better  world.  Two  decades  later  disparities  have 
grown  and  large  numbers  of  people  in  the  developing  world  find 
their  conditions  of  living  threatened  by  a  world  economic  system 
which  bears  especially  harshly  on  the  poor.  We  witness  a  retreat 
from  multilateralism  which  for  long  was  regarded  the  basis  for 
international  economic  co-operation.  These  trends  must  be  reversed. 
It  is  in  the  interest  of  both  the  developed  and  developing  countries 
that  this  should  be  done. 

Mr.  President,  I  recall  with  pleasure  and  satisfaction  your  visit  to 
India  in  November  1982  and  again  at  the  time  of  the  Seventh 
Non-Aligned  Summit.  My  mother  was  to  have  returned  the  visit  in 
April  1984.  Her  blessings  are  with  us  as  we  renew  our  pledge  to 
further  our  mutual  understanding  and  co-operation. 

My  wife  and  I  are  deeply  grateful  for  your  warm  welcome  and 
hospitality.  We  shall  retain  very  happy  memories  of  our  visit. 


India  and  France 


M  Y  WIFE  AND  I  are  delighted  to  be  here.  We  thank  you  for  your 
welcome  and  your  hospitality.  I  am  very  happy  to  be  amongst  you 
as  we  start  the  Year  of  India  in  France.  I  bring  you  greetings  from 
the  people  of  India. 

France  is  the  symbol  of  a  whole  series  of  values  and  achievements. 
Your  passion  for  liberty  and  reason,  your  contribution  to  the  arts 
and  to  good  taste,  the  work  of  your  thinkers,  scientists  and 
technologists  cannot  easily  be  matched  or  surpassed  by  any  other 
nation. 

These  have  influenced  the  people  of  India  in  many  ways.  There 
have  been  old  ties  between  us.  Historians  tell  us  that  one  of  the 
cities  where  the  proclamation  of  the  French  Revolution  was  read  out, 
was  in  Srirangapatnam,  the  capital  of  Tipu  Sultan  in  Southern 
India.  Pondicherry  became  the  haven  of  many  of  our  freedom 
fighters.  Some  of  them,  like  Sri  Aurobindo  and  Subramania  Bharati, 
made  immortal  contributions  to  the  realms  of  thought  and  poetry. 

French  scholars  have  had  a  special  feeling  for  Indian  philosophy 
and  epics.  The  great  Jules  Michele  on  reading  the  Ramayana,  called 
it  a  book  of  divine  harmony,  an  ocean  of  love,  compassion  and 
clemency.  Auguste  Rodin  went  into  lyrical  rapture  when  he  first 
beheld  the  image  of  Nataraja.  Romain  Rolland  befriended 
Rabindranath  Tagore  and  Mahatma  Gandhi.  In  our  own  day  Andre 
Malraux  has  spoken  of  the  importance  of  France  and  India 
understanding  each  other  and  working  together.  One  of  the  objects 
of  the  Year  of  India,  I  believe,  is  to  enable  everyone  to  experience 
what  these  savants  had  beheld. 

What  is  India?  A  vast  stretch  of  land  with  the  widest  conceivable 
geographical  diversity  where  the  arts  of  contemplation,  cultivation 
and  commerce  sprang  up  very  early  in  history.  The  people  of  India 
have  belonged  to  many  racial  stocks  but  they  have  always  had  a 
strong  sense  of  oneness.  Those  of  Mesopotamia,  Egypt,  Iran,  China 
and  Greece,  recognised  this  distinctiveness.  The  early  achievements 
of  India  in  mathematics,  medicine  and  metallurgy  were  avidly 
studied  by  scholars  of  other  lands.  India’s  textiles,  spices,  steel,  teak 
and  ships  were  sought  by  other  peoples.  It  is  the  home  of  all  the 
great  religions  of  the  world — Hinduism,  Buddhism,  Jainism  and 
Sikhism  were  born  there,  and  Judaism,  Zoroastrianism,  Christianity 
and  Islam  have  had  countless  adherents  among  its  people  for 
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centuries.  The  major  modern  languages  of  India  are  as  numerous  as 
those  of  Europe,  and  arose  about  the  same  time. 

What  has  made  India  survive  as  a  civilisation  is  its  extraordinary 
capacity  to  accept,  absorb  and  assimilate,  to  tolerate  diversity  and 
take  the  whole  view.  Today  we  want  to  assimilate  the  fruits  of 
modern  knowledge  and  modern  technology  without  giving  up  our 
heritage.  Our  political  and  cultural  resurgence  whose  spirit  was 
symbolised  by  Mahatma  Gandhi,  Rabindranath  Tagore  and 
Jawaharlal  Nehru,  was  one  of  the  least  chauvinistic  of  any  mass 
movements.  Even  before  we  became  free,  we  had  developed  a  world 
view  based  on  equality,  coexistence  and  co-operation.  And  so  India 
became  non-aligned.  Non-alignment  implies  an  active  effort  to  build 
friendships. 

For  three  and  a  half  decades,  development  in  a  peaceful  world  has 
been  India’s  preoccupation.  The  Indian  economy,  which  used  to  be 
cited  as  an  example  of  the  stagnancy  bred  by  colonialism,  is  today 
astir  and  moving  forward.  We  have  trebled  our  food  production  and 
completed  building  the  foundations  of  self-reliance.  A  new  phase  of 
growth  has  begun.  Our  objective  today  is  to  achieve  faster 
development  and  ensure  that  its  fruits  reach  millions  of  more  people 
who  are  waiting  for  them.  Whatever  we  have  achieved  has  whetted 
our  people’s  appetite  for  more.  This  can  be  met  only  if  we  infuse 
and  develop  more  technology  and  place  greater  emphasis  on 
efficiency  and  quality.  We  have  benefitted  in  the  past  in  many  ways 
from  the  help  given  by  France.  We  look  forward  to  further 
expansion  of  economic  co-operation  between  our  two  countries  in 
numerous  areas  of  industry,  science  and  technology  on  a  long-term 
basis. 

The  last  35  years  have  seen  a  steady  strengthening  of  the 
fellow-feeling  between  our  two  countries.  Jawaharlal  Nehru  and 
Indira  Gandhi,  who  both  had  a  deep  love  for  France  and  its  political 
and  cultural  heritage,  attached  special  importance  to  the 
developrnent  of  closer  relations  with  France.  Successive  French 
Governments  have  felt  the  same  way  about  India  and  shown  special 
understanding  of  our  problems.  Individuality  and  the  spirit  of 
independence  make  us  stand  up  and  voice  our  independent  outlook 
on  international  relations.  We  both  recognise  the  importance  of  a 
multipolar  heterogeneous  world. 

We  are  particularly  heartened  by  President  Mitterrand’s  strong 
advocacy  of  a  productive  North-South  dialogue.  He  has  been 
consistently  and  eloquently  drawing  the  world’s  attention  to  the 
connection  between  disarmament  and  development.  France  and 
India  have  regularly  exchanged  views  on  both  these  great  issues  of 
our  day.  It  is  imperative  that  we  work  together  to  halt  the  incipient 
retreat  from  multilateralism.  India  and  the  Non-Aligned  Movement 
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stand  for  general  and  complete  disarmament.  Early  this  year  six 
nations  from  five  continents  issued  the  Delhi  Declaration  outlining 
steps  for  pulling  the  nuclear  fangs  of  militarism.  I  am  sure  that 
France  and  India  will  always  be  together  on  the  path  to  peace  and 
human  harmony. 

Victor  Hugo,  who  died  a  hundred  years  ago,  had  said:  “I 
represent  a  party  which  does  not  yet  exist:  the  party  of  revolution, 
civilisation.  This  party  will  make  the  twentieth  century.”  Perhaps  not 
without  significance  my  party,  the  Indian  National  Congress  was  born 
in  that  same  year! 


UNESCO  for  Universal  Co-operation 


It  is  an  honour  to  be  in  UNESCO,  which  Jawaharlal  Nehru  called 
the  “conscience  of  the  world  community”.  The  purpose  of 
UNESCO,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Radhakrishnan,  the  philosopher  who 
became  our  President,  is  to  foster  liberality,  understanding  and 
freedom,  the  “truths  of  the  spirit”. 

UNESCO  deals  with  education,  science  and  culture.  It  is  possible 
for  a  person  to  have  gone  to  school  and  yet  be  uncultured.  It  is  also 
possible  to  be  uneducated  in  the  formal  sense,  yet  cultured,  as 
millions  of  people  who  are  bred  on  orally  transmitted  wisdom  are. 
One  may  be  so  exclusively  immersed  in  a  highly  specialised 
discipline  as  to  be  impervious  to  larger  impulses.  A  few  years  ago  we 
used  to  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  two  cultures  and  their  mutual 
exclusiveness.  That  very  debate  led  to  the  introduction  of  the 
humanities  and  social  sciences  in  science  courses.  The  rigid 
categorisations  of  yesterday  are  giving  way  to  broader-based 
scientific  disciplines. 

We  are  becoming  increasingly  aware  of  the  inter-relationship  of 
various  branches  of  knowledge  and  of  various  phenomena.  Sages 
with  insight  have  always  known  and  proclaimed  the  wholeness  of  life 
and  of  knowledge.  But  lesser  people,  as  in  the  story  of  the  blind  men 
and  the  elephant,  claim  that  only  their  own  perception  is  valid. 
Science  has  begun  to  obliterate  the  dividing  line  between  matter  and 
energy,  between  mind  and  matter,  between  the  living  and  the 
non-living. 

Education  has  a  key  role  to  play  in  understanding  the  world,  in 
coping  with  life,  in  adding  savour  to  existence.  There  is  practically 
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no  country  in  the  world  which  is  satisfied  with  its  edueational 
system.  For  eenturies  education  was  the  preserve  of  the  few.  But  all 
soeieties  now  are  casting  aside  old  hierarchies,  castes  and  vested 
interests.  Education  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  basic  human 
right. 

True  education,  Ruskin  said,  is  training  which  makes  people 
“happiest  in  themselves  and  also  most  serviceable  to  others”.  One  of 
the  basie  functions  of  education  is  evidently  to  make  a  person 
productive.  But  it  is  more  important  to  enlarge  his  total  personality. 
Excessive  emphasis  on  the  utilitarian  has  led  to  the  materialism  that 
bedevils  modern  life.  In  fact  it  is  not  even  very  practical.  The 
aequisition  of  today’s  vocational  skills  will  not  suffice  when 
technologies  are  ehanging  fast.  The  silicon  chip  has  already  joined 
the  wheel,  steampower  and  the  internal  combustion  engine  as  a 
major  turning  point  in  the  development  of  technology.  The 
teehnologieal  revolution,  which  is  upon  us,  is  changing  the  types  of 
education,  patterns  of  employment,  levels  of  productivity  and 
techniques  of  training.  What  serves  is  not  just  a  skill  but  the  skill  to 
imbibe  new  skills,  a  mind  that  can  cope  with  new  situations  and 
challenges,  a  temperament  that  is  confident,  co-operative  and 
creative. 

Education  has  made  impressive  quantitative  progress  in  India. 
We  have  about  120  million  children  at  school.  Our  universities  have 
grown.  But  a  large  number  of  our  young  do  not  know  what  to  do 
with  themselves.  They  are  ill-equipped  to  deal  with  today’s 
problems,  not  to  speak  of  tomorrow’s  challenges.  We  have  taken  up 
the  task  of  educational  restructuring.  New  advances  in 
communication  and  transfer  of  knowledge  provided  us  an  opportunity 
to  overcome  some  of  the  limitations  of  conventional  approaches  to 
schooling.  They  can  disseminate  ideas  that  will  help  people 
overcome  social  and  economic  handicaps  and  also  give  them  access 
to  the  best  by  way  of  quality  and  authenticity. 

That  does  not  mean  we  are  neglecting  institutionalised  education. 
We  are  emphasizing  the  schooling  of  girls.  We  are  working  on 
strategies  to  reduce  the  rate  of  drop-outs.  We  are  redesigning  the 
linkages  between  the  world  of  learning  and  the  world  of  work.  We 
are  establishing  open  universities  and  centres  of  excellence. 

All  this  is  a  gigantic  task.  It  needs  vast  resources.  Even  more,  it 
needs  the  best  available  intellectual  talent  and  dedication. 
Non-formal  education  calls  for  considerably  greater  imagination  and 
the  innovative  use  of  information  technology. 

It  is  not  enough  if  we  set  out  to  do  what  has  been  done  in  the 
more  affluent  countries.  The  answer  to  the  educational  problems  of 
developing  countries  is  not  imitation.  Conventional  indices  do  not 
tell  the  full  story.  Total  literacy  need  not  lead  to  great  wisdom  or 
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less  of  violence  and  venality.  The  educational  challenges  of  the 
so-called  advanced  are  no  less  daunting  than  those  in  supposedly 
backward  countries.  Both  must  join  hands  in  the  endeavour  of 
moulding  better  minds  and  better  hearts. 

Civilisations  such  as  India’s,  which  stretch  back  into  antiquity, 
have  a  special  responsibility  to  ensure  that  they  modernise 
themselves  without  losing  the  inner  core  of  their  spirituality  and 
traditions.  “Tradition,”  said  Indira  Gandhi,  who  represented  India 
on  UNESCO’s  Executive  Board  for  several  years,  “is  not  just  the 
past.  It  is  that  part  of  the  past  which  lives  on  in  the  present,  and 
enables  the  people  to  face  the  challenges  of  the  future.” 

UNESCO  has  done  notable  work  in  helping  to  preserve  some  of 
such  priceless  treasures  of  the  human  heritage  as  Abu  Simbel, 
Mohenjo-Daro,  the  Acropolis,  Bamiyan  and  Borobodur.  India  is 
seeking  the  organisation’s  support  in  preserving  our  monuments  at 
Ajanta,  Ellora,  Mahabalipuram,  Konarak,  and  that  marvel  in 
marble,  the  Taj  Mahal  at  Agra.  Besides  ensuring  that  archaelogical 
monuments  withstand  the  ravages  of  the  elements,  societies  must 
also  be  helped  to  conserve  their  songs  and  stories.  Inculcation  of  an 
instinct  of  conservation  is  the  best  antidote  to  the  exploitative 
tendency. 

In  science,  the  emphasis  has  been  too  much  on  utility  and  not  so 
much  on  the  joy  of  discovering  the  laws  that  govern  natural 
phenomena,  on  casting  aside  prejudice,  on  being  ready  to  give  up 
what  is  not  tenable.  Science  has  been  so  submissive  to  the  purposes 
of  the  State  that  the  globe  is  today  burdened  with  a  destructive 
power  which  can  extinguish  all  life  and  reduce  us  to  a  planet  of  grey 
ash  and  silence.  Martin  Luther  King  bemoaned  that  we  have  guided 
missiles  and  misguided  men.  Working  for  peace  is  one  of  the 
functions  assigned  to  UNESCO  by  its  very  Charter. 

The  people  of  the  world  must  know  more  about  one  another. 
Modern  communications,  it  is  said,  have  made  the  world  a  global 
village.  We  in  India  are  indeed  using  satellite  technology  to  take  the 
world  to  everyone’s  doorstep.  But  people  very  often  are  at  the 
mercy  of  the  media.  More  information  must  lead  to  greater 
strength  for  the  individual,  and  not  greater  manipulation  of  his  mind 
by  image-builders  and  propagators  of  prejudice.  Excessive  power 
over  the  means  of  communication  on  the  part  of  a  handful  of 
countries  is  not  conducive  to  real  freedom  as  it  affects  the  right  to 
inform  and  the  right  to  be  informed  of  people  in  the  less  developed 
countries.  The  UNESCO’s  Constitution  asks  it  to  promote 
communication  in  order  to  promote  understanding.  In  doing  so,  it  is 
not  our  desire  to  put  information  in  any  straitjacket  or  to  suborn  the 
institutions  of  others.  We  support  UNESCO’s  New  World 
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Inforrnation  and  Communication  Order  in  order  to  ensure  the 
participation  of  all  peoples  in  life-enhancing  knowledge. 

UNESCO  has  problems.  We  know  that  almost  all  international 
organisations  are  under  pressure  today  because  strong  nations  have 
tried  to  bend  them  to  their  purposes.  There  is  an  unfortunate  retreat 
from  multilateralism  and  internationalism.  All  who  care  for  a  saner 
and  more  equitable  world  order  must  come  to  the  help  of  UNESCO 
in  its  hour  of  trial.  India  will  support  any  constructive  effort  which  will 
resolve  UNESCO’s  dilemmas.  There  is  no  human  institution  which 
cannot  work  better  than  it  is  doing.  But  to  turn  away  from 
UNESCO  is  to  turn  away  from  universal  co-operation  and  to  reject 
the  democracy  of  international  relations  in  world  bodies. 

Human  history  is  a  story  of  bondage  and  freedom,  of  strife  and 
harmony,  of  rivalry  and  co-operation,  of  aggression  and 
accornmodation.  As  the  great  Indian  saint.  Guru  Nanak,  proclaimed, 
man  is  born  to  be  free,  history  is  basically  the  record  of  man’s 
search  for  freedom,  for  beauty,  for  meaning  and  fulfilment.  It  is  only 
through  acceptance  of  coexistence,  through  a  willingness  to  preserve 
the  wonderful  diversity  of  the  earth,  through  seeking  the  new  and 
fusing  it  with  the  old,  that  civilisation,  built  with  the  bricks  of 
education,  science  and  culture,  can  be  preserved  and  enriched. 

“I  shall  tell  you  a  great  secret,  my  friend”,  wrote  Albert  Camus: 

Do  not  wait  for  the  last  judgement.  It  takes  place  every  day”.  It  is 
inner  strength  and  repose  that  help  us  to  survive  that  judgement. 
UNESCO  must  build  not  only  defences  against  war  in  the  minds  of 
men  and  women,  but  defences  against  dehumanisation. 


Paris  Is  Charming 

T 

X  AM  GRATEFUL  to  you,  Mr.  Mayor  and  to  the  Council  of  Paris  for 
having  invited  me  to  this  most  beautiful  Civic  Centre  of  your 
magnificent  city.  I  am  delighted  to  be  in  your  midst. 

Yesterday,  President  Mitterrand  and  I  inaugurated  the  Year 
of  India.  There  was  a  tremendous  public  response.  Thousands  of 
Parisians,  milling  around  the  Mela  on  the  Trocadero,  made  India 
their  home  for  an  evening.  My  grateful  thanks  to  you  for  having 
made  this  area  available  for  such  a  festival  for  the  first  time  in  over 
half  a  century.  I  thank  you  also  for  all  the  help,  co-operation  and 
personal  interest  you  have  taken.  Over  the  next  12  months,  Paris  will 
see  performances  of  traditional  folk  arts,  classical  dances  and  music. 
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exhibitions  of  contemporary  modern  art,  photography,  textiles, 
architecture  and  cinema  from  India.  Our  700  artists  and  performers 
will  not  only  project  to  you  the  culture  of  India  but  also  benefit 
immensely  from  the  cultural  life  of  Paris. 

Mr.  Mayor,  Paris  is  a  city  of  extraordinary  charm.  The  splendid 
monuments  and  museums  of  this  city  treasure  some  of  the  finest 
creations  of  mankind.  Paris  adroitly  combines  a  rich  heritage  of 
bygone  centuries  with  all  that  is  modern.  This  skilful  manner  in 
which  the  city  has  adapted  to  the  needs  of  a  fast  changing  world, 
without  losing  its  moorings  in  the  past,  is  a  lesson  for  us  who  are 
coping  with  rapid  urbanisation,  with  the  change  from  yesterday  to 
today. 

Mr.  Mayor,  we  recall  your  visit  to  India  in  January  1976,  when 
important  steps  were  taken  towards  development  of  mutually 
beneficial  co-operation  between  our  two  countries.  We  have  built  on 
that.  We  look  forward  to  further  developing  and  diversifying  India’s 
already  excellent  relations  with  France. 


Indo-Algerian  Friendship 


I  AM  DELIGHTED  to  be  in  Algeria.  I  bring  the  greetings  and  good 
wishes  of  the  people  of  India  to  the  President  of  Algeria  as  well  as 
the  Government  and  people  of  this  dynamic  country. 

Our  two  peoples  have  much  in  common.  Both  fought  long  and 
bravely  against  colonialism.  After  the  achievement  of  freedom  both 
have  actively  pursued  the  policy  of  Non-Alignment.  Further,  both 
Algeria  and  India  are  engaged  in  building  a  new  life  for  their 
peoples,  based  upon  social  justice  and  economic  modernism. 

The  relationship  between  our  two  countries  has  been  enlarged  by 
high  mutual  regard,  friendship  and  co-operation.  We  have  made  it  a 
practice  periodically  to  exchange  our  assessment  of  the  international 
situation.  Algeria’s  statesmanship  commands  high  respect  in  the 
Arab  world  and  the  entire  Non-Aligned  Community.  Twelve  years 
ago,  Algeria  played  host  to  the  Fourth  Summit  of  our  Movement. 
My  mother,  who  participated  in  the  Conference  had  accepted  your 
invitation  to  visit' your  country  again  and  was  keen  to  come  here.  I 
am  here  today  in  fulfilment  of  that  promise. 

The  objectives  which  our  two  countries  and  the  rest  of  the 
Non-Aligned  community  hold  dear,  are  under  serious  challenge. 
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The  arms  race  is  being  escalated.  Programmes  of  former  colonies  to 
achieve  development  are  rendered  daily  more  difficult  because  of  the 
gradual  drying  up  of  multilateral  aid  and  the  reluctance  to  reform 
the  international  economic  system. 

Within  the  Non-Aligned  group,  there  are  unfortunate  discords 
and  conflicts.  The  Iran-Iraq  war  shows  no  signs  of  abating  or 
ending;  the  Palestinians  are  no  nearer  the  realisation  of  their  dreams 
of  living  peacefully  in  their  homeland.  The  countries  of  Southern 
Africa  are  threatened  by  racist  South  Africa. 

It  is  important  that  the  Non-Aligned  should  overcome  bilateral 
differences  amongst  themselves  and  work  more  resolutely  for 
international  peace  and  co-operation. 

Fortunately  the  relations  between  Algeria  and  India  have  always 
been  marked  by  harmony  and  like-mindedness.  By  continuing  to 
work  together  we  can  be  of  help  to  others.  Meanwhile,  we  must  and 
I  am  sure  we  shall  further  deepen  and  develop  our  bilateral 
co-operation. 

Once  again  I  thank  President  Chadli  and  the  Prime  Minister  for 
this  invitation.  Long  live  Indo- Algerian  friendship  in  the  cause  of 
world  peace  and  co-operation. 


*  *  * 


]S^Y  VISIT  TO  Algiers  has  been  brief  but  most  useful.  I  have  had 
extensive  discussions  with  the  President  Chadli,  the  Prime  Minister  and 
other  Ministers.  These  discussions  have  been  marked  by  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  understanding  and  similarity  of  outlook.  The 
President  is  an  eminent  international  statesman.  His  views  on  the 
world  situation  and  the  Non-Aligned  Movement  were  very  valuable 
for  me.  It  is  gracious  of  him  to  have  found  so  much  time  for  these 
talks  during  the  month  of  Ramadan. 

The  courage  and  sacrifice  of  the  Algerian  people  in  their  quest  for 
freedom  are  well-known.  I  came  face  to  face  with  Algeria’s  history 
when  I  visited  the  magnificent  monument  to  martyrs.  Today,  you 
are  engaged  in  the  challenging  task  of  nation-building.  During  our 
talks  we  have  decided  that  India  should  play  a  greater  role  in 
Algeria’s  plans  of  technological  modernisation.  India  will  also  buy 
oil  from  Algeria  so  as  to  enlarge  the  area  of  co-operation. 
Indo- Algerian  relations,  which  have  always  been  close,  will  now 
move  to  a  higher  stage.  We  shall  also  be  co-ordinating  more  closely 
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our  work  in  the  Non-Aligned  Movement  and  in  the  international 
forums. 

Once  again,  I  thank  President  Chadli  and  the  Government  of 
Algeria.  To  the  people  of  Algeria  I  give  my  own  good  wishes  and 
those  of  the  people  of  India. 


Renewal  of  Dialogue 


NIr.  president,  SONIA  and  I  are  honoured  and  delighted  to  be 
here.  I  bring  you,  to  Mrs.  Reagan,  and  to  the  warm-hearted  people 
of  the  United  States  the  Indian  people’s  greetings  and  friendship. 
Millions  of  Indian  eyes  are  focused  on  this  spot  today,  leaping  over 
oceans  and  continents. 

Three  years  ago,  welcoming  Indira  Gandhi,  my  predecessor,  my 
mother,  on  this  very  stretch  of  green,  you  remarked  so  truly  that  our 
two  peoples,  with  all  their  differences,  have  much  in  common.  Yes, 
there  are  differences.  But  rising  above  them  are  beliefs  we  share  in 
common,  in  the  supremacy  of  freedom,  in  the  necessity  of  equality, 
in  the  sovereignty  of  the  people’s  will. 

As  I  flew  in  here  I  saw,  in  passing,  the  memorial  to  Thomas 
Jefferson,  who  proclaimed  in  simple  and  stirring  words  that  “all  men 
are  created  equal  and  independent.”  Behind  me  is  a  House  which 
has  been  the  home  of  eminent  men  who  have  symbolised  your 
nation’s  dreams  and  its  drive  to  greatness.  One  of  them,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  said  that  “a  nation  cannot  be  half  slave  and  half  free,”  and 
that  “a  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand.”  The  best  minds  of 
our  age  tell  us  that  a  world  divided  against  itself  cannot  endure. 

It  should  be  the  task  of  all  of  us  who  hold  responsibility  for  other 
people’s  lives  to  recognise  what  life  and  its  continuous  demand  in 
this  hate-filled,  violence-prone  world  of  our  demands.  The 
inevitability  of  coexistence  must  propel  us  towards  the  imperative  of 
co-operation. 

The  United  States  and  India  have  been  developing  a  tradition  of 
working  together.  If  my  visit  strengthens  that  tradition,  it  will  have 
given  further  substance  to  what  is,  in  any  case,  one  of  the  most 
important  and  one  of  the  most  pleasantly  rewarding  of  journies.  I 
look  forward,  in  particular,  to  my  talks  with  you,  Mr.  President.  We 
know  of  your  lifelong  feeling  for  India  and  look  forward  to 
welcoming  you  there. 
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From  this  week  a  Festival  of  India  opens  here  in  Washington. 
Several  other  cities  will  soon  join  in  it.  The  festival  portrays  India’s 
aspirations,  achievements,  and  ancient  living  heritage.  I  hope  that  it 
will  enable  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  understand  what  we 
are,  why  we  are  so,  and  how  the  Indian  civilisation  has  endured  for 
5,000  years.  The  purpose  of  the  festival  is  to  secure  greater 
understanding  and,  with  it,  greater  friendship  from  the  American 
people,  who  have  themselves  built  a  dynamic  civilisation.  It  was  a 
great  act  of  imagination  and  constructiveness  when  you  and  our  late 
Prime  Minister  decided  we  should  try  to  develop  better  grasp  of 
each  other  through  the  medium  of  culture.  I  am  sure  it  will  provide 
a  story  for  developing  an  understanding  and  co-operation  in  other 
fields. 

Thank  you  again,  Mr.  President,  for  your  welcome  and  for  the 
opportunity  for  this  renewal  of  our  dialogue. 


Working  Together  for  a  Better  World 


It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  us  to  be  here  amongst  you  in  the  United 
States.  India  and  the  United  States  have  much  in  common — our 
beliefs  that  we  hold  so  dear  about  the  liberty,  the  freedom  of  the 
people,  about  the  right  of  the  people  to  choose  their  own  systems  of 
government.  Our  fight  for  the  depressed,  the  suppressed,  for  the 
uplift  of  those  in  the  world  who  do  not  have  all  the  rights  that  we 
would  like  them  to  have,  that  we  ourselves  have,  is  something  that 
we  must  both  continue. 

One  of  the  biggest  dangers  that  is  facing  the  world  today  is  the 
threat  of  a  nuclear  holocaust.  We  watch  with  great  interest  your 
dialogue  with  the  Soviet  Union.  We  are  worried  about  new  directions 
that  the  arms  race  could  take,  and  our  interest  as  India,  as 
Chairman  of  the  Non-Aligned,  and  as  one  of  the  six  nations  that  got 
together  in  Delhi  in  January,  is  to  try  and  bring  about  a  reduction 
in  the  arms  race,  and  an  ultimate  destruction  of  the  nuclear 
weapons  that  many  countries  are  holding  in  stock. 

We  believe  that  you  too  would  like  to  go  along  this  same  route. 
We  feel  that  this  is  a  question  which  is  important  not  just  for  those 
countries  which  have  nuclear  weapons,  but  equally  important  for 
those  that  do  not  have  nuclear  weapons  but  face  the  danger  of  a 
holocaust  from  somebody  else’s  action.  Anything  that  the  nations 
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getting  together  can  do  to  bring  about  the  destruction,  reduction  of 
nuclear  weapons  must  be  done  and  must  be  done  fast  enough. 

You  have  mentioned  the  economic  system  of  the  world,  some  of 
the  protectionist  measures  that  are  being  taken.  We  too  feel  that  the 
system  needs  a  change.  The  protectionist  measures  are  measures 
which  many  times  are  against  the  interests  of  the  developing 
countries.  And  ^  although  sometimes  they  are  not  meant  to  stop 
production  from  developing  countries  to  be  imported  into 
developed  countries,  in  fact  we  find  that  they  are  used  as  such,  and 
we  find  them  a  great  hindrance  to  our  growth. 

Similarly,  we  are  finding  that  some  of  the  actions  of  the 
international  monetary  institutions  are  making  it  difficult  for 
developing  countries  to  move  ahead  as  they  should  be.  Our 
problems  are  best  seen  from  our  own  points  of  view.  It  is  very 
difficult  for  others  to  realise  what  the  problems  of  a  different  nation 
are  or  can  be. 

We  have  a  very  good  example  in  front  of  us  all  today.  Twenty 
years  ago,  India  was  in  a  terrible  state  with  its  agriculture.  We  had 
had  a  famine  and  were  on  the  verge  of  starvation.  The  US  was  very 
kind  and  you  helped  us  out  with  your  PL  480  wheat.  Today,  Africa  is 
in  a  very  similar  situation.  They  do  not  have  enough  food  to  feed 
themselves.  But  in  a  bare  twenty  years,  India  has  developed  the 
capacity  not  only  to  feed  itself,  but  also  to  be  able  to  send  100,000 
tons  of  wheat  to  Africa. 

Now  there  is  something  there.  We  would  have  been  in  exactly  the 
same  place  as  Africa  today,  if  we  had  not  done  things  in  the  way 
that  we  had  thought  was  right.  We  got  advice  from  many  countries. 
We  took  that  advice,  but  we  took  our  decision  in  what  is  right  for  us, 
and  it  has  worked. 

In  Latin  America,  in  South  America,  we  find  a  tremendous  debt 
problem.  In  Africa,  the  debt  problem  is  building  up.  These  are 
challenges  which  we  must  face  and  one  of  the  things  that  we  have  to 
realise  is  that  there  is  no  one  answer  to  all  the  problems.  Each 
problem  has  its  own  separate  answer,  and  it  has  to  be  tackled  as 
such  and  it  must  be  tackled  by  those  that  are  in  contact  with  that 
problem,  who  are  alive  to  that  problem  at  that  time. 

In  our  region,  we  have  tried  to  bring  about  much  more 
co-operation.  We  have  had  South  Asian  Regional  Co-operation 
meetings.  India  has  sent  people  across  to  all  our  neighbours  to  try 
and  sort  out  our  bilateral  problems,  and  we  have  made  much 
headway. 

The  two  major  problem.s  in  our  area — Sri  Lanka,  with  its  Tamil 
problems,  and  we  are  very  happy  that  just  before  leaving  for  this  visit. 
President  Jayewardene  had  come  to  India,  we’d  had  very  good  talks. 
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and  both  of  us  are  optimistic  that  this  problem  will  be  solved  and 
will  be  solved  fairly  fast.  We  have  already  drawn  up  the  format  of 
what  can  be  done,  what  is  possible, and  on  what  sort  of  time 
schedule  this  should  work.  Like  1  said,  we  are  both  optimistic. 

The  other  major  problem  that  we  are  facing  is  in  Punjab.  Some  of 
it  has  been  here  in  the  United  States.  The  problem  in  Punjab  is,  I 
think,  soluble,  and  I  think  we  have  made  headway  towards  solving 
the  problem.  After  our  new  Government  came  in,  we  took  a  number 
of  steps  to  ease  the  tension  in  Punjab,  and  I  am  very  glad  that  the 
Akali  Dal  leadership  had  responded  positively. 

We  now  have  two  different  groups — one  group  with  political 
problems,  whom  we  are  willing  to  talk  to.  We  have  said  very  clearly 
that  within  the  constraints  of  our  Constitution  and  within  an  integral 
India,  we’re  willing  to  discuss  anything  that  they  want  to  discuss. 
The  other  group,  of  course,  are  the  extremists  or  terrorists,  and  we 
will  deal  with  them  as  such. 

Like  you  have  said,  we  have  a  democratic  system,  in  fact,  a  very 
vibrant  democracy.  Few  countries  in  the  world  can  boast  the  type  of 
democracy  that  India  has,  and  we  are  proud  of  it.  It  also  allows 
anybody  who  has  a  grievance  to  express  that  grievance,  and  there 
should  be  no  reason  to  have  to  resort  to  violence  when  normal 
procedures  are  open.  Our  Press  is  as  free  as  any  Press  in  the 
world — sometimes  we  feel  it  is  much  too  free,  but  that  is  the  way  we 
would  like  to  keep  it! 

Excellency,  we  have  so  much  in  common,  so  many  ideals  so 
many  visions  of  the  world,  let  us  work  together  to  build  on  these,  to 
make  it  a  better  world  for  everyone  to  live  in.  In  every  small  way 
that  we  can  contribute,  we  would  like  to  help  all  the  other  nations 
in  the  world  in  doing  this. 


An  Essay  in  Understanding 


Ifeel  privileged  to  be  in  this  historic  House  once  again.  My  wife 
and  I  are  grateful  for  the  warm  and  generous  words  you  have 
spoken  about  India  and  about  my  mother.  I  recall  the  esteem  she 
had  for  you.  I  recall  also  the  last  time  she  was  here.  A  wish  that  you 
had  then  expressed — about  holding  a  Festival  of  India — has  come 
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true.  It  is  good  of  you  to  dedicate  that  Festival  to  Indira  Gandhi’s 
memory.  We  appreciate  the  special  interest  Mrs.  Reagan  has  taken 
in  it  as  Patron  of  the  US  National  Committee. 

Every  encounter  between  the  peoples  of  the  United  States  and 
India  is  an  essay  in  understanding.  It  provides  an  opportunity  for 
the  reaffirmation  of  our  commitment  to  personal  liberty,  to  the  rule  of 
law  and  to  free  expression.  We  both  are  rather  outspoken  people, 
not  known  for  keeping  quiet  about  what  we  feel  and  believe.  But 
being  candid  with  each  other  is  a  measure  of  the  stability  of  our 
relationship.  Both  of  us  are  animated  by  that  capacious  tolerance 
which  marks  the  democratic  spirit.  It  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  in¬ 
spite  of  some  differences  on  policies  and  particulars,  a  firm 
people-to-people  relationship  endures  between  us.  It  is  in  that  spirit 
that  we  had  our  conversation  today,  at  which  we  discussed  our 
assessments  and  concerns.  You  have  referred  to  some  of  them.  I 
mentioned  to  you  our  own  apprehensions  at  the  growing 
militarisation  of  the  region  around  India,  which  is  increasing  our 
burdens.  We  have  always  been  against  outside  presences  and 
pressures  which  can  lead  to  instability.  India  has  taken  several 
initiatives  with  its  neighbours  to  reduce  tensions  in  South  Asia.  But 
the  success  of  our  efforts  depends  very  much  upon  what  the  big 
powers  do  in  our  region  in  pursuit  of  their  interests.  A  stable, 
united,  peaceful  India,  I  should  think,  is  in  everyone’s  interest. 

That  is  the  India  we  are  engaged  in  building.  For  building  that 
India  we  need  peace  in  our  neighbourhood;  we  need  peace  in  the 
world.  We  desire  a  global  partnership  for  socio-economic 
development,  for  the  satisfaction  of  human  needs,  for  the  promotion 
of  mutual  understanding  and  for  the  prevention  of  war.  Development 
and  peace  are  closely  linked.  If  disarmament  is  important  for 
developed  countries,  it  is  even  more  relevant  for  the  developing.  We 
are  appalled  at  the  destructive  power  that  men  have  built  over  the 
years.  We  are  concerned  about  the  new  dimensions  of  the  arms 
race.  The  very  survival  of  mankind  today  rests  in  the  hands  of  a  very 
few  countries.  The  world  waits  in  fear  and  hope.  Six  nations 
including  India  recently  issued  an  appeal  for  disarmament.  Any 
positive  step  taken  towards  disarmament  will  be  acclaimed  and 
supported  by  India,  the  non-aligned  community  and  by  all  the 
people.  We  welcome  the  negotiations  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  at  Geneva  and  hope  that  the  deliberations  will 
lead  to  positive  results. 

Non-alignment  has  been  a  positive  force  for  peace.  It  stands  for 
friendship  and  co-operation  with  all.  Any  nation’s  independence 
must  include  the  option  to  steer  clear  of  bloc  identification.  One 
friendship  need  not  be  at  the  cost  of  another.  We  want  to  enlarge 
co-operation  between  our  two  countries  in  numerous  fields. 
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India  today  is  poised  for  greater  growth.  We  have  taken  up  plans 
and  policies  to  generate  new  employment  in  our  rural  areas  and  to 
harness  the  productive  energies  of  our  young.  We  want  the  nation  to 
benefit  from  the  enterprise  latent  in  our  people.  Growth  has  to  be 
carefully  calibrated  so  that  in  enlarging  national  production,  it 
redresses  regional  imbalances  and  ensures  social  justice.  This  is 
indeed  the  basis  of  our  planning  within  our  democratic  system.  In 
three  decades  we  have  tried  to  catch  up  with  what  others  have 
achieved  in  a  century  or  more.  We  have  narrowed  the  industrial  and 
technological  gap.  Our  Seventh  Plan  envisages  an  investment  of  150 
billion  dollars.  We  need  new  technology  in  a  big  way.  A  good  part 
of  it,  we  will  develop  ourselves.  But  we  must  necessarily  acquire  the 
most  advanced  knowledge  wherever  it  is  generated.  The  United 
States  is  pre-eminently  the  land  of  high  technology.  Recently,  our 
two  countries  have  reached  an  understanding  on  transfer  of  high 
technology.  These  arrangements  must  be  worked  out  with  speed. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  your  eminent  predecessors,  Franklin 
Roosevelt,  had  said:  “The  only  limit  to  our  realisation  of  tomorrow 
will  be  our  doubts  of  today.”  These  words  bring  out  the  spirit  of 
striving  which  marks  America.  Each  generation  must  re-establish 
freedom  and  justice.  Each  generation  must  respond  to  new 
situation. 

There  is  just  time  enough  to  dip  in“time’s  refreshing  river”. 
Situations  change.  People  change.  Good  ideas  become  dull  and 
unexciting.  Sometimes  they  undergo  distortion.  The  great 
personalities  who  created  modern  India,  Mahatma  Gandhi, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru,  Indira  Gandhi,  have  taught  us  to  be  humble  and 
firm  and  to  persist.  Our  ancient  book  the  Bhagavad  Gita  told  us: 
“To  your  duty  alone  have  you  a  right,  not  to  the  fruits  thereof.”  In 
that  spirit  we  shall  strive. 


Friends  in  Human  Causes 


TLhirty-six  years  ago  my  grandfather,  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  the  first 
Prime  Minister  of  free  India,  stood  here,  the  highest  forum  of  the 
great  democracy  of  the  United  States  of  America,  to  convey  the 
greetings  of  the  people  of  India  and  to  offer  friendship  and 
co-operation  “in  the  pursuit  of  justice,  liberty  and  peace”.  This 
morning  I  have  the  honour  to  reaffirm  that  commitment. 


Address  to  the  joint  meeting  of  US  Congress,  Washington,  13  June  1985 
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I  am  deeply  conscious  of  the  honour  you  have  done  me  in  giving 
me  an  opportunity  to  address  this  Joint  Meeting.  I  know  that  this  is 
an  expression  of  your  regard  for  India,  our  people,  our  Parliament. 
On  their  behalf,  I  thank  you. 

The  Congress  embodies  the  vision  and  the  will  of  your  people.  It 
reflects  their  aspirations  and  defends  their  rights.  It  sustains  the 
Constitution.  The  US  Congress  enjoys  an  exceptionally  high 
reputation  among  the  democracies  of  the  world  because  of  the  ideals 
it  has  cherished  through  200  years. 

The  ties  that  bind  our  two  peoples  are  many.  Some  are  the 
curiosities  of  history.  You  gained  your  independence  as  we  were 
losing  ours  and  many  of  the  people  involved  were  the  same.  We 
wish  that  Elihu  Yale  had  founded  a  university  for  us  instead  of 
being  Governor  of  Madras  and  that  Lord  Cornwallis  had 
surrendered  in  Delhi  rather  than  to  George  Washington.  It  was 
Indian  tea  that  stimulated  your  independence  movement.  I  do  not 
know  how  many  of  the  waters  around  Boston  are  still  coloured  by 
that  historic  incident,  but — and  I  am  sure  Mr.  Speaker  that  you  will 
correct  me  if  I  am  wrong — today  there  are  thousands  of  people  of 
Indian  origin  in  your  city — as  indeed  all  over  the  USA — who  are 
making  notable  contributions  to  your  society  including  the  third 
Nobel  laureate  born  in  India,  while  the  fourth  is  in  Chicago. 

More  broadly,  we  share  the  conviction  that  democracy  is  the  best 
guarantor  of  enduring  development,  that  our  people  must  live  as 
free  individuals  if  their  talent,  energy  and  enterprise  are  to  have  full 
play;  that  rule  over  the  people  must  be  with  their  consent  and  in 
their  interest  and  by  their  representatives;  and  that  the  authority  of 
the  executive,  the  legislature  and  the  judiciary  must  be 
complemented  by  the  freedom  of  the  Press. 

The  precept  and  example  of  your  founding  fathers  were  a  source 
of  inspiration  for  us  in  our  struggle  for  independence.  Mahatma 
Gandhi,  the  guiding  light  of  our  freedom  movement,  owed  much  to 
the  thinking  of  Henry  David  Thoreau.  Gandhiji  gave  to  our  freedom 
struggle  its  great  distinguishing  feature,  which  was  the  commitment 
to  non-violence.  He  taught  us  that  arms  brutalised  men  and  made 
them  cowards,  whereas  non-violence  instilled  courage  and 
self-reliance.  Gandhiji’s  idea  of  non-violence  as  a  positive  moral  force 
was  later  to  travel  beyond  our  borders  to  influence  Martin  Luther 
King  in  our  country’s  Civil  Rights  Movement. 

Freedom  for  us  meant  the  ending  of  colonial  subjugation  and 
working  for  equality  amongst  all  nations.  It  was  also  the  beginning 
of  a  grand  endeavour  to  reform  and  rebuild  our  society  on  a  more 
humane  and  just  basis,  free  from  religious  prejudice,  social 
inequality  and  economic  exploitation.  This  was  the  vision  of  our 
founding  fathers. 
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We  have  achieved  much  in  the  past  thirty  years.  Our  people  have 
become  the  true  decision-makers.  They  have  exercised  their  will  in 
eight  general  elections.  Change  has  been  brought  about  through 
consent  and  participations.  India’s  unity  has  grown  stronger.  Its 
constituent  regions  are  assured  of  their  distinctive  personality.  Its 
democracy  is  alive  and  vibrant. 

We  have  lifted  large  masses  of  our  population  from  low  standards 
of  living  to  a  fuller  life  today.  To  understand  India’s  development 
process,  we  must  go  back  to  what  India  was  in  the  early  ’50s  at  the 
time  of  our  Independence.  At  that  time  India  had  practically  no 
industry.  We  had  to  import  simple  items  like  sewing  needles.  It  is 
from  that  that  we  have  built  up  our  industrial  base.  It  is  from  a  very 
weak,  deficit  agricultural  economy  that  today  we  are  strong, 
self-sufficient  and  able  to  send  grains  to  Africa  when  we  find  out 
their  need. 

When  we  look  at  our  development  process,  we  have  to  understand 
that  when  there  is  poverty  below  a  certain  level,  the  individuals  find 
it  difficult  to  even  rise  to  a  level  from  which  they  can  be 
self-sustaining  and  they  have  to  be  helped  to  raise  themselves  and  it 
is  this  that  we  have  kept  in  mind  when  we  have  developed  a  system 
which  we  feel  is  suitable  for  India’s  people  and  India’s  development. 
It  has  involved  a  mixed  economy,  an  economy  with  the  public 
sector,  with  the  private  sector  and  with  the  mixed  joint  sector. 

The  largest  part  of  our  economy  has  always  been  in  the  private 
sector.  Even  today,  after  very  great  strides  in  industrialisation,  we  are 
approximately  60%  agriculture-based  and  all  our  agriculture  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  small  farmers,  in  private  hands  and  the  system  has 
worked.  We  have  shown  that  we  can  develop  our  old  agriculture 
into  a  modern  strong  agriculture.  But  as  we  grow,  as  we  develop,  as 
we  gain  experience  we  have  to  look  at  broader  horizons,  we  have  to  see 
which  areas  we  can  tap. 

When  we  started  out  38  years  ago,  we  had  almost  no  management 
capability,  we  had  no  technological  capability.  There  was  no  way, 
other  than  the  public  sector,  to  start  the  process  of  development. 
Through  the  public  sector  we  have  developed  a  management  cadre,  a 
very  strong  technological  base,  scientific  base,  and  much  of  it  has 
gone  out  into  the  private  sector.  As  these  strengths  increase,  we  look 
to  see  how  we  can  involve  more  people  in  our  developmental  process 
and  that  involves  helping  the  private  sector  build  themselves  up.  It  is 
just  such  steps  that  we  have  taken  this  year,  but  we  started  this 
process  five  years  ago  in  1980.  As  we  process,  as  we  develop,  as  our 
capabilities  develop,  we  still  have  to  adjust  ourselves  to  our  own 
situation  and  we  will  be  doing  that. 

Our  agriculture,  which  was  stagnant  at  Independence,  is  today 
strong  and  dynamic.  There  has  been  a  steady  increase  in 
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agricultural  productivity  resulting  from  a  wider  spread  of  scientific 
agriculture.  Food  production  is  rising  faster  than  the  growth  of  our 
population.  Consumption  levels  are  rising  steadily.  Our  industrial 
base  has  been  transformed.  Indian  industry  today  spans  a  wide 
range  of  products,  some  of  which  embody  high  levels  of  modern 
technology.  We  have  invested  heavily  in  the  infrastructure  for 
development,  energy,  transport,  communications,  and  other  priority 
sectors.  The  base  of  entrepreneurship  has  greatly  widened.  We  have 
a  large  pool  of  managerial,  technical  and  scientific  manpower. 

Much  of  what  we  have  done,  we  have  done  ourselves.  Ninety  per 
cent  of  the  investment  in  our  economy  is  financed  from  our  own 
resources.  But  the  economic  and  technological  help  we  received  from 
our  friends  was  extremely  important.  US  economic  assistance  was 
of  great  help  to  us  especially  during  the  ’sixties.  American  scientific 
and  technological  assistance  played  a  crucial  role  in  helping  to  bring 
about  the  Green  Revolution.  Multilateral  institutions  such  as  the 
International  Development  Association  have  also  helped  us  a  great 
deal.  To  your  scientists  and  technologists,  and  to  the  American 
people,  I  should  like  to  say  that  the  people  of  India  will  always  be 
grateful. 

Our  task  today  is  to  bring  India  to  the  threshold  of  the  twenty-first 
century,  free  of  the  burden  of  poverty,  legacy  of  our  colonial  past, 
and  capable  of  meeting  the  rising  aspirations  of  our  people.  This  will 
require  sustained  effort  on  our  part. 

We  shall  continue  the  emphasis  of  key  areas  such  as  agriculture, 
irrigation,  and  infrastructure  development.  We  have  to 
modernise  much  of  our  existing  industry,  increasing  productivity 
and  making  it  internationally  competitive.  We  must  also  develop 
industrial  capability  in  new  fields.  All  this  means  large  investments. 
Equally,  it  means  the  absorption  of  modern  technology. 

As  a  developing  economy,  much  of  the  technology  we  need  will 
be  technology  that  we  will  generate  ourselves,  that  will  be 
appropriate  to  our  situation.  But  at  the  same  time  there  is  immense 
scope  for  the  application  of  modern  technology  to  solve  many  of  our 
crucial  problems.  The  latest  advances  in  biogenetics  can  help  to 
further  our  efforts  at  agricultural  development.  Sophisticated 
techniques  of  weather  forecasting  can  make  an  immense  difference 
to  agricultural  production.  The  application  of  computerised  control 
system  can  help  to  optimise  production  and  process  planning  in 
industry.  The  United  States  is  an  important  source  of  technology  in 
many  of  these  areas.  Our  governments  have  recently  reached  an 
understanding  on  the  export  of  high  technology  from  the  US  to 
India.  We  see  this  as  the  beginning  of  a  substantial  partnership  to 
our  mutual  benefit. 

The  New  Delhi  Summit  of  the  Non-Aligned  Movement  made  a 
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number  of  proposals  for  the  revival  of  the  world  economy  in  a 
mutually  beneficial  manner.  These  proposals  remain  valid  and 
urgent  today.  Confidence  in  international  economic  co-operation 
needs  to  be  restored. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  world  community  stood  firmly 
committed  to  the  idea  of  international  economic  co-operation 
through  multilateral  action.  The  United  States  played  a  leading  role 
in  developing  this  consensus. 

Recent  years  have  seen  a  sad  erosion  in  this  commitment. 
Concessional  assistance  is  drying  up  at  a  time  when  it  is  needed 
most.  Trade  barriers  are  going  up.  The  livelihood  of  millions  in 
developing  countries  is  jeopardised.  None  of  this  is  really  beneficial 
to  developing  countries.  Greater  growth  in  developing  world  means 
greater  demand  for  industrial  goods  and  services  in  developed 
countries.  Growth  enlarges  markets  to  the  benefit  of  all. 

World  prosperity  above  all  requires  world  peace,  and  world  peace 
today  is  far  too  fragile.  We  believe  that  world  peace  is  strengthened 
by  acceptance  of  the  principles  of  non-alignment.  The  essence  of 
non-alignment  is  peaceful  coexistence.  We  are  opposed  to 
the  polarisation  of  the  world  into  rival  military  blocs.  We  stand  for 
the  right  of  the  people  to  choose  their  own  ways  of  life  and  the 
eschewal  of  interference  and  intervention  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
our  countries. 

Non-alignment  is  the  extension  of  the  idea  of  democracy  to 
international  relations.  India  has  tried  to  live  up  to  these  principles 
by  keeping  out  of  military  alliances.  The  enlargement  of  the  area  of 
non-alignment  reduces  the  danger  of  global  conflicts. 

India  and  the  Non-Aligned  Movement  fervently  advocate 
disarmament,  especially  nuclear  disarmament.  Our  ultimate 
objective  must  be  general  and  complete  disarmament  under  effective 
international  supervision.  We  may  move  towards  these  goals  in 
phases,  through  arms  control  which  seeks  to  progressively  lower  the 
level  at  which  the  balance  of  armaments  is  maintained.  We 
are  concerned  about  any  new  dimensions  to  the  arms  race.  This  only 
makes  the  ultimate  objective  more  difficult  to  achieve.  Hence  our 
deep  reservation  about  the  militarisation  of  outer  space. 

India  is  apprehensive  about  the  establisnment  of  military  bases  in 
various  parts  of  the  world.  We  are  directly  affected  by  the 
militarisation  of  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  inflow  of  the  increasingly 
sophisticated  arms  into  our  neighbourhood. 

We  desire  peace,  good  neighbourliness  and  friendly  co-operation 
in  South  Asia.  We  have  taken  several  initiatives  bilaterally  to 
improve  our  relations  with  our  neighbours.  We  propose  to  build 
upon  the  natural  goodwill  and  sense  of  brotherhood  of  our  peoples. 
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The  contours  of  South  Asian  regional  co-operation  have  been 
etched.  Before  the  end  of  this  year,  at  Dhaka  in  Bangladesh,  we 
expect  to  launch  the  South  Asian  Association  for  Regional 
co-operation. 

Afghanistan  and  South-West  Asia  are  on  all  our  minds.  Outside 
interference  and  intervention  have  put  in  jeopardy  the  stability, 
security  and  progress  of  the  region.  We  are  opposed  to  both  foreign 
presences  and  pressures.  The  one  is  advanced  as  a  justification  for 
the  other.  We  stand  for  a  political  settlement  in  Afghanistan  that 
ensures  sovereignty,  integrity,  independence  and  non-aligned  status, 
and  enables  the  refugees  to  return  to  their  homes  in  safety  and 
honour.  Such  a  settlement  can  only  come  through  dialogue  and  a 
realistic  consensus  among  the  parties  directly  concerned.  The  UN 
Secretary-General  has  taken  an  initiative  in  this  direction.  We  fully 
support  that  initiative. 

The  peoples  of  India  and  the  United  States  are  not  allies  in 
security  strategies  but  they  are  friends  in  larger  human 
causes — freedom,  justice  and  peace.  One  of  your  wise  and  eloquent 
men.  Justice  Learned  Hand  asked:  “What  is  the  spirit  of  liberty?”  and 
he  gave  the  answer  in  these  words:  “The  spirit  of  liberty  is  the  spirit 
which  is  not  too  sure  that  it  is  right;  the  spirit  of  liberty  is  the  spirit 
which  seeks  to  understand  the  minds  of  the  other  men  and  women; 
the  spirit  of  liberty  is  the  spirit  which  weighs  their  interest  alongside 
its  own  without  bias.” 

This  is  the  path  of  tolerance  we  urge.  Let  us  recognise  that 
intolerance  is  based  on  fear.  What  mankind  needs  today  is  abhaya, 
the  joy  of  fearlessness.  A  verse  of  the  Rig  Veda,  our  ancient  book, 
said,  and  I  quote: 

Breathe  on  us  fearlessness. 

Heaven  and  Earth 

By  the  strength  of  the  omnipresent. 

By  the  light  of  the  omniscient. 

May  we  be  free  from  fear! 

From  the  North  and  the  South, 

The  East  and  the  West, 

Let  light  direct  on  this  world 
Sustenance,  welfare,  and  ease. 

May  we  be  granted  freedom,  removing  all  fear. 
Deflecting  all  wrath. 

Members  of  the  Congress,  the  American  Revolution  asserted  the 
rights  of  man.  Liberty  and  equality  were  inscribed  on  the  banner  of 
history.  These  powerful  concepts  were  to  change  the  direction 
mankind  was  to  take.  But  peace,  which  bring  happiness,  eludes  us. 
Is  it  because  we  have  frozen  the  world  order  in  the  mould  of  the 
eighteenth  century?  Tagore,  our  great  poet,  spoke  of  the  “idolatry  of 
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geography”.  Nationalism,  untempered  by  the  vision  of  human 
brotherhood,  is  an  inadequate  framework  for  peace.  Should  we  not 
strive,  each  in  one’s  imperfect  manner,  for  a  new  Commonwealth 
based  on  the  revolutionary  developments  that  have  not  ceased  since 
your  Republic  was  founded?  Even  though  we  are  not  economically 
or  militarily  powerful  as  you  are,  this  is  a  task  that  beckons  us  all. 
This  noble  enterprise  will  in  a  profound  sense  be  the  fulfilment  of 
your  Revolution. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  this  visit  will  help  to  bring  about  greater 
understanding  between  our  countries.  I  am  deeply  touched  by  the 
warm  welcome  I  have  received.  My  talks  with  President  Reagan  and 
his  colleagues  have  been  most  valuable  and  have  been  characterised 
by  open-mindedness  and  receptivity.  I  have  also  met  a  number  of 
your  distinguished  scientists  and  entrepreneurs.  Through  them  I 
have  seen  at  first  hand  the  great  vitality  and  energy  of  the  United 
States  and  also  the  depth  of  affection  for  and  interest  in  India.  This 
week  we  have  also  inaugurated  a  Festival  of  India  to  give  millions  of 
people  here  the  opportunity  to  see  Indian  art,  dance  and  music, 
which  perhaps  they  would  normally  have  had  no  chance  to 
experience.  I  hope  the  Festival  will  mark  a  beginning  this  year  of 
deeper  understanding  of  India  and  its  rich  and  varied  culture  in  the 
United  States. 

I  have  been  elected  Prime  Minister  of  India  at  a  time  when  our 
nation  stands  poised  for  a  new  surge  of  growth.  Our  leades  in  the 
past  thirty  years  have  established  firm  foundations  on  which  we  have 
now  to  build.  India  is  an  old  country  but  a  young  nation:  and  like 
the  young  everywhere,  we  are  impatient.  I  am  young,  and  I  too  have 
a  dream.  I  dream  of  an  India — strong,  independent,  self-reliant  and 
in  the  front  rank  of  the  nations  of  the  world  in  the  service  of 
mankind.  I  am  committed  to  realising  that  dream  through 
dedication,  hard  work  and  the  collective  determination  of  our 
people.  We  will  welcome  all  the  co-operation  that  we  can  get. 

I  thank  you  once  again  for  the  opportunity  of  sharing  my 
thoughts  with  you. 


Indians  Abroad 


There  are  so  many  things  that  one  has  to  say  to  you  because  there 
are  so  many  things  happening  in  India.  You  are  living  away  from 
India  and,  like  you  have  just  said,  the  information  that  comes 
through  the  normal  media  channels  is  not  necessarily  accurate. 


Address  to  the  Indian  community  in  Houston,  15  June  1985 
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Today,  India  is  ready  to  move  ahead  in  a  new  technological 
world,  move  ahead  fast.  We  have  developed  over  the  past  38  years  a 
very  strong  foundation,  an  infrastructure  for  industry,  a  management 
cadre,  a  technically  trained  cadre  of  people,  and  most  of  all,  we  have 
developed  the  capability  to  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  both  these 
factors. 

Today,  we  look  ahead  to  trying  to  remove  our  petty  differences,  to 
making  India  forge  ahead,  and  as  fast  as  possible  to  become  the  equal 
to  any  other  nation.  We  have  the  capability  and  we  have  the  will.  I  can 
see  the  enthusiasm  all  over  the  country  today.  We  have  made 
tremendous  strides  in  agriculture,  but  we  have  to  look  beyond  this 
into  space,  to  the  requirements  for  meteorology  which  take  us  into 
space.  We  have  to  look  into  communications.  In  effect,  by  starting 
off  with  agriculture,  we  gained  for  ourselves  a  very  wide  spectrum  of 
technology. 

This  is  what  we  have  to  use.  You  who  live  in  the  US,  living 
abroad,  especially  the  Indians  in  Texas,  in  Houston,  are  a  very 
highly  trained  professional  group.  Of  course,  we  appreciate  the 
contribution  that  you  are  making  and  we  realise  the  difficulty 
that  you  might  face  if  you  had  to  work  in  India.  But  we  are 
trying  to  ease  these,  we  are  trying  to  make  it  easier  to  come 
back — easier  on  rules  and  regulations,  on  taxes,  on  many  things.  But 
most  of  all  if  we  are  to  induce  you  back,  then  we  must  give  you  the 
type  of  work  that  you  are  doing,  make  that  possible,  provide 
openings  and  we  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  do  it. 

I  do  not  consider  Indians  working  abroad  and  leaving  India  as  a 
brain  drain  as  most  people  feel,  and  feel  upset  about.  Certainly 
the  best  people  come  abroad,  but  we  must  look  from  a  more 
practical  point  of  view  and  treat  it  as  further  training  and  an 
extension  of  gaining  knowledge,  and  we  in  Indian  should  try  to  make 
conditions  such  that  you  come  back  and  use  that  knowledge  for  the 
benefit  of  India.  This  is  what  we  are  going  to  try  to  do. 

Living  so  far  from  India,  questions  must  be  coming  to  your 
minds.  The  two  or  three  areas  which  are  troubling  most  Indians 
abroad  and  in  India  today  are  Punjab,  Gujarat  and  Assam  and  the 
Tamil  problem  in  Sri  Lanka — although  it  is  not  strictly  an  Indian 
problem,  yet  it  is  on  all  our  minds.  I  would  like  to  spend  just  a  few 
minutes  on  these  three  or  four  issues. 

You  must  be  aware  that  just  before  I  left  for  my  trip  abroad. 
President  Jayewardene  of  Sri  Lanka  had  come  to  India.  We  had 
spent  two  days  together,  discussed  the  situation  in  Sri  Lanka,  the 
problems  that  the  Tamils  were  facing,  the  problems  the  Sri  Lankan 
Government  was  facing.  We  had  very  good  talks,  constructive  talks, 
and  both  of  us  feel  that  a  conclusion  to  this  episode  can  be  found. 
We  have  discussed  various  aspects  on  how  talks  between  the  Sri 
Lankan  Government  and  the  Tamils  who  have  left  Sri  Lanka  can 
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take  place  and  we  are  both  working  towards  this,  we  are  both 
optimistic  that  we  will  have  a  positive  result.  It  would  not  be 
prudent  to  talk  more  about  this  at  this  stage. 

Assam — again  we  have  had  very  good  talks  with  the  boys.  There  are 
a  very  few  points  left  to  sort  out  and  we  are  optimistic  that  this  can 
be  done  soon. 

Punjab  also — we  have  taken  certain  measures.  Four  or  five  steps 
the  Government  took  to  ease  the  tension,  to  establish  confidence, 
and  I  am  very  glad  to  say  that  we  have  got  a  positive  response.  The 
Akali  Dal  today  is  talking  of  solutions  within  the  constitutional 
framework,  they  talk  of  solutions  within  the  unity  of  India  and  they 
have  condemned  violence,  they  have  condemned  terrorism.  These 
are  all  very  positive  steps  and  it  is  for  the  first  time  that  we  have  seen 
the  Akali  Dal  strong  enough  to  take  such  a  stand  in  public.  The 
Akali  Dal  has  isolated  the  terrorists  and  extremists.  The  numbers  of 
terrorists,  the  numbers  of  extremists  are  very  few.  The  mass  of  the 
Sikhs  in  India  are  for  staying  within  the  Constitution  of  India  and 
operating  within  it. 

The  problem  is  to  start  a  dialogue,  to  get  close  to  them.  We  have 
taken  many  steps  from  the  Government  side.  We  are  now  waiting 
for  a  response  from  the  Akalis.  We  are  hopeful  that  a  response  will 
come  soon  and  we  will  take  further  steps  towards  resolving  this 
situation. 

Gujarat — the  problem  started  out  as  a  reservation 
problem — reservations  for  what  we  call  OBCs,  other  backward 
classes.  There  is  no  dispute,  argument  or  quarrel  about  the 
reservations  for  scheduled  castes  and  scheduled  tribes  which  are  in 
our  Constitution  and  there  is  no  question  at  the  moment  of  altering, 
changing  or  in  any  way  modifying  these  reservations.  The  question 
is  of  the  reservations  for  the  OBCs  and  we  have  said,  I  have  said,  as 
long  ago  as  during  the  elections,  that  this  is  an  extremely 
complicated  question.  It  cannot  be  resolved  by  demonstrations.  It 
cannot  be  resolved  by  any  one  party.  We  will  need  to  sit  together 
and  work  out  a  method  of  sorting  this  problem  out. 

It  is  even  more  complicated  because  the  problem  is  totally 
different  in  each  State.  The  nature  of  the  fact  is  that  Gujarat  might 
have  a  particular  problem,  Maharashtra  might  be  totally  different, 
Madhya  Pradesh  might  be  totally  different. 

Unfortunately  the  question  is  not  mere  that  of 
reservation.  The  question  has  shifted  and  been  politicised  by 
certain  political  groups,  and  this  is  now  an  acknowledged  fact.  Even 
a  group  of  opposition  party  leaders  who  went  to  Gujarat  came  back 
and  acknowledged  that  members  of  the  opposition  were  involved  in 
politicising  the  issue  and  taking  the  issue  from  reservations  to 
removal  of  the  Government. 
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Now,  the  elections  are  barely  a  few  months  old,  the  new 
Government  is  barely  a  few  months  old.  It  won  with  an 
overwhelming  majority.  Never  before  in  Gujarat’s  history  has  a 
Government  got  mandate  like  it  got  in  this  election,  and  it  would 
be  highly  irregular  to  try  to  remove  a  democratically  elected 
Government  barely  a  few  weeks  after  its  election  by  unconstitutional 
means.  And  we  will  not  allow  this  to  happen,  because  then  this 
would  only  be  a  forerunner  to  destabilising  Governments  all  over  the 
country  and  eventually  destabilising  the  whole  country.  We  cannot 
allow  that  to  happen  again. 

The  question  of  reservations  for  backward  classes  is  open  and  it 
needs  discussion  and  we  will  have  discussion  on  it.  I  have  already 
talked  to  all  the  opposition  party  leaders  in  Parliament  on  this 
subject.  We  have  got  some  views  together.  We  are  trying  to 
formulate  a  pattern  on  which  we  can  proceed  and  start  something 
which  will  be  conclusive  and  productive. 

I  think  I  have  covered  most  of  the  points  I  wanted  to  cover.  I 
believe  you  want  to  ask  some  questions.  I  leave  some  time  for  your 
questions  and  maybe  I  will  speak  for  two  or  three  minutes  after  that. 
Thank  you. 

question:  What  is  your  advice  to  the  scores  of  Indian  students 
here  in  the  United  States,  and  what  do  you  feel  about  those  who 
remain  abroad  after  completing  their  stay? 

PRIME  minister:  The  second  part  I  have,  I  think,  talked  about 
when  I  spoke  to  you.  My  advice  to  you  here  is  that  you  are 
really — with  due  apologies  to  Mr.  Bajpai — our  ambassador  in  the 
US.  He  is  our  official  Ambassador,  but  the  impression  that  a 
country  gives,  the  respect  that  India  can  get,  is  based  on  the 
impression  that  you  give  to  the  American  people.  And  this  is  an 
extremely  important  responsibility  that  you  carry.  Fortunately,  the 
Indians  in  America  carry  this  well  and  we  are  proud  of  you. 

There  are  a  few  who  are  unfortunately  spoiling  our  image  and 
you  must  see  that  these  small  groups  do  not  and  are  not  able  to 
carry  out  activities  which  are  harmful  to  India.  This  is  something  I 
don’t  want  to  advise  you  specifically — it  is  something  for  you  to  see 
how  you  can  handle,  how  you  can  build  up  opinion — public 
opinion — amongst  Indians,  amongst  other  groups,  isolate  these 
small  factions  which  are  disrupting  or  trying  to  disrupt  life  in  India. 

question:  How  can  we  participate  in  new  revolution  of  high 
technology  which  you  are  bringing  about  in  India?  You  said  that 
other  day  India  would  not  miss  the  silicon  chip  revolution.  What 
role  do  you  see  for  Indian  engineers,  scientists  and  entrepreneurs, 
settled  in  USA,  to  play  in  India’s  quest  and  march  towards  hi-tech 
and  move  into  the  industrial  economy? 
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PRIME  minister:  Well,  this  is  an  area  where  we  must  concentrate, 
we  must  build  up  knowhow  within  the  country.  And  there  is  a  lot 
you  can  do  to  contribute  towards  that.  Like  I  said,  we  have  eased 
regulations,  we  have  eased  the  tax  structure,  we  have  eased  the  rules, 
we  have  eased  all  sorts  of  things  to  help  people  come  back  and  start 
functioning.  The  curious  thing  is  that  Indians  when  they  are  abroad 
have  tremendous  initiative,  they  go  out,  they  are  willing  to  compete, 
they  are  willing  to  fight  their  way  in  the  market  place,  and  do  well. 
But  when  it  comes  to  coming  back  to  India  everybody  wants  a 
Government  job — solid,  staid  stability. 

What  we  would  like  is  that  we  give  you  direction  and  assistance 
with  our  policies.  If  you  think  that  we  can  improve  what  we  are 
doing,  you  give  us  feedback,  we  will  try  and  incorporate  that.  But 
we  would  like  you  to  use  that  same  initiative  that  you  use  in  the 
USA — well,  not  only  US,  in  other  countries  also — in  India,  and 
enthuse  others  in  India  who  also  can  use  that  initiative.  Because  this 
is  something  that  you  find  which  is  slightly  lacking  in  India. 

I  wouldn’t  like  to  give  you  advice  on  specifically  what  individuals 
could  do.  Well,  in  broad  categories  our  policies  give  that  indication. 

And  we  would  like  you  to  concentrate  in  these  areas.  As  we 
progress  further,  as  we  develop,  as  our  need  grow  we  could 
broaden  these  areas  where  we  would  like  to  attract  you  back.  And 
we  hope  that  you  will  take  advantage  of  this. 

question:  I  will  read  the  next  question  exactly  as  it  is  worded. 
Dear  Rajiv  bhaiyya,  we  wish  you  all  good  luck  for  bringing  India 
up.  Tell  us  what  we  can  do  and  how  we  can  participate  in  that  work? 

PRIME  minister:  I  thought  I  just  answered  that! 

question:  What  do  you  feel  to  be  your  major  challenge  as  Prime 
Minister  of  India? 

prime  minister:  Well  there  are  many  challenges  in  every  field. 
Every  developing  country  has  these  challenges,  every  developed 
country  has  these  challenges,  but  if  you  want  to  point  out  one 
particular  place  where  we  have  to  put  all  our  energies,  I  think  it 
would  be  population  control.  This  is,  I  think,  the  key  to  India’s 
development,  the  key  to  India’s  survival  ultimately.  And  we  are 
looking  at  how  to  tackle  this  particular  area.  We  are  spending  very 
large  sums  of  money  on  traditional  methods  of  population  control, 
traditional  propaganda,  traditional  contraceptives  and  other  things. 
And  we  are  finding  that  especially  in  the  last  few  years  although  the 
birth  rate  is  coming  down — it  is  now  approximately  1.8%  which  is 
the  lowest  we  have  ever  had,  and  we  are  proud  of  this — the  returns 
that  we  are  getting  for  investments  are  not  proportional.  We  have  to 
think  of  how  we  can  tackle  this  better. 
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One  thing  we  have  found  is  wherever  is  good  education,  the 
birth  rate  is  immediately  dropping,  especially  women’s  education, 
and  we  are  going  to  concentrate  very  much  on  education  and 
women’s  education  to  see  that  this  takes  place  properly,  is  adequate 
and  is  broad-based  enough. 

We  also  have  to  see  that  there  is  adequate  health  care  for  children 
and  for  mothers.  The  birth  rate  also  comes  down  where  women  are 
allowed  to  rise  up  in  society.  So  these  are  areas  which  we  are  going  to 
concentrate  on.  In  fact,  in  the  Seventh  Plan,  the  large  jump  in  the 
size  of  the  Plan  of  over  two  thousand  crores  has  been  put  only  into 
these  three  or  four  areas.  And  we  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  show 
very  good  results  in  this.  But  this  is  an  area  where  there  is  a 
tremendous  time  lag  before  any  results  actually  start  appearing,  but 
we  are  optimistic. 


On  Foreign  Tour 


I  SEEK  LEAVE  to  make  a  statement  to  the  House  on  my  visits  abroad 
since  the  House  last  met  and  to  give  Hon.  Members  a  brief 
assessment  of  the  talks  I  have  held  with  the  leaders  of  each  of  the 
countries  I  visited. 

I  paid  an  official  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union  from  21  to  26  May.  I 
flew  to  Bangladesh  for  a  day  on  2  June.  From  5  June  to  18  June  I 
visited  Egypt,  France,  Algeria,  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Geneva  in  Switzerland. 

Soviet  Union 

As  the  House  knows,  our  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  have 
throughout  been  excellent  and  my  visit  helped  further  to  strengthen 
the  friendship  and  mutually  beneficial  co-operation  that  exist 
between  our  countries. 

I  was  accorded  an  especially  warm  reception  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
I  had  several  meetings  with  Mr.  Mikhail  Gorbachev,  General 
Secretary  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  during  which  he  reiterated  the  importance  which  the 
Soviet  Union,  attached  to  maintaining  high-level  contacts  with  India 
and  to  enlarging  friendship  and  understanding  with  India.  I,  on  my 
part,  pointed  out  the  high  value  which  the  Government  and  people 
of  India  attach  to  our  ties. 


Statement  in  Parliament  on  foreign  tour,  23  July  1985 
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Our  discussions  were  most  cordial  and  far-ranging,  covering 
bilateral  relations  and  international  issues  of  importance.  In  regard 
to  bilateral  relations  we  agreed  to  expand  and  deepen  our  existing 
co-operation  in  various  sectors  in  a  long-term  perspective.  The 
international  issues  discussed  included  peace  and  disarmament  and 
the  developments  in  South-East  Asia,  South-West  Asia,  West  Asia, 
Iran  and  Iraq,  South  Africa  and  Central  America.  We  also  briefed 
them  on  the  efforts  we  have  been  making  to  develop  friendly 
relations  with  our  neighbours,  as  well  as  our  initiatives  as  the 
Chairman  of  the  Non-Aligned  Movement.  I  also  met  Mr.  Nikolai 
Tikhonov,  Chairman  of  the  USSR  Council  of  Ministers,  Mr.  Andrei 
Gromyko,  who  has  now  become  the  President  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  was  then  Foriegn  Minister,  and  other  leaders. 

The  outcome  of  our  discussions  have  been  set  out  in  the  Joint 
Statement  which  was  issued  at  the  end  of  my  visit.  Two  agreements 
were  signed.  The  first.  Agreement  on  Economic  and  Technical 
Co-operation,  provides  for  Soviet  participation  in  some  important 
projects  included  in  our  Seventh  Five  Year  Plan,  particularly  in  the 
power,  coal  and  petroleum  sectors.  There  is  also  provision  for  Soviet 
participation  in  the  iron  and  steel  and  machine  building  sectors. 
Soviet  co-operation  under  this  Agreement  is  to  be  covered  by  a 
credit  of  one  billion  roubles. 

The  second  agreement  signed  was  on  the  main  directions  of 
economic,  trade,  scientific  and  technical  co-operation  between  our 
countries  up  to  2000  A.D. 

My  programme  included  visits  to  Minsk  in  the  Byelorussian 
Republic  and  Frunze  in  the  Kirghiz  Republic.  At  a  public  function 
in  Moscow  organised  by  the  Union  of  Soviet  Frienship  Societies 
and  the  Soviet-India  Friendship  Society,  the  Lenin  Peace  Prize  was 
awarded  posthumously  to  our  late  Prime  Minister,  Smt.  Indira 
Gandhi.  A  square  in  Moscow  was  also  named  after  her. 

In  my  assessment,  the  visit  has  been  very  useful  in  enabling  the 
leadership  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  get  acquainted  with  our  point  of 
view  and  in  taking  Indo-Soviet  understanding  and  co-operation  to  a 
new  level  of  cordiality. 

Bangladesh 

The  purpose  of  my  visit  to  Bangladesh  on  2  June  was  to  express 
India’s  sincere  sympathy  to  the  Government  and  people  of  that 
country  over  the  devastation  and  loss  they  had  suffered  as  a  result 
of  cyclone.  President  Jayewardene  of  Sri  Lanka,  who  was  in  New 
Delhi  for  discussions,  also  went  with  me  to  Bangladesh.  We  had 
talks  with  Lt.  General  Ershad,  President  of  the  People’s  Republic  of 
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Bangladesh.  The  visit  was  also  an  expression  of  the  growing  spirit  of 
solidarity  among  the  countries  of  South  Asia. 


Egypt  and  Algeria 

Egypt  and  Algeria  have  been  close  colleagues  of  ours  in  the 
Non-Aligned  Movement.  Smt.  Indira  Gandhi  was  to  have  visited 
both  countries  in  April  1984  but  could  not  do  so.  After  I  assumed 
office,  their  invitations  were  renewed. 

In  Cairo,  President  Hosni  Mubarak  received  me  with  great 
warmth  and  cordiality.  We  had  an  in-depth  exchange  of  views  both 
on  international  and  bilateral  matters.  Egypt  was  particularly 
appreciative  of  our  chairmanship  of  the  non-aligned,  our  role  in 
promoting  disarmament  and  our  efforts  to  bring  about  an  early  end 
to  the  Iran-Iraq  war.  There  was  agreement  on  the  need  to 
co-operate  closely  with  each  other  and  to  remain  in  touch  on  the 
West  Asia  question.  We  also  were  of  accord  on  the  need  to 
maximise  bilateral  economic  and  commercial  co-operation.  It  was 
decided  that  the  possibilities  might  be  explored  in  a  more  concrete 
manner  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Indo-Egyptian  Joint  Commission, 
which  is  likely  to  be  held  in  October  1985.  I  also  had  discussions 
with  Mr.  Kamal  Hassan  Ali,  Prime  Minister  of  Egypt. 

In  Algeria  I  had  extensive  discussions  with  President  Chadli 
Bendjedid,  covering  the  entire  range  of  bilateral  and  international 
issues.  The  talks  were  very  cordial  and  relaxed.  There  was  identity  of 
views  on  international  issues  of  mutual  concern  and  we  have  agreed 
to  keep  in  close  touch,  particularly  on  non-aligned  issues.  It  was 
agreed  to  set  up  an  institutionalised  system  of  annual  exchanges 
between  our  two  Foreign  Offices  alternatively  in  Algiers  and  New 
Delhi.  I  also  had  talks  with  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Abdelhamid 
Brahimi. 

In  order  to  give  a  further  impetus  to  our  economic  and 
commercial  exchanges  we  agreed  to  purchase  half  a  million  tonnes 
of  Algerian  crude.  Algeria  has  indicated  its  readiness  to  accord  high 
priority  to  the  award  of  commercial  contracts  and  projects  to  India. 

On  the  question  of  Western  Sahara,  our  sympathy  and  support 
for  the  Polisario  was  reiterated.  I  received  Mr.  Mahfoud  Ali  Beiba, 
Prime  Minister  of  the  SADR  and  Member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Polisario.  It  was  made  known  to  him  that, 
following  the  SADR’s  participation  at  the  twentieth  OAU  Summit  in 
November  1984,  upgradation  of  our  relations  had  been  under  active 
consideration. 
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France 

My  visit  to  France  followed  a  series  of  high-level  exchanges  since 
President  Giscard  d’Estaing’s  visit  in  January  1980,  the  late  Prime 
Minister  Indira  Gandhi’s  visit  to  France  in  November  1981, 
President  Mitterrand’s  visit  to  India  in  November  1982  and  Smt. 
Indira  Gandhi’s  short  transit  stop-over  in  Paris  in  September  1983. 
My  visit  proved  to  be  very  useful  and  reinforced  the  foundation  for  a 
more  dynamic  bilateral  relationship. 

President  Mitterrand  and  I  took  stock  of  the  world  situation  and 
the  imperative  need  to  promote  international  peace  as  well  as  greater 
co-operation  between  the  developed  and  developing  countries.  I  also 
had  extensive  discussions  with  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Laurent 
Fabius. 

In  my  meeting,  I  stressed  the  need  to  develop  the  political  and 
economic  aspects  of  our  bilateral  relationship  in  a  balanced  manner. 
The  French  displayed  marked  receptivity  to  our  point  of  view. 

Two  accords  were  signed  during  the  visit:  one  on  the  setting  up  of 
an  Indo-French  Centre  for  Promotion  of  Advanced  Research  in 
India  and  the  other  for  French  assistance  in  the  conversion  of  urban 
wastes  into  energy,  and  depollution  of  the  Ganga  river.  Overall 
Indo-French  economic  co-operation  in  a  number  of  fields  is 
expected  to  be  significantly  enhanced. 

I  inaugurated  the  Festival  of  India  on  7  June.  As  Members  are 
aware,  the  Festival  will  continue  until  mid-1986,  and,  already,  it  has 
had  a  marked  impact  on  the  French  public. 

In  Paris  I  also  addressed  the  UNESCO  and  reiterated  our  support 
to  the  work  which  that  organisation  is  doing. 

USA 

My  visit  to  USA  from  June  11  to  15  was  most  useful. 

I  had  an  opportunity  to  exchange  views  with  President  Reagan  on 
major  international  issues  and  also  on  matters  of  immediate  concern 
to  India  like  reports  of  Pakistan’s  plans  to  produce  nuclear  weapons 
and  the  activities  of  some  terrorist  elements.  The  talks  were 
characterised  by  warmth  and  openness. 

I  welcomed  the  desire  of  President  for  close  co-operation  with  us 
on  the  international  dimensions  of  terrorist  violence  against  India. 

I  found  both  in  the  President  and  his  advisers  a  great  deal  of 
interest  and  understanding  in  regard  to  what  we  are  trying  to  do  in 
India.  Even  where  we  have  differences  in  policy  or  in  approach,  I 
got  the  feeling  that  we  could  still  discuss  the  issues  and  work 
together.  We  value  these  high-level  contacts  and  would  like  to 
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continue  the  dialogue.  I  believe  there  is  good  scope  for  building  in 
these  foundations  to  broaden  our  understanding  and  co-operation. 

Hon.  Members  would  have  seen  the  text  of  the  joint  statement 
which  was  issued  at  the  conclusion  of  my  visit  to  the  United  States, 
which  lists  out  some  areas  of  economic,  scientific  and  technological 
co-operation.  We  have  identified  some  specific  areas  of  collaboration, 
like  extending  the  Science  and  Technology  Initiative  for  another 
three  years,  initiating  a  vaccine  action  programme,  and  a  long-term 
research  and  technology  development  programme,  and  a 
programme  for  the  advancement  of  commercial  technology. 

India  was  honoured  by  the  invitation  extended  to  me  to  address  a 
joint  meeting  of  Congress.  I  also  had  meetings  with  other  important 
members  of  the  Administration  as  well  as  prominent  scientists, 
leaders  of  the  Press  and  the  media  and  the  US  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Both  in  Washington  and  in  Houston  there  were  functions  with  the 
Indian  community.  Vice  President  Bush  graciously  accompanied  us 
to  Houston,  where  I  paid  a  brief  visit  to  NASA.  A  major  event  in  my 
programme  was  the  formal  inauguration  of  the  Festival  of  India, 
which  was  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Smt.  Indira  Gandhi. 
President  Reagan  has  referred  to  the  Festival  as  “an  unprecedented 
nationwide  celebration”. 

Hon.  Members  would  have  seen  reports  about  President 
Reagan’s  recent  surgery.  I  am  sure  the  entire  House  would  join  me 
in  conveying  to  him,  to  Mrs.  Reagan  and  to  the  American  people 
our  best  wishes  for  his  full  and  speedy  recovery. 

On  the  way  back  from  the  United  States  I  broke  journey  for  a  day 
in  Geneva  where  I  was  accorded  the  privilege  of  addressing  the 
International  Labour  Organisation.  In  my  address  I  reiterated 
India’s  commitment  to  ameliorating  the  conditions  of  our  workers  in 
both  the  organised  and  unorganised  sectors  and  to  urge  greater 
action  on  the  part  of  ILO  in  the  service  of  unorganised  workers  all 
over  the  world. 


India  and  Trinidad  &  Tobago 


It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  have  you  in  India,  Prime  Minister.  You 
were  here  for  the  Commonwealth  Meeting  two  years  ago.  Now  you 
have  travelled  across  half  the  globe  to  demonstrate  your  goodwill  for 
us.  This  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  show  our  regard  for  you  and  our 
friendship  for  your  people. 

The  thousands  of  miles  between  our  two  countries  do  not  really 
separate  us.  Nor  the  great  difference  in  size.  We  have  so  much  in 
common.  Both  are  societies  of  great  ethnic  diversity,  out  of  which  we 
have  built  a  distinctive  identity.  Both  have  gone  through  the 
experience  of  colonialism.  We  are  still  suffering  from  its  after-effects. 
But  the  very  experience  has  forged  many  links.  We  both  play  and 
love  cricket.  Your  sport  heroes  are  household  names  in  our  country 
and  ours,  I  hope,  in  your  land.  Sugarcane  cultivation  took  a  good 
number  of  Indian  families,  decades  ago,  to  your  country.  They  ^re 
proud  citizens  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  contributing  to  the  wealth 
and  progress  of  your  country.  Indian  names  and  Indian  languages 
are  common  in  your  country. 

There  is  one  thing  about  our  people  that  endears  them  to  all — the 
joy  of  living.  It  comes  out  so  beautifully  in  your  music  which  is 
adored  by  millions  across  the  world,  especially  the  young.  It  is  as  if 
the  creative  vitality  of  an  ancient  people,  long  suppressed  by 
colonialism  had  burst  forth  into  song.  In  many  ways  both  your 
people  and  ours  are  going  back  to  their  roots  to  discover  the  sources 
of  their  strength. 

I  remember  how  delighted  our  late  Prime  Minister,  Mrs.  Indira 
Gandhi,  was  to  visit  your  beautiful  land  in  1968.  She  was  greatly 
moved  by  the  warmth  of  the  welcome.  We  have  also  been  touched 
by  the  sympathy  expressed  by  your  Government  and  people  on  the 
occasion  of  her  death  last  year. 

There  are  no  problems  between  us.  Our  only  “confrontations” 
have  been  on  the  cricket  field.  We  are  involved  in  a  common  pursuit 
of  shared  objectives.  We  are  both  active  in  the  United  Nations. 
Currently  both  countries  are  members  of  the  Security  Council.  We 
are  both  non-aligned.  We  believe  in  a  world  in  which  people 
should  have  the  freedom  to  decide  their  own  policies  without  having 
to  bow  to  any  dictate  other  than  the  dictate  of  peace  and  human 
brotherhood.  We  stand  for  peaceful  coexistence  and  peaceful 
resolution  of  disputes.  We  are  also  working  together  for  ensuring 


Speech  at  the  dinner  hosted  in  honour  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  Trinidad  &  Tobago^ 
Mr.  George  Chambers,  New  Delhi,  29  July  1985 
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that  no  people,  our  own  or  others,  are  forced  to  live  in  poverty  or  are 
denied  the  benefit  of  modern  technology. 

Distance  comes  in  the  way  of  our  developing  greater  economic 
relations.  However,  in  the  recent  past,  your  country  had  made  a 
significant  breakthrough  in  exports  to  India.  This  proves  that  even 
when  two  economies  are  complementary  they  can  have  exchanges. 
There  is  great  scope  for  identifying  new  avenues  of  commercial  and 
economic  exchanges.  The  Agreement  on  Scientific  and  Technical 
Co-operation  between  our  two  countries  that  will  be  signed  during 
Your  Excellency’s  visit  will,  I  am  sure,  open  up  new  vistas  of 
co-operation. 

It  is  hard  for  developing  countries  individually  to  withstand  the 
impact  of  international  crises  or  the  pressures  of  the  developed 
world.  But  if  we  stand  together,  we  shall  be  better  able  to  secure  our 
interests.  South-South  solidarity  will  be  a  good  supplement  to 
North-South  co-operation.  I  am  sure  that  India  and  Trinidad  and 
Tobago  will  not  only  enlarge  bilateral  relations  but  work  together  for 
the  New  International  Economic  order. 


Eliminating  Nuclear  Weapons 


Tr HE  USE  OF  the  atomic  bomb  on  Hiroshima  forty  years  ago  brought 
a  wholly  new  dimension  to  the  extent  to  which  man  was  prepared 
to  destroy  man  in  order  to  secure  victory  in  war.  It  also  introduced  a 
fundamental  change  in  the  nature  of  the  world.  The  victims  of  the 
holocaust  at  Hiroshima  can  never  be  forgotten  as  long  as  human 
sensibilities  survive  and  mankind  is  conscious  of  its  civilisation. 

Today  by  a  strange  reversal  of  logic,  nuclear  weapons  of  ever 
increasing  destructive  capability  are  being  produced  and  stockpiled 
on  the  ground  that  they  preserve  stability  and  peace  in  this  world. 
Can  there  be  any  legitimacy  for  the  possession  of  such  weapons? 

Can  their  use  be  ever  justified  under  any  circumstances?  The 
people  of  the  world  must  rise  to  assert  themselves  against  this 
unmitigated  evil.  We  must  redouble  our  efforts  to  completely 
eliminate  nuclear  weapons  and  to  secure  concrete  measures  of 
disarmament.  The  promise  of  the  United  Nations  can  only  be 
sustained  by  active  commitment  on  the  part  of  all  nations  of  the 
world. 


Statement  on  the  occasion  of  the  Fortieth  Anniversary  of  Hiroshima  holocaust,  6  August  1985 


Violence  in  South  Africa 


I  AM  DISTRESSED  at  the  Tcports  of  violence  involving  Africans  and 
people  of  Indian  origin  in  South  Africa.  The  Government  and 
people  of  India,  and  the  Indian  National  Congress  which  led  our 
Independence  Movement,  have  had  a  historical  and  emotional  link 
with  the  situation  in  South  Africa.  It  was  in  South  Africa  that 
Mahatma  Gandhi  tested  and  tried  out  the  instrument  of  Civil 
Disobedience  and  non-violent  resistance.  He  was  concerned  about 
the  rights  and  welfare  equally  of  Indians  and  Africans. 

India  was  the  first  country  to  raise  its  voice  against  apartheid  in 
the  United  Nations.  India  considered  that  its  Independence  was  not 
complete  unless  all  other  countries  suffering  under  colonial  yoke, 
especially  in  Africa,  also  achieved  their  emancipation.  We  have  never 
discriminated  among  people  of  different  religions  or  colour. 

The  South  African  authorities  are  resorting  to  extreme  methods  to 
curb  the  winds  of  change.  The  persistent  and  tireless  efforts  of  the 
progressive  forces  in  the  world  are  having  their  impact,  as  we  were 
confident  they  would.  The  manoeuvres  of  the  South  African  regime 
must  not  be  allowed  to  sow  discord  among  the  African  and  Asian 
populations.  This  is  the  time  when  all  the  non-white  people  of  South 
Africa,  and  even  those  sections  among  the  whites  who  oppose 
apartheid,  should  close  their  ranks  and  fight  unitedly  to  vanquish 
the  racist  policies.  The  people  of  India  will  be  with  them. 


Nelson  Mandela 


'The  recent  escalation  of  violence  in  South  Africa  is  a  matter  of 
profound  concern  to  the  international  community.  Hundreds,  if  not 
thousands,  of  innocent  lives  have  been  lost,  the  poor  majority  Black 
population  has  been  further  impoverished,  the  denial  of  human 
rights  or  any  kind  of  freedom  has  been  further  accentuated  by  the 
imposition  of  a  state  of  emergency  in  several  districts  inhabited  by 
black  people.  All  this  is  the  direct  result  of  the  policy  of  apartheid 
practised  by  the  racist  South  African  regime. 


Statement  on  the  recent  violence  in  South  Africa,  14  August  1985 
Appeal  for  unconditional  release  of  Nelson  Mandela,  19  August  1985 
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Violence  is  implicit  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  racial  bigotry, 
which  is  the  essence  of  apartheid.  To  struggle  against  this  tyranny  is 
the  natural  and  just  response  of  the  oppressed  people  of  South 
Africa:  it  is  our  common  cause.  The  man  who  personifies  this 
struggle  and  its  sufferings  in  Nelson  Mandela,  who  has  now  been  in 
solitary  confinement  for  23  years  in  a  notorious  prison  in  South  Africa. 
It  is  astonishing  that  the  South  African  Government  expected  this 
idealist  to  accept  a  number  of  humiliating  conditions  as  the  price 
for  his  release.  They  perhaps  thought  that  after  all  these  years  of 
incarceration  his  spirit  would  be  broken  and  he  would  settle  for  his 
personal  “freedom”  at  the  cost  of  his  life  long  ideals.  His  answer  to 
the  offer  of  a  conditional  release  made  by  the  Government  in 
February  this  year  is  a  moving  testimony  to  his  indomitable  will.  His 
reply,  read  out  by  his  daughter  at  a  rally,  was:  “I  am  in  prison  as  a 
representative  of  the  people  and  your  organisation,  the  African 
National  Congress,  which  was  banned.  What  freedom  am  I  being 
offered  while  the  organisation  of  the  people  remains  banned?  I 
cherish  my  own  freedom  dearly  but  I  care  even  more  for  your 
freedom  from  apartheid.  I  cannot  sell  my  birthright  nor  am  I 
prepared  to  sell  the  birthright  of  my  people  to  be  free.” 

South  Africa  must  be  made  to  see  reason.  It  must  be  made  to 
release  Nelson  Mandela  unconditionally.  The  only  way  this  can  be 
done  is  to  totally  isolate  the  racists.  It  is  futile  to  hope  that 
co-operation  in  any  manner  with  that  regime  will  give  anyone 
leverage  or  influence  to  change  things  for  the  better. 

I,  therefore,  earnestly  appeal  to  all  Governments  to  secure  the 
unconditional  release  of  Nelson  Mandela  and  his  colleagues,  and  to 
severe  all  contacts  with  the  racist  regime  in  Pretoria. 


Fighting  Inhumanity 


During  the  past  few  months  the  tempers  in  South  Africa  have 
been  rising.  The  blacks  are  no  more  satisfied  with  their  lot  and  they 
are  raising  their  voice.  Gandhiji  first  felt  these  pressures  of 
colonialism  when  he  was  in  South  Africa  and  it  was  from  those  roots 
that  the  thrust  of  the  Indian  freedom  struggle  was  born.  It  was  in 
South  Africa  that  Gandhiji  developed  his  basic  strategy  of 
non-violence.  Today  that  strategy  has  led  to  our  freedom,  but 


From  the  speech  during  the  discussion  on  racial  riots  in  South  Africa,  Rajya  Sabha, 
20  August  1985 
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unfortunately,  the  native  blacks  in  South  Africa  are  still  suppressed 
not  just  under  colonialism,  but  under  the  worst  type  of  colonialism, 
a  totally  racialist  regime. 

The  Hon.  Member  just  now  said  that  France  has  taken  some 
steps,  why  has  India  not  done  it?  I  would  beg  to  remind  the  Hon. 
Member  that  the  steps  that  France  has  taken  today,  India  took  in 
1946  before  we  got  our  Independence.  The  Provisional  Government 
of  Pandit  Nehru  took  those  steps,  of  breaking  off  diplomatic 
relations  and  of  breaking  off  trade  relations.  We  are  fighting  for 
this  cause  not  just  today.  It  has  been  a  continuous  struggle  from 
1946  onwards.  If  any  one  country  has  solidly  stood  by  the  blacks  in 
Africa,  whether  it  is  in  south  Africa  or  any  other  part  of  Africa,  it  is 
India. 

We  have  taken  a  number  of  steps.  Right  from  1946,  we  have  been 
rejecting  the  so-called  Constitutional  reforms.  We  have  made  it  an 
issue  worldwide.  We  have  called  for  the  release  of  Nelson  Mandela 
and  repeal  of  the  emergency.  We  have  given  support — moral, 
material  and  diplomatic — to  African  National  Congress.  The 
ANC  has  an  office  in  Delhi.  We  have  appealed  for  unity 
amongst  the  ranks  of  all  for  the  struggle  against  apartheid.  We 
have  convened  a  Bureau  meeting  in  April  this  year,  Non-Aligned 
Bureau  meeting,  to  discuss  the  South  African  question.  It  is  these 
actions  that  have  led  to  an  awareness,  that  have  led  to  things  coming 
up.  The  Hon.  Members  must  also  remember  that  we  were  the  first 
to  give  recognition  to  SWAPO  as  the  sole  representative  of  the 
people  of  South  Africa.  It  is  such  actions  which  have  helped  the 
struggle.  We  have  had  a  trade  embargo  with  South  Africa  because 
we  have  felt  that  it  is  the  only  way  to  bring  them  round  to  giving  full 
rights  to  the  Africans.  Many  countries  have  not  agreed  with  this 
approach;  today  we  find  that  the  countries  which  could  easily  afford 
to  have  a  trade  embargo  against  South  Africa,  find  it  convenient  not 
to  do  so.  Multinationals  invest  in  South  Africa;  advanced  countries 
invest  and  trade  with  South  Africa.  It  is  this  that  we  have  to  break.  It 
is  this  that  we  have  been  fighting  against  right  from  the  beginning. 
Although  it  would  have  been  much  easier  for  us  to  continue  trading 
with  South  Africa,  it  would  have  been  easier  financially,  but  India 
has  stood  on.  principles.  We  have  not  succumed  to  economic 
pressure.  Even  if  we  have  had  to  sacrifice  ourselves,  we  have  fought 
for  our  brothers  and  sisters  in  Africa. 

Today  we  find  a  new  theory  of — if  I  remember  the  word 
right — constructive  engagement  being  put  forward  by  certain 
countries.  We  have  heard  nothing  as  ridiculous.  Constructive 
engagement  is  just  another  term  to  avoid  having  sanctions,  to  avoid 
doing  something  positive  to  bring  this  terrible  regime  to  an  end.  If 
constructive  engagement  could  work,  it  should  have  been  applied  in 
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the  islands  of  the  Atlantic,  it  should  have  been  applied  in  Central 
America.  Today,  unfortunately,  those  that  talk  of  it,  do  not  find  it 
convenient  for  application  in  other  places. 

We  have  also  appealed  to  the  UN  Secretary  General  to  make  an 
appeal  to  save  the  life  of  Benjamin  Moloise  who  is  due  to  be 
executed  tomorrow  morning. 

Our  struggle  for  freedom  right  across  the  globe  will  continue. 
India’s  freedom  struggle  was  born  out  of  the  spirit  of  freedom  that 
lives  in  every  human  being  right  across  the  globe.  India’s  freedom 
struggle  and  India’s  freedom  sowed  the  seeds  of  freedom  struggle 
throughout  the  world.  India’s  freedom  struggle  led  the  way,  led  the 
fight,  against  colonialism.  Today  too,  India  will  lead  that  struggle. 
India  will  fight.  We  will  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  remove  the  last 
vestiges  of  colonialism  and  racialism  from  this  globe.  Human  rights 
and  civil  liberties  are  values  that  must  apply  not  only  in  some 
countries  but  throughout  the  world,  in  all  countries.  We  are  with  our 
brothers  and  sisters.  Anything  we  can  do  to  help  them,  we  will 
continue  to  do  in  the  future. 

Madam,  we  will  leave  no  effort  to  get  this  terrible  racial  regime  to 
and  end.  We  will  take  it  up  in  the  international  forum  as  and  when 
major  meetings  take  place.  We  will  take  it  up  bilaterally.  In  fact,  we 
have  taken  this  up  bilaterally  with  many  countries.  We  will  be 
carrying  this  on.  India  will  not  shirk  its  responsibility  in  fighting 
inhumanity  anywhere  on  the  globe. 


India  and  Bhutan 


It  is  hard  to  believe  but  it  is  true  that  I  had  to  wait  for  forty  years 
to  make  my  personal  discovery  of  Bhutan.  My  grandfather  was  here, 
my  mother  was  here  three  times  and  my  wife  was  here.  I  am  so  glad 
that  at  long  last  I  have  made  it  to  Druk  Yul.  And  I  bring  you.  Your 
Majesty,  the  warm  greetings  of  the  Government  and  people  of  India. 

Although  I  am  here  for  the  first  time,  Bhutan  is  not  new  to  me.  It 
cannot  be  new  to  any  Indian,  because  it  ranks  so  high  in  India’s  list 
of  friends.  I  myself  have  had  the  privilege  of  counting  Your  Majesty 
as  a  friend.  We  recall  with  warmth  your  recent  visit  to  India.  My 
journey  only  corroborates  the  truth  of  the  statement  that  travel 
makes  the  new  familiar  and  the  familiar  new. 


Speech  at  the  Royal  banquet,  Bhutan,  29  September  1985 
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After  my  grandfather  and  my  mother  returned  from  Bhutan  27 
years  ago,  they  told  me  about  their  adventurous  journey  on 
horse-back  and  yak-back,  and  of  the  picturesqueness  of  Bhutan’s 
landscape  and  of  its  shimmering  air.  I  have  come  flying  on  the  back 
of  a  bird  called  helicopter.  This  very  speed  is  a  proof  of  the  change 
that  has  occurred  in  Bhutan  and  in  India.  Under  the  enlightened 
leadership  of  Your  Majesty’s  late  father  and  now  of  Your  Majesty, 
Bhutan  has  also  taken  dynamic  initiatives  in  erasing  the  marks  of 
economic  backwardness,  as  we  have  in  India,  ever  since  achieving 
Independence. 

Not  everything  new  is  necessarily  good  and  not  everything  old  is 
necessarily  outdated.  While  we  are  for  change,  we  are  also 
determined  to  preserve  the  best  in  our  heritage.  We  have  admired 
Your  Majesty’s  leadership  and  your  skill  in  harmonising  change  and 
tradition  in  your  national  way  of  life.  In  placing  emphasis  on  the 
economic  uplift  of  the  people  of  Bhutan,  you  have  ensured  that 
progress  does  not  erode  the  essential  ethos  of  your  country. 

It  is  a  privilege  for  India  to  be  involved  in  Bhutan’s  development 
programmes.  We  do  not  regard  this  as  “assistance”  or  “aid”.  Rather 
we  consider  it  a  sharing  of  resources  for  common  benefit.  I  should 
like  to  reaffirm  our  commitment  to  continuing  participation  in 
Bhutan’s  future  developmental  effort. 

But  Indo-Bhutanese  friendship  is  not  merely  an  economic  coming 
together.  From  the  beginning  of  history,  we  have  had  a  close 
spiritual  kinship  and  cultural  interaction.  The  eternal  message  of 
the  Buddha,  brought  here  so  many  centuries  ago  by  Guru 
Rimpoche,  links  us  indissolubly.  This  year  Your  Majesty  has  been 
pleased  to  endow  a  chair  for  Buddhist  Studies  in  one  of  our  Indian 
Universities.  We  are  glad  that  bright  young  people  from  Bhutan  are 
pursuing  studies  in  some  of  our  universities.  This  educational 
give-and-take  adds  an  enduring  dimension  to  our  relations. 

For  genuine  progress  to  be  achieved  in  our  countries,  we  need 
peace  in  the  world  and  stability  in  our  region.  The  trust  and 
confidence  we  repose  in  each  other,  the  friendship  we  share,  and  the 
frequent  consultations  we  hold,  are  a  major  contribution  to  the 
growth  of  the  concept  of  South  Asian  Regional  Co-operation,  to 
which  both  are  committed.  Our  relationship  also  shows  that  when 
there  is  true  respect  and  understanding,  differences  of  size  do  not 
come  in  the  way  of  equality.  It  will  be  India’s  endeavour  to  build 
further  on  the  excellent  foundations  that  have  been  laid. 

On  behalf  of  myself,  my  wife  and  family,  and  the  members  of  my 
delegation,  I  should  like  to  thank  Your  Majesty  for  your  warm 
welcome  and  hospitality  and  the  kind  words  you  have  spoken  about 
me  personally  and  my  country. 


Living  with  Mutual  Goodwill 


It  is  a  high  honour  to  address  the  Tshogdu,  your  National 
Assembly  which  embodies  the  spirit  of  Bhutan.  I  bring  you  the 
greetings  and  good  wishes  of  the  Parliament  and  people  of  India. 

Our  two  nations  are  bound  together  in  an  enduring  friendship 
based  on  high  regard  for  each  other  and  a  sense  of  kinship.  We  are 
near  neighbours,  close  to  each  other  not  only  physically  but  in  our 
hearts.  We  have  a  record  of  shared  experiences  stretching  over 
centuries.  The  Himalayas  sustain  us.  Our  holy  places  are  yours. 
Thousands  of  Bhutanese  visit  India  every  year  as  pilgrims.  We  have 
an  open  border  between  us.  Like  true  friends,  we  are  participants  in 
each  other’s  joys  and  sorrows.  May  I  say  how  touched  I  and  the 
people  of  India  were  at  the  national  mourning  that  you  observed 
when  my  mother  passed  away  last  year. 

The  story  of  modern  India  began  with  our  struggle  against 
subjection.  Mahatma  Gandhi  brought  us  freedom  through  that 
amazing  political  weapon  he  forged — non-violence.  And 
Independent  India,  under  Jawaharlal  Nehru’s  inspired  leadership, 
built  up  democratic  institutions  and  undertook  the  challenging  task 
of  modernising  our  age-old  economy  through  the  systematic 
application  of  new  scientific  knowledge.  Our  economic  development 
was  consolidated  during  Indira  Gandhi’s  Prime  Ministership. 
Self-reliance  became  a  reality  in  many  sectors. 

Today  we  have  the  technological  strength  needed  for  solving  one 
by  one  our  chronic  problems  as  also  the  new  challenges  presented 
by  development.  We  have  had  critics  who  scoffed  at  the  slowness  of 
our  progress  and  who  called  us  a  soft  State.  Even  they  have  come 
round  to  the  view  that  we  have  built  solidly  and  well.  That  it  has 
been  prudent  to  have  based  the  edific  of  progress  on  the 
foundations  of  our  own  national  resources. 

The  story  of  modern  Bhutan  began  with  the  decision  of  His 
Majesty  the  late  King  to  bring  Bhutan  into  the  age  of  science. 
Under  successive  Five-Year  Plans,  Bhutan  has  indeed  made 
impressive  progress.  May  I  congratulate  you  on  your  achievements 
and  wish  you  further  success. 

No  country  in  the  modern  world  can  live  in  isolation,  let  alone 
make  progress.  The  winds  of  knowledge  and  information  and  the 
waves  of  economic  and  technological  developments  blow  and  flow 
across  national  boundaries.  Internationalism  is  an  inescapable 
attribute  of  contemporary  life.  The  more  a  country  masters  the  art  of 
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co-operation  with  others,  the  more  it  will  be  able  to  withstand  these 
winds  and  the  waves.  We  in  India  have  benefited  from  such 
co-operation.  In  turn  we  have  shared  our  resources  and  skills  with 
other  developing  countries.  We  feel  privileged  to  have  helped  Bhutan 
in  its  development  endeavours.  There  is  probably  no  need  to  recall 
the  names  of  all  the  projects  and  programmes  on  which  India  and 
Bhutan  have  co-operated,  but  we  are  glad  to  have  been  associated 
with  the  Penden  Cement  Plant  and  the  construction  of  roads  and  a 
Microwave  Link,  and  with  the  Chukha  Hydroelectric  project,  which 
is  nearing  completion.  Chukha  is  a  significant  area  of  co-operation, 
will  give  much  needed  power  to  India  and  provide  Bhutan  with 
substantial  resources  for  development. 

India  will  finance  the  improvement  of  the  electricity  distribution 
systems  at  Thimphu  and  Paro,  the  construction  of  mini-hydel 
projects  at  Gyetsa  and  Khaling  in  eastern  Bhutan,  and  other  projects 
such  as  a  Broadcasting  Station,  and  River  Training  Works  in 
southern  Bhutan.  We  have  always  been  associated  with  Bhutan’s 
planning  process  and  financed  a  portion  of  the  Plans.  We  shall  do  so 
with  the  next  Plan  as  well.  We  are  at  present  engaged  in  discussions 
regarding  the  setting  up  of  another  cement  plant  in  Dungsum,  and 
other  new  areas  in  which  our  economic  co-operation  can  be 
extended  in  your  Sixth  Plan. 

What  is  development?  The  word  is  generally  applied  to  the  effort 
which  transforms  natural  resources  into  tangible  wealth  through 
projects  which  will  continuously  add  to  production.  But  the  greatest 
wealth  of  a  nation  is  its  people.  It  is  the  people,  through  their 
trained  intellect,  hard  work,  and  skills  acquired,  who  lift  a  nation 
out  of  poverty  and  social  backwardness.  The  basic  task  of 
development  therefore  is  upgradation  of  human  resources. 
Fortunately,  both  Bhutan  and  India  have  a  spiritual  heritage  which 
has  given  its  people  inner  stability  and  strength  to  withstand 
tribulations  and  temptations.  If  the  educational  system  further 
strengthens  this  core  while  enabling  them  to  acquire  skills,  then 
their  creative  faculties  will  get  full  scope  for  expression,  to  the  benefit 
of  individuals  and  the  nation.  In  India  we  have  now  taken  up  the 
work  of  redesigning  our  educational  system  in  order  to  achieve  these 
twin  aims. 

For  a  nation  to  achieve  steady  and  balanced  development,  one  of 
the  essential  preconditions  is  peace — peace  with  neighbours  and 
peace  in  the  world.  Too  many  developing  nations  are  today 
compelled  to  spend  on  guns  what  they  should  be  doing  on  growing 
more  grain  and  building  more  houses.  They  are  compelled  to  do  so 
because  of  uncertainty  about  their  security.  The  global  policies  of 
Big  Powers  are  increasing  tensions  in  various  regions  and  fomenting 
distrust.  National  interest  and  the  objective  of  resisting  Big-Power 
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politics  demand  that  we  develop  a  relationship  of  trust  with 
neighbours.  As  members  of  the  Non-Aligned  Movement  both 
Bhutan  and  India  have  emphasised  this  approach. 

Our  region,  sheltered  by  the  Himalayas  in  the  North  and  washed 
by  the  seas  on  the  other  three  sides  has  a  distinct  personality  and  a 
shared  historical  tradition.  We  are  now  planning  to  strengthen  these 
ties  through  the  concept  of  South  Asian  Regional  Co-operation.  We 
are  glad  that  Bhutan  is  a  full  participant  in  all  the  deliberations  of 
the  SARC  and  is  using  its  influence  towards  the  moderation  of  the 
political  problems  of  the  region.  We  appreciate  the  significant 
contribution  your  country  has  made  to  this  process  by  organising 
the  Foreign  Ministers’  meeting  of  the  SARC  countries  last  May.  It 
was  an  act  of  statesmanship  on  the  part  of  Bhutan  to  have  played 
host  to  the  meetings  between  the  different  groups  of  Sri  Lanka. 

The  world  in  which  we  live  is  becoming  increasingly  dangerous. 
The  shadow  of  nuclear  destruction  hangs  over  all  of  us.  The 
International  Economic  System  is  in  disarray.  These  twin  pressures 
are  weighing  particularly  heavily  on  the  vulnerable  developing 
countries.  The  Non-Aligned  Movement  has  been  passionately 
pleading  with  the  nuclear  weapon  powers  and  with  the  economically 
strong  to  use  their  strength  with  wisdom. 

India,  with  five  other  nations,  recently  undertook  a  major  initiative 
on  disarmament.  While  the  primary  responsibility  for  reducing  and 
eliminating  nuclear  weapons  lies  with  countries  which  possess 
nuclear  weapons,  we  too  are  concerned  because  we  have  a  right  to 
live  and  this  right  will  be  jeopardised  by  a  nuclear  war.  The  Delhi 
Declaration  has  received  the  overwhelming  support  of  the 
international  community.  We  are  glad  that  Bhutan  has 
whole-heartedly  endorsed  it.  We  must  work  with  unremitting  energy 
to  achieve  the  objectives  of  the  Declaration,  so  that  we  can  preserve 
the  world  for  this  and  future  generations. 

The  Fortieth  Anniversary  of  the  United  Nations  provides  us  with 
an  opportunity  to  redouble  our  efforts  both  in  regard  to  nuclear 
weapons  and  in  regard  to  the  correction  of  the  growing  economic 
disparities  among  nations. 

Your  Majesty,  Mr.  Speaker,  Hon.  Members,  more  than  fifty  years 
ago,  when  we  were  still  struggling  for  freedom,  our  great  national 
poet,  Rabindranath  Tagore,  spoke  of  the  challenges  that  freedom 
brings  in  these  words: 

Pathways  of  Swaraj  (Independence)  are  difficult  to  traverse  and 
take  time.  Aspiration  and  emotion  must  be  there,  but  no  less 
must  study  and  thought  be  there  likewise.  The  economist  must 
think,  the  mechanic  must  labour  and  the  educationist  and 
statesman  teach  and  contrive.  In  a  world,  the  mind  of  the 
country  must  exert  itself  in  all  directions. 
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Exerting  ourselves  in  all  directions  is  indeed  the  only  choice  before 
us. 

In  concluding,  I  wish  to  recall  what  my  grandfather  had  said 
during  his  visit  here  in  1958: 

Some  may  think  that  since  India  is  a  great  and  powerful 
country  and  Bhutan  a  small  one,  the  former  might  wish  to 
exercise  pressure  on  Bhutan.  It  is,  therefore,  essential  that  I 
make  it  clear  to  you  that  our  only  wish  is  that  you  should 
remain  an  independent  country  choosing  your  own  way  of  life 
and  taking  the  path  of  progress  according  to  your  will.  At  the 
same  time,  we  should  live  with  mutual  goodwill.  We  are 
members  of  the  same  Himalayan  family  and  should  live  as 
friendly  neighbours  helping  each  other.  Freedom  of  both 
Bhutan  and  India  should  be  safeguarded  so  that  none  from 
outside  can  do  harm  to  it. 

What  can  I  add  to  these  words?  The  same  concerns  and  the  same 
sentiments  hold  true  today. 

Your  Majesty  had  said  in  Delhi  in  February  this  year:  “At  no 
point  of  time  in  history  has  the  relationship  between  India  and 
Bhutan  been  as  good  as  it  is  today.”  This  owes  a  great  deal  to  the 
efforts  Your  Majesty  has  made.  May  I  assure  you  that  it  will  be  my 
endeavour  likewise  to  do  everything  to  make  Indo-Bhutan  friendship 
ever  stronger  and  closer  in  the  years  to  come. 


India  and  Britain 

It  is  good  to  be  among  friends. 

I  believe  there  is  something  rather  special  about  our  meetings. 
There  is  a  sense  of  history  about  them — the  history  of  a  dialogue 
between  two  civilisations.  It  began  nearly  400  years  ago  when  you 
came  to  our  shores  to  trade  with  us.  The  dialogue  goes  on. 
Understanding  of  each  other’s  ways  has  grown.  On  both  sides,  there 
is  so  much,  so  very  much  to  remember,  and  to  treasure. 

That  is  how  Mahatma  Gandhi  and  Jawaharlal  Nehru  taught  us  to 
look  upon  our  historical  connection.  We  have  in  common  certain 
fundamental  values  and  ideas  which  constitute  the  essential  meaning 
of  our  relationship. 
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We  share  a  deep  and  unshakeable  commitment  to  freedom, 
human  dignity  and  social  justice.  Both  of  us  have  built  institutions 
through  which  men  and  women  actually  experience  these  values  in 
their  daily  lives.  Those  institutions  have  stood  the  test  of  time.  I  am 
proud  they  have  endured  in  my  country,  though  Cassandras  would 
have  had  us  believe  otherwise.  These  are  valuable  reference  points  of  a 
rich  and  complex  relationship.  They  provide  strong  framework  of 
co-operative  effort  for  our  mutual  benefit  and  for  the  welfare  of  the 
human  family  as  a  whole.  This,  I  should  think,  is  the  larger  vision  of 
what  Britain  and  India  are  doing  together.  In  our  own  separate 
ways,  we  are  looking  to  a  future  that  fits  in  with  what  the  best  among 
us  have  thought  and  dreamt  of  a  world  free  from  fear  and  want. 

On  one  disturbing  trend  of  the  contemporary  situation  you.  Prime 
Minister,  and  I  have  spoken  with  one  voice.  Both  of  us  have 
condemned  terrorism  in  unequivocal  terms.  Terrorism  is  a  threat  to 
democratic  societies.  It  is  the  very  negation  of  consent  on  which 
democracy  is  founded. 

In  India  we  have  dealt  with  terrorism  as  only  democratic  societies 
can,  by  not  allowing  the  terrorists  to  coerce  the  people  and  so 
prevent  them  from  expressing  their  free  will.  A  comprehensive 
political  approach  has  exposed  the  hollowness  of  their  base.  Now  it  is 
only  the  sustenance  provided  by  external  support  that  keeps  alive 
their  illusion.  We  do  not  permit  our  territory  to  be  misused  for 
destabilising  other  polities.  We  know  you  share  this  approach. 
Britain,  like  India,  has  suffered  much  from  terrorism.  For  me  this 
visit  is  a  welcome  occasion  to  renew  our  friendship  to  explore  new 
areas  of  common  interest  and  to  strengthen  existing  ones. 

Since  our  Independence,  Britain  has  helped  India  in  a  number  of 
ways  in  its  economic  development.  We  value  this  help.  India  is  now 
moving  into  an  exciting  new  phase  of  its  journey  towards  social  and 
economic  goals,  fashioned  by  Jawaharlal  Nehru  and  Indira  Gandhi. 
Our  fight  against  mass  poverty  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
technological  modernisation  of  our  agriculture  and  industry. 

Technologically,  the  world  is  changing  with  breath-taking  speed. 
Familiar  landmarks  are  vanishing.  New  patterns  of  working  and 
living  are  being  created.  India  seeks  to  apply  new  technologies  to 
human  ends,  for  ending  deprivation  and  for  building  a  just  society. 

Politically,  we  have  subscribed  to  several  common  objectives. 
India  has  worked  for  security,  peace  and  co-operation  through 
non-alignment.  Britain  has  looked  at  the  world  situation  differently, 
and  yet  pursued  the  same  goals.  We  have  found  that, 
notwithstanding  our  different  foreign  policy  perspectives,  we  could 
co-operate  in  multilateral  institutions  on  a  number  of  issues. 

Today,  there  is  a  new  urgency  to  strengthen  this  co-operation.  The 
multilateral  institutions  are  faced  with  an  unprecedented  situation. 
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In  a  period  of  crisis,  there  is  need  for  them  to  do  more  and  to  do  it 
equitably.  But  their  capacity  to  even  keep  doing  what  they  are  doing 
is  being  diminished.  We  expect  that  Britain,  with  its  strong  tradition 
of  international  co-operation,  will  help  reverse  the  erosion  of 
multilateralism. 

Our  common  concern  for  freedom  and  justice  lends  substance  to 
the  Commonwealth  to  which  we  belong  in  a  unique  association. 
The  Commonwealth  has  seen  turbulence  in  many  nations  as  they 
awakened  to  freedom.  It  has  given  them  a  helping  hand.  One  of  the 
central  issues  of  our  age  of  anxiety  is  that  of  freedom  and  human 
rights  in  South  Africa.  South  Africa  and  Namibia  symbolise  a  basic 
and  appalling  injustice.  In  South  Africa,  vast  masses  are  held  down 
in  conditions  of  unspeakable  brutality  and  denied  the  chance  to  lead 
fully  human  lives.  Their  colour  is  their  crime.  The  oppressors  of 
the  people  of  South  Africa  also  subject  the  people  of  Namibia  to 
intolerable  colonial  servitude.  These  intolerable  conditions  must  be 
ended,  and  soon. 

Prime  Minister,  co-operation  between  Britain  and  India  has 
embraced  education  and  culture.  The  idea  of  the  Festival  of  India 
first  took  shape  in  Britain.  The  Festival  brought  Indian  culture  to 
thousands  of  Britons.  It  communicated  to  an  average  Briton 
something  of  the  amazing  continuity  of  India’s  cultural  tradition.  I 
mention  the  event  because  I  know  the  great  personal  interest  you. 
Prime  Minister,  had  taken  in  the  Festival. 

A  couple  of  years  ago  Cambridge  University  instituted  some 
fellowships  for  Indian  students  in  the  name  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru, 
who  was  a  Cambridge  man.  I  am  delighted  because  I  followed  in  my 
grandfather’s  footsteps. 

Oxford  hasn’t  thought  of  it  yet.  Not  altogether  surprising.  You 
have,  no  doubt,  heard  what  Oxford  did  to  Max  Beerbohm.  In  his 
own  words  “I  was  modest,  good  humoured  boy,  it  is  Oxford  that  has 
made  me  insufferable.” 

But  of  course,  Oxford  is  far  kinder  to  women. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Britain,  this  beautiful  land  adorned  by 
‘Oak,  and  Ash  and  Thorn’,  has  played  host  to  ideas  that  have 
changed  the  world.  That  is  why  she  has  meant  so  much  to  so  many. 
Prime  Minister,  your  gracious  and  warm  welcome  to  me,  my  wife, 
and  members  of  my  delegation  represents  that  fine  tradition  of 
British  hospitality.  Allow  me  to  thank  you  for  it. 


London  Is  Historic  and  Beautiful 


Little  had  i  imagined,  when  I  spent  my  carefree  days  in  London, 
that  I  would  one  day  be  your  guest  in  this  magnificent  building. 
With  the  responsibility  of  Prime  Ministership  go  the  pleasures  of 
the  Lord  Mayor’s  luncheon. 

India  has  had  much  to  do  with  London.  For  years,  decisions 
relating  to  my  country  were  made  here.  There  are  innumerable 
families  in  London  and  elsewhere  in  Britain,  who  have  memories  of 
India.  Their  number  is  dwindling.  But  younger  Britons  from 
different  backgrounds  are  discovering  India  through  paintings  and 
music,  travel  and  fiction  aside.  I  don’t  mean  the  Press,  and  above  all 
through  that  great  art  form  of  our  time — the  television  serial. 

This  is  only  partly  due  to  nostalgia  for  the  Raj.  There  is  also  a 
genuine  interest  in  the  new  India.  In  the  imperial  days,  the  very 
sense  of  political  superiority  came  in  the  way  of  true  understanding. 
The  new  relationship  of  equality,  the  growth  of  communication  and 
the  mobility  of  ideas  have  helped  the  British  and  Indians  to  know 
more  about  each  other. 

Britain  may  be  an  island  but  London  has  never  been  insular. 
Today  both  are  the  home  of  peoples  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Yours  is  a  multiracial  society.  Each  of  these  groups  brings  to 
London  its  colour  and  its  cadence,  its  idiom  and  its  cuisine.  London 
is  historic,  beautiful,  lively. 

London  remains  an  important  economic  centre,  although  the 
nature  of  the  world  trade  has  undergone  major  changes.  In  the 
colonial  era  trade  was  largely  between  the  metropolitan  countries 
and  their  colonies — the  colonial  powers  exporting  industrial  goods 
and  taking  primary  products  from  the  colonies.  Today  we  are 
building  up  our  own  industries.  The  earlier  patterns  of  trade  have 
altered.  The  tied  markets  of  the  colonial  age  no  longer  obtain. 

In  35  years  of  planned  development,  we  have  transformed  India’s 
agriculture  and  laid  the  foundations  of  self-reliant  industrial 
development.  India  is  self-sufficient  in  food.  We  have  entered  a  new 
phase  of  growth  and  modernisation.  We  can  deal  with  the  world  on 
more  equal  terms  and  more  extensively.  We  have  welcomed 
investment  and  collaboration  in  areas  which  will  help  up  to  acquire 
and  upgrade  technology  and  lead  to  an  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  our  own  industrial  goods.  Today  we  seek  new  technology  in 
critical  sectors.  We  are  diversifying  our  production  and  trade.  Our 
options  have  increased. 
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In  the  old  days  our  two  countries  had  economic  intimacy,  but  we 
kept  a  distance.  There  was  not  much  mutuality  of  respect.  John 
Keay,  in  his  fascinating  Book  India  Discovered,  which  deals  with 
the  work  done  by  British  scholars  in  India,  remarks  that  Britain  gave 
much  less  money  to  Indian  studies  than  many  European  countries 
did.  Equality  provides  a  better  basis  for  mutual  knowledge.  I  am 
sure  there  are  enough  people  in  both  our  countries  who  would  wish 
to  strengthen  Indo-British  ties.  The  past  need  not  deter  us.  We  in 
India  have  long  ago  forgiven  you  for  ruling  over  us. 

As  the  American  poet  Robert  Frost  said: 

Forgive,  O  Lord,  my  little  jokes  on  thee 
And  ril  forgive  thy  great  big  one  on  me. 


Evolving  a  Better  World  Order 


How  WONDERFUL  TO  be  in  these  beautiful  islands!  People  come  to 
the  Bahamas  for  pleasure;  we  have  come  for  work.  Thank  you  for 
your  hospitality  which  makes  our  work  a  pleasure. 

Prime  Minister,  may  I  congratulate  you  on  taking  over  as 
Chairman  of  this  Conference,  and  for  your  kind  words  about  my 
mother. 

The  time  is  long  past  when  the  Commonwealth  had  to  define  and 
justify  itself.  Its  meetings  are  informal  but  the  intensity  of  its 
concerns  for  international  understanding  and  the  equality  and  dignity 
of  man  are  well  recognised,  as  in  the  role  of  the  Commonwealth  in 
the  process  of  decolonisation. 

All  gatherings  of  leaders  of  nations  today  have  three  principal 
concerns — the  challenge  of  world  poverty,  the  avoidance  of  a  nuclear 
war  and  the  elimination  of  racism.  Our  success  is  measured  to  the 
extent  we  have  contributed  to  these  three  tasks  which  together  will 
help  to  evolve  a  better  world  order. 

From  here  many  of  us  will  go  to  New  York  for  the  fortieth 
anniversary  of  the  United  Nations.  As  a  multilateral  organisation, 
the  Commonwealth  must  reinforce  and  develop  the  UN  system. 

The  world  economy  is  in  a  crippled  state.  The  international 
community  shows  neither  will  nor  vision  to  restore  it  to  health.  The 
future  is  being  determined  by  drift,  not  direction. 
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Developing  countries  are  not  the  only  ones  beset  by  problems. 
There  is  not  much  cheer  for  the  affluent  world  either.  They  are 
locked  in  a  low  growth,  high  unemployment  trap,  with  no  apparent 
escape.  Rising  protectionist  pressures  threaten  national  growth  and 
prosperity.  Financial  flows  to  developing  countries  are  being 
curtailed.  Development  is  being  chocked.  Hence  debts  bring  new 
dimensions  of  instability. 

Is  it  not  time  to  break  the  stalemete?  In  an  independent  world, 
global  problems  require  global  solution.  They  must  be  worked  out 
co-operatively  and  multilaterally. 

Indira  Gandhi,  who  chaired  the  last  CHOGM,  was  fond  of  saying 
that  the  world  belongs  to  all  of  us.  The  world  is  our  common 
possession.  It  is  the  duty  of  this  Commonwealth  of  Nations  to  play 
its  part  in  making  our  planet  a  more  humane  and  a  more  livable 
place  for  all  peoples. 

The  nuclear  age  has  entered  its  fifth  decade.  The  doctrine  of 
deterrence  has  failed  to  check  the  growth  of  stockpiles.  It  has  even 
promoted  the  notion  that  these  terrible  weapons  can  perhaps  be 
controlled  and  conventionalised.  Let  us  make  no  mistake;  there  can 
be  no  containing  them.  Even  a  limited  nuclear  war  will  cause 
limitless  disaster.  Security  can  be  obtained  only  from  a  bold 
agreement  to  do  away  with  nuclear  weapons.  General  Secretary 
Gorbachov  and  President  Reagan  are  meeting  next  month.  The 
Summit  will  be  crucial  for  an  earnest  process  of  substantial 
disarmament. 

We  speak  of  peace  in  the  world,  but  can  there  be  peace  without 
the  elimination  of  racism?  The  ruling  clique  of  Pretoria  is  waging 
war  against  the  people  of  South  Africa.  It  is  using  every  brutal 
weapon  in  its  armoury  to  subdue  and  humiliate  them.  The  outrage 
at  Sharpeville — can  we  forget  it?  The  bloodbath  at  Uitenhage — can 
we  forgive  it? 

Nelson  Mandela  languishes  in  prison,  his  body  wrecked  by  illness 
but  his  spirit  undaunted.  How  long  will  we  allow  that  great 
exemplar  of  freedom  to  be  held  in  chains?  Every  day  brings  a  new 
tale  of  inhumanity,  of  assault  on  men,  women  and  children  whose 
only  crime  is  their  colour  and  their  struggle  to  live  as  human  beings. 
Not  until  the  apartheid  regime  is  removed  will  the  people  in  South 
Africa  breathe  freedom.  How  much  longer  will  we  wait  for 
persuasion  to  work?  The  Pretoria  regime  is  impervious  to  reason. 
Champions  of  human  rights  collude  with  racism.  Let  not  the 
Commonwealth  be  charged  with  cowardice  in  action  and  bravery  in 
words.  The  Nassau  CHOGM  must  demand  comprehensive  and 
mandatory  sanctions.  The  question  cannot  be  deferred. 

_  4 

The  Commonwealth  and  the  United  Nations  had  resolved  that 
Namibia  be  free.  Years  have  passed  by.  Powerful  vested  interests 
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have  blocked  implementation.  The  Western  contact  group  is 
atrophied.  Namibia’s  bondage  continues.  There  is  no  end  to 
repression,  bloodshed  and  suffering. 

Pike  point  and  musket  butt, 
hot  splintered  courage,  bones 
cracked  with  bullet  shot, 
tipped  black  boot  in  my  belly,  and 
whip’s  uncurled  desire.  .  .  . 

Will  this  go  on  and  on?  We  shall  be  failing  ourselves  if  we  persist 
in  this  passivity. 


For  Peace  and  Human  Harmony 


T* HE  GOVERNMENT  AND  people  of  Cuba  have  done  a  singular  honour 
to  India  in  giving  the  Jose  Marti  award  to  Indira  Gandhi.  I  accept 
the  award  as  Indira  Gandhi’s  son  and  as  Prime  Minister  of  India. 

Jose  Marti  was  one  of  mankind’s  great  fighters  for  freedom.  His 
courage,  his  sacrifice  and  his  idealism  enabled  the  people  of  Cuba  to 
overthrow  Spanish  imperialism. 

Everyone  who  frees  his  country  is  a  liberator  of  humanity.  In 
India  during  our  own  struggle  for  independence  from  British 
imperialism  we  drew  strength  from  the  historical  figures  who  freed 
their  countries  from  foreign  rule.  Indira  Gandhi  has  described  how 
she  was  inspired  by  Joan  of  Arc,  Garibaldi  and  Simon  Bolivar. 
India’s  own  leaders  like  Mahatma  Gandhi,  Jawaharlal  Nehru  and 
Indira  Gandhi  herself  have  become  household  words  everywhere. 

Indira  Gandhi  had  high  admiration  for  the  Cuban  Revolution. 
Under  President  Castro’s  leadership  the  heroic  people  of  Cuba 
overthrew  an  unjust  and  exploitative  regime  and  ushered  in  a  new 
order.  Indira  Gandhi  had  looked  forward  to  visiting  Cuba  and 
greeting  President  Castro  in  his  home.  That  was  not  to  be. 

Indira  Gandhi  is  dead.  But  it  is  for  us  to  continue  her  unfinished 
mission.  She  worked  for  a  united  and  peaceful  India,  for  a  world 
free  of  injustice  and  exploitation.  She  worked  for  peace  and  human 
harmony.  We  in  India  are  determined  to  carry  forward  this  work. 

The  Jose  Marti  award  to  Indira  Gandhi  is  an  affirmation  that 
Cuba  and  India  will  be  together  in  the  fight  for  human  freedom, 
human  equality  and  international  peace. 

Once  again  I  thank  for  this  honour. 
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Combating  Apartheid 


I  HAVE  COME  here  from  a  meeting  of  the  Commonwealth  Heads  of 
Government  in  the  Bahamas.  Combating  apartheid  was  on  the  top 
of  our  agenda.  The  pain  and  the  passion  with  which  leaders  spoke 
at  that  meeting  are  still  echoing  in  my  ears. 

I  was  heartened  to  find  at  the  Commonwealth  Meeting  that 
nation  after  nation  made  common  cause  with  the  South  African 
people.  It  is  a  struggle  between  humanity  and  inhumanity.  It  is  a 
battle  between  freedom  and  oppression.  Governments  who 
genuinely  believe  in  human  equality  are  on  one  side.  The  Pretoria 
regime,  clinging  to  the  totally  untenable  and  discredited  doctrine  of 
apartheid,  on  the  other. 

Some  governments  had  believed  that  the  Pretoria  regime  could  be 
brought  round  through  persuasion.  Their  opposition  to 
sanctions  was  on  the  ground  that  they  would  be  ineffective,  not 
that  Pretoria  deserved  a  respite.  They  are  gradually  finding  out  that 
a  government  without  conscience  is  not  amenable  to  a  change  of 
heart.  There  is  no  alternative  to  the  removal  of  the  regime  and  the 
installation  of  a  government  based  on  racial  equality. 

The  Commonwealth  has  demonstrated  solidarity  with  the 
struggling  people  of  South  Africa.  It  has  called  for  dismantling  of  the 
detestable  apartheid  regime.  To  this  end  it  has  worked  out  a 
package  of  specific  measures  which  bind  all  its  members.  We  shall 
carefully  monitor  how  they  work.  We  hope  that  these  measures  will 
help  the  freedom  fighters  who  are  struggling  valiantly  to  end 
apartheid. 

The  people  of  South  Africa  are  capable  of  doing  that  on  their 
o\^n.  But  the  regime  has  amassed  such  vast  military  power  that  the 
people,  unaided,  will  have  to  fight  a  long  battle.  Our  duty  is  to 
shorten  the  battle  and  save  lives  and  avoidable  agony.  But  let  us  not 
underestimate  the  regime’s  brazenness.  Did  it  not,  only  last  week, 
execute  Benjamin  Moloise,  mocking  international  opinion?  Does  it 
not  continue  to  hold  Nelson  Mandela  in  prison,  defying  the  pleas 
and  protests  of  an  anguished  world? 

The  people’s  organisations  in  South  Africa  have  shown  exemplary 
courage.  Barring  a  handful  of  collaborators,  they  have  spumed 
enticing  offers  from  the  regime.  There  is  “no  easy  walk  to  freedom”. 

South  Africa  compounds  the  guilt  of  apartheid  by  the  crime  of 
aggression  against  her  neighbours  and  by  the  illegal  occupation  of 
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Namibia.  The  Security  Council  has  unanimously  agreed  on  steps  to 
vacate  that  colonialism  and  end  that  aggression.  The  countries 
which  have  so  far  temporised  in  enforcing  the  resolution  should 
know  the  damage  to  their  credibility.  They  must  now  come  out  on 
the  side  of  positive  and  effective  action. 

Many  nations  have  imposed  economic  sanctions  unilaterally 
against  racist  Pretoria.  India  was  the  first  to  do  so  forty  years  ago. 
But  the  maximum  effect  on  South  Africa.  It  is  upto  them  to  show 
how  else  they  plan  to  change  the  Government  in  South  Africa  and 
usher  in  the  rule  of  law  and  equality  there. 

As  Indira  Gandhi  had  declared: 

“The  idea  of  freedom  cannot  be  stamped  out.  Some  spark  will 
persist  to  burst  into  flame,  somewhere,  sometime  to  light  the  way 
and  illumine  hearts  and  ultimately  lead  to  success.  Neither  colour 
nor  caste  nor  sex  makes  one  person  superior  or  inferior.  No  matter 
what  laws  South  Africa  devises  for  itself,  history  cannot  be  denied, 
nor  will  the  inexorable  march  of  the  future  be  halted.  Apartheid 
cannot  survive.” 

We  have  gathered  here  to  pledge  our  support  to  Nelson  Mandela 
and  to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men,  women  and  children  of 
South  Africa,  who,  through  their  suffering,  are  upholding  our 
collective  cause.  Their  victory  will  be  our  victory. 

I  give  my  good  wishes  to  the  work  of  the  Special  Committee 
against  Apartheid,  which  has  done  so  much  to  bring  the  South 
African  people’s  heroism  to  the  world’s  notice. 


India  and  the  World 


It  is  an  honour  to  be  at  Columbia.  I  recall  that  my  grandfather 
and  my  mother  also  had  the  privilege  of  speaking  here. 

You  know  better  than  I  do  how  university  audiences  react  to 
politicians  who,  all  too  often,  have  fhat  endearing  habit  of  taking 
themselves  too  seriously.  I  know  how  I  reacted  when  I  was  at 
college.  You  can’t  be  all  that  different.  So  it  was  not  a  desire  to 
communicate  to  you  some  profound  truth  that  prompted  me  to 
accept  the  very  kind  invitation  to  be  with  you  this  afternoon.  As  an 
eminent  philosopher  of  our  time  once  dryly  observed,  there  is  no 
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a  priori  reason  for  supposing  that  the  truth,  when  it  is  discovered,  will 
prove  interesting.  It  was  rather  to  share  with  you  point  of  view 
about  India,  and  about  the  world. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru  spoke  here  in  the  early  years  of  Indian 
independence  about  what  freedom  meant  to  India  and  what  India’s 
freedom  meant  to  the  world.  I  want  to  share  with  you  today  some 
thoughts  on  what  we  have  done  with  that  freedom  and  what  a 
changing  India  means  to  a  changing  world.  I  hope  that  what  I 
might  say  will  contribute  to  the  objective  of  the  founder  of  this 
lecture,  who  wanted  greater  understanding  and  trust  among  the 
world’s  peoples. 

There  are  times  of  trust  and  confidence  and  ages  of  suspicion 
and  anxiety.  Ours  is  an  age  of  suspicion  and  anxiety,  an  age  in 
which  enormous  military  power  provides  to  sense  of  safety,  in  which 
wealth  of  unprecedented  scale  brings  little  contentment,  in  which 
unparalleled  means  of  entertainment  do  not  seem  to  yield  simple 
joy.  Mountains  of  grain  and  butter  grow;  yet  elsewhere  thousands  of 
mothers  starve  and  are  forced  to  let  their  children  go  unfed.  I  am 
reminded  of  the  opening  passage  of  The  tale  of  two  cities  about  the 
best  of  times  also  being  the  worst  of  times. 

The  paradoxes  of  our  age  are  less  inexcusable  than  ever  before.  In 
the  past,  the  shocking  contrasts  between  opulence  and  destitution 
were  a  theme  for  philosophers,  for  we  lacked  the  means  of  feeding 
and  housing  the  hungry  and  the  shelterless  millions.  Science  has 
made  it  possible  that  no  one  need  starve  anywhere  in  the  world. 
Modern  communication  ensures  that  what  happens  in  any  part  of 
the  world  will  become  instantly  known  to  anyone  at  the  touch  of  a 
button  on  his  T.V.  set.  The  world  by  your  fireside  is  no  longer  a 
metaphor — it  is  a  reality.  We  can  see,  but  do  not  understand,  the 
depth  of  despair  of  a  child  in  a  remote  corner  of  Africa,  looking  at 
food  with  uncomprehending  eyes.  Youngsters  know  better  what  it 
means  to  be  that  child. 

India  does  not  want  to  add  to  the  world’s  anxieties  and  suspicions 
but  to  reduce  them.  By  solving  our  problems,  we  solve  the  problems 
of  a  sixth  of  humanity.  If  we  are  stable,  the  world  is  that  much  more 
stable.  We  have  developed,  through  our  ancient  insights  and  more 
recent  exertions,  some  ideas  which  could  add  to  trust  and  stability. 
Mahatma  Gandhi’s  non-violence  and  Jawaharlal  Nehru’s 
non-alignment  are  two  such. 

There  are  well-known  American  experts  on  India;  but  Indian 
history  is  not  known  well  to  Americans.  We  have  not  been  part  of 
each  other’s  historical  consciousness.  It  is  only  in  the  last  40  years 
that  we  have  really  had  any  interaction  at  all.  Before  that,  the 
images  of  India  were  those  transmitted  by  the  British.  There  was,  on 
the  one  hand,  a  romanticised  portrait  of  princes  and  ascetics;  on  the 
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Other  hand,  a  harsh  one  of  strange  practices,  and  of  poverty,  of  heat 
and  dust.  The  Festival  of  India  should  change  these  stereotypes  to 
some  extent.  But  ignorance  and  misconceptions  might  persist. 

A  lecture,  a  book,  a  lifetime  is  not  enough  to  give  an  idea  of 
India.  We  must  resist  the  temptation  of  capsule  history,  that 
remarkable  intellectual  feat  of  modern  journalism  which  promises  to 
tell  us  everything  over  a  cup  of  coffee.  There  is  so  much  to  India — its 
many  languages,  religions,  castes,  regional  cultures,  music,  dance 
and,  above  all,  the  philosophical  quest  of  the  Indian  mind. 

We  have  seen  much  in  the  long  history  of  our  civilisation,  older 
than  Greece’s  and  contemporaneous  with  those  of  ancient  Egypt 
and  China — the  rise  and  fall  of  dynasties,  kingdoms  and  empires, 
the  migrations  of  a  succession  of  races  that  made  India  their  home, 
the  birth  of  Buddhism  and  other  religions,  the  daring  speculations 
in  science  and  philosophy,  the  great  encounter  of  Hinduism  and 
Islam  which  enriched  our  heritage,  the  advent  of  imperialism,  the 
disintegration  of  indigenous  industry,  arts  and  crafts,  the  renaissance 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  long  struggle  for  freedom,  the  passing 
of  the  age  of  colonialism  and  the  beginning  of  modern  India. 

Long  before  your  own  celebrated  experience  of  building  a  common 
nationhood  out  of  diverse  nationalities  and  cultures,  India  had 
embarked  on  its  fruitful  quest  for  the  meaning  of  diversity.  Our 
inspiration  was  philosophical,  not  political.  We  sought  the 
underlying  unity  behind  separate  phenomena. 

Through  a  myriad  changes  and  mutations,  the  idea  that  in  some 
basic  sense  India  is  one,  has  survived.  Religious  faith  alone  could  not 
have  been  the  foundation  of  modern  nationalism,  as  students  of 
European  history  know.  The  powerful  notion  of  a  common  historical 
destiny  has  pervaded  Indian  consciousness  from  the  earliest  times. 
This  ancient  striving  acquired,  in  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
chapters  of  our  history,  the  modern  political  idiom  of  nationalism  in 
the  course  of  our  struggle  against  British  imperialism.  Today  the 
ancient  tree  is  young  enough  to  put  out  new  shoots. 

The  miracle  is  that  this  mass  of  humanity,  larger  than  the 
combined  populations  of  Africa  and  South  America,  has  organised 
itself  in  our  times  into  a  single  political  entity.  India  has  fashioned 
for  itself  a  democratic  system  with  universal  adult  suffrage,  free 
elections,  a  representative  government,  rule  of  law,  an  independent 
judiciary,  fundamental  rights,  freedom  of  the  Press,  and  freedom  of 
assembly.  The  comjnon  phrase  about  India  being  the  “largest 
democracy  of  the  world”  does  not  adequately  convey  the 
tremendous  faith  and  energy  which  the  people  of  India  have 
invested  in  this  political  experiment  under  the  inspiration  of 
Mahatma  Gandhi,  Jawaharlal  Nehru  and  Indira  Gandhi. 
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In  spite  of  poverty  and  illiteracy,  there  is  continual  and  substantial 
participation  of  the  people  in  the  democratic  process.  They  value 
their  right  to  make  and  unmake  governments.  Their  voting 
behaviour  is  remarkable  for  its  sturdy  independence  and 
sophistication.  We  often  see  them  vote  one  way  in  a  State  and  in 
another  for  the  national  Parliament.  No  political  party  or  politician 
can  take  any  constituency  for  granted. 

As  a  large  and  diverse  nation,  it  was  natural  for  us  to  choose  a 
constitutional  framework  in  which  power  is  shared  between  the 
Central  government  and  constituent  States.  Yours  is  a  Federal 
Constitution  created  by  States  coming  together  in  a  Union.  The 
process  was  reversed  in  India.  The  nation  arose  first  and  powers 
were  devoluted  on  the  States  through  a  constitutional  arrangement. 
As  the  United  States  knows  too  well,  the  pulls  and  pressures  of 
states’  rights  versus  central  authority  are  bound  to  be  a  continuing 
part  of  national  politics.  The  fast  moving  world  makes  many 
demands,  and  tests  the  capacity  of  a  system  to  respond.  Tocqueville 
marvelled  at  your  nation’s  ingenuity  in  overcoming  the  problems 
that  your  Constitution  creates.  Washington  today  enjoys  powers 
undreamt  of  by  your  founding  fathers.  You  have  devised  political 
mechanisms  to  meet  demands  and  challenges  as  they  have  arisen. 
We  in  India  have  also  done  so. 

The  people  of  India  have  a  pluralistic  mind  which,  apart  from 
accepting  difference,  has  harmonised  local  and  larger  loyalties.  Our 
Constitution  makes  provision  for  our  diversity  and  yet  is  conscious  of 
the  need  for  this  ancient  and  sprawling  land  to  have  a  strong  and 
cohesive  national  government.  Local  movements  develop  but  find 
solutions  within  the  constitutional  framework. 

In  India,  there  is  no  direct  or  hidden  domination  of  any  single 
ethnic  or  religious  group.  Nor  do  any  of  the  smaller  groups  suffer 
from  disabilities.  Cultural  diversity  is  regarded  as  a  natural  condition 
to  be  respected  and  safeguarded.  We  are  consciously  preserving  the 
traditional  characteristics  of  our  regional  cultures.  No  group  faces 
the  prospect  of  being  froced  into  any  fixed  mould.  No  group 
experiences  the  feeling  that  its  safety  and  progress  will  be  promoted 
only  by  casting  off  its  cultural  or  other  identity  and  getting  itself 
‘assimilated’  into  some  larger  whole. 

Besides  opting  for  a  system  of  representative  government,  we  also 
adopted  the  path  of  economic  and  social  change  through  consent. 
Ours  is  an  experiment  of  development  with  democracy.  This  has 
succeeded  in  lifting  the  standards  of  living  of  our  people  while 
laying  the  foundations  of  a  modern  industrial  economy.  The  life 
span  of  the  average  Indian  has  lengthened  by  twenty  years.  The 
agricultural  base  has  been  greatly  strengthened.  India  is  today 
self-sufficient  in  grains,  surpluses  are  emerging,  which  will  enable  us 
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to  improve  our  nutritional  levels,  and  even  perhaps  export.  Our 
industrial  base  has  grown  and  matured  in  scale  and  in  the  diversity 
of  production. 

I  recall  that  only  a  decade  ago  doubts  were  widespread  whether  a 
democratic,  and  therefore  ‘soft’  polity,  could  at  all  gear  itself  to  the 
herculean  tasks  of  bringing  about  development.  We  are  happy  to 
find  that  India’s  agricultural  performance  and  economic 
management  are  now  being  praised. 

I  spoke  of  India’s  efforts  to  reduce  tensions.  They  have  to  be 
judged  not  only  by  what  we  do  to  solve  the  problems  of  our  own 
people,  but  also  by  India’s  world  view. 

From  the  beginning  of  time  we  have  been  taught  to  regard 
mankind  as  one  family.  During  our  struggle  for  independence, 
Mahatma  Gandhi  declared:  ‘I  can  keep  India  intact  and  its  freedom 
intact  only  if  I  have  goodwill  towards  the  whole  of  the  human 
family,  and  not  merely  for  the  human  family  which  inhabits  this 
little  spot  of  earth  called  India.’ 

There  were  ages  in  India’s  long  history  when  its  religion,  its  arts 
and  the  products  of  its  industry  found  their  way  to  many  part  of 
the  world.  But  even  in  those  days,  India  was  not  known  for 
expansionism.  Later,  under  colonial  rule,  India’s  links  with  the 
outside  world  were  cut,  and  a  theory  grew  up  of  India’s  negativism. 
Mahatma  Gandhi’s  non-violence  showed  how  assertive  the  people  of 
India  could  be  even  when  shorn  of  political  and  economic  power. 

Mahatma  Gandhi’s  non-violence  puzzled  and  annoyed  many. 
Winston  Churchill  put  it  down  as  the  eccentricities  of  a  ‘naked 
fakir’.  Today  that  eccentricity  has  come  to  be  recognised  more  and 
more  as  the  only  way  by  which  nations  can  live  together  and  resolve 
their  conflicts.  Non-violence  is  not  a  weapon  for  the  weak.  Modern 
technology  has  generated  limitless  possibilities  of  violence  which 
requires  wholly  new  patterns  of  thinking.  Mankind  can  survive  only 
by  purging  its  political  thinking  of  violence  and  all  that  it  stands  for. 
T^e  compulsions  of  our  times  call  for  a  synthesis  between  science 
and  spirituality.  That  is  the  Copernican  revolution  that  needs  to  be 
achieved  in  international  relations. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru,  who  understood  the  political  power  of 
non-violence,  perceived  that  it  would  also  be  the  right  path  for  India 
and  other  newly  free  countries  to  follow  in  a  world  where  aggressive 
blocs  were  ranged  against  each  other.  This  was  non-alignment,  an 
assertion  of  independence  in  thought  and  action.  Jawaharlal  Nehru’s 
non-alignment  is  not  a  dogma  of  neutrality  or  of  learning  one  way 
instead  of  another.  It  is  an  urbane  voice  suggesting  that  societies 
will  differ  in  the  manner  in  which  they  tackle  some  of  the 
fundamental  problems  of  organised  social  existence.  The  world 
cannot  be  made  in  the  image  of  a  particular  gospel.  We  insist  on 
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discovering  our  own  truth  rather  than  rely  on  a  revealed  text.  That  is 
the  basis  of  our  non-alignment.  We  may  have  made  mistakes,  but 
we  have  never  faltered  in  our  basic  commitment  to  the  vision  of 
peaceful  co-existence  of  nations  guided  by  different  philosophies  of 
social  action.  What  we  have  worked  for  is  to  extend  the  concepts  of 
democracy  to  the  field  of  relationship  between  nations.  We  have 
been  made  to  suffer  for  our  stubborn  independence,  but  we  have 
not  permitted  that  to  breed  bitterness  or  hatred. 

It  has  been  our  good  fortune  to  inherit  from  the  generation  of 
freedom  fighters  and  modernisers  the  legacy  of  functioning 
democratic  institutions  and  a  strong  economic  base.  The  task  of  my 
generation  is  to  build  the  India  of  the  future. 

What,  you  may  ask,  will  this  India  be?  I  see  an  India  firmly 
rooted  in  her  traditions  and  yet  reaching  out  to  the  promise  of  new 
scientific  knowledge.  I  see  an  India  whose  diversity  is  constantly 
enriched  even  as  her  unity  is  strengthened.  I  see  an  India  entering 
the  twenty-first  century  free  of  the  bondage  of  poverty,  and  taking 
her  rightful  place  as  one  of  the  world’s  major  industrial  economies. 

This  will  be  a  new  and  exciting  phase  in  our  development  effort. 
Some  of  it  will  be  based  on  a  continuation  and  reinforcement  of 
processes  that  are  already  in  motion  as  in  agriculture.  There  is  great 
scope  for  further  modernisation  of  Indian  agriculture,  as  many  areas 
have  yet  to  benefit  from  new  agricultural  technologies  and  practices. 
The  geographical  frontiers  of  the  ‘green  revolution’  have  to  be 
steadily  pushed  outward,  extending  the  benefits  of  high  yields  to 
larger  and  larger  areas.  In  agriculture  we  have  seen  the  future  and  it 
works. 

We  have  already  made  substantial  progress  in  lifting  large  masses 
of  our  people  above  the  line  of  minimum  need.  Our  first  priority  in 
the  years  ahead  will  be  to  complete  this  task  so  that  before  the  end 
of  this  century,  poverty,  as  we  have  known  it,  will  be  a  thing  of  the 
past.  Every  village  in  India  will  be  electrified,  assured  of  clean 
drinking  water  and  adequate  health  services.  Our  family  planning 
programmes  will  have  covered  the  entire  population,  and  population 
growth,  which  in  the  past  has  eaten  up  much  of  the  growth  in 
production,  will  have  been  brought  down  to  almost  one  per  cent. 

In  industry,  we  face  somewhat  different  challenges.  Our  industrial 
base  is  even  now  impressive  in  terms  of  the  range  of  its  products  and 
the  level  of  technological  sophistication  in  many  fields.  Yet  much  of 
Indian  industry  suffers  from  high  costs  and,  in  many  areas,  low 
quality.  These  problems  are  by  no  means  unusual,  or  even 
unexpected.  Similar  problems  arose  in  the  first  phase  of 
industrialisation  in  some  of  today’s  leading  industrial  nations.  They 
can  and  will  be  remedied. 
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Indian  industry  needs  to  be  modernised  and  made  more 
competitive.  This  involves  all-out  encouragement  to  the  talents  of 
innovation.  There  must  be  a  major  effort  at  upgrading  our 
performance  with  greater  openness  to  modern  technology.  Greater 
domestic  competition  will  create  pressure  to  cut  costs,  increase 
efficiency  and  improve  quality.  Exposure  to  foreign  competition  will 
make  Indian  industry  more  competitive  internationally. 

Such  changes  cannot  be  sudden.  They  must  be  gradual  and 
selective.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Indian  industry  has  reached  a  level  of 
maturity  where  it  can  respond  positively. 

Perhaps  the  most  exciting  challenge  in  the  years  ahead  is  how  to 
make  full  use  of  India’s  tremendous  human  resources  which  are  her 
most  precious  asset.  We  have  a  pool  of  scientific,  technological  and 
managerial  skills  unmatched  in  any  developing  country.  The  best  of 
our  scientists  trained  in  our  universities  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  leading  centres  of  research  of  the  world.  We  have 
not  made  sufficient  use  of  this  great  potential  for  technological  and 
economic  development.  India’s  scientists  and  technologists  can  play 
a  much  larger  role  in  building  the  India  of  the  future.  We  are 
finding  ways  to  enable  them  to  do  this  effectively. 

I  said  earlier  that  this  will  be  a  new  and  exciting  phase  in  India’s 
economic  development.  Yet  I  see  it  as  a  logical  evolution  of  the 
process  of  development  that  was  set  in  motion  with  our 
independence  in  the  middle  of  the  century.  And  when  historians 
look  back  on  this  period,  they  will  say  that  in  this  half  a  century, 
India  was  transformed  from  a  stagnant  colonial  economy,  beset  with 
age-old  poverty  and  a  feudal  social  structure,  into  a  tested,  vigorous 
democracy  with  a  dynamic  modern  economy. 

It  will  always  be  relevant  to  ask  whether  we  could  have  done 
things  differently,  and  whether  progress  would  not  have  been  a  little 
faster  had  we  done  this  or  that.  But  development  processes  are  not 
mechanical  processes  which  can  be  controlled  by  engineering 
blueprints.  They  are  organic  processes  of  growth,  change  and 
transformation  which  are  unique  to  the  social  and  historical  context 
in  which  they  take  place.  Every  country’s  path  to  economic 
development  cannot  be  the  same,  and  India’s  when  the  record  is 
complete,  will  be  unique. 

Social  change  disturbs  old  attitudes  and  introduces  new  ones. 
With  the  idea  of  equality  gaining  hold,  the  old  hierarchies  of  caste 
are  on  the  wane.  New  technology  is  promoting  a  new  outlook 
towards  work  and  a  new  dynamism,  unknown  in  the  older  India. 
Social  mobility  is  changing  the  structure  of  the  family.  Our  system 
will  overcome  these  new  challenges.  The  roots  of  the  Indian 
civilisation  are  deep.  India  will  not  lose  its  identity. 
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Jawaharlal  Nehru,  who  thought  deeply  about  the  problems  of 
continuity  and  change,  as  a  man  of  action  no  less  than  as  a  man  of 
contemplation,  had  this  to  say: 

“National  progress  can  neither  lie  in  the  repetition  of  the  past  nor 
in  its  denial.  New  patterns  must  inevitably  be  adopted  but  they 
must  be  integrated  with  the  old.  Sometimes  the  new,  though  very 
different,  appears  in  terms  of  pre-existing  patterns,  and  thus  creates 
a  feeling  of  a  continuing  development  from  the  past,  a  link  in  the 
long  chain  of  the  history  of  the  race.  Indian  history  is  a  striking 
record  of  changes  introduced  in  this  way,  a  continuous  adaptation  of 
old  ideas  to  a  changing  environment,  of  old  patterns  to  new.” 

Our  endeavours  will  succeed  only  if  we  help  the  world  to  cope 
with  the  tensions  of  our  times.  A  widely  accepted  view  is  that 
confrontation  between  the  East  and  the  West  is  due  to  their  different 
ideologies.  This  theological  doctrine  is  the  great  conditioner  of  our 
age.  If  you  look  back,  the  whole  approach  is  not  so  very  different 
from  the  time  when  one  went  to  war  because  one  considered  that 
his  way  of  worshipping  his  god  was  doubtless  superior  to  the  other 
man’s,  who  had  to  be  rescued  from  error. 

Yesterday’s  certitudes  are  beginning  to  look  shop-soiled.  People 
are  now  talking  of  convergence,  as  if  that  were  somehow  a  vindication 
of  one’s  own  faith.  But  new  problems  are  arising.  Old  theories  have 
no  solutions.  We  have  to  question  our  assumptions  about  the  nature 
of  man.  Will  he  fulfil  himself  by  calculating  or  will  he  learn  to  relate 
himself  to  other  men,  to  nature,  to  life  as  a  whole?  I  wonder. 

What  we  need  is  the  capacity  perpetually  to  ask  questions  about 
the  wherefore  of  life,  somewhat  in  the  spirit  of  the  hymn  of  creation 
in  our  3000  year  old  book,  the  Rig  Veda: 

After  all,  who  knows,  and  who  can  say 
Whence  it  all  came,  and  how  creation  happened? 

The  gods  themselves  are  later  than  creation. 

So  who  knows  truly  whence  it  has  arisen? . 

He  who  surveys  it  all  from  the  highest  heaven. 

He  knows — or  may  be  even  He  does  not  know. 


Disarmament  and  World  Peace 


What  can  i  tell  you  about  India  which  the  media  have  not  told 
you  already  and  on  which  some  of  you  have  not  written 
authoritatively?  There  are  so  many  experts  here,  which  makes  my 
task  of  speaking  about  India’s  policies  more  difficult. 

Like  any  other  nation’s,  India’s  policies,  domestic  and  foreign,  are 
shaped  by  certain  fundamental  factors.  What  are  these  factors?  Our 
geographical  situation,  our  size,  the  diversity  of  our  population,  our 
history,  our  innumerable  collective  experiences  and  memories,  our 
struggle  under  Mahatma  Gandhi’s  leadership  against  colonialism, 
and,  finally  the  nature  of  the  Indian  State  bequeathed  to  us  by 
Jawaharlal  Nehru  and  his  colleagues. 

Out  of  a  colonial  past,  India  has  emerged  a  strong  and  stable 
nation.  We  have  had  our  share  of  crises  since  Independence — attacks 
from  across  our  borders,  the  assassination  of  our  leaders,  Mahatma 
Gandhi  and  Indira  Gandhi,  and  secessionist  and  subversive 
movements.  Each  internal  crisis,  each  external  threat,  has  brought 
forth  new  forces  of  renewal.  The  Republic  has  emerged  more  united 
and  stronger. 

Our  democracy  is  vigorous,  lively  and  noisy,  as  all  great 
democracies  are.  It  has  sent  down  deep  roots.  Ours  is  a  politics  of 
conciliation,  not  of  confrontation.  We  solve  problems  through  the 
ballot  and  across  the  table.  Many  of  you  will  recall  learned  theses  in 
the  mid- ’sixties  predicting  the  imminent  demise  of  India  as  a  nation. 
India  seems  continually  to  baffle  critics  and  disprove  Cassandras. 

The  main  strength  of  the  Indian  people  comes  from  their  cultural 
heritage.  The  epic  struggle  for  freedom  gave  it  a  new  surge  and 
direction,  which  led  to  the  creation  of  a  democratic  nation-state.  The 
people  participate  extensively  and  decisively  in  the  political  process. 
They  are  today  putting  all  their  faith  into  building  a  new  India. 

After  Independence,  our  most  important  task  was  to  build  a  new 
social  and  economic  order.  We  set  about  changing  the  colonial 
framework,  which  had  bred  stagnation  and  poverty.  We  took  up 
basic  structural  reforms  and  initiated  the  process  of  growth  and 
development,  based  on  modern  science  and  technology.  After  three 
decades  of  development  through  planning,  our  national  economy 
has  undergone  a  remarkable  transformation.  India’s  agriculture  is 
acknowledged  today  as  a  success  story.  We  have  completed  laying 
the  foundations  of  self-reliance  in  industrialisation.  These  policies 
have  been  vindicated  by  the  resilience  and  dynamism  which  our 
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economy  has  shown  in  the  past  ten  years  in  the  face  of  an  extremely 
difficult  external  environment.  Many  countries  experienced 
dislocation  and  disruption  in  the  same  period  whereas  the  Indian 
economy  has  gone  from  strength  to  strength. 

The  main  objective  of  the  planning  process  in  India  has 
throughout  been  the  ending  of  mass  poverty.  We  have  still  to  cover  a 
long  distance  but  the  change  is  there  for  everybody  to  see.  Incomes 
and  consumption  levels  of  the  poor  have  risen  steadily.  We  have 
emphasised  growth  with  social  justice.  We  have  not  depended  upon 
the  trickle-down  theory  of  growth.  We  have  launched  special 
anti-poverty  programmes  which  provide  productive  employment  to 
the  landless  small  and  marginal  farmers,  village  artisans  and  women. 

Our  very  success  in  building  a  sound  technological  infrastructure 
now  enables  us  to  absorb  and  integrate  advanced  technology.  We 
shall  acquire  whatever  makes  our  economy  more  modern  and 
competitive.  We  are  streamlining  both  our  administrative  procedures 
and  our  methods  of  training.  Human  resource  development  is 
high  on  my  list  of  priorities. 

The  basic  features  of  our  foreign  policy  are  logical  outcome  of 
our  own  experiences,  needs  and  aspirations.  We  have  known  the 
pain  and  humiliation  of  colonialism,  as  well  as  the  joy  of  liberation. 
It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  we  have  consistently  stood  with  the 
oppressed  peoples  in  their  struggle  to  shape  their  own  destinies  in 
freedom.  Rapid  economic  development  is  the  overriding  goal  of  our 
domestic  economic  policies.  We  are,  therefore,  in  the  forefront  of  the 
international  movement  to  create  a  more  equitable  world  economic 
order,  in  which  the  developing  countries  will  have  a  larger  say. 
Knowing  the  importance  of  coexistence  for  our  own  national 
strength,  we  are  for  coexistence  in  the  family  of  nations  as  well. 
Schooled  in  the  Gandhi-Nehru  ethos,  we  believe  that  there  is  a 
peaceful  answer  to  every  problem.  India  will  not  be  a  camp  follower. 
We  therefore  affirm  the  principles  of  non-alignment,  which  allow  all 
countries  to  retain  true  independence  in  their  international  relations. 

Non-alignment  has  been  our  response  to  the  dangerous  divisions 
that  developed  after  the  second  world  war.  It  is  rooted  in  our  belief 
that  the  world  is  and  has  to  be  many-hued.  It  is  an  assertion  of  our 
right  to  look  at  the  world  the  way  we  see  it.  We  do  not  think  there  is 
one  and  only  one  infallible  path  which  all  must  follow. 

Non-alignment,  however,  is  not  a  mere  affirmation  of  an 
independent  outlook.  It  carries  an  obligation  to  co-operate.  It 
projects  a  new  method  of  nations  working  together  on  the  basis  of 
mutual  respect  and  equality.  It  visualises  a  world  order  in  which 
differences  need  not  become  permanent  antagonisms. 
Inter-dependence  is  the  core  of  the  logic  of  non-alignment. 
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Many  will  recall  the  time  when  non-alignment  did  not  find 
acceptance  in  this  country.  You  had  leaders  who  knew  what  was 
right  for  us.  To  them  Jawaharlal  Nehru  was  a  moral  fumbler, 
consorting  with  communism.  That  view  of  non-alignment, 
fortunately,  is  now  not  so  widespread  in  America.  President 
Reagan’s  warm  reference  to  non-alignment  when  we  met  in  the 
White  House  earlier  this  year  was  most  welcome. 

Even  now,  however,  there  is  much  unhappiness  against  India’s 
supposed  habit  of  voting  against  the  US.  If  our  voting  pattern  is 
analysed,  it  will  be  found  that  we  have  stood  on  principle  and  on  the 
merits  of  each  issue.  To  refresh  short  memories,  it  may  be  worth 
recalling  our  voting  record  on  the  Chinese  representation  in  the  UN, 
and  on  the  independence  of  so  many  colonial  territories.  We 
supported  the  right  of  the  People’s  Republic  of  China  even  when  our 
relations  with  China  were  troubled.  Cherishing  Mahatma  Gandhi’s 
struggle  against  South  African  racism,  we  cannot  approve  of  a 
regime  which  swears  by  colour  and  crushes  its  people.  We  need 
make  no  apologies  for  the  passion  with  which  we  abhor  racism  and 
oppose  oppression.  I  am  sure  there  are  many  in  your  country  who, 
with  hindsight,  recognise  the  validity  of  our  positions. 

India  values  its  friendship  with  the  United  States.  The  vision  and 
eloquence  of  your  founding  fathers  stirred  us  deeply.  We  welcomed 
the  world  view  of  Presidents  Wilson  and  Roosevelt,  and  their  role  in 
establishing  an  international  system. 

One  of  your  Presidents  told  my  mother:  “The  trouble  about  India 
is  that  you  don’t  listen  to  us.”  The  trouble  with  us  is  that  we  think 
for  ourselves.  But  differences  in  perception  should  not  come  in  the 
way  of  friendship  between  two  democracies. 

America  has  helped  our  development  efforts  in  many  ways.  We 
appreciate  the  assistance  you  gave  us  in  the  form  of  grain  before  we 
achieved  self-sufficiency.  We  have  also  benefitted  from  a  flow  of 
technology  from  the  US  in  several  critical  areas. 

We  want  America  to  recognise  that  it  is  natural  for  India  to  see 
the  world  from  its  own  vantage  point.  Also  to  understand  that  one 
friendship  need  not  be  at  the  cost  of  another.  We  should  like 
America’s  enormous  intellectual  vigour  and  material  power  to  be 
used  on  behalf  of  world  peace  and  development. 

India’s  close  and  friendly  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  have 
developed  on  the  basis  that  they  do  not  require  India  to  give  up  its 
foreign  policy  of  non-alignment.  They  have  been  built  on  the 
foundations  of  mutual  benefit,  mutual  respect  and  equality.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  stood  by  us  in  times  of  national  crisis.  It  has 
helped  us  in  building  our  basic  industries.  The  trade  between  us  has 
worked  to  the  advantage  of  both  countries.  And  yet  our  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  have  not  come  in  the  way  of  our  developing  friendly 
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relations  with  other  countries.  Friendship  and  trust  are  not  made 
overnight.  They  need  to  be  nurtured  over  a  period  of  time. 
Non-alignment  cannot  be  judged  by  the  yardstick  of  equidistance. 

The  South  Asian  and  Indian  Ocean  region  has  its  own  tensions, 
suspicions  and  outside  presences.  Arrangements  or  regional 
co-operation  could  contribute  significantly  towards  meeting 
scientific,  cultural  and  developmental  concerns.  It  is  a  recognition  of 
this  that  is  leading  to  the  South  Asian  Association  for  Regional 
Co-operation.  Regional  arrangements  best  succeed  when  there  is  no 
effort  by  the  big  powers  to  create  constituencies  and  interfere  on 
strategic  or  other  grounds. 

As  you  are  aware,  Sri  Lanka  is  facing  ethnic  violence.  We  have 
been  instrumental  in  bringing  the  parties  together  and  have  helped 
to  establish  a  cease-fire  and  the  commencement  of  a  negotiating 
process.  We  should  like  normalcy  to  return  to  Sri  Lanka  so  that  all 
can  live  in  safety,  security,  equality  and  honour,  and  the  over 
1,00,000  refugees  now  in  India  can  return  with  dignity. 

We  want  close  and  friendly  relations  with  Pakistan.  We  have 
proposed  a  comprehensive  treaty  of  peace,  friendship  and 
co-operation.  During  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Joint  Commission  of 
our  two  countries,  we  were  willing  to  go  great  length  to  establish  a 
good-neighbourly  relationship,  not  just  between  governments  but 
between  our  two  peoples  as  well.  The  limitations  were  not  of  our 
making. 

Disarmament  is  imperative  for  human  survival.  Hanging  over  us  is 
the  cloud  of  nuclear  death.  The  nuclear-weapon  states  confront 
each  other  with  destructive  capabilities  that  stagger  human 
imagination.  Will  mankind  maintain  peace?  Or  will  it  be  exterminated? 

Mankind  has  two  options — the  theory  of  deterrence,  or  peaceful 
coexistence. 

The  theory  of  deterrence  appears,  at  one  level  to  be  a  modern 
version  of  the  traditional  doctrine  of  balance  of  power.  But  in  fact  it 
is  qualitatively  different.  It  does  not  ensure  security  at  any 
acceptable  level  of  stable  balance.  It  does  not  ensure  security  by  the 
threat  of  total  annihilation.  Escalation  of  destructive  potential  is  built 
into  this  doctrine.  There  is  no  time  when  you  can  feel  safe.  The 
consequence  is  perpetual  instability  and  fear. 

The  big  doctrine  of  mutually  assured  destruction  has  sired  the 
little  doctrine  of  limited,  good  little,  winnable  nuclear  wars.  This  is  a 
dangerous  illusion.  There  can  be  no  limited  nuclear  wars. 

Technological  advances  and  the  location  of  missiles  are  reducing 
the  identification,  decision  and  reaction  time.  It  is  becoming  so  short 
that  the  human  thinking  process  is  being  eliminated.  In  Europe, 
where  the  missiles  are  face  to  face  the  time  between  launch  and 
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Strike  is  measured  in  minutes  and  seconds.  Who  will  judge  whether 
an  alarm  is  false  or  real,  correct  or  incorrect,  or  assess  whether  the 
system  has  malfunctioned?  In  such  a  time-frame,  what  can 
statesmanship  do? 

Is  there  an  alternative?  Yes,  peaceful  coexistence.  The  acceptance 
that  another  nation  has  as  much  right  to  be  on  the  planet  as 
ourselves.  As  Indira  Gandhi  said,  “On  this  small  planet  of  ours  there 
is  no  room  for  permanent  enmity  and  irreversible  alienation.  We 
have  to  live  side  by  side.  International  relations  must  be  recognised 
gradually  and  surely  on  the  basis  of  living  and  evolving  together, 
starting  by  finding  areas  of  commonality  and  enlarging  them, 
identifying  the  links  and  strengthening  them.” 

Disarmament,  especially  nuclear  disarmament,  is  the  first  step 
towards  creating  an  environment  of  peaceful  coexistence. 
Disarmament  must  start  with  a  freeze  on  present  stocks,  a  halt  to 
additions.  It  is  urgent  today  to  prevent  the  extension  of  the 
battleground  to  outer  space.  Certain  technologies  are  described  as 
the  ultimate  answers  to  defence  problems.  There  are  no  ultimate 
military  answers. 

The  non-aligned  want  disarmament  because  no  nation  will  be 
spared.  The  basic  responsibility  for  preserving  global  peace  is  that  of 
possessors  of  nuclear  weapons.  We  welcome  any  search  by  them  for 
peace.  Constructive  proposals  deserve  serious  consideration.  The 
world’s  hopes  and  expectations  are  focussed  on  the 
Reagan-Gorbachov  meeting.  Will  they  make  it  a  turning  point  for 
peace? 

Ours  is  a  very  complex  world.  Science  has  placed  at  man’s 
disposal  the  means  to  banish  the  ancient  scourges  of  mankind. 
Hunger,  poverty,  disease  as  we  have  known  for  thousands  of  years, 
have  never  been  greater.  But  some  nations  continue  to  believe  that 
what  happened  to  the  people  of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  cannot 
happen  to  them.  They  think  they  have  a  talisman  against  collective 
death. 

What  are  the  answers?  Where  are  the  answers?  How  do  we  find 
them? 


The  Spirit  of  Coexistence 


It  is  fitting  that  the  non-aligned  countries  are  meeting  today  on 
the  occasion  of  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  the  United  Nations.  In 
their  view,  it  represents  the  spirit  of  coexistence. 

Post-war  decolonisation  brought  new  countries  to  the  United 
Nations.  Having  achieved  their  own  liberty,  they  were  zealous  to 
promote  the  cause  of  others  still  in  servitude.  They  were  not  willing 
to  accept  the  bondage  of  blocs  and  pacts  when  they  had  fought  so 
hard  to  rid  themselves  of  foreign  rule. 

For  us,  the  new  countries,  the  United  Nations  represented  a  fresh 
hope  in  war-prone  world,  a  system  of  international  order  which 
owed  nothing  to  notions  of  spheres  of  influence  or  balance  of  power. 

However,  powerful  countries  all  too  soon  fell  away  from  the  high 
ideals  of  the  Charter.  Not  so  the  non-aligned,  for  whom  the 
obligation  of  mutual  co-operation  for  peace,  international  amity  and 
development  is  basic.  We  have  exercised  our  independent 
judgement  in  promoting  the  cause  of  peace  and  coexistence. 
Statesmen  like  Nehru,  Tito,  Nasser,  Sukarno  and  Nkrumah  were 
able  to  shape  the  embryonic  ideas  and  hopes  of  the  new  nations  into 
a  coherent  whole.  Thus  was  born  the  concept  of  non-alignment 
which  has  proved  so  creative  and  enduring. 

Since  those  early  days,  non-alignment  has  grown  into  what  Indira 
Gandhi  described  as  the  greatest  peace  movement  in  history.  It  has 
its  own  dynamics  and  has  greatly  extended  its  range  of  concerns, 
especially  into  economic  areas.  We  meet  frequently  and  at  various 
levels.  The  Non-Aligned  Summit  in  New  Delhi  in  1983  brought 
together  perhaps  the  largest  gathering  of  leaders  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  Yet  the  essence  remains  what  it  was.  We  prize  our 
independence  and  equality  and  reject  attempts  to  dominate  us.  We 
seek  the  liberation  of  those  still  not  free.  We  work  strenuously  for 
peace  and  we  promote  co-operation  among  nations. 

The  great  early  founders  are  not  with  us  but  their  concerns  and 
their  inspirations  remain.  The  world  continues  to  be  threatened  by 
blocs  and  antagonism  and  disfigured  by  inequalities.  Today  the 
Non-Aligned  Movement  has  undergone  a  generational  change.  Our 
earlier  dilemmas  have  become  more  complex. 

The  challenges  posed  by  the  political  divisions  of  the  world 
marked  by  heightened  confrontation  are  only  part  of  the  story.  Our 
social  processes  and  the  evolving  pattern  of  international  economic 
and  cultural  relationships  have  raised  new  problems. 
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Countries  not  aligned  with  either  of  the  power  blocs  face  new 
sinister  threats  of  intervention,  interference  and  pressure.  In 
Southern  Africa,  West  Asia  and  Central  America  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
globe,  tensions  and  conflicts  threaten  to  rupture  the  fabric  of 
international  peace  and  security. 

Apartheid  continues  to  flaunt  its  unashamed  brutality  in  South 
Africa  and  illegally  occupied  Namibia,  in  defiance  of  all  norms  of 
international  behaviour.  The  struggle  for  freedom  is  intensifying  and 
we  must  strengthen  our  support  to  the  freedom  fighters.  Apartheid 
must  be  totally  removed.  Before  coming  here,  I  attended  the 
Commonwealth  Heads  of  Government  Meeting  in  the  Bahamas. 
For  the  first  time,  we  have  devised  a  package  of  concrete  and 
binding  measures  against  apartheid.  These  will  have  a  short 
time-frame  for  implementation. 

Israel’s  depredations  against  its  neighbours  continue  unchecked. 
Poverty  and  under-development,  the  problems  of  debt,  of  glaring 
disparities  between  the  rich  and  the  poor  nations  constitute  other 
potential  threats  to  peace  and  stability.  The  thrust  for  a  new 
international  economic  order  is  sought  to  be  stifled  at  birth. 

The  United  Nations  itself  has  recently  become  a  target  for 
powerful  nations  who  decry  its  methods.  They  seek  to  reduce  their 
own  commitment  to  it  and  bypass  it  on  every  conceivable  occasion. 
They  blame  the  United  Nations  for  ineffectiveness  when  it  is  they 
who  render  it  ineffective.  These  pressures  should  make  us  all  the 
more  determined  to  strengthen  the  United  Nations. 

The  presence  in  this  room  today  of  so  many  distinguished  leaders 
reflects  our  collective  commitment  to  this  organisation.  We  are 
conscious  of  the  imperfections  of  the  organisation.  But  much  wisdom 
and  idealism  went  into  its  making.  The  United  Nations  Charter  is  a 
notable  step  in  mankind’s  progress.  We  need  to  build  on  what  exists 
and  to  remove  the  shortcomings.  Withdrawal  into  isolation  will 
make  for  a  more  dangerous  world  where  untrammelled  acts  by 
individual  nations  can  threaten  peace. 

V. 

For  our  own  safety  and  future  welfare,  we  must  strongly  reaffirm 
the  role  of  the  United  Nations.  The  fortieth  anniversary  must  see  us 
more  than  ever  committed  to  its  support.  Whether  in  the  field  of 
disarmament  and  the  prevention  of  nuclear  war,  whether  in  the 
crusade  against  all  forms  of  racial  discrimination,  or  in  our  common 
struggle  to  emancipate  the  people  of  various  countries  from  the  ill 
effects  of  poverty,  unemployment,  ignorance,  disease  and  squalor, 
the  United  Nations  and  its  specialised  agencies  have  come  to 
embody  hope,  change,  and  man’s  concern  for  his  fellow  man.  It  has 
come  to  symbolise  the  inevitability  of  coexistence  and 
inter-dependence  for  the  solution  of  the  problems  that  beset  us  all. 

India’s  commitment  to  non-alignment  is  well-known.  It  is  one  of 
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the  pillars  of  our  policy.  As  chairman  of  the  Seventh  Summit, 
presided  over  by  Indira  Gandhi,  India  has  devoted  its  fullest  energy 
to  uphold  the  unity  and  dynamism  of  our  movement  and  to 
maintain  its  integrity  of  outlook. 

We  are  glad  that  our  Foreign  Ministers,  at  their  recent  meeting  in 
Luanda,  were  able  to  take  an  important  decision  on  the  venue  of  the 
next  Summit.  This  decision  will  further  the  cause  of  the  Movement. 
In  a  year’s  time  the  chairrhanship  of  the  non-aligned  will  pass  on  to 
Mr.  Mugabe,  the  redoubtable  fighter  for  freedom  and  architect  of 
independent  Zimbabwe.  Let  me  assure  Mr.  Mugabe  of  our 
readiness  to  give  him  our  fullest  co-operation  and  support. 


Plea  for  Prevention  of  Arms  Race 


T^ HE  world’s  highest  expectations  are  focussed  on  your  meeting  in 
Geneva  next  month.  All  peoples  and  governments  hope  that  you 
will  be  able  to  stop  the  deepening  of  tensions  of  the  last  years, 
opening  an  era  of  peace  and  security  for  humanity. 

You  know,  as  we  do,  that  the  growing  stockpiles  of  nuclear 
weapons,  if  used,  even  through  by  accident  or  by  miscalculation,  will 
engulf  us  all  in  complete  destruction.  No  interest  can  justify  this 
threat  to  present  and  future  generations.  Hence  the  prevention  of 
nuclear  war  is  a  key  issue  not  only  for  your  peoples  and  their 
destinies  but  for  all  people  on  every  continent.  Since  the  citizens  of 
all  nations  are  equally  threatened  by  the  consequences  of  nuclear 
war,  it  is  of  utmost  importance  to  us  also  that  your  meeting  should 
create  appropriate  conditions  and  produce  concrete  steps  towards 
disarmament  and  peace. 

The  tragedy  of  our  time  is  that,  mainly  due  to  mutual  distrust,  so 
far  it'  has  been  impossible  to  end  the  nuclear  arms  race.  For  your 
own  security  and  that  of  all  nations  and  human  beings  and  in  order 
to  ensure  the  preservation  of  the  planet  we  all  share,  it  is  of 
paramount  importance  to  build  mutual  confidence. 

Your  meeting  offers  a  historic  opportunity  to  step  boldly  out  of 
the  vicious  circle  of  the  escalating  arms  race.  We  hope  that  through 
the  demonstration  of  will  to  establish  mutual  confidence  by 
overcoming  differences,  new  impetus  will  be  imparted  to  your 
bilateral  negotiations  and  also  to  multilateral  negotiations  in  Geneva, 
Stockholm  and  Vienna. 
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We  recognise  as  a  positive  development  that  during  the  present 
year,  your  governments  have  initiated  in  Geneva  negotiations 
covering  both  space  and  nuclear  arms  to  be  considered  in  their 
inter-relationship.  We  are  concerned  that  such  negotiations  have  not 
yet  produced  results.  We  feel  however  that  various  recent  proposals 
and  developments  seem  to  offer  new  hope  that  both  deep  cuts  in  the 
arsenals  of  nuclear  weapons  and  effective  measures  for  the 
prevention  of  an  arms  race  in  outer  space  will  now  be  seriously 
considered  in  the  bilateral  negotiations  in  Geneva  in  conformity  with 
the  conclusions  we  expect  you  to  reach  at  your  meeting. 

In  our  Delhi  Declaration  of  January  this  year,  we  called  for  a 
complete  halt  in  the  testing,  production  and  deployment  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  delivery  vehicles,  and  of  space  weapons,  to  be 
immediately  followed  by  substantial  reductions  in  nuclear  forces. 
This  would  facilitate  the  task  of  preventing  an  arms  race  in  space 
and  terminating  it  on  earth,  ultimately  eliminating  nuclear  arms 
everywhere. 

Since  January,  some  of  us  have  had  the  .vilege  of  discussing  our 
proposals  with  you  in  person,  as  well  as  with  the  leaders  of  the  other 
nuclear  weapon  States.  One  suggestion  which  we  particularly 
emphasised  in  our  message  from  Delhi  was  for  a  halt  to  all  nuclear 
weapons  testing  and  the  early  conclusion  of  a  comprehensive  test 
ban  treaty.  In  the  light  of  these  valuable  discussions,  we  have 
decided  to  put  forward  some  ideas  for  consideration  at  your  meeting 
in  Geneva. 

We  propose  that  you  suspend  all  nuclear  tests  for  a  period  of 
twelve  months.  Such  a  suspension  could  be  extended  or  made 
permanent.  We  expect  that  the  other  nuclear  weapon  States  also 
should  take  corresponding  action. 

We  believe  that  this  would  improve  greatly  the  prospects  for 
substantive  agreements  and  would  restrain  the  development  of  new, 
faster  and  more  accurate  weapons,  which  continues  unabated  even 
while  negotiations  are  underway. 

The  problems  of  verifying  the  suspension  we  propose  are  difficult, 
but  not  insurmountable.  We  believe  that  you  yourselves  could  find  a 
solution  satisfactory  to  both.  If  you  could  consider  it  helpful,  we  are 
ready  to  offer  our  good  offices  in  order  to  facilitate  the  establishment 
of  effective  verification  arrangements. 

Third  party  verification  could  provide  a  high  degree  of  certainty 
that  testing  programmes  have  ceased.  We  propose  to  establish 
verification  mechanisms  on  our  territories  to  achieve  this  objective. 

The  responsibility  entrusted  to  you  is  indeed  awesome.  We  are 
convinced  that  the  international  community  will  support  you  in  your 
endeavours.  For  our  part,  we  reiterate  our  readiness  to  work 
together  with  you  for  the  common  security  and  survival  of  humanity. 
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Raul  Alfonsin,  President  of  Argentina;  Miguel  De  La  Madrid, 
President  of  Mexico;  Olof  Palme,  Prime  Minister  of  Sweden;  Rajiv 
Gandhi,  Prime  Minister  of  India;  Julius  Nyerere,  President  of 
Tanzania;  Andreas  Papandreou,  Prime  Minister  of  Greece. 


Crusade  for  Peace,  Freedom  and 

Equality 


On  this  fortieth  anniversary  of  the  United  Nations,!  bring  you 
greetings  from  the  people  of  India  and  from  the  Non-Aligned 
Movement. 

The  United  Nations  was  founded  to  prevent  war,  to  enlarge  the 
scope  of  freedom — freedom  from  oppression  and  freedom  from 
want.  Many  national  liberation  movements  would  not  have 
succeeded  without  the  riioral  and  political  support  of  the  United 
Nations.  This  had  made  the  United  Nations  increasingly 
representative  and  universal.  But  vestiges  of  colonialism  persist. 
Namibia  remains  enslaved.  Twenty-five  years  have  passed  since  the 
UN  Declaration  on  freedom  for  colonies,  and  seven  since  the  Security 
Council  unanimously  spelt  out  the  steps  for  Namibia’s 
Independence — seven  years  of  deprivation,  seven  years  of  death.  The 
world  awaits  an  independent  Namibia.  Let  us  from  here  send  a 
message  of  solidarity  to  the  freedom  fighters  of  Namibia  and  South 
Africa.  As  the  world  enters  the  third  millennium,  the  Pretoria 
regime  refuses  to  learn  the  lessons  of  the  second  that  all  people  are 
equal. 

The  people  of  India  have  a  special  bond  with  the  people  of  South 
Africa.  It  was  South  Africa  that  enabled  Mahatma  Gandhi  to  fashion 
his  strategy  of  mass  defiance  of  lawless  laws.  I  am  reminded  of  some 
lines  of  Leo  Tolstoy  who  had  deeply  influenced  Mahatma  Gandhi: 
‘T  sit  on  man’s  back  choking  him  and  making  him  carry  me,  and 
yet  assure  myself  and  others  that  I  am  very  sorry  for  him  and  wish 
to  lighten  his  load  by  all  possible  means  except  by  getting  off  his 
back.”  When  will  apartheid  get  off  the  black  man’s  back?  Every 
pressure  must  be  applied.  India  has  never  wavered.  Only 
comprehensive  mandatory  sanctions  will  work. 

There  can  be  no  peace  in  West  Asia  till  the  Palestinians  secure 
their  legitimate  right  to  a  state  of  their  own  in  their  homeland.  A 
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conference  on  the  Middle-East  was  proposed;  should  it  not  be  held? 
No  code  of  international  behaviour  restrains  Israel  from  waging  war 
on  the  people  of  Palestine. 

Terrorism  has  become  a  major  challenge  of  our  times.  It  has 
assumed  new  forms.  Violent  groups  use  modern  communications 
and  the  media  to  dramatise  their  demands.  Their  contempt  for 
human  life  borders  on  barbarism.  Violent  acts  by  individuals  or 
groups  are  indefensible  enough.  No  less  reprehensible  is  violence  by 
States  or  by  official  agencies.  Such  unilateral  acts  can  only  spell 
anarchy  for  the  international  order.  Man  has  throughout  searched 
for  order.  It  was  sought  in  the  tribe,  in  the  clan,  in  the  nation-state. 

Civilisation  has  meant  the  progressive  evolution  of  norms  for 
interaction  between  individuals,  societies  and  nations.  The  League  of 
Nations  was  an  expression  of  mankind’s  yearning  for  peace  and 
order  amongst  nations.  As  we  know,  it  failed.  But  that  very  failure 
showed  that  world  security  and  peace-keeping  needed  a  new  vision. 

The  United  Nations  Organisation  was  born  amid  hope  and 
fear — hope,  that  the  holocaust  of  the  Second  World  War  may  never 
be  repeated,  and  fear,  that  human  wisdom  and  ingenuity  may  fail  to 
control  the  Atom.  Gradually  some  sort  of  world  order  began  to  take 
shape.  Much  has  been  achieved — freedom  and  equality  from 
colonialism  and  racialism,  an  early  consensus  on  development,  the 
beginnings  of  a  viable  financial  and  monetary  system,  structures  of 
international  co-operation,  collective  striving  for  disarmament.  But 
from  our  point  of  view,  there  are  also  several  negative  aspects.  Does  it 
behove  the  powerful  to  put  a  break  even  on  the  slow  progress 
towards  evolution  of  an  order?  How  will  it  profit  them  to  abort  the 
hope  and  the  faith  that  the  UN  system  symbolises?  These  disturbing 
trends  have  vitiated  the  dialogue  between  nations.  Today,  the 
international  order  of  the  post  Second  World  War,  never  very  strong, 
shows  wide  cracks.  Let  us  attend  to  them. 

The  United  Nations  functions  in  a  divided  world — a  world 
marked  by  nuclear  confrontation,  by  economic  disparities,  by 
seemingly  unbridgeable  distrust.  The  biggest  threat  to  mankind  is 
posed  by  the  division  of  the  world  into  rival  military  blocs.  It  is  a 
negation  of  the  philosophical  vision  of  the  UN  Charter  whose 
essence  is  peaceful  coexistence. 

Mercifully,  the  nuclear  blocs  have  not  gone  to  war.  But  the  arms 
race  continues  unrelentingly.  New  Space  weapons  are  conceived  as 
ultimate  deterrents.  Response-times  are  shrinking  dangerously. 
Control  of  weaponry  is  becoming  more  complex.  Action  and  reaction 
are  being  removed  from  the  realm  of  human  decision.  The  button 
threatens  to  press  itself.  The  world  moves  helplessly  towards  nuclear 
catastrophe. 
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The  military  blocs  must  understand  that  stability  cannot  be 
achieved  through  superiority  or  even  balance  of  weapons.  It  can  only 
come  through  coexistence  and  disarmament.  Without  disarmament, 
the  danger  of  annihilation  will  persist. 

Six  nations  from  five  continents,  which  included  the  developed 
and  the  developing,  the  non-aligned  and  the  aligned,  met  in  Delhi 
early  this  year,  and  put  forward  a  practical  programme  of 
disarmament.  The  New  Delhi  Declaration  calls  for  an  immediate 
halt  to  the  testing,  development  and  production  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  their  delivery  systems.  It  urges  that  this  first  step  must  be 
followed  by  substantial  reductions  in  nuclear  stocks,  leading 
eventually  to  the  elimination  of  these  fearsome  weapons  of  mass 
destruction.  An  ovewhelming  majority  of  the  members  states  of  the 
UN  and  public  opinion  throughout  the  world,  including  the 
nuclear- weapon  states,  have  supported  this  Appeal.  No  chance  for 
peace  should  be  lost.  All  of  us  have  a  collective  interest  in  the 
preservation  of  the  Planet.  Constructive  disarmament  proposals  must 
be  earnestly  examined.  The  Gorbachov-Reagan  Summit  assumes 
special  importance.  The  world  hopes  that  they  will  not  let  this 
opportunity  pass  and  that  the  meeting  will  be  the  start  of  a 
purposeful  dialogue  and  of  a  process  of  pulling  back  from  the  brink. 

Just  as  the  peace  of  the  world  is  threatened  by  nuclear  war,  its 
prosperity  is  threatened  by  an  economic  crisis  of  unprecedented 
gravity.  The  developing  countries  see  the  harshest  face  of  this  crisis. 
India  has  been  fortunate  in  being  able  to  maintain  and  even 
accelerate  its  rate  of  economic  growth,  but  most  developing 
countries  are  hit.  Africa  has  taken  the  heaviest  blows.  Latin 
American  countries  suffer  under  a  burden  of  debt  made  unbearable 
by  actions  beyond  their  control.  The  affluent  too  are  affected  by  the 
crisis.  They  continue  to  be  locked  into  low  growth  and  high 
unemployment.  Hopes  of  early  recovery  are  fast  receding.  How  has 
this  state  of  affairs  come  to  pass?  Why  does  the  international 
community  lack  the  will  and  the  vision  to  tackle  global  problems  on 
a  global  and  co-operative  basis?  Why  does  the  stalement  continue  in 
every  important  multinational  forum? 

The  consensus  on  development  which  was  painstakingly  built  in 
the  decade  after  the  Second  World  War  has  broken  down  today.  It 
is  fitting  that  we  use  this  Session  to  make  a  start  at  repairing  the 
damage.  The  consensus  must  be  rebuilt. 

While  experts  painfully  hammer  out  agreements  in  many  part  of 
the  world,  hunger  stalks  hundreds  of  thousands.  We  must  unite  to 
save  them.  We,  in  the  Non-Aligned  Movement  are  believers  in 
coexistence,  but  international  order  and  nuclear  weapons  cannot 
coexist.  Freedom  and  racism  cannot  coexist.  Science  and  poverty 
cannot  coexist. 
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On  this,  the  fortieth  commemorative  year  of  the  United  Nations, 
should  we  meekly  accept  the  fact  of  the  world’s  divisons,  dangers 
and  injustices?  Let  us  rededicate  ourselves  to  peace.  Let  us  resolve  to 
fight  against  the  shame  of  starvation  in  the  world  of  plenty.  Let  us 
denounce  the  crime  of  racialism  in  an  age  of  equality  and  human 
dignity.  Let  us  cure  the  world  of  insanity  of  nuclear  militarism.  Let 
man’s  creative  genius  be  enlisted  on  behalf  of  enrichment,  not 
destruction. 

Friends,  let  us  launch  a  crusade  for  peace,  freedom  and  equality. 


On  Goodwill  Mission 


chairman,  sir,  during  the  Parliament  recess,  I  visited  Bhutan 
from  29  September  to  1  October  and  Britain,  Cuba,  Netherlands  and 
the  Soviet  Union  from  the  14  to  27  October.  I  attended  the 
Commonwealth  Heads  of  Government  Meeting  in  the  Bahamas 
from  16  to  21  October  and  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  the  United 
Natiohs  in  New  York  from  21  to  24  October.  I  also  participated  in 
the  celebrations  of  the  fifteenth  anniversary  of  Oman’s  National  Day 
on  18  November. 

I  was  touched  by  the  overwhelming  welcome  that  I  received  from 
His  Majesty’s  Government  and  from  the  people  of  Bhutan.  I 
accepted  on  behalf  of  my  mother,  the  Druk  Wangyal,  Bhutan’s 
highest  award.  My  visit  has  greatly  strengthened  our  existing 
excellent  relations  with  Bhutan. 

We  have  long  historical  and  cordial  relations  with  Britain.  The 
co-opeation  between  our  countries  has  brought  mutual  benefit  to 
both.  I  had  very  useful  talks  with  Mrs.  Margaret  Thatcher  and  her 
cabinet  colleagues.  I  explained  to  her  our  concerns  arising  from  the 
anti-Indian  extremist  activity  from  British  territory,  the  imbalance  in 
our  economic  exchanges  and  the  consular  and  immigration 
problems  faced  by  our  nationals.  I  believe  that  my  visit  has  led  to  a 
better  comprehension  of  our  concerns. 

The  situation  in  South  Africa  was  the  focus  of  attention  at  the 
Commonwealth  Summit  in  the  Bahamas.  Consistent  with  our 
position  we  called  for  comprehensive  mandatory  sanction.  The 
Commonwealth  Accord  on  South  Africa  was  adopted.  We  would 
have  preferred  a  stronger  statement,  but  the  Accord  represents  a  step 
forward.  For  the  first  time  it  commits  Britain  to  specific,  closely 
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monitored,  economic  measures  against  South  Africa.  A  group  of 
eminent  persons  is  being  appointed  to  monitor  the  effective 
implementation  and  impact  of  the  measures  and  to  assist  in  a 
political  dialogue  with  South  Africa,  including  the  genuine 
representatives  of  the  black  people.  We  have  nominated  Sardar 
Swaran  Singh  on  this  group.  The  CHOGM  also  adopted  a 
Declaration  on  World  Order  which  was  essentially  based  on  a  draft 
submitted  by  the  Indian  delegation. 

Besides  addressing  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  on 
October  24,  I  also  addressed  special  meetings  of  the  non-aligned 
group  and  of  the  Special  Committee  against  Apartheid.  Both  in  the 
Bahamas  and  in  New  York,  I  took  the  opportunity  of  separate 
meeting  with  a  large  number  of  Heads  of  State  and  Government 
and  had  useful  discussions  with  them  on  bilateral  and  international 
issues.  We  also  held  a  meeting  in  New  York  of  the  leaders  of  the  six 
countries  which  had  jointly  launched  the  Delhi  Declaration  for 
nuclear  disarmament.  We  sent  an  appeal  to  President  Reagan  and 
General  Secretary  Gorbachov,  text  of  which  is  laid  on  the  table  of 
the  House. 

I  was  the  first  Indian  Prime  Minister  to  visit  Cuba.  Indira ji  had 
accepted  President  Castro’s  invitation  but  unfortunately  could  not 
undertake  the  visit.  My  discussions  with  President  Castro  on  issues  of 
bilateral  and  international  interest  were  most  useful.  President 
Castro  has  heroically  guided  his  people  along  the  path  of  national 
reconstruction.  We  were  deeply  impressed  with  the  visible  progress 
Cuba  has  achieved  under  his  leadership.  I  accepted  on  behalf  of  my 
mother,  the  lost  Marti  Award,  posthumously  bestowed  on  her  by 
the  Government  of  Cuba  as  a  tribute  to  her  stature  as  a  world 
leader.  I  was  deeply  moved  by  the  mass  send  off  that  I  was  given  by 
the  people  of  Havana. 

A  visit  to  the  Netherlands  by  an  Indian  Prime  Minister  was 
overdue.  Our  relations  are  close  and  cordial.  I  had  very  useful  talks 
with  Prime  Minister  Lubbers.  We  appreciate  Netherland’s  very 
positive  stand  towards  developing  countries  and  North-South 
dialogue. 

I  paid  a  brief  visit  to  the  USSR  on  the  return  journey  to  Delhi.  I 
had  an  extensive  and  very  useful  exchange  of  views  with  General 
Secretary  Gorbachov  which  carried  forward  the  discussion  that  I  had 
held  during  my  visit  there  in  May  this  year.  We  are  in  continual 
touch  on  matters  of  common  interest. 

My  visit  to  Oman  was  in  response  to  a  personal  and  cordial 
invitation  from  His  Majesty  Sultan  Qaboos.  From  early  times  India 
and  Oman  have  had  friendly  contacts  in  the  fields  of  commerce  and 
culture.  There  are  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  Indian  nationals 
working  in  Oman  in  different  sectors  of  the  economy.  There  are 
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promising  possibilities  of  further  expansion  of  our  relations  with 
Oman. 

Tonight  I  shall  be  leaving  for  visits  to  Vietnam  and  Japan.  Our 
relations  with  both  these  countries  are  close.  I  am  confident  that 
these  visits  will  be  as  fruitful  as  those  which  I  have  undertaken  so 
far. 


Symbol  of  Courage  and  Compassion 


T^he  people  of  India  greatly  value  this  gesture  of  the  people  of 
Vietnam  in  conferring  Vietnam’s  highest  honour,  the  Gold  Star 
Order,  on  Indira  Gandhi. 

Indira  Gandhi  had  tremendous  admiration  for  Vietnam’s  glorious 
struggle  against  foreign  powers.  She  greatly  valued  her  friendship 
with  the  leaders  of  Vietnam.  President  Ho  Chi  Minh  was  “Uncle”  to 
her. 

Indira  Gandhi  was  against  every  form  of  injustice.  She  spoke  up 
for  people  fighting  against  foreign  domination.  Someone  described 
her  as  a  flame  clad  in  a  sari.  The  people  of  India  and  people  all  over 
the  world  will  long  remember  her  as  a  symbol  of  courage  and 
compassion,  of  strength  and  determination. 

Indira  Gandhi  led  India  courageously  and  unswervingly  along  the 
path  of  freedom,  development  and  justice.  Under  her  leadership, 
India  became  self-sufficient  in  food,  self-reliant  in  industry  and 
secure  in  its  defences.  The  achievements  enabled  our  people  to 
withstand  foreign  pressures  and  meet  internal  challenges. 

She  was  a  far  sighted  and  eloquent  leader  of  the  Non-Aligned 
Movement.  She  dedicated  her  life  to  peace  and  co-operation  among 
peoples  and  nations.  She  was  tireless  in  pleading  for  coexistence  not 
confrontation,  in  pointing  out  that  hatred  only  begets  more  hatred. 
Hers  was  a  voice  of  sanity  in  a  world  threatened  with  annihilation 
by  nuclear  weapons. 

This  Gold  Star  Order  is  an  expression  of  the  close  friendship 
which  exists  between  Vietnam  and  India.  We  were  together  in 
adversity.  We  remain  together  in  freedom. 

In  honouring  Indira  Gandhi,  you  honour  all  those  who  labour  for 
freedom,  resistance  to  domination,  national  development  and 
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co-operation  among  peoples.  You  honour  a  great  leader  who  gave 
strength  to  the  weak  and  hope  to  the  forlorn.  I  thank  you. 


India  and  Vietnam 


I  AM  DELIGHTED  at  this  Opportunity  to  speak  to  you.  I  thank  your 
leadership  for  making  this  possible.  I  bring  you  the  greetings  of  the 
750  million  people  of  India. 

India  and  Vietnam  have  been  friends  through  the  millennia.  In  its 
long  history  India  has  had  extensive  interactions  with  a  large 
number  of  nations.  These  have  been  guided  solely  by  the  spirit  of 
peace.  The  give-and-take  has  been  in  philosophy,  art,  sculpture  and 
commerce.  We  have  never  played  the  giant,  in  spite  of  our  size. 

Just  before  I  left  for  your  country,  one  of  our  scholars  told  me  of 
the  large  number  of  old  Sanskrit  inscriptions  in  Vietnam  as  evidence 
of  our  past  connection. 

In  later  centuries  our  friendship  fell  into  disrepair.  Alien  rule  and 
colonialism  disrupted  the  links  between  us. 

It  was  not  until  the  third  decade  of  our  own  century  that  we  re¬ 
established  these  links.  Most  countries  of  Asia  began  dreaming  of 
freedom.  The  leaders  of  freedom  movements  sought  out  one 
another.  So  did  our  scholars.  Our  great  poet,  Rabindranath  Tagore, 
urged  us  to  rediscover  and  cherish  the  Asian  personality.  He 
reminded  India  of  its  duty  to  befriend  other  nations  of  Asia  as  in  the 
past. 

Although  Ho  Chi  Minh  and  Jawaharlal  Nehru  had  not  yet  met, 
they  had  high  regard  for  each  other. 

In  1942,  Ho  Chi  Minh,  who  was  in  a  Chinese  prison,  wrote  a  poem 
addressed  to  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  who  was  in  a  British  prison.  The 
poem  read: 

I  am  struggling,  you  are  active, 

You  are  in  jail,  I  am  in  prison, 

We  communicate  without  words. 

Shared  ideas  link  you  and  me. 

We  now  communicate  with  words  as  well  as  with  our  hearts. 

India  and  Vietnam  were  among  the  first  Asian  nations  to  break 
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the  colonial  fetters.  Even  the  imperialists  had  known  that  once  India 
won  its  freedom,  the  whole  edifice  of  imperialism  would  totter.  And 
so  it  happened. 

Independent  India  spoke  out  firmly  and  clearly  at  international 
forums  on  the  right  of  all  Asia  to  be  free.  Jawaharlal  Nehru 
declared  at  the  Asian  Relations  Conference  held  in  Delhi  in  1947 
that  no  longer  would  the  people  of  Asia  be  petitioners  in  Western 
courts  and  chancelleries.  In  the  United  Nations,  India  took  every 
opportunity  to  plead  the  cause  of  fellow-sufferers  from  colonial  rule. 
We  rejoiced  as  each  new  nation  won  its  freedom. 

It  took  many  years  of  toil,  blood  and  tears  for  Vietnam  to  wrest  its 
independence.  Even  then  you  had  no  respite.  You  were  not  allowed 
to  look  back  on  the  long  fight  you  had  fought.  There  was  no  rest  for 
your  limbs.  You  had  to  take  up  arms  again  and  again — to 
defend  that  freedom. 

Your  epic  fight  will  ever  remain  an  inspiring  chapter  in  human 
history.  Your  victory  will  be  a  byword  for  the  small  and  the 
supposedly  weak,  defying  and  ultimately  vanquishing  the  big  and 
the  mighty.  During  your  fight,  there  were  countless  young  people  in 
India  who  chanted: 

“Vietnam,  Vietnam,  my  name  is  Vietnam.” 

Your  fight  was  our  fight  as  well.  Whoever  secures  freedom  in  any 
part  of  the  world  serves  freedom  everywhere.  That  is  the  meaning  of 
the  phrase  “Freedom  is  indivisible.”  Many  of  the  outstanding  leaders 
of  the  struggle,  comrades  in  arms  of  the  great  Ho  Chi  Minh,  are 
here  with  us.  I  salute  them  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  India.  I  offer 
the  Indian  people’s  admiration  to  all  of  you. 

The  example  and  precepts  of  the  immortal  Ho  Chi  Minh,  like 
those  of  Mahatma  Gandhi  and  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  will  inspire  you 
as  they  will  inspire  us. 

Both  our  nations  must  carry  forward  the  Ho  Chi  Minh-Nehru 
legacy. 

What  is  that  legacy?  What  are  the  ideals  and  principles  that  our 
national  liberators  have  left  for  us? 

—  The  preservation  of  our  national  freedom.  The  sovereignty  of  bur 
peoples. 

—  The  development  of  our  economies.  The  attainment  of  self- 
reliance. 

—  Resistance  to  all  forms  of  intervention  and  interference. 

—  Support  to  all  people  struggling  against  racism  or  colonialism,  old 
or  new. 

—  Unrelenting  support  to  global  peace  and  peaceful  coexistence. 

—  The  policy  of  non-alignment. 
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Vietnam  and  India  are  engaged  in  the  battle  against  poverty.  Both 
our  economies  were  ravaged  by  colonialism.  In  your  case  you  had 
also  to  bear  the  brunt  of  long  years  of  war.  You  were  invaded.  The 
invaders’  strategy  was  to  bomb  and  burn  out  land  and  destroy  its 
productivity.  But  your  nation  has  been  reborn,  phoenix-like,  out  of 
these  ashes.  It  is  India’s  privilege  to  co-operate  with  you  in  your 
economic  endeavours. 

On  the  international  stage,  Vietnam  and  India  have  been  together 
and  will  always  be  together.  We  shall  together  oppose  all  forms  of 
domination  and  discrimination. 

We  shall  fight  for  peace  and  co-operation,  for  disarmament  and 
the  reduction  of  economic  disparities. 

I  shall  go  back  and  report  to  my  people  about  the  warmth  with 
which  you  have  received  me.  I  shall  tell  them  of  your 
staunch-friendship  for  India.  I  shall  narrate  to  them  your  valiant 
efforts  to  rebuild  Vietnam. 

As  the  great  Ho  Chi  Minh  said,  there  is  nothing  more  precious 
than  freedom  and  independence. 

Long  live  Vietnam.  Long  Live  Indo- Vietnamese  friendship. 


Historical  Links 


wife  and  I  are  delighted  to  be  here.  The  people  of  Vietnam  are 
heirs  to  a  proud  past.  They  have  earned  the  world’s  admiration 
through  their  epic  struggle  for  freedom  from  foreign  domination. 
While  in  British  prison,  Jawaharlal  Nehru  often  reflected  on  what 
Ostrovsky  said  of  freedom:  “Man’s  dearest  possession  is  life,  and 
since  it  is  given  to  him  to  live  but  once,  he  must  so  live  that,  dying,  he 
can  say:  ‘All  my  life  and  strength  were  given  to  the  first  cause  of  the 
world — the  liberation  of  mankind.’”  It  is  this  spirit  which  inspired 
the  heroic  achievements  of  the  people  of  Vietnam,  as  our  fight 
for  liberation. 

Vietnam  and  India  have  old  historical  links.  We  came  together 
again  in  the  fight  against  colonialism.  We  produced  leaders  of 
outstanding  stature — Mahatma  Gandhi,  Ho  Chi  Minh  and 
Jawaharlal  Nehru.  Their  ideals  and  examples  sustain  us  as  we  face 
the  harsh  realities  of  our  strife-torn  world. 

The  anti-imperialist  fight  entailed  untold  sacrifice  and  suffering  on 
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the  part  of  both  our  peoples.  India  won  Independence  through  a 
non-violent  struggle.  The  people  of  Vietnam  had  to  take  up  arms. 
Your  travails  and  ours  did  not  end  even  after  throwing  off  the  colonial 
yoke.  India  had  to  face  more  than  one  invasion.  And  you — even 
after  Dien  Bien  Phu — had  to  make  more  sacrifices — until  you 
reunited  Vietnam.  You  have  withstood  military  intervention  and 
political  pressure.  You  have  shown  that  neither  force  nor  threat 
subdues  a  free  people.  I  salute  your  indomitable  spirit. 

India  had  always  stood  by  you  in  your  struggles.  India  is  with  you 
as  you  build  your  nation.  Jawaharlal  Nehru  said: 

There  is  a  time  for  work  and  there  is  a  time  for  play.  Today  is 
the  time  for  work  for  the  nation.  For,  this  generation  of  ours  is 
condemned  to  hard  labour.  No  man  has  ever  died  of  hard  work 
if  he  is  working  in  a  good  cause,  if  his  spirit  is  in  it.  So  you  and 
I  have  got  to  work. 

When  in  prison,  the  great  Ho  Chi  Minh  wrote: 

Under  the  pestle  how  terribly  the  rice  suffers! 

But  it  comes  out  of  the  pounding  white  as  cotton. 

In  this  world  the  same  happens  to  humans. 

Hard  trials  turn  them  into  diamonds  bright. 

Like  war,  the  task  of  nation-building  demands  diamond-like 
qualities  from  people.  We  know  the  dedication  with  which  you  are 
building  a  new  Vietnam.  In  India,  soon  after  winning 
Independence,  we  embarked  on  planned  economic  development.  We 
have  achieved  self-sufficiency  in  grain  production.  We  are  in  the 
mid-passage  of  our  industrial  revolution.  Our  scientists  are  doing 
notable  work  in  advanced  fields  like  nuclear  energy,  space 
technology  and  genetics.  We  have  shown  that  whatever  India  sets 
out  to  achieve,  it  does. 

Many  developing  countries  face  similar  problems.  We  are  glad  to 
share  our  experience  with  others.  Indo- Vietnam  friendship  is  based  on 
such  sharing.  We  share  a  love  of  freedom.  We  share  a  determination 
never  “to  bend  our  knee  before  insolent  might”.  We  share  a  resolve 
to  build  our  countries  out  of  our  own  toil.  We  are  together  for  world 
peace  and  co-operation. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru,  accompanied  by  Indira  Gandhi,  was  here  in 
1954.  We  were  privileged  to  play  host  to  President  Ho  Chi  Minh  in 
India  in  1958.  You,  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  visited  us  in  1978  and  again 
in  1953  for  the  Non-Aligned  Summit.  These  close  relations  were 
further  enhanced  when  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Vietnam 
Communist  Party,  Mr.  Le  Duan,  paid  an  official  visit  to  India  last 
year. 
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Indo-Vietnamese  relations  have  also  acquired  a  strong  economic 
content.  We  already  co-operate  in  agriculture,  in  animal  husbandry 
and  in  railways.  Just  yesterday,  the  Indo-Vietnam  Joint  Commission 
has  taken  some  important  decisions.  These  will  impart  a  new 
dynamism  to  our  relations. 

We  must  and  will  continue  to  work  together  for  freedom,  justice 
and  peace.  Over  a  hundred  nations  won  their  freedom  since  you 
proclaimed  your  Independence  in  1945.  but  vestiges  of  colonialism 
and  racism  remain.  We  cannot  rest  until  they  are  eliminated.  We 
look  forward  to  the  day  when  Namibia  will  march  with  us  as  a  free 
and  sovereign  nation,  and  the  oppressed  people  of  south  Africa  are 
masters  in  their  own  home. 

Kampuchea  has  lived  through  the  horror  of  genocide.  India  has 
expressed  its  solidarity  with  the  Kampuchean  people  in  their  resolve 
to  rebuild  their  shattered  country.  South-East  Asia  has  been  an 
arena  of  mounting  conflicts  and  tensions.  Various  proposals  have 
been  put  forward  to  initiate  a  dialogue.  We  hope  that  these  efforts 
will  succeed.  They  should  lead  to  a  comprehensive  solution, 
ensuring  peace  and  stability  in  the  region  free  from  external 
interference. 

The  arms  race  in  unabated.  We  must  intensify  the  movement  for 
general  and  complete  disarmament.  That  is  the  only  alternative  to  a 
nuclear  holocaust.  The  responsibility  for  avoiding  a  nuclear  conflict 
rests  on  the  nuclear- weapons  States.  The  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States  have  just  met  in  Geneva.  We  welcome  their 
categorical  declaration  that  nuclear  war  cannot  be  won  and  must 
never  be  fought.  We  hope  that  the  negotiations  to  be  resumed  in 
Geneva  will  yield  concrete  measures  of  nuclear  disarmament  and 
prevent  extension  of  the  arms  race  to  space.  Humankind  has  to  stake 
in  survival. 

Every  peace-loving  individual  in  every  country  of  the  world  must 
continue  to  work  for  the  reduction  of  distrust  and  tension.  It  is  the 
pressure  of  public  opinion  that  overcomes  the  inertia  of 
Governments.  In  this  world  nothing  is  more  important  than  to  find 
a  path  away  from  annihilation. 

Vietnam  and  India,  working  together,  are  making  a  contribution 
to  the  lessening  of  tensions.  On  this  occasion  let  us  jointly  renew  our 
resolve  to  labour  for  the  freedom  of  peoples,  for  peace  and  security, 
and  for  greater  understanding  among  nations. 

Excellency,  may  I  again  say  how  deeply  grateful  my  wife  and  I 
are  for  your  gracious  hospitality.  We  value  the  warm  friendship  and 
affection  shown  by  the  people  of  Vietnam. 


Mission  of  Understanding 


wife  and  I  are  delighted  to  be  in  Japan,  famed  for  its  beauty 
and  dynamism.  I  bring  the  Japanese  people  the  cordial  good  wishes 
of  people  of  India. 

Mine  is  a  mission  of  understanding.  I  hope  it  will  deepen  the 
goodwill  and  co-operation  between  our  two  countries,  Centuries  ago 
Japan  and  India  established  cultural  and  spiritual  links.  Today  the 
old  friendship  has  taken  new  forms. 

We  should  both  impart  greater  content  and  momentum  to  these 
exchanges.  That  will  benefit  our  two  countries.  It  would  also 
contribute  to  stability,  peace  and  progress  in  Asia  and  in  the  world.  We 
in  India  are  engaged  in  modernising  our  ancient  society.  We  hope  to 
learn  from  your  experience  in  achieving  technological  advance 
without  sacrificing  traditional  values. 

You  were  the  first  Asian  country  to  overcome  poverty  and  enter 
the  ranks  of  the  advanced  nations.  The  majority  of  the  world’s 
population  still  lives  in  want.  In  our  inter-dependent  world,  the 
advancement  of  all  developing  countries  is  a  historic  necessity.  We 
trust  that  Japan  will  play  a  positive  role  in  a  creating  an  international 
climate  which  will  help  the  weak  countries  to  build  their  productive 
capacities. 

Japan  has  also  an  important  role  to  play  in  humankind’s  search 
for  nuclear  disarmament  and  peace.  I  look  forward  to  my  talks  with 
Prime  Minister  Nakasone  and  other  distinguished  leaders  of  Japan 
on  major  international  issues  as  also  on  bilateral  matters.  I  am 
confident  they  will  deepen  our  bilateral  relations  and  contribute  to  a 
better  international  climate. 

Long  live  Japan-India  friendship. 


India  and  Japan 


I  THANK  YOU  foT  youT  cordial  welcome,  your  warm  hospitality  and 
your  generous  words.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  in  Japan  especially 
in  the  autumn  when  one  sees  beautiful  trees  in  your  land. 

Japan  and  India  are  old  friends — two  great  Asian  nations,  who 
have  interacted  down  the  lamp-lit  corridors  of  history.  Our 
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philosophers  and  pilgrims  have  nurtured  a  similar  approach  to  right 
and  wrong,  to  the  perennial  and  the  perishable. 

This  old  relationship  received  a  new  impetus  in  our  century. 
Japan  was  the  first  Asian  country  to  assimilate  the  new  scientific 
knowledge.  Its  achievements  were  viewed  with  pride  by  India  and 
other  nations  of  your  continent. 

a 

With  India’s  Independence,  our  political  dialogue  was  placed  on  a 
new  basis.  We  attach  great  importance  to  friendship  with  Japan  and 
to  exchanging  views  with  your  leaders.  It  has  been  a  privilege  for  me 
to  meet  Prime  Minister  Nakasone  four  times  within  a  year  in  four 
great  cities  of  the  world — New  Delhi,  Moscow,  New  York  and  now 
Tokyo. 

Japan’s  achievements  in  the  last  four  decades  have  been 
acclaimed  as  a  miracle.  The  miracle  is  the  outcome  of  your  resolve 
more  than  a  century  ago  to  bring  your  country  on  a  level  with  the 
technologically  advanced  nations.  Today  Japan  sets  the  pace  for  the 
world  in  several  areas  of  technology.  Your  production  and 
management  methods  are  studied  with  admiration  and  even  awe. 
You  have  upset  many  old  notions  about  man  and  machine,  about 
individual  attitude  and  corporate  performance. 

At  the  same  time,  you  have  retained  your  distinctive  aesthetic 
tradition.  Your  feeling  for  landscape,  your  love  of  serenity,  the 
manner  in  which  your  artists  reflect  the  Japanese  spirit — all  these 
are  widely  admired. 

India’s  path  of  development  has  been  different  from  yours.  We 
started  later.  Unlike  you,  we  had  been  colonised.  We  had  to  undo 
the  effects  of  colonial  rule.  In  the  last  four  decades,  we  have 
modernised  our  agriculture  and  laid  the  foundations  of  self-reliant 
industrial  growth.  The  stress  has  been  on  growth  as  well  as  social 
justice.  Our  plans  respond  to  the  compulsions  of  a  demanding 
democracy.  We  have  also  had  to  cope  with  a  number  of  external 
attacks. 

We  regard  development  as  a  continuation  of  our  quest  for 
independence.  All  our  faith  and  energy  go  into  it.  The  resources  for 
nation-building  have  come  overwhelmingly  from  our  own  savings. 
The  foreign  component  is  related  to  technology  for  modernisation 
and  the  modernisation  of  technology.  India  has  much  to  gain  from 
Japan’s  meticulous  pursuit  of  quality. 

We  value  the  assistance  that  you  have  given  us.  We  look  forward 
to  learning  more  from  Japan’s  technological  expertise  and 
experience.  The  agreement  that  is  to  be  signed  for  co-operation  in 
science  and  technology  will  be  a  significant  step.  It  will  promote  more 
fruitful  exchanges  between  our  scientific  communities. 

Our  dialogue  cannot  remain  confined  to  industry  and  technology. 
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Our  philosophers  and  writers,  our  painters,  musicians  and  film 
makers  must  come  closer  together.  Our  culture  and  people  should 
intermingle. 

Sustained  development  depends  on  peace.  Japan’s  phenomenal 
post-war  growth  is  in  many  ways  due  to  your  having  channelled  your 
boundless  creative  energies  into  peaceful  pursuits.  India  too  seeks 
peace  for  its  development. 

The  world  today  is  beset  with  the  danger  of  a  nuclear  conflict. 
The  annihilation  of  humankind  is  now  more  than  just  a  possibility. 
It  would  happen  by  accident  or  by  design.  Any  effort  which  will 
lessen  that  possibility  deserves  welcome.  The  Reagan-Gorbachov 
Summit  in  Geneva  has  been  an  essay  in  hope.  Firm  and  enduring 
steps  in  nuclear  disarmament  must  follow. 

History,  it  is  said,  is  the  record  of  the  contest  between  aggression 
and  restraint.  Recent  experiences  have  predisposed  the  Japanese 
people  towards  peace.  How  can  Japan,  or  the  world,  forget 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki?  Japan’s  revulsion  against  nuclear  war  is  in 
the  forefront  of  building  a  world  without  war. 

Excellency,  you  have  spoken  about  a  global  ethic.  We  too  believe 
that  such  a  global  system  must  be  built.  Over  centuries,  man  has 
developed  a  society,  developed  a  system.  Today,  the  system  has 
progressed  from  a  system  encompassing  small  initial  societies 
building  slowly  and  now  we  have  an  international  system  based  on 
the  United  Nations.  The  system  has  many  shortfalls,  but  it  has  the 
basic  strenght.  It  is  for  us  to  work  together  to  strengthen  the  system, 
to  remove  the  deficits,  to  make  it  much  stronger.  This  could  be  the 
basi^  of  the  global  ethic  that  you  talked  about. 

My  conversations  with  Prime  Minister  Nakasone  have  been  most 
useful.  They  have  impressed  on  me  Japan’s  keen  desire  to  work  for 
peace  and  for  development.  I  should  think  a  new  phase  of 
Indo- Japanese  relations  has  started. 


On  a  Journey  of  Friendship 


It  is  an  honour  to  address  the  Diet,  one  of  the  world’s  great 
Parliaments.  I  bring  you  greetings  from  the  Parliament  of  India. 
Through  you,  I  convey  to  the  people  of  Japan  the  warm  and  sincere 
good  wishes  of  the  people  of  India. 
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This  is  my  first  visit  to  your  beautiful  country.  I  have  come  on  a 
journey  of  friendship.  I  hope  to  tell  you  something  to  what  we  are 
doing  in  India.  Even  more,  I  want  to  learn  about  Japan  and  its 
gifted  people  who  have  carved  out  for  themselves  a  special  niche  in 
history’s  hall  of  fame. 

Natsume  Soseki,  your  great  novelist,  entered  college  in  1884.  He 
wanted  to  be  an  architect.  He  was  told  that  ‘there  was  no  glory  in 
being  an  architect  in  such  a  poor  country  as  Japan,  where  there 
would  never  arise  the  opportunity  of  building  a  great  monument  of 
the  order  of  St.  Paul’s’. 

How  strange  these  words  sound  today.  You  have  become  a 
leading  industrial  country,  accounting  for  one- tenth  of  world’s  Gross 
National  Product.  And  Fumihiko  Maki,  one  of  your  foremost 
architects,  is  helping  us  to  choose  a  suitable  design  for  the  Indira 
Gandhi  Arts  Centre. 

India  and  Japan  have  known  each  other  for  a  long  time. 
Indo-Japanese  friendship  is  not  a  young  and  tender  sapling.  It  is  a 
sturdy  tree.  It  was  planted  fourteen  hundred  years  ago  when 
Buddhism  reached  these  shores.  Through  history,  scholars  and 
pilgrims  have  travelled  between  our  two  countries.  With  their  deep 
spiritual  wisdom,  they  linked  together  our  minds  and  spirit.  A  great 
body  of  Indo-Japanese  art  grew  up  which: 

Calms  us,  gives  us  a  tranquil  mind. 

Every  vulgar  shadow  dissipated. 

And  caprice  subdued. 

Buddhism  proclaims  the  greatest  conquest  as  the  conquest  of  the 
Self.  Through  the  ages,  millions  in  your  country  and  ours  have 
sought  to  live  up  to  this  precept.  The  ideals  of  Dharma  have  lit  our 
path. 

It  is  only  in  this  century  that  Japan  and  India  are  rediscovering 
each  other.  India  hailed  the  resurgence  of  Japan.  We  also  admired 
Japan’s  resolve  to  preserve  its  traditions  of  spirituality,  tranquility 
and  beauty.  Japan  has  achieved  technological  mastery  without 
sacrificing  its  cherished  value  system.  It  has  viewed  every  detail  of 
the  cosmos,  every  aspect  of  nature  and  every  human  act  as  a  delicate 
object  of  art. 

Japan’s  progress  fills  other  Asian  peoples  with  pride.  It  spurs  their 
self-confidence.  You  have  built  up  an  extraordinarily  dynamic 
economy.  You  have  done  so  by  developing  your  people  and  their 
innovative  spirit.  And  you  have  shown  that  progress  is  not 
contingent  on  the  dogma  of  individual  acquisitiveness.  Rather,  it 
means  learning  to  work  together,  caring  for  each  other,  sharing, 
placing  common  goals  before  self-interest.  Mahatma  Gandhi’s 
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insight  that  rights  and  duties  are  two  sides  of  the  same  coin  has 
found  practical  expression  in  modern  Japan. 

Japan  is  a  homogeneous  society.  India,  by  contrast,  is  a  land  of 
ethnic,  religious,  linguistic  and  cultural  diversity.  Races  and  tribes 
have  poured  in  from  far  and  near  to  make  India  their  home.  The 
genius  of  India  has  always  been  to  synthesise  these  diversities  into  a 
deeply  experienced  unity. 

One-in-many  and  many-in-one  has  been  the  essence  of  our 
philosophy  of  life.  Our  ancient  sages  said,  “truth  is  one — but  the 
wise  know  it  differently”.  We  accept  and  respect  difference. 
Tolerance  is  the  hallmark  of  the  Indian  outlook.  The  mission  of  the 
Buddha  and  the  life  work  of  Ashoka,  Akbar,  Gandhi  and  Nehru 
enriched  this  tradition  of  tolerance. 

It  is  this  tradition  that  has  helped-  us  to  create  a  viable  modern 
State  out  of  a  vast  array  of  heterogeneous  elements.  India’s  age  old 
cultural  unity  has  been  transformed  into  a  politically  united  nation. 

In  modern  history,  few  nations  have  been  born  out  of  a  non-violent 
struggle.  Non-violence,  under  the  leadership  of  Mahatma  Gandhi, 
was  the  outstanding  feature  of  our  freedom  movement.  Men  like 
Gandhi  come  but  once  in  centuries.  Rallying  behind  this  saint  and 
liberator,  our  people  launched  the  biggest  mass  movement  the  world 
has  known. 

Political  liberation  was  the  beginning  of  a  long  journey  to  social 
and  economic  emancipation.  We  had  to  find  our  own  path  of 
development.  It  was  not  easy.  Our  economy  had  been  sapped  by 
two  hundred  years  of  colonial  blood-letting.  Our  resources  were 
further  plundered  for  the  second  world  war.  Our  people’s  needs 
were  neglected.  Millions  died  of  hunger  in  the  Bengal  famine  of 
1943.  Imperialism  laid  waste  the  entire  economic,  social  and  cultural 
life  of  India. 

Against  this  background,  we  set  out  to  build  a  modern,  self-reliant 
society.  We  had  to  strike  a  balance,  as  each  country  must,  between 
our  own  historical  experience  and  the  experience  of  others  who  had 
entered  the  modern  age  earlier.  And  we  had  to  compress  this  period 
of  transition  into  decades  compared  to  the  centuries  taken  by  the 
pioneers. 

We  gave  voice  to  our  aspirations  in  our  Constitution.  Independent 
India  was  to  be  democratic  India,  seeking  justice,  social  and 
economic,  for  her  people.  Eight  General  Elections  have  vindicated 
the  faith  of  the  founders  of  our  Republic. 

We  could  do  what  we  have  resolved  to  do  only  through  planned 
development.  It  meant  careful  husbanding  of  our  resources  and  their 
direction  into  priority  areas.  It  involved  shunning  the  easy  choices 
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and  willingly  accepting  the  difficult  ones  that  would  make  for 
self-sustaining  growth. 

The  results  speak  for  themselves. 

At  Independence,  India  had  to  import  food  to  feed  350  million 
people;  today  we  are  self-sufficient  for  a  population  of  750  million 
people. 

In  1947,  we  did  not  produce  even  lathes;  today,  we  build  our  own 
fast  breeder  reactors  and  launch  our  own  satellites. 

When  freedom  came,  we  had  only  24  million  children  in  schools; 
today,  we  have  128  million. 

Four  decades  ago,  only  4400  science  students  graduated  from  our 
universities:  this  year,  there  will  be  73,000. 

When  planning  began,  our  rate  of  savings  was  only  10  per  cent; 
today,  it  is  23  per  cent. 

Honourable  Members:  India,  comprising  one-seventh  of  the 
human  family,  has  accomplished  this  transformation  within  a 
democratic  framework.  Coercion  has  not  been  the  instrument  of 
change.  We  have  shown  that  development  with  consent  works.  India 
has  demonstrated  that  social  and  economic  change  endures  only 
when  the  people  willingly  participate  in  its  making. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru,  whom  you,  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  met  in  1957, 
was  the  architect  of  modern  India.  He  saw  science  and  technology 
as  the  revolutionary  force  of  our  age.  He  put  science  to  fight  hunger 
and  poverty.  He  built  our  infrastructure  of  science  and  technology. 
Under  Indira  Gandhi,  India  moved  rapidly  forward  to  substantially 
fulfil  the  promise  of  the  earlier  years.  Our  science  is  only  for  peace, 
our  nuclear  programme  is  purely  for  peaceful  purposes. 

Today,  we  are  at  a  turning  point  in  our  development  process.  Our 
strategies,  policies  and  programmes  are  accelerating  the  momentum 
of  growth.  Our  agricultural  revolution  is  spreading.  This  will  help 
reduce  poverty  and  vastly  increase  the  demand  for  industrial 
products.  Our  industrial  strategy  is  to  enhance  efficiency  and  ensure 
quality.  Industry  will  be  rapidly  modernised.  New  technologies  will 
be  inducted  into  our  production  pocesses.  Competition  will  spur 
the  drive  to  reduce  costs.  The  new  pattern  of  growth  flows  from  the 
successes  of  our  past  effort.  It  will  move  our  economy  to  a 
qualitatively  higher  stage  and  enable  us  to  eradicate  poverty.  We  are 
in  an  exciting  phase  of  our  journey.  We  travel  with  confidence,  and 
optimism. 

We  value  Japan’s  assistance  in  our  development  effort.  As  you. 
Prime  Minister,  recalled  in  your  speech  to  our  Parliament  last  year, 
it  was  to  India  that  Japan  extended  its  first  Yen  credits.  The  next 
phase  of  development  in  India  should  enlarge  the  scope  of  our 
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bilateral  economic  and  technological  co-operation.  We  welcome  the 
agreement  reached  on  co-operation  in  science  and  technology.  It  is 
in  tune  with  the  rising  level  of  exchanges  between  Japan  and  India. 
India’s  expanding  market,  the  stability  of  its  political  institutions,  its 
large  entrepreneurial  base  and  its  growth  oriented  policies  provide  a 
favourable  setting  for  fruitful  co-operation.  Let  us  work  together 
boldly  to  build  a  durable  partnership. 

Our  rediscovery  of  each  other  must  not  be  limited  to 
market-place.  Let  us  rediscover  ourselves  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
our  people.  We  shall  renew  and  develop  our  ancient  intellectual  and 
cultural  ties.  We  need  a  much  higher  level  of  exchanges  between  our 
academics,  our  artists,  our  sportsmen  and  our  youth. 

It  is  not  only  for  mutual  benefit  that  we  should  work  together.  We 
must  do  so  in  the  larger  interest  of  humankind.  Man  has  always 
longed  for  freedom  from  fear  and  freedom  from  want. 

We  share  with  Japan  the  deep  conviction  that  the  world  must  be 
saved  from  nuclear  holocaust.  We  must  not  forget  the  tragedy  of 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki.  That  deep  wound  in  human  spirit  can  heal 
only  with  the  elimination  of  nuclear  weapons. 

We  have  welcomed  the  efforts  of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  to  explore  positive  and  concrete  steps  to  reduce  nuclear 
armaments.  The  recent  Reagan-Gorbachov  Summit  has  helped  in 
the  resumption  of  serious  dialogue  on  the  perils  facing  mankind.  But 
the  forward  movement  has  still  to  take  place.  In  the  meantime,  the 
arms  race  continues  to  escalate.  Outer  space  is  being  appropriated 
for  the  engines  of  war. 

Japan  and  India  have  both  drawn  sustenance  from  Gautama 
Buddha’s  message  of  peace.  Although  Japan’s  foreign  policy 
orientation  is  different  from  India’s,  it  need  not  prevent  us  from 
joining  hands  in  the  worldwide  campaign  for  peace,  for  life,  for  a 
future  for  humankind.  The  people  everywhere  desire  to  break  the 
barriers  to  peace.  Governments  cannot  ignore  this  powerful 
movement.  Reason  and  self-interest  point  in  one  and  only  one 
direction — dismantling  the  terrible  apparatus  of  nuclear  war. 

India  is  non-aligned  and  has  striven  consistently  for  world  peace. 
Our  passionate  commitment  to  the  cause  of  peace  and  disarmament 
is  reflected  in  our  world  outlook.  We  think  each  nation  must  have 
the  freedom  to  determine  its  own  path,  but  none  should  force  their 
system  on  others.  We  refuse  to  be  drawn  into  the  rivalries  and 
conflicts  of  the  military  blocs.  We  want  to  judge  international  issues 
independently.  But  non-alignment  is  not  mere  abstention  from 
conflict  between  the  blocs.  It  is  fundamentally  a  philosophy  of 
international  co-operation — co-operation  to  achieve  peace, 
co-operation  to  reduce  disparities  between  the  rich  and  the  poor  and 
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co-operation  to  enhance  the  quality  of  human  civilisation.  That  is 
the  essence  of  non-alignment. 

Violation  of  human  rights  concerns  us  all.  Vestiges  of  racism  and 
colonialism  are  an  affront  to  freedom  and  justice.  India  and  the 
non-aligned  movement  have  raised  their  voice  for  an  immediate  end 
to  apartheid  in  South  Africa  and  to  the  enslavement  of  Namibia. 

India  has  always  worked  for  amity  and  co-operation  with  all  its 
neighbours.  Our  sincere  effort  is  to  build  goodwill  and  enduring 
friendship  for  the  welfare  of  our  peoples.  We  have  taken  several 
initiatives  to  improve  bilateral  relations.  At  the  same  time,  we  are 
engaged  in  constructing  a  large  framework  of  co-operation  in  South 
Asia.  In  the  next  few  days,  Heads  of  States  and  Governments  of  seven 
countries  will  meet  in  Dhaka  to  launch  the  South  Asian  Association 
for  Regional  Co-operation.  We  have  evolved  specific  programmes  of 
regional  co-operation  in  the  areas  of  agriculture,  communications, 
meteorology,  transport,  arts,  youth  and  culture,  planning  and 
health.  This  is  a  major  step  forward  in  the  direction  of  a  new  pattern 
of  relationships  in  South  Asia  based  on  equality,  trst  and  mutual 
benefit. 

Ap  outstanding  issue  of  our  times  is  now  to  create  a  just  and 
equitable  international  economic  order.  So  much  has  changed  since 
the  second  world  war.  Colonialism  has  been  forced  to  retreat  into 
oblivion.  The  United  Nations  reflects  this  basic  political  reality.  But 
the  pre-war  economic  and  financial  relationships  have  not  changed  in 
their  essentials  to  correspond  to  the  new  political  reality.  Even  the 
minor  gains  of  the  ’sixties  and  the  ’seventies  are  being  eroded. 
Development  assistance  has  become  unfashionable.  Financial  flows 
are  being  curtailed.  Protectionism  is  raising  its  head  in  industrially 
advanced  countries.  Debt  crisis  in  several  countries  have  made 
prospects  of  growth  highly  uncertain.  Most  developing  countries  are 
facing  extreme  hardship.  Some  are  having  contend  with  hunger 
and  starvation. 

This  is  one  side  of  the  picture.  The  other  side  is  the  continuing 
crisis  in  the  developed  world.  Recession  alternating  with  short-lived 
recoveries  continues  to  be  the  norm.  Unemployment  is  proving 
resistant  to  conventional  policy  prescriptions.  There  is  a  sense  of  a' 
loss  of  direction. 

These  are  not  problems  which  one  country  or  even  a  group  of 
countries  can  solve  by  themselves.  They  are  global  in  their  character 
and  sweep.  They  can  be  resolved  only  when  all  countries,  the 
developing  and  the  developed  alike,  sit  together  to  search  for  a  new 
frame- work.  All  of  us  have  a  common  stake  in  world  prosperity.  In 
the  long  run,  all  stand  to  lose  from  confrontation,  and  all  to  gain 
from  co-operation.  Inflexible  attitudes  and  hardened  stances  will 
take  us  nowhere.  The  need  of  the  hour  is  to  shed  pre-conceived 
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notions  and  to  examine  realistically  how  a  new  consensus  can  be 
evolved. 

Let  me  illustrate  our  basic  approach  with  reference  to  the  proposal 
for  a  new  round  of  trade  negotiations.  The  crisis  in  world  trade  must 
be  resolved  to  enable  the  fruits  of  growth  to  reach  all  countries. 
Therefore,  we  do  not  have  any  doctrinaire  opposition  to  a  new 
round.  Does  that,  however,  mean  that  we  must  ignore  the 
agreements  of  the  Tokyo  round?  Shall  we  leave  that  work 
incomplete?  And  in  our  anxiety  to  handle  new  areas,  shall  we  brush 
aside  the  genuine  difficulties  faced  by  developing  countries  due  to 
rising  protectionism?  With  goodwill,  we  can  smoothen  the  pact  of 
negotiations  which  will  be  fair  and  equitable  to  all.  Threats  are  not 
the  currency  of  co-operation. 

Scientific  and  technological  changes  are  rendering  obsolete  the 
existing  ways  of  ordering  human  afairs.  Science  has  place  at  our 
disposal  the  means  to  banish  hunger  and  poverty.  But  our 
institutions  are  unable  to  utilise  these  means  to  alleviate  human 
suffering.  Philanthropy  is  no  substitute  for  rational  arrangements  to 
eliminate  want.  In  our  interdependent  world,  starvation  cannot 
coexist  with  mindless  extravagance,  nor  acute  and  degrading  poverty 
with  squandering  of  resources  on  the  sudden  death  of  humanity.  Let 
us  remove  the  mental  partitions  which  obstruct  the  ennobling  vision 
of  the  human  family  linked  together  in  peace  and  prosperity.  The 
Buddha’s  message  of  compassion  is  the  very  condition  of  human 
survival  in  our  age. 

I  am  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  address  the  distinguished 
Members  of  the  Diet.  My  talks  with  Prime  Minister  Nakasone  and 
his  colleagues  have  been  most  useful  and  valuable.  I  have  seen  at 
first  hand  the  vitality  of  your  culture  and  your  achievements  in 
technology.  We  look  forward  to  a  new  era  in  the  friendly  relations 
between  Japan  and  India.  Japan  and  India  must  work  together.  The 
good  of  Asia  and  the  good  of  humanity  have  cast  this  duty  on  us. 


Important  Day  for  Resurgent  Asia 


Today  is  an  important  day  in  the  history  of  resurgent  Asia.  Seven 
neighbours  have  come  together  in  an  act  of  faith.  The  South  Asian 
Association  for  Regional  Co-operation  is  born.  So  this  city,  famed  for 
its  gossamer  weave,  capital  of  golden  Bangladesh,  witnesses  the  birth 
of  a  promising  institution. 
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The  South  Asian  region  has  been  one  of  the  great  crucibles  of 
human  creativity.  Here,  an  indigenous  civilisation,  whose  origins 
stretch  back  into  an  unfathomed  antiquity  interacted  with  peoples 
and  races  who  poured  in  from  distant  parts  of  the  world.  Out  of  the 
intermingling  of  their  ideas,  philosophies  and  ways  of  life  grew  the 
noble  heritage  to  which  all  our  seven  countries  can  lay  claim. 

Through  recorded  history,  this  fruitful  interaction  continued,  both 
within  the  region  and  with  those  who  came  from  outside.  We  have 
venerated  the  Vedas,  the  Dhammapada,  the  Quran,  the  Bible  and 
the  Granth  Sahib.  On  our  soil  have  been  born  saints  and  sages, 
seers  and  epic  poets,  men  and  women  of  profound  wisdom  who 
have  given  to  the  world  some  of  its  great  religions  and  many  of  its 
deepest  philosophies.  South  Asia  is  the  home  of  Mohenjodaro  and 
Anuradhapura  and  the  Taj  Mahal;  Patan  and  Kyi-chu;  Mainamati 
and  the  Hukuru  Mosque. 

Nature  gave  us  mighty  mountains,  fertile  plains,  lush  forests, 
teeming  rivers  and  bountiful  oceans.  We  developed  into  one  of  the 
most  advanced  regions  of  the  world,  always  in  the  forefront, 
sometimes  ahead  of  everyone  else.  Our  agriculture  and  our  textiles, 
our  arts  and  crafts,  our  sculpture  and  architecture,  our  painting, 
music  and  dance  matured  into  one  of  the  great  splendours  of  the 
world.  The  world  sought  us  out.  Perilous  voyages  and  dangerous 
journeys  were  undertaken  to  see  something  of  the  glory  of  this 
fabled  land,  bounded  to  the  north  by  the  majestic  Himalayas  and 
on  all  sides  by  the  vast  ocean. 

And  then  came  the  dark  age  of  imperialism.  Our  economies 
stagnated,  our  societies  stultified,  our  cultures  turned  in  upon 
themselves. 

We  emerged  from  two  centuries  of  colonial  oppression  as  free, 
independent,  equal  countries.  We  each  have  our  personalities,  our 
particular  characteristics,  our  nuances  of  culture  and  spirituality.  We 
vary  in  size.  Our  endowments  differ.  Our  paths  to  development  are 
our  own.  Our  political  systems  are  not  all  the  same.  But  we  are,  all 
of  us,  animated  by  a  shared  spirit  of  South  Asia.  Among  our 
peoples,  there  is  an  immediate  recognition  and  familiarity,  a  sense  of 
shared  values,  fellow-feeling  and  brotherhood.  It  is  upon  this  natural 
goodwill  that  we  build. 

India  welcomes  the  divjesity  of  our  region.  We  affirm  the 
sovereign  equality  of  the  seven  States  of  South  Asia.  We  have  much 
to  learn  from  one  another  and  much  to  give.  We  have  a  profound 
faith  in  peaceful  coexistence.  We  are  confident  we  share  these  beliefs 
with  all  our  partners  in  the  region. 

We  of  South  Asia  constitute  one-fifth  of  the  world  population. 
Co-operation  amongst  us  constitute  co-operation  within  a  vast 
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segment  of  humanity.  At  the  Asian  Relations  Conference  in  New 
Delhi  in  1947,  Jawaharlal  Nehru  declared,  “We  meet  together,  we 
hold  together,  we  advance  together”  South  Asian  co-operation  is  an 
important  step  towards  realising  the  larger  Asian  consciousness. 

The  Non-Aligned  Movement,  to  which  all  of  us  belong,  has  made 
the  pursuit  of  peace,  progress,  prosperity  and  the  establishment  of  a 
new  world  order  the  centrepiece  of  its  efforts.  SARC  gives  practical 
form  in  our  region  to  the  Declaration  on  Collective  Self-Reliance 
adopted  at  the  New  Delhi  Non-Aligned  Summit. 

It  was  at  the  initiative  of  our  host  country,  Bangladesh,  that  South 
Asian  Regional  Co-operation  began  taking  shape  five  years  ago.  We 
have  made  modest  but  important  beginnings  in  key  areas  of 
development.  We  have  provided  SARC  with  a  functioning 
institutional  base.  We  have  dispelled  the  suspicions  that  were  thought 
to  exist  and  demonstrated  the  possibilities  of  mutual  co-operation  in 
our  region.  South  Asian  regional  co-operation  is  now  generating  its 
own  momentum  and  itself  providing  the  impetus  for  further 
co-operation. 

Today,  we  move  from  only  having  a  programme  of  co-operation 
to  forming  an  Association.  A  spirit  of  solidarity,  sharing  and  unity  of 
purpose  has  brought  us  together.  We  celebrated  the  completion  of 
the  initial  phase  and  together  move  into  the  next. 

Certainly  we  have  problems  and  difficulties,  and  these  do  impose 
constraints  on  us.  Enduring  co-operation  is  co-operation  adapted  to 
the  realities  of  our  condition.  The  model  we  have  evolved  for 
ourselves  is  a  model  which  is  in  accord  with  our  realities,  our 
compulsions  and  our  genius.  We  have  not  sought  to  melt  our 
bilateral  relationships  into  a  common  regional  identity,  but  rather  to 
fit  South  Asian  co-operation  into  our  respective  foreign  policies  as  an 
additional  dimension.  We  have  evolved  modalities  which  do  not 
allow  bilateral  stresses  and  strains  to  impinge  on  regional 
co-opertion.  Our  co-operation  tempers  enthusiasm  with 
pragmatism,  and  initiative  with  consensus.  At  the  same  time,  in  the 
light  of  our  experience  of  the  recent  past,  we  have  every  reason  to 
hope  that  the  practice  of  regional  co-operation  will  have  a  beneficial 
impact  on  bilateral  relationships. 

We  are  living  in  turbulent  times.  The  world  economy  remains 
immersed  in  deep  crisis.  International  economic  institutions  are  in 
disarray.  The  consensus  on  development  has  broken  down. 
Multilateralism  has  come  under  severe  strain.  In  most  developing 
countries,  growth  has  sharply  decelerated  or  ground  to  a  standstill. 
On  the  whole,  our  region  has  weathered  the  crisis  well.  But  all  seven 
of  us  continue  to  be  confronted  with  formidable  problems  of 
poverty,  illiteracy,  malnutrition  and  disease.  We  have  to  overcome 
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these  problems  in  a  highly  adverse  external  environment.  South 
Asian  co-operation  points  the  way  to  collective  self-reliance.  Our 
endeavours  strengthen  the  forces  of  multilateralism  and  world-wide 
co-operation. 

This  Summit  has  given  rise  to  great  expectations  among  our 
peoples  and  in  the  outside  world.  We  have  taken  a  decisive  step 
forward  in  establishing  the  South  Asian  Association  for  Regional 
Co-operation.  Its  success  will  depend  on  the  involvement  of  our 
peoples  in  their  hundreds  of  millions. 

The  developing  countries  seek  peace  and  stability  to  pursue  their 
development.  Prevailing  tensions  and  the  continuing  nuclear  arms 
race  pose  a  serious  threat  to  our  progress  and  prosperity.  We  must 
make  a  conscious  effort  to  remain  outside  the  vortex  of  these 
tensions  and  conflicts.  In  the  true  spirit  of  non-alignment,  our 
co-operation  should  set  an  example  for  others. 

This  Summit  broadens  the  vision  of  South  Asian  co-operation.  It 
gives  a  new  impetus  and  fresh  direction  to  our  endeavour.  It 
consolidates  the  institutional  basis  of  our  co-operation.  Above  all,  it 
fosters  peaceful  and  good  neighbourly  relations  between  our 
countries.  We  are  happy  to  belong  to  this  family  of  South  Asian 
nations.  Gurudev  Rabindranath  Thakur’s  prayer  for  his  country 
could  well  be  the  prayer  for  our  family: 

Let  the  earth  and  the  water,  the  air  and  the 
fruits  of  my  country  be  sweet, 
my  God. 

Let  the  homes  and  marts,  the  forests 
and  fields  of  my  country  be  full, 
my  God. 

Let  the  promises  and  hopes,  the  deeds 
and  words  of  my  country  be  true, 
my  God. 

Let  the  lives  and  hearts  of  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  my  country  be  one, 
my  God. 

To  our  Chairman,  President  Ershad,  and  to  the  Government  of 
Bangladesh,  we  extend  our  grateful  thanks  for  the  excellent 
arrangements  they  have  made.  And  to  the  people  of  Bangladesh,  our 
gratitude  for  the  warmth  of  their  welcome  and  the  generous 
hospitality  for  which  they  are  renowned. 


Coming  of  a  New  Dawn 


W E  CAME  TO  this  Summit  two  days  ago  with  confidence  in  our 
plans  and  high  hopes  of  realising  our  aims.  Here  in  Dhaka,  we  have 
witnessed  the  coming  of  a  new  dawn. 

We  have  experienced  the  warmth  of  the  fraternity  to  which  our 
billion  people  belong.  We  have  emerged  as  a  democracy  of  nations, 
where  each  has  an  equal  voice,  where  each  is  listened  to  with  equal 
respect  and  where  conclusiohs  are  reached  in  unanimity  through 
consensus  and  concord. 

Through  the  Charter,  which  this  Summit  has  adopted,  we  engage 
ourselves  in  making  South  Asia  a  region  of  peace  and  a  haven  of 
harmony.  We  shall  do  so  while  preserving  the  indomitable 
independence  of  our  countries  and  the  rich  diversity  of  our  cultures. 

The  South  Asian  Association  for  Regional  Co-operation  is  the 
world’s  most  populous  regional  grouping.  We  have  agreed  on  a 
programme  and  schedule  of  work  that  will  engrain  in  us  the  habit 
of  co-operation.  We  have  given  ourselves  institutions  which  will  adapt 
to  our  widening  co-operation.  These  decisions  have  been  arrived  at 
with  rapidity,  great  cordiality  and  a  striking  unity  of  purpose. 

We  have  discovered  that  in  seeking  the  destiny  of  South  Asia  we 
speak  in  the  same  idiom.  We  draw  our  inspiration  from  similar 
sources.  Our  aspirations  for  our  peoples  have  much  in  common. 
Co-operation  in  our  region  will  buttress  and  reinforce  our  national 
development  plans. 

Our  Foreign  Ministers  will  be  meeting  twice  within  the  next  few 
months,  and  our  experts  even  more  frequently.  We  must 
demonstrate  achievements  in  the  nine  areas  where  preparatory  work 
has  been  completed.  Technical  work  must  begin  in  the  new  areas 
we  have  identified.  Above  all,  let  us  involve  our  people  in  every 
facet  of  our  activity,  for  South  Asian  Regional  Co-operation  must  be 
a  people’s  movement,  involving  the  hearts  and  minds  of  all  our 
people. 

We  must  be  neither  constricted  in  our  ambitions  nor  superficial  in 
our  endeavours.  As  we  advance  we  must  consolidate.  Enduring 
co-operation  deepens  even  as  it  widens  itself. 

The  leadership  which  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  have  provided  has 
contributed  greatly  to  our  success.  We  have  been  the  beneficiaries  of 
the  hard  work  and  long  hours  which  Bangladesh  has  put  into 
making  such  meticulous  arrangements  for  our  meeting.  We  have 
been  welcomed  in  the  city  of  Dhaka  at  its  beautiful  best.  Every  event 
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has  been  organised  with  precision.  All  of  us  are  deeply  appreciative 
of  your  dedication  and  devotion  to  the  high  ideals  of  co-operation  in 
South  Asia. 

All  of  you  have  done  India  a  great  honour  by  requesting  us  to 
host  the  next  Summit  of  the  South  Asian  Association  for  Regional 
Co-operation.  It  is  our  great  privilege  to  accept  your  kind  invitation 
to  do  so.  We  are  thankful  for  the  confidence  you  have  reposed  in  us. 
We  look  forward  to  welcoming  you  in  India  in  the  autumn  of  1986. 

As  we  take  leave  of  each  other,  Kazi  Nazrul  Islam’s  words  ring  in 
our  ears: 

'T,' 

Knocking  at  the  door  of  dawn 
We  shall  usher  in  a  new  morning 
We  shall  overcome  the  dark  night 
And  mountains  of  obstacles. 


Advocating  Peaceful  Coexistence 


Our  six-nation  initiative  has,  I  believe,  evoked  a  ready  response 
from  people  throughout  the  world. 

The  presentation  of  the  “Beyond  War  Award”  to  the  six  authors  of 
the  Delhi  Declaration  of  January  1985  will  further  focus  the  world’s 
attention  on  the  dangers  of  a  nuclear  holocaust.  For  this,  I  extend 
my  sincere  appreciation  to  the  Beyond  War  Foundation. 

The  format  of  your  Award  presentation  ceremony — the 
technological  wonder  of  spacebridge  to  highlight  the  dangers  of 
nuclear  war — shows  at  once  the  marvels  of  modern  science  and  the 
menace  of  its  misuse. 

It  is  the  unfortunate  perversion  of  scientific  knowledge  that  has  led 
to  nuclear  weapons.  Deterrence  by  definition  fuels  the  arms  race. 

To  be  credible,  it  envisages,  at  the  very  least,  an  ultimate  resort  to 
nuclear  war. 

It  is  this  that  insidiously  breeds  irresponsible  theories  of  limited 
nuclear  engagements  and  impenetrable  space-based  systems. 

The  doctrine  of  nuclear  deterrence  is  a  doctrine  based  on  raw 
emotions;  of  fear  and  envy,  of  hatred,  anger  and  violence. 

We  advocate  the  alternative  of  peaceful  coexistence  based  on 
nuclear  disarmament. 
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We  believe  that  nations,  big  or  small,  powerful  or  apparently 
weak,  can  and  must  learn  to  live  together,  in  mutual  recognition  and 
trust.  We  believe  that  weapons  of  collective  suicide  cannot  be  the 
guarantors  of  a  durable  peace. 

We  believe  that  a  system  of  security  which  contemplates 
self-destruction  is  inherently  unstable  and  fragile.  We  believe  in  the 
sovereign  equality  of  States  and  in  the  diversity  of  social  and 
economic  systems. 

Perhaps,  in  the  ultimate  analysis,  ours  is  a  faith  founded  in  the 
essential  goodness  of  human  nature. 

Throughout  history,  men  of  violence  have  sought  to  prevail.  But 
no  weapon  has  been  found  for  which  a  shield  has  not  been  invented, 
no  weapon  so  powerful  that  one  more  powerful  could  not  be  made, 
nor  a  shield  that  could  not  be  penetrated. 

Empires  have  come  and  gone,  conquest  has  been  succeeded  by 
liberation. 

What  has  endured  is  the  abiding  non-viloence  of  the  Buddha,  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  of  Mahatma  Gandhi. 

It  takes  greater  courage,  and  a  stronger  moral  fibre,  to  face 
injustice  unarmed  and  without  hate  in  one’s  heart  than  to  take 
refuge  behind  nuclear  weapons  or  strive  for  an  illusory  glory  through 
arms. 

We,  the  co-authors  of  the  Six-Nation  initiative,  have  gone  beyond 
merely  pleading  for  disarmament.  We  have  made  a  specific  proposal 
for  a  12-month  moratorium  on  all  nuclear  weapons  tests. 

Furthermore,  we  have  offered  to  monitor  the  implementation  of 
the  moratorium  through  our  own  monitoring  stations. 

We  look  forward  with  some  anticipation  to  the  resumption  of  the 
negotiations  in  Geneva  in  January. 

We  have  no  illusions,  but  we  do  harbour  the  hope  that  the 
people’s  yearning  for  a  secure  and  lasting  peace  will  find  reflection 
at  the  negotiating  table. 

We  must — all  of  us — keep  up  the  pressure  of  public  opinion. 
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NAM  for  Peace,  Development 

and  Harmony 


wIr.  HESS,  FRIENDS  from  the  press,  radio  and  television:  The  last 
time  I  visited  the  Press  Club,  we  almost  missed  the  lunch.  We  got 
stuck  in  the  elevator.  And  on  my  next  visit  you’ve  trapped  me  again! 
But  it’s  a  pleasure  to  be  in  the  United  States,  to  have  met  with  the 
Americans,  with  your  leadership,  with  your  President. 

President  Reagan  and  I  have  had  very  warm  and  open  talks 
without  any  strain.  And  I  think  we  will  get  along  very  well  together. 

I  found  him  very  forthright,  easy  to  talk  to,  and  most  of  all  very 
human.  And  that  is  the  type  of  relationship  we  look  forward  to  with 
the  United  States. 

Yesterday  I  was  also  given  an  opportunity  to  talk  to  a  Joint 
Meeting  of  the  Congress.  It  was  an  exceptional  honour  for  me  and 
for  India,  to  have  been  given  this  opportunity. 

Our  two  governments  have  our  preoccupations  and  our  concerns. 
We  look  at  the  world  from  different  angles.  The  US  is  an  advanced 
country,  one  of  the  major  powers.  India  is  a  developing  country. 
And  our  perspectives,  therefore,  must  be  different. 

But  after  my  conversations,  meetings,  with  the  US  leadershiup,  we 
feel  that  we  can  co-operate  to  reduce  the  differences  and  to  work 
together  for  the  ideals  that  both  our  countries  hold  so  dear,  of 
liberty,  of  freedom,  of  democracy.  And  I  am  sure  that  this  visit  and 
the  improved  understanding  that  will  come  about  from  it  will  help 
both  our  countries  work  for  our  common  ideals. 

In  India  we  have  gone  through  many  changes.  There  is  an 
impression  given  that  I  have  started  many  revolutionary  changes, 
and  we  are  sweeping  aside  the  old  and  bringing  in  the  new.  This  is, 
in  fact,  not  the  case.  We  are  only  doing  what  had  been  started  in 
1980  by  my  mother.  We  are  only  accelerating  it,  maybe  doing  it  a 
little  faster.  But  the  process  had  been  set  in  motion  with  the  previous 
Congress  government.  We  are  continuing  that. 

We  have  seen  in  the  past  few  months  that  some  of  the  actions  we 
have  taken  in  removing  impediments  for  people  to  move  ahead,  in 
making  it  smoother  for  various  industries  to  fuction,  and  the 
atmosphere  that  was  created  by  the  elections,  during  the  elections, 
of  coming  together,  becoming  a  stronger  country,  and  uniting,  has 
now  turned  into  a  great  enthusiasm  to  take  India  forward,  to  bring  it 
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in  line  with  the  more  advanced  countries,  and  to  bring  the  benefits 
of  progress  to  the  poorest  people  in  our  country. 

We  are  taking  many  steps  to  implement  this.  India,  in  the  past, 
has  progressed  tremendously.  Today  we  can  look  ahead  and  try  to 
catch  up  with  the  more  advanced  world,  because  during  the  past  38 
years  a  very  strong  foundation  has  been  laid  by  the  previous 
governments.  And  it  is  only  on  that  support  that  we  are  able  to  look 
ahead. 

India  has  developed  from  a  country  which  could  not  produce  a 
sewing  needle  to  a  country  which  can  launch  its  own  satellites,  build 
its  own  armaments,  build  its  own  nuclear  power  plants.  Wherever 
we  have  attempted  a  particular  task  we  have  been  able  to  achieve 
that  task.  We  have  a  tremendous  reserve — I  say  “reserve”  and  not  a 
“drain” — of  brains  in  other  countries.  It  is  a  reserve  because  when 
we  are  ready  to  use  it,  when  the  opportunities  will  exist  in  India,  I 
am  sure  they  will  all  come  back  to  work  for  our  country.  We  have 
seen  that  trend  already  taking  place  in  certain  spheres,  where  we 
have  opened  up  these  opportunities,  and  I  am  sure  that  more 
opportunities  will  open  and  more  people  will  be  returning. 

I  know  that  you  have  many  questions.  And  I  don’t  want  to  keep 
talking  and  finish  all  the  time  just  giving  you  a  lecture. 

question:  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  the  first  series  of  questions  will  be 
about  non-alignment,  relations  with  the  United  States.  One 
questioner  asks,  “Why  do  Indian  Prime  Ministers  seem  more 
attracted  to  the  Soviet  Union  than  to  the  United  States.” 

PRIME  minister:  I  don’t  think  we  are  more  attracted  to  the  Soviet 
Union  than  to  the  United  States.  We  have  to  see  what  is  beneficial 
for  India,  what  is  beneficial  for  the  developing  world.  We  stand 
upright,  take  decisions — even  though  they  may  be  difficult  for  us 
economically — on  certain  principles  which  we  hold  dear,  principles  of 
our  own  independence,  our  own  freedom  of  action,  our  own  right  to 
stand  in  the  world  without  being  tied  to  the  apron  strings  of  any 
major  power. 

And  India  will  remain  independent.  We  will  take  our  position  on 
issues  we  feel  fit  and  as  we  think  right.  We  do  not  bend  in  either 
direction. 

question:  Would  the  chances  for  improved  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  India  be  jeopardised  if  we  continue  to  provide 
essentially  defensive  weapons  to  Pakistan? 

PRIME  minister:  It  is  very  difficult  to  decide  what  is  an  essentially 
defensive  weapon!  So  it  is  not  easy  to  answer  that.  But  that  is  not  a 
major  block  in  our  relationship.  We  feel  our  main  objection  to 
weapons  to  Pakistan — and  many  of  the  weapons,  we  feel,  are 
certainly  not  defensive — is  that  we  have  to  counter  it  by  buying  and 
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preparing  weapons  ourselves,  which  diverts  scarce  resources  towards 
armaments  and  we  would  prefer  that  these  resources  are  put  into 
the  development  process  to  work  for  our  people  instead  of  in 
propagating  an  arms  race  on  the  subcontinent. 

question:  Sir,  speaking  of  defensive  weapons  systems,  you  have  said 
during  your  visit  here  that  India  has  serious  reservations  about  the 
“Star  Wars”  programme.  Will  you  please  deliberate  on  this  subject 
in  more  detail? 

PRIME  minister:  We  do  have  reservations  about  the  “Star  Wars” 
project  and  in  spite  of  a  briefing  this  morning  we  are  still  not  totally 
convinced  of  its  suitability  for  the  world  today.  We  feel,  first,  that 
there  can  be  no  foolproof  defensive  system.  Every  time  a  defensive 
system  has  been  developed,  an  offensive  system  has  been  developed 
to  overcome  that  defensive  system.  This  is  history  and  it  cannot  be 
changed. 

Secondly,  the  complications  in  developing  such  a  system  are 
tremendous.  I  believe  that  just  the  physical  task  of  identifying  may 
be  10,000  different  missiles  and  decoys  in  the  atmosphere  or  just 
outside  the  atmosphere,  identifying  the  warheads,  and  then 
destroying  those  warheads  will  require  a  massive  computer.  The 
programme  for  that  computer  will  be  so  complicated  that  it  will 
require  another  massive  computer  to  write  that  programme  and  we 
do  not  have  any  human  beings  who  can  check  that  programme. 
Maybe  we  will  need  a  third  computer  to  check  that  programme.  And 
what  it  will  mean  is  that  the  human  being  has  been  removed  from 
that  chain.  And  this, we  feel,  is  a  most  dangerous  trend. 

This  is  why  we  were  against  the  weapons  coming  up  face-to-face 
in  Europe  because  it  reduced  the  reaction  time  from  15  to  20 
minutes  to,  I  am  told,  under  two  minutes  in  some  places  and  five  to 
six  minutes  in  other  cases.  Slowly,  the  point  of  human  decision  is 
being  handed  over  to  a  machine  and,  as  we  all  are  aware,  every 
single  machine  is  capable  of  making  mistake.  There  will  be  no  time 
for  any  corrections  once  this  happens. 

We  are  against  any  escalation  in  the  arms  race.  The  world  is 
finding  it  hard  enough  to  control  the  arms  race  today  without 
adding  a  totally  new  dimension  in  the  arms  race  and  opening  up  a 
new  area  for  discussions  on  disarmament.  We  feel  that  this  will  only 
escalate  the  race,  make  it  more  complicated  and  make  it  much 
harder  to  come  down  from  the  levels  of  tension  that  it  will  reach. 

question:  Mr.  Gandhi,  you  have  said  strongly  that  you  oppose 
foreign  intervention.  How  would  you  characterise  the  financial 
backing  the  United  States  is  giving  to  the  anti-government  guerillas 
in  Nicaragua? 

PRIME  minister:  Well,  like  I  said,  we  are  against  any  intervention  in 
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the  internal  affairs  of  any  other  country,  whether  it  is  by  infiltration, 
whether  it  is  by  terrorist  methods  or  any  other  external  pressures 
that  may  be  applied.  We  are  for  allowing  the  countries  to  choose 
their  own  future  and  this  must  apply  to  all  nations.  The 
specific  case  in  point:  It  is  difficult  to  say  where  the  money  goes 
once  it  is  given.  I  think  I  saw  a  cartoon  in  one  of  your  newspapers  of 
a  man  sitting  on  an  island,  a  very  small  island  with  a  table  and  he  has 
got  two  bundles  of  notes  on  it.  And  somebody  is  coming  to  collect 
the  money.  So  he  is  saying,  “No,  no,  no,  not  that  one.  This  is  the 
one  for  weapons.”  So  it’s  difficult. 

question:  Sir,  in  view  of  your  comments  about  the  unreliability  of 
the  United  States  as  an  arms  supplier  to  India,  how  can  the  United 
States  break  this  cycle  of  distrust  and  suspicion  if  it  is  not  given  the 
opportunity  to  prove  otherwise? 

PRIME  minister:  This  is  something  we  can  build  up  over  a  period  of 
time  slowly  by  concentrating  in  areas  which  we  feel  are  non-critical 
and  as  confidence  builds,  we  could  increase  that  co-operation. 

question:  Does  that  mean.  Sir,  that  an  arms  deal  is  in  the  offing? 

PRIME  minister:  We  have  not  discussed  an  arms  deal,  no.  Well,  I 
didn’t  really  come  here  to  discuss  deals. 

question:  Sir,  what  is  India’s  policy  with  respect  to  the  Nuclear 
Non-Proliferation  Treaty  and  are  you  going  to  change  India’s  past 
policy  on  that  matter? 

PRIME  minister:  Our  policy  on  the  NPT  is  very  clear  and  we  have  no 
intention  of  changing  it.  We  feel  the  NPT  is  very  unfair.  It  has  two 
different  levels  of  controls.  It  treats  nuclear  weapon  powers 
separately  and  it  treats  non-nuclear  weapon  powers  differently.  And 
we  think  anything  which  is  so  blatantly  unfair  should  not  be  in 
existence  and  we  will  not  sign  it. 

question:  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  do  you  favour  a  nuclear  free  zone  in 
South  Asia,  as  proposed  by  Pakistan  or  a  nuclear  non-aggression 
accord  with  your  neighbour  Pakistan? 

PRIME  minister:  We  are  in  favour  of  a  zone  of  peace  in  the  whole 
area,  including  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  we  like  to  include  that  no 
nuclear  weapons  are  in  that  area.  There  are  many  proposals  that 
Pakistan  has  put  up.  There  are  many  more  that  we  have  put  up.  We 
have  been  discussing  them  and  I  am  sure  that,  with  discussions,  we 
could  move  closer. 

But  we  are  very  sceptical  about  their  nuclear  programme.  They 
have  substantial  enrichment  facilities  and  they  have  nowhere  to  use 
enriched  uranium.  Their  power  plants  use  natural  uranium  and  we 
wonder  where  the  enriched  uranium  is  going. 
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question:  I  wonder  if  you  could  specify  where  you  think  it  is  going. 
PRIME  minister:  We  can  all  guess. 

question:  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  what  do  you  feel  could  form  the  basis 
of  an  Afghanistan  settlement  acceptable  to  the  parties  at  interest? 

PRIME  minister:  This  is  really  for  the  parties  to  discuss  themselves. 
We  have  made  our  position  clear  on  a  number  of  occasions  and  we 
have  not  changed  our  position  on  Afghanistan  at  all,  because  there 
seems  to  be  an  impression  that  yesterday  in  my  talk  to  the  joint 
meeting  of  Congress,  we  put  out  a  new  banner  on  Afghanistan.  The 
fact  is  that  this  is  what  we  had  in  the  1981  non-aligned  paper,  that 
is  what  we  had  in  the  ’83  non-aligned  paper  and  that  is  what  India 
has  been  saying  since  1981.  And  with  the  response  I  got  yesterday,  I 
can  only  say  that  I  think  nobody  even  read  what  we  said  for  the  last 
five  years. 

Any  compromise  that  comes  about  must  include  both  a  stoppage 
of  the  intervention  and  the  interference  that  is  taking  place  at  the 
moment  and  neither  can  be  used  as  a  precondition  because  then 
there  can  be  no  solution.  There  must  be  some  talks  to  bring  about  a 
position  from  which  a  solution  can  come  and  we  have  been  talking 
to  your  people.  We  think  that  they  are  keen  on  a  solution.  We 
believe  that  the  Soviets  are  also  keen  to  come  to  some  sort  of 
conclusion  on  this  and  if  both  the  countries  would  get  together  and 
sort  it  out,  it  would  do  all  of  us  in  our  region  and  in  the  world  a 
very  great  favour. 

question:  Regarding  the  civil  strife  in  Sri  Lanka,  at  what  point  will 
India  involve  itself,  either  militarily,  politically  or  diplomatically,  to 
assure  an  end  to  the  persecution  of  the  Tamil  minority? 

PRIME  minister:  Well,  we  will  not  involve  ourselves  militarily,  or 
politically.  Diplomatically  we  have  been  offering  our  services  for  the 
past  two  years,  and  since  I  came  in  I  have  talked  to  President 
Jayewardene  on  a  number  of  occasions.  He  has  been  over  to  India, 
at  the  beginning  of  June.  We  have  had  discussions  on  possible 
solutions,  possible  methods  of  arriving  at  those  solutions,  and  both 
of  us  are  very  confident  that  the  government  of  Sri  Lanka  would  be 
able  to  solve  their  problem. 

question:  Sir,  do  you  believe  the  United  States  should  suspend  aid 
to  Sri  Lanka  until  the  Sinhalese  agree  to  respect  the  rights  of  ethnic 
minorities? 

PRIME  minister:  I  feel  President  Jayewardene  is  taking  some  steps.  He 
is  moving  positively.  And  we  should  watch  how  it  goes,  before 
precipitating  any  action. 

question:  Back  to  Afghanistan,  Sir,  what  do  you  believe  would 
comprise  a  neutral,  non-aligned  Afghanistan,  what  kind  of 
government? 
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PRIME  minister:  Well,  a  neutral,  non-aligned  government,  surely. 

question:  Would  that,  presumably,  be  a  government  that  did  not 
have  outside  force  imposed  upon  it? 

PRIME  minister:  Yes,  that  is  what  we  mean  by  non-alignment. 

question:  Sir,  can  you  state  what  roles  you  believe  India  and  the 
United  States  should  play  in  helping  bring  about  a  peace  in  the 
Middle  East?  Have  you  brought  any  message  from  Yasser  Arafat  to 
the  US  administration? 

PRIME  minister:  No,  I  have  not  brought  any  message  from  Yasser 
Arafat  or  anyone  else.  We  try  not  to  be  messengers. 

question:  Is  there  a  role  for  India  to  play  in  bringing  peace  to  the 
Middle  East? 

PRIME  minister:  There  are  already  so  many  parties  involved,  we 
would  not  like  to  add  one  more  hand  in  the  complicated  situation. 
We  prefer  to  just  watch  for  a  while  and  see  how  things  turn  out 
before  actively  trying  to  take  an  interest  in  it. 

question:  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  what  is  being  done  in  India  to  assist 
the  large  number  of  Tibetan  refugees  to  return  to  their  homeland, 
which  is  now  controlled  by  the  Chinese? 

PRIME  minister:  Well,  we  think  they  are  living  very  happily  in  India 
and  they  are  most  welcome  to  live  in  India.  This  is  not  a  question 
that  we  have  taken  up  at  the  moment.  I  mean,  it  is  not  actively  under 
review  at  the  moment  at  all. 

question:  India  has  long  been  acknowledged  as  a  leader  of  the 
non-aligned  world,  among  the  third  world  nations.  What  type  of 
leadership  role  do  you  envision  for  India  in  this  context? 

PRIME  minister:  Non-alignment,  in  many  ways,  is  an  extension  of 
what  our  leadership  believed  in  when  they  were  struggling  for  our 
freedom.  It  is  being  independent  to  speak  your  mind.  It  is 
propagating  non-violence,  which  was  the  essence  of  our  freedom 
struggle.  Today,  on  the  world  scene,  non-violence  would  be 
interpreted  as  disarmament  and  destruction  of  the  nuclear  weapons 
and  hopefully,  the  world  going  further  along  that  road. 

We  see  the  non-aligned  as  a  very  major  force  in  the  world.  They 
have  been  a  stabilising  force,  a  balancing  force,  and  we  feel  that  they 
have  helped  keep  peace  in  our  world.  India  will  continue  this  role. 
We  will  continue  to  strengthen  the  non-aligned  and  to  use  it  as  a 
major  force  in  moulding  world  opinion  for  peace  and  for  better 
development,  better  harmony  in  the  world. 

question:  Skipping  back  to  Central  America  again,  this  question  just 
came  to  the  table.  How  does  India  feel  about  the  role  of  the 
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CONTADORA  Group  in  Central  America’s  conflict?  Should  it  be 
encouraged? 

PRIME  minister:  We  feel  the  contadora  Group  is  important  and 
they  should  be  encouraged  in  their  area.  We  ourselves,  from  the 
non-aligned,  consult  them  when  questions  about  Central  America 
come  up,  and  we  feel  that  they  have  played  a  positive  role. 

question:  Some  questions.  Sir,  about  the  Bhopal  tragedy  and  Union 
Carbide.  Could  you  bring  us  up  to  date  on  India’s  position  now  in 
the  Bhopal  tragedy,  and  where  does  the  case  stand  now? 

PRIME  minister:  I  thought  it  was  in  court!  It  is  in  court.  It  is  sub  judice, 
and  I  would  not  like  to  comment  on  it.  It  would  only  be  wrong  to 
do  so. 

question:  More  generically.  Sir,  in  the  light  of  Bhopal,  do  you  think 
American  companies  are  less  responsible  abroad  than  they  are  at 
home? 

PRIME  minister:  In  one  word,  yes. 
question:  Why? 

PRIME  minister:  I  can’t  think  of  a  one-word  answer  for  that! 

'  Well,  the  way  they  have  behaved  after  the  incident,  we  feel,  is  not 
good  enough.  They  have  looked  very  much  down  at  the  people  who 
have  lost  their  lives,  families  who  have  lost  their  breadwinner,  people 
who  got  maimed,  injured,  deformed.  We  feel  that  they  should  have 
informed  us  about  the  chemicals,  the  type  of  chemicals  that  they 
stored  there,  which  they  had  not.  And  they  should  have  kept  us 
informed  so  that  we  could  keep  adequate  medical  facilities  available. 
This  too  was  not  done  in  a  proper  manner. 

And  there  are  many  things  like  this,  but  I  don’t  think  we  should 
go  into  them  too  deeply.  There  is  a  court  which  is  going  into  it. 

question:  Sir,  do  you  view  Soviet  technology  so  dimly  that  despite  a 
multi-billion  dollar  arsenal,  including  MIGs,  you  feel  threatened  by 
Pakistan’s  40  F-16s? 

PRIME  minister:  Like  I  said,  we  don’t  feel  at  all  threatened.  Our  only 
problem  is  that  we  have  to  divert  scarce  resources  for  weapons.  And 
we  don’t  like  doing  that. 

question:  The  second  part  of  that  question,  “Are  you  seeking  a 
military  preponderance  to  impose  a  political  hegemony  on  the 
region?” 

PRIME  minister:  Not  at  all.  And  if  you  see  the  actions  that  we  have  taken 
during  the  past  six  or  seven  months  you  will  see  that  we  are  bringing 
about — well,  not  only  us,  all  the  countries  in  the  region — a 
new  atmosphere  of  friendliness  and  co-operation  in  South  Asia. 

It  can  be  seen  in  Sri  Lanka;  it  can  be  seen  in  Bangladesh’s  latest 
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tragedy;  it  could  be  seen  on  the  slight  differences  we  had  before  the 
Foreign  Ministers  Meeting  in  Thimpu.  The  whole  region  is 
becoming  much  more  friendly  and  co-operative,  and  there  is  no 
question  of  India  trying  to  impose  any  sort  of  hegemony  on  our 
neighbours,  or  anyone  else  for  that  matter. 

question:  What  is  your  view  on  a  South  Asian  summit?  Do  you 
favour  one  and  do  you  think  one  could  encourage  better  relations 
among  the  countries  of  that  area? 

PRIME  minister:  Yes,  we  are  in  favour  of  a  summit.  We  are  having 
one  in  December  this  year.  And  I  am  sure  it  will  lead  to  much 
better  co-operation  between  all  our  countries. 

question:  What,  Sir,  are  the  major  questions  and  issues  do  you  hope 
will  be  discussed  and,  perhaps,  even  resolved  at  such  a  meeting? 

PRIME  minister:  We  have  started  talking  about  seven  or  eight  items 
which  are  non-controversial:  co-operation  in  medicine,  sport,  certain 
other  things,  and  this  will  certainly  progress  from  there.  But  what  is 
much  more  important  is  the  atmosphere  that  it  is  creating  in  our 
region,  the  type  of  relationship  it  is  building  amongst  the  leaders  in 
the  region.  More  and  more  we  are  being  able  to  pick  up  the  phone, 
call  each  other,  and  sort  out  our  problems.  And  this  is  how  we  feel  it 
should  be. 

question:  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  back  to  Bhopal.  Do  you  think  that 
India  might  settle  the  matter  out  of  court? 

PRIME  minister:  This  is  for  our  Law  Minister  to  decide.  He  is  dealing 
with  it.  I  don’t  deal  with  it  at  all. 

question:  Sir,  hundreds  of  tons  of  heroin  pass  through  Bombay  from 
the  “Golden  Triangle”  in  Pakistan.  What  will  you  do  to  seal  your 
borders  against  this  kind  of  trade? 

PRIME  minister:  Well,  whoever  wrote  that  might  tell  us  which  way  it  is 
going  and  we  shall  stop  it.  Now,  but  we  are  taking  drugs  very,  very 
seriously.  It  has  not  been  a  problem  in  India  until  very  recently.  But 
we  are,  now,  going  to  tackle  it  on  a  war  footing.  We  are  setting  up 
special  units  to  look  into  it.  If  necessary,  we  shall  bring  out  special  laws, 
it  we  find  the  laws  at  the  moment  weak,  which  I  think  that  they  are. 

There  is  also  a  problem  that  law  and  order  in  India  is  a  state 
subject  and  does  not  come  under  the  Centre.  So,  it  needs  a  few 
administrative  problems  to  be  sorted  out  before  we  can  really  tackle 
this  the  way  it  should  be  tackled.  But  we  are  going  to  do  that. 

question:  What  do  you  regard.  Sir,  as  the  principal  priorities  for  the 
economic  development  of  India,  and  how  can  the  United  States  best 
help? 

PRIME  minister:  I  think  our  biggest  problem  today  is  population,  and 
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there  are  lots  of  others,  but  population  dilutes,  waters  down,  every 
single  thing  we  do.  And  we  are  tackling  that  on  a  war  footing,  not 
only  the  traditional  methods,  but  also  trying  to  get  it  done  through 
the  education  system,  really  attacking  it  from  all  fronts. 

The  US  can  help  us  with,  technology,  with  methods  of 
propagating  ideas,  and  well,  there  are  so  many  things  we  can  do 
together  on  this. 

question:  During  the  last  three  decades,  India  has  moved  from  a 
land  of  famine  to  one  of  agricultural  surplus.  Are  the  prospects  now 
encouraging  from  your  views,  that  your  economy  will  be  able  to 
stand  on  that  agricultural  base  and  to  begin  supporting  high 
technological  and  industrial  development? 

PRIME  minister:  Yes,  definitely.  And  we  are  looking  towards  this 
direction  now.  We  have  already  made  substantial  strides  in  certain 
areas,  like  I  said  earlier,  space  technology.  Of  course,  we  can’t 
compete  with  the  US.  But  in  our  own  small  way  we  have  a  modest 
programme.  And  it  is  working  well. 

In  other  areas  of  high  technology  we  have  done  fairly  well.  And 
now  we  are  looking  at  how  best  to  involve  technology  in  our 
development.  And  this  means — well,  we  have  to  be  careful  that  we 
don’t  get  carried  away  with  the  glamour  of  high  technology  and  go 
off  at  a  tangent.  High  technology  must  be  such  that  it  helps  the 
average  Indian  to  improve  his  lot,  and  that  is  how  we  will  be  looking 
at  high  technology. 

question:  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  what  do  you  perceive  as  India’s 
primary  goal,  relative  to  international  markets  and  the  balance  of 
trade? 

PRIME  minister:  Well,  we  would  like  a  much  more  just  world 
economic  order,  and  we  shall  be  working  towards  this.  We  have 
mentioned  some  of  the  points  which  are  bothering  us  about  the 
present  system  to  your  own  people  here. 

The  US  government  has  its  own  problems  with  the  economic 
order  and  some  of  the  protectionist  measures  that  have  been  taken. 
We  will  be  talking  to  each  other.  We  will  also  be  talking  to  other 
nations  and  we  hope  to  have  a  package  ready  in  the  coming  months. 
We  have  a  meeting  in  Delhi  in  July.  The  OAU  is  having  a  meeting 
also  in  July  and  we  hope  that  with  more  co-operation  between  the 
non-aligned,  the  industrialised,  the  developing  and  the  developed, 
we  will  be  able  to  come  to  a  package  which  will  be  beneficial  for  all. 

We  do  feel  that  the  developed  countries  need  for  their  own 
economies  to  see  that  the  developing  countries  do  develop  faster  and 
more  markets  are  available  to  developed  countries.  It  is  only  then 
that  your  economies  in  the  developed  countries  will  prosper  and  it  is 
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only  then  that  our  economies  will  prosper  and  we  need  to  work 
together  for  our  mutual  benefit,  especially  on  economic  issues. 

question:  In  working  out  these  new  arrangements,  Mr.  Prime 
Minister,  what  specific  items  of  trade  do  you  envision  could  be 
traded  to  improve  India’s  lot? 

PRIME  minister:  Well,  we  don’t  like  some  of  the  protectionist 
measures  that  are  applied  to  textiles,  to  steel,  to  some  other  items, 
from  developing  countries.  We  don’t  like  the  way  the  international 
financial  institutions  are  dealing  and  we  feel  that  their  actions  are 
not  necessarily  conducive  to  better  growth  in  developing  countries. 
We  have  seen  the  results  in  Central  America,  in  Latin  America,  and 
we  have  seen  the  process  that  has  taken  place  in  Africa. 

In  India,  we  have  taken  our  own  decisions,  and  we  have 
found  that,  while  other  countries  are  finding  it  harder  and  harder  to 
become  self-reliant,  India  has  become  self-reliant  and  we  can  stand 
on  our  own  feet.  So  there  is  a  lesson  to  be  learned  from  that. 

question:  Could  you  say  specifically  what  the  international  lending 
institutions  should  do  to  make  the  way  easier  for  developing 
countries  like  India  to  engage  in  international  commerce? 

PRIME  minister:  Give  us  money! 

question:  Regarding  the  Indian  economy,  Sir,  the  questioner  says, 
“While  there  is  a  lot  of  money  in  some  sectors  of  your  domestic 
economy,  the  number  of  income  tax-payers  in  India  is  very  small. 
Is  there  any  way  you  can  broaden  the  base  by  abolishing  the 
distinction  between  agricultural  and  non-agricultural  income,  as  in 
the  United  States?” 

PRIME  minister:  Well,  that’s  a  question  that  will  have  to  be  discussed 
within  our  party  for  some  time,  but  we  have  no  plans  to  do  that  at 
the  moment.  And  you  are  right,  our  taxation  base  for  income  tax  is 
very  small.  But  the  actual  taxation  base  is  much  broader  because 
income  tax  is  a  very,  very  small  fraction  of  our  tax  collection.  Most 
of  our  tax  collection  comes  from  what  we  call  “excise  tax  and  sales 
tax,”  and  that  is  paid  by  everyone,  including  the  farmers. 

question:  This  questioner  asks,  “Please  explain  more  clearly  what 
you  intend  for  us  to  understand  by  the  term  ‘new  economic  order,”’ 
a  phrase  you,  apparently,  have  used,  according  to  the  questioner? 

PRIME  minister:  Well,  this  is  defined  in  the  Non-Aligned  Statement  of 
1983  and  I  think  earlier  also.  It’s  best  if  you  take  the  definition  from 
there.  It’s  rather  long. 

question:  How  do  you  expect  to  raise  the  resources  for  future 
economic  development  in  India  in  view  of  the  diminished  US 
support  for  multilateral  concessional  aid,  the  expenses  of  an 
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increased  arms  burden  and  the  protectionist  trends  around  the 
world?  From  where  are  you  going  to  raise  your  resources,  given  these 
barriers? 

PRIME  minister:  Well,  we  have  developed  mostly  on  our  own.  Our 
development  process  over  the  past  38  years  has  been  financed,  over 
90  per  cent,  by  internal  generation.  So  these  problems  are  not  as  big 
as  they  might  seem  to  some  other  countries  and  we  will  not  be 
affected  by  that.  It  will  be  a  challenge,  but  we  shall  face  it.  It  will  not 
even  slow  down  our  development  process. 

question:  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  since  India  is  now  an  exporter  of 
food,  shouldn’t  India  assume  a  greater  role  in  providing 
international  assistance  to  the  world’s  impoverished  nations? 

PRIME  minister:  We  do  give  some  assistance,  but  we  are  not  really  in 
a  position  to  give  any  substantial  assistance  to  other  countries.  We 
have  very  serious  problems  in  India  and,  although  India  as  a  whole 
has  developed,  there  are  parts  of  India  which  are  at  least  as 
undeveloped  as  many  other  countries  in  Africa  and  in  Asia  and 
some  States  which  are  larger  than  many  countries  in  Africa  and 
Asia.  So  the  problem  is  not — I  mean,  we  have  our  own  problem  and 
we  have  to  invest  that  money  in  our  own  underdeveloped  or 
non-industrial  areas. 

question:  Sir,  what  kind  of  man  did  you  find  Soviet  leader  Mikhail 
Gorbachov  to  be?  Do  you  think  he  would  be  as  well-received 
personally  by  President  Reagan  as  you  have  been? 

PRIME  minister:  Well,  I  don’t  think  I  can  answer  the  second  part. 
You  will  have  to  ask  President  Reagan  that!  I  found  him  very 
straightforward,  forthcoming,  very  much  in  command  of  the 
situation  and  unorthodox  from  the  traditional  Soviet  leadership  and 
I  think  he  will  give  the  Soviet  Union  a  new  direction,  a  new  thrust 
and  we  will  see  much  more  dynamism  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

question:  We  shall  ask  President  Reagan  that,  if  we  can  get  him 
here!  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  back  to  the  nuclear  question  again.  You 
seem  to  be  proud  of  the  progress  in  India’s  nuclear  industry,  as  you 
probably  should  be.  What  is  India’s  treatment  of  its  nuclear  waste? 
Are  you  simply  stockpiling  them? 

PRIME  minister:  Well,  at  the  moment,  yes.  We  have  not  found  a 
satisfactory  solution  to  that. 

question:  Some  domestic  questions  now.  There  was  a  report  that 
you  want  to  introduce  computer  education  in  every  school  in  India. 
Is  that  the  case? 

PRIME  minister:  We  couldn’t  afford  to  do  that,  even  if  we  wanted  to. 
But  we  have  introduced  it  in  a  little  over  400  schools  and  this 
programme  will  continue.  These  are  not  elitist  schools.  There  are 
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average  schools  right  out  in  the  districts  and  the  villages  and  the 
response,  so  far,  has  been  very  good.  We  will  enlarge  this 
programme.  We  feel  that  there  must  be  an  adequate  opportunity  for 
our  children  to  be  involved  with  computers,  to  learn  how  to  live  with 
them,  work  with  them  and  to  take  advantage  of  them. 

question:  Sir,  an  independent  Press  is  one  of  the  hallmarks  of  a  true 
democracy.  Indian  radio  and  television  have  been  an  arm  of  the 
Indian  Information  and  Broadcasting  Ministry.  What  are  your  plans 
to  give  them  autonomy? 

PRIME  minister:  At  the  moment,  none. 
question:  Again,  why? 

PRIME  minister:  We  feel  India  is  not  ready  for  it  yet.  Our  Press  is 
absolutely  free.  In  fact,  I  feel  sometimes  that  it’s  even  worse  than 
your  Press! 

question:  Sorry  about  that.  Oh  well,  I  get  the  last  word.  How  far 
have  you  progressed.  Sir,  in  eliminating  India’s  caste  system? 

PRIME  minister:  We  have  done  fairly  well.  Really,  it  is  connected  very 
much  to  the  economic  upliftment.  Where  there  is  sufficient 
economic  progress,  it  reduces.  But  where  there  is  not  adequate 
upliftment,  or  due  to  a  recession  or  some  regional  problems  certain 
local  problems  crop  up,  then  there  is  a  tendency  for  politicians  to 
take  advantage  of  caste,  religion,  or  other  factors,  and  this  really 
shows — what  should  I  say — a  drop  in  the  level  of  leadership.  And 
that  is  really  the  problem. 

question:  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  can  your  differences  with  the  Sikhs 
ever  be  resolved?  And  how  do  you  intend  to  do  it? 

PRIME  minister:  I  think  they  can  be  resolved  and  they  will  be 
resolved.  We  have  seen,  during  the  past  months,  or  since  I  have 
taken  over,  we  have  taken  certain  measures  which  were  being 
demanded  by  the  Akali  Dal.  We  got — well,  we  had  expected,  a 
much  more  positive  response.  But  we  did  get  a  positive  response. 

We  must  realise  that  there  are  problems  that  the  Akali  Dal  feels 
that  they  are  facing.  We  are  willing  to  discuss  anything  within  our 
Constitution,  within  the  limitations  of  a  united  and  integral  India. 
We  are,  today,  not  aware  of  exactly  what  they  feel  the  problem  is. 
They  must  come  out  and  let  us  know.  This  has  not  happened  yet. 
But  we  are  looking  forward  that  it  will  happen. 

I  think  a  point  to  be  made  very  clear  is  that  there  is  no 
discrimination  against  Sikhs  in  India.  Sikhs  in  India,  in  spite  of  their 
very  small  minority,  have  risen  to  the  highest  posts  in  government,  in 
administration,  as  private  businessmen,  in  our  public  sectors. 
Wherever  you  look,  you  see  that  they  have  gone  to  the  top.  It  shows 
that  there  is  no  discrimination  in  India.  What  we  have  to  realise  is 
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that  there  is  a  difference  between  a  small  group  of  terrorists  who  are 
no  different  from  any  other  terrorists  in  the  world  and  they  will  be 
treated  like  any  other  terrorists  in  the  world  are  treated.  But  the  vast 
bulk  of  Sikhs  are  not  with  that  group  of  terrorists  and  we  are  willing 
to  talk  with  them.  If  there  are  any  problems,  we  are  willing  to  sort 
them  out.  They  have  to  come  forward.  We  have  taken  many  steps  to 
ease  the  tension.  They  have  responded.  They  responded  very 
positively  when  a  terrorist  group,  a  very  small  terrorist  group,  put 
these  radio  bombs,  transistor  bombs,  around  Delhi. 

Most  of  the  major  Sikh  groups  came  out  against  terrorists  and 
every  indication  is  that  the  Akali  Dal  is  talking  of  a  solution  within 
the  Constitution  of  India,  within  an  integral  India,  and  I  am — I  feel 
that  there  not  only  can  be  a  solution,  that  there  will  be  a  solution, 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  they  will  come  forward  and  talk  to  us  soon. 

question:  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  do  you  ever  foresee  the  day  when 
there  might  be  an  independent  Khalistan? 

PRIME  minister:  Well,  let  me — I  don’t  see  that  there  will  be  an 
independent  Khalistan  in  India.  And  I  see  some  Sikh  friends  in  the 
corner.  I  would  like  to  remind  them  that  in  the  old  days,  when  there 
was  a  kingdom  of  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh,  his  capital  was  Lahore. 

question:  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  you  spoke  of  the  extremists  who 
had  caused  a  lot  of  trouble  in  Punjab.  What  effect  will  this  have  on 
your  efforts  to  achieve  some  sort  of  mutually  acceptable  settlement 
in  this  crisis? 

PRIME  minister:  The  terrorists  are  not  going  to  take  that  course 
of  action  at  all,  because  if  we  allow  the  terrorists  to  take  that  course 
of  action,  we  are  succumbing  to  what  they  want  to  do,  we  are 
succumbing  to  their  actions.  And  we  will  not  do  that. 

MR.  HESS:  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  thank  you  very  much.  Before  we 
conclude  today’s  luncheon  I  would  like  to  present  you  with  this 
certificate  of  appreciation  from  the  National  Press  Club:  A  Press 
Club  windbreaker  in  case  you  want  to  fly  around  and  do  some  crop 
dusting.  To  keep  your  hand  in.  Also  one  for  Mrs.  Gandhi. 

PRIME  minister:  Thank  you  very  much. 

MR.  HESS:  Thank  you  very  much.  Prime  Minister  Gandhi,  and  that 
concludes  today’s  National  Press  Club  luncheon. 


Programmes  for  Uplift  of  the  Poor 


I  HAD  WANTED  to  meet  you  much  earlier.  But  the  last  six  months 
were  so  packed  that  it  was  difficult  to  find  time.  In  between  we  had 
the  Budget  Session  and  the  two  foreign  tours.  After  I  returned  from 
the  last  tour,  there  was  the  Air-India  tragedy.  This  has  caused  us  all 
great  agony  and  I  want  to  express  our  sympathies  to  the  bereaved 
families. 

We  have  done  a  good  many  things  in  last  six  months.  I  had  outlined 
our  programmes  and  priorities  in  my  first  broadcast  and  in 
Parliament.  We  have  placed  before  the  country  what  we  want  to  do. 
The  most  urgent  task  of  all  is  to  lift  the  people  out  of  poverty,  we 
have  to  remove  poverty  and  move  forward.  We  have  to  see  how  to 
ensure  fuller  social  justice,  how  to  strengthen  our  society. 

There  are  many  other  problems.  Punjab  is  a  major  problem.  It 
loomed  large  at  the  time  of  the  elections.  As  a  result  of  the  path  we 
have  adopted  in  the  last  six  months,  of  the  measures  we  have  taken, 
the  tension  has  considerably  reduced.  You  find  that  the  Akali  Dal  is 
coming  forward  again  in  Punjab.  They  are  talking  in  terms  of 
functioning  within  the  framework  of  the  Constitution.  They  are 
speaking  out  against  extremists  and  against  violence.  Because  of 
some  of  the  recent  incidents,  the  whole  country  stands  against 
terrorists.  It  has  been  my  effort  all  along  to  take  the  Opposition 
Parties  with  me  in  the  work  before  the  nation.  Whichever  major 
problem  has  been  there,  I  have  invited  them  and  talked  it  over  with 
them.  We  have  met  five  or  six  times  in  these  months  and  had 
serious  discussions  on  all  the  major  problems. 

We  are  looking  ahead  now  to  the  Seventh  Plan.  Our  priorities  are 
before  you.  The  biggest  task  is  in  agriculture  and  we  shall  address 
ourselves  to  it.  We  shall  place  even  greater  emphasis  on  poverty 
alleviation  programmes  and  on  strengthening  the  infrastructure.  In 
the  last  few  months  we  have  given  a  new  thrust  in  several  areas — in 
licensing  policy,  in  capacity  utilisation  in  our  industries,  in 
electronics,  in  textiles,  and  in  many  other  fields,  in  order  to  speed  up 
our  work.  We  are  looking  into  the  20-Point  Programme  with  a  view 
to  speeding  up  its  implementation.  We  must  give  more  attention  to 
the  public  sector  and  we  are  doing  so.  We  wanted  the  restructuring 
of  the  public  sector  to  be  done  faster  but  some  matters  have  arisen 
which  require  a  little  more  time. 

Our  economic  situation  today  is  on  the  whole  good.  There  is, 
naturally,  discussion  about  prices.  On  this  matter  I  should  only  like 
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to  say  that  in  the  last  three  months  the  inflation  rate  has  been  only 
of  the  order  of  3.1  per  cent  which  is  lower  than  in  many  years. 
Prices  are  a  matter  in  which  we  cannot  afford  to  relax  our  vigilance. 
We  are  looking  seriously  into  the  matter,  so  that  whenever  there  is 
any  rise  we  at  once  contain  it  and  bring  the  situation  under  control. 

We  have  promised  to  clean  up  our  public  life  and  take  steps  to 
remove  corruption.  We  have  made  a  beginning,  but  it  is  not  enough. 
We  are  planning  some  more  steps.  We  have  brought  in  the  Anti- 
Defection  Bill  and  legalised  donations  to  political  parties  and 
launched  a  two-pronged  attack  on  black  money — by  simplifying 
licensing  and  taxation  on  the  one  hand  and  by  tightening 
administration  on  the  other. 

We  have  set  up  the  Wasteland  Development  Board.  It  is  our  hope 
that  there  will  be  vigorous  plantation  activity,  as  a  result  of  which 
there  will  be  more  fuel  for  our  people  and  fodder  for  our  animals. 
We  have  also  established  the  Ganga  Authority  to  implement  our 
programme  of  cleaning  the  Ganga.  We  shall  make  a  beginning  with 
Varanasi. 

I  undertook  two  foreign  tours.  Both  have  yielded  considerable 
results  and  it  is  my  earnest  hope  that  as  a  result  of  these  visits  our 
bilateral  relations  with  the  countries  I  visited  will  be  greatly 
strengthened,  that  there  will  be  more  friendship  and  more 
co-operation.  In  between  the  two  tours  I  also  went  to  Bangladesh  for  a 
day,  as  a  result  of  which  our  friendship  with  this  neighbour  has 
improved. 

1  think  I  have  spoken  enough  and  now  to  your  questions. 

question:  It  seems  that  the  terrorist  problem  is  being  utilised  by 
several  countries  to  pressurise  the  Government.  I  refer  in  particular 
to  the  reports  that  the  FBI  arrested  some  terrorists,  and  some  other 
terrorists  were  arrested  who  had  received  training,  as  it  was  said,  in 
Eastern  Europe.  What  comments  do  you  have  on  this  international 
pressure  being  applied  on  you  through  the  terrorist  menace? 

PRIME  minister:  There  is  no  way  that  the  Indian  Government  is 
going  to  succumb  to  any  pressure,  whether  terrorist  or  otherwise. 

question:  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  this  is  about  the  reservation  policy  of 
the  Government  of  India.  You  have  just  removed  one  Chief  Minister 
in  Gujarat  yesterday.  But  the  leaders  of  the  agitation  have  said  that 
they  are  not  going  to  withdraw  the  agitation.  Since  the  country  has 
become  independent,  because  of  the  reservation  system,  we  have 
created,  it  seems,  a  new  caste  system  and  many  people  seem  to  have 
developed  a  vested  interest  in  staying  backward  and  we  have 
different  kinds  of  reservation  systems  in  different  States.  In  the 
South,  you  have  reservations  from  65  per  cent  to  75  per  cent  whereas 
in  the  North  you  have  several  States  where  it  is  only  20  or  25  per 
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cent.  The  Chief  Minister  of  Gujarat  was  trying  to  increase  it  up  to 
50  per  cent  and  he  lost  his  job.  All  this  is  because  of  this  peculiar 
reservation  system  which  goes  by  the  caste  a  person  belongs  to  and 
not  genuine  economic  backwardness.  Now,  what  are  your  plans? 
Are  you  planning  to  call  a  Chief  Minister’s  Conference  to  discuss 
this  and  arrive  at  a  national  policy  where  you  have  a  ceiling  upto  a 
maximum  number  of  XY  or  whatever?  What  are  your  plans?  This  is 
what  I  would  like  to  know. 

PRIME  minister:  First,  one  point  should  be  absolutely  clear  and  that 
is  that  the  reservations  for  the  Scheduled  Castes  and  the  Scheduled 
Tribes  are  in  no  way  under  question  and  there  is  no  question  of 
changing  or  altering  those  at  all. 

You  have  asked  two  questions,  I  think.  One:  What  is  going  to 
happen  in  Gujarat?  The  new  Chief  Minister  will  tackle  the 
problem.  The  agitation  that  has  been  going  on  in  Gujarat,  we  have 
maintained,  is  a  political  agitation  in  which  many  Opposition  Parties 
are  involved,  and  we  would  like  that  they  do  not  exploit  parochial 
feelings  among  the  people  for  their  political  ends.  They  must  rise 
above  this  and  work  for  the  political  betterment  of  the  country,  not 
for  their  personal  gains. 

Regarding  calling  a  Chief  Ministers’  Conference,  we  have  no  such 
plan  at  the  moment.  I  have  discussed  this  problem  with  the  leaders 
of  the  Opposition.  I  will  talk  to  them  again  about  it  and  we  will  try 
and  work  out  how  we  can  start  finding  a  solution  to  this. 

question:  I  would  like  to  know,  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  whether  you 
have  got  any  economic  philosophy.  If  you  have  got  any  economic 
philosophy,  what  is  it?  Is  it  Left  or  Right  or  is  it  Centre  of  Left  or 
Right  of  Centre?  If  you  have  got  any  ideological  background,  would 
you  kindly  take  us  into  confidence? 

PRIME  minister:  Well,  the  question  you  have  asked  will  take  most 
of  our  time  alloted  to  this  Press  Conference  to  answer.  But  just  to 
put  it  in  a  few  sentences.  There  is  no  question  of  Left  or  Right  or 
Left  of  Centre  or  Right  of  Centre.  It  is  a  question  of  what  is  good  for 
India  today.  The  basis  of  our  policy  has  been  laid  down  by  Pandit ji, 
by  Indiraji,  and  we  are  not  shifting  from  that.  But  we  have  to  modify 
their  ideology  and  their  thinking  with  today’s  conditions  on  the 
ground  which  means  the  economic  conditions  in  India,  the 
improvements  that  we  have  made,  the  progress  that  we  have  made, 
the  financial  constraints  as  we  see  them  and  the  situation  in  the 
world  monetary  and  financial  systems.  Today  we  have  to  balance  ail 
that  and  produce  a  package  which  does  not  deviate  from  the  basic 
Congress  ideology  and  is  dynamic  and  will  take  India  ahead. 

question:  Your  Excellency,  please  evaluate  the  agreements  signed 
recently  between  India  and  Pakistan.  To  what  degree  will  they 
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influence  bringing  of  normalisation  to  India’s  north-western 
borders? 

PRIME  minister:  We  have  always  been  in  favour  of  normalising 
relations  with  all  the  countries,  especially  the  countries  in  our 
neighbourhood.  The  progress  that  has  been  made  in  these  talks  has 
been  good.  We  would  of  course  have  liked  that  we  would  have  made 
some  major  advance  in  trade.  Unfortunately,  there  were  some 
differences.  But  we  hope,  in  future  meetings,  that  they  will  also  be 
clarified.  We  have  made  progress  in  cultural  exchange,  in 
interchange  of  our  peoples  going  to  each  other’s  country, 
simplification  of  various  travel  arrangements.  In  our  talks,  I  think 
there  has  been  a  general  understanding  of  each  other’s  perspectives 
for  the  region. 

question:  In  your  opening  remarks  you  referred  to  your  desire  to 
clean  up  our  public  life.  The  Opposition  Parties,  or  a  few 
Opposition  leaders,  presented  to  you  a  memorandum  of  charges 
against  the  Haryana  Chief  Minister,  Mr.  Bhajan  Lai.  Do  you 
propose  to  hold  an  enquiry  into  these  charges  and,  if  so,  what  is  the 
nature  of  the  enquiry  you  are  going  to  order? 

PRIME  minister:  The  procedure  that  has  been  followed  on  all  such 
complaints,  and  which  we  also  propose  to  follow  for  this  complaint, 
is  that  we  will  first  ask  the  Chief  Minister  for  his  comments.  Then 
we  will  evaluate  his  comments  with  the  charges  that  have  been 
made.  On  the  basis  of  that  evaluation  we  will  decide  whether  to 
have  an  inquiry  and  what  sort  of  inquiry  to  have.  I  have  talked  to 
the  Opposition  leaders  who  came,  and  I  have  promised  them  that  if 
anything  is  substantiated  in  what  they  say,  we  will  take  action. 

question:  If  we  go  back  to  Indo-Pakistan  relations  and  the  talks  with 
Sahebzada  Yaqub  Ali  Khan,  for  a  minute.  Prime  Minister.  During 
your  visit  to  the  United  States,  the  question  of  Pakistan’s  pursuit  of 
nuclear  capability  figured  very  prominently,  and  at  the  end  of  it, 
what  we  got  was  two  contradictory  statements.  One,  that  the  United 
States  has  assured  us  that  they  will  do  all  they  can  to  dissuade 
Pakistan  from  going  nuclear.  Two,  that  the  United  States  told  us 
that  they  did  not  think  that  Pakistan  was  making  or  could  make  a 
bomb. 

PRIME  minister:  I  don’t  think  they  are  contradictory  at  all. 

question:  Well,  Sir,  the  point  is,  what  is  our  information  of  the 
degree  to  which  they  have  either  succeeded  or  not  succeeded  in 
making  the  bomb? 

PRIME  minister:  Will  you  just  speak  a  little  louder? 

question:  What  is  our  own  estimation  of  the  state  of  Pakistan’s 
nuclear  pursuit  and  secondly  if  this  matter  was  discussed  with 
Sahebzada  Yakub  Khan  and,  if  so,  with  what  result? 
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PRIME  minister:  While  our  assessment  is  that  they  are  fairly  close  to 
manufacture  the  weapon  and  that  they  do  have  a  programme  for 
manufacturing  the  weapon,  their  position  is  that  they  are  not 
manufacturing  the  weapon.  This  has  been  brought  to  the  notice  of 
Sahebzada  Yakub  Khan  and  he  has  taken  the  stand  that  they  are 
not  making  the  weapon.  We  pointed  out  that  if  they  have  the 
weapon  it  will  change  the  situation  in  this  region  and  we  would  have 
to  react  in  some  manner. 

question:  (In  Hindi)  I  have  a  short  question.  From  coins  to  sugar, 
we  are  importing  so  many  things.  Is  this  a  proof  of  our  economic 
self-reliance? 

PRIME  minister:  (In  Hindi)  The  meaning  of  self-reliance  is  not  that 
we  don’t  import  anything  from  abroad.  Japan  is  also  a  self-reliant 
nation  but  it  imports  a  good  number  of  things.  This  is  not  the  only 
criterion.  What  matters  is  that  we  utilise  our  resources  in  order  best 
to  achieve  India’s  progress  and  development.  If  imports  help  us  to 
conserve  our  resources  we  should  not  hesitate  to  import.  If  we  have 
to  enlarge  our  domestic  industrial  capacity,  we  must  do  so. 
Sometimes,  you  will  require  something  at  once  and  importing  it  is 
the  only  way.  But  if  you  look  at  our  economy  and  at  our  progress, 
you  will  then  find  that  we  have  now  achieved  what  we  have  not 
achieved  earlier. 

question:  It  is  six  months  since  you  have  assumed  charge  as  the 
Prime  Minister.  You  have  not  been  able  to  organise  your  Cabinet 
fully.  What  is  holding  it  up?  There  is  a  supplementary  also  which  I 
would  like  to  ask. 

PRIME  minister:  What  makes  you  think  my  Cabinet  is  not  organised? 
I  think  it  is  perfectly  well  organised. 

question:  You  have  given  additional  charges  to  several  of  your 
Senior  Ministers. 

PRIME  minister:  I  see  no  fault  in  the  functioning  of  the  Ministries. 

question:  You  had  talks  with  the  Congress(S)  President, 
Mr.  Sharad  Pawar.  Is  there  any  likelihood  of  the  Congress(S) 
joining  your  Party? 

PRIME  minister:  Not  at  the  moment. 

question:  (In  Urdu)  Sir,  let  me  first  congratulate  you  on  your 
having  used  Urdu,  which  is  a  forgotten  language.  We  have  been  free 
38  years  ago  but  the  dependence  on  English  continues.  All  your 
governmental  media  give  preference  to  English  papers  over  language 
papers,  whether  Hindi  or  Urdu.  May  I  appeal  to  you  to  give 
encouragement  to  Hindi  and  Urdu  papers  instead  of  English  papers. 
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PRIME  minister:  (In  Urdu)  Certainly.  In  whichever  language  the 
question  is  asked  I  try  to  reply  in  that  language. 

question:  (In  Urdu)  That  is  why  I  congratulated  you.  For  the  first 
time  the  Prime  Minister  has  spoken  in  Urdu. 

PRIME  minister:  (In  Urdu)  Thanks. 

question:  It  has  been  seen  that  many  non-Congress(I)  States, 
particularly  in  the  South,  take  to  what  is  called  populist  programmes. 
In  one  State,  they  spend  about  Rs.200  crores  towards  what  is  called  a 
mid-day  meal  scheme.  In  another  State,  they  spend  about  Rs.  180  crores 
towards  what  is  called  cheap  rice  scheme.  A  third  State  is  also  on 
the  same  way  to  supply  rice  and  also  cloth.  Now  my  point  is,  all 
these  constitute  some  kind  of  a  non-developmental  expenditure 
although  they  could  be  justified  in  terms  of  promoting  human 
welfare.  The  real  point  to  consider  is  that  it  cause  erosion  of  funds 
available  for  meaningful  economic  development.  Now,  this  is  putting 
pressure  on  the  Congress(I)  Parties  in  those  States  which  are  in 
Opposition,  and  are  likely  to  generate  similar  pressures  for  Congress 
Governments  which  are  in  power.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  you 
have  any  intention  to  take  up  this  matter  either  at  the  NDC  or  at 
any  other  appropriate  forum  so  that  there  could  be  some  kind  of 
uniform  norms  and  guidelines  so  that  the  poorer  people  in  the 
Congress(I)  States  do  not  suffer  also  in  the  process. 

PRIME  minister:  You  missed  one  out.  One  State  is  also  distributing 
power  free.  I  know  this  is  a  very  serious  problem  and  it  has  to  be 
looked  into  by  all  the  States  and  the  Central  Government  together. 
The  fact  is  that  such  programmes  are  necessary  and  are  required. 
But,  as  you  said,  they  are  not  productive  in  the  sense  that  they  do 
not  generate  any  returns  which  can  be  redeployed  for  development. 
So,  they  must  be  balanced  with  programmes  which  do  generate 
such  returns.  And  it  is  this  balance  which  we  must  establish  because 
if  you  spend  everything  on  such  programmes,  our  development 
process  will  come  to  a  grinding  halt.  These  States  must  realise  that 
there  is  no  goose  that  lays  golden  eggs.  They  have  to  generate  the 
wealth  that  they  have  to  distribute  for  development  amongst  the 
poor. 

question:  I  have  two  questions  Mr.  Prime  Minister.  You  were  very 
prompt  in  passing  the  Anti-Defection  Bill,  but  the  first  defection  has 
taken  place  in  your  own  party  in  Bihar.  The  second  question  is  Mrs. 
Gandhi  used  to  describe  her  Government  as  the  Government  that 
works.  How  would  you  like  to  describe  your  Government? 

PRIME  minister:  One  that  works  faster. 

Coming  to  your  first  question,  we  passed  the  Anti-Defection  Bill 
and  if  there  is  anything  which  contravenes  that,  there  are  provisions 
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in  the  Bill  which  will  come  into  action.  The  matter  that  you  are 
talking  about  has  been  taken  up  in  the  court.  There  it  will  be  sorted 
out.  It  is  a  legal  matter.  We  have  categorically  given  instructions 
that  no  people  are  to  be  inducted  into  our  party.  We  are  having 
some  things  like  this  in  the  North-East  also.  There  too  we  have  told 
them  that  nobody  is  to  be  taken  in. 

question:  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  you  said  that  you  are  going  to  do 
something  for  the  uplift  of  the  poor  people  of  this  country.  What 
exactly  are  the  specific  steps  that  you  are  going  to  take  to  help  them? 

PRIME  minister:  We  have  got  our  anti-poverty  programmes.  Our 
main  thrust  in  ^development  is  agriculture,  which  is  targeted  to  help 
the  poorest  in  the  country.  We  have  to  develop  our  infrastructure. 
These  are  the  three  basic  thrusts  that  we  are  giving. 

question:  Coming  back  to  Punjab,  you  referred  to  some  hopeful 
signs  with  regard  to  the  attitude  of  the  Akali  Dal.  What  do  you 
think,  how  do  you  rate  the  chances  of  complete  return  to  normalcy 
and  the  chances  of  having  elections  before  the  deadline  expires  on 
the  Sixth  October? 

PRIME  minister:  For  normalcy,  I  give  very  high  chances.  As  regards 
elections  before  October  6,  it  is  very  difficult  to  say  at  the  moment 
because  the  situation  is  fluid  and  sensitive  and  we  will  have  to  watch 
it  as  we  go  along.  We  would,  of  course,  like  to  have  elections  before 
October  6,  so  that  we  do  not  have  to  extend  President’s  rule.  But  if 
it  is  necessary  to  extend  President’s  rule,  we  will  extend  President’s 
rule. 

question:  In  your  talk  with  the  leadership  of  USSR,  France  and 
USA,  during  your  recent  visit  to  those  countries,  did  you  find  any 
accord  in  their  approach  towards  the  nuclear  disarmament  question 
and  also  what  were  the  areas  of  discord?  The  second  part  of  my 
question  is:  Are  there  any  fresh  initiative  in  the  offing  from  India  to 
solve  the  Gulf  crisis  and  the  Palestenian  question? 

PRIME  minister:  No,  we  are  not  taking  any  fresh  initiatives  at  the 
moment.  We  are  watching  the  situation.  We  are  in  touch  with  the 
various  people. 

The  attitude  of  the  countries  on  the  nuclear  question  has  been 
made  very  clear  on  a  number  of  occasions.  The  non-aligned 
countries  are  for  disarmament.  The  nuclear  weapon  States  are  rather 
more  cautious  when  they  talk  about  disarmament.  The  US  has  said 
that  they  are  for  complete  disarmament.  But  they  feel  that  the  road 
to  complete  disarmament  is  via  star  wars.  We  feel  that  this  is  wrong 
and  any  escalation  cannot  lead  to  disarmament  and  we  feel  that  this 
would  be  an  escalation.  France  says  that  it  has  a  very  small  deterrent 
which  is  only  relevant  to  France  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  does  not 
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affect  the  total  nuclear  picture.  This  deterrent  is  also  totally  on 
submarines — the  weapons  are  totally  on  submarines  and  thus  are 
not  covered  under  the  purview  of  the  present  disarmament  talks. 
And  their  position  is  that  if  there  is  a  substantial  reduction  in 
armaments  by  the  major  powers,  they  will  start  disarming 
themselves. 

question:  I  am  from  Samachar  Bharati.  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  the 
Kanishka  tragedy  has  been  a  big  disaster. 

PRIME  minister:  (In  Hindi)  At  least  Samachar  Bharati  should  ask 
question  in  Hindi. 

question:  (In  Hindi)  You  are  right,  I  shall  ask  questions  in  Hindi. 
Prime  Minister,  I  want  to  say  that  the  recent  Kanishka  mishap  has 
been  a  big  setback  to  the  confidence  in  Air  India.  I  want  to  draw 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  all  over  the  world  hijacking  and 
terrorism  are  on  the  increase.  What  guarantee  is  there  that  such 
incidents  won’t  recur?  I  want  to  ask  whether  Government  is 
considering  any  steps  by  itself  and  in  consultation  with  the 
Governments  of  United  States  and  Canada  to  ensure  that  lives  and 
journeys  of  passengers  will  be  safe. 

PRIME  minister:  (In  Hindi)  We  have  taken  up  these  matters  with 
both  the  Governments.  When  I  was  in  America,  I  had  some  talks 
with  them.  I  am  confident  that  the  American  Government  will  take 
suitable  action.  I  think  that  the  Canadian  Government  will  also  deal 
firmly  with  the  extremists.  Earlier  they  were  not  as  firm  with  them 
as  they  should  have  been. 

As  regards  the  larger  question  of  international  terrorism,  as  long 
as  there  is  no  worldwide  agreement  and  everyone  does  not  exert 
themselves  to  put  an  end  to  it,  until  then  it  will  not  end.  We  find 
that  there  are  many  who  condemn  terrorists  but  the  same  people  are 
also  encouraging  them.  If  this  ends  then  terrorism  will  also  end. 
Meanwhile,  we  are  taking  all  possible  steps  to  ensure  fullest  safety 
on  Air  India,  Indian  Airlines  and  Vayudoot  and  also  to  have 
thorough  search  of  luggage,  goods  and  passengers.  With  these  steps  it 
will  be  difficult  for  anyone  to  attempt  anything. 

question:  (In  Hindi)  Sir,  a  question  arises  out  of  your  opening 
statement.  When  you  took  over  the  Prime  Ministership  you 
emphasised  two  or  three  matters.  Among  them  the  top  priority  was 
given  to  educational  reforms.  But  you  did  not  mention  it  at  all  in 
your  opening  statement.  Would  you  please  take  the  trouble  of  telling 
us  what  is  your  comprehensive  vision  of  education  in  relation  to  the 
nation’s  progress  and  taking  the  nation  to  the  twenty-first  century?  If 
you  will  permit  me,  I  will  also  add  one  other  question  connected 
with  this.  In  one  of  your  speeches  during  your  recent  visit  to 
America  you  said  that  as  regards  scientists  and  technicians  now 
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working  in  America  it  was  your  attempt  to  create  conditions  which 
would  make  them  come  back  and  work  within  the  country  and  that 
a  time  would  come  when  they  should  be  ready  to  come  to  India. 
What  opportunities  are  you  creating  to  enable  them  to  come  back 
and  serve  the  country? 

PRIME  minister:  (In  Hindi)  You  will  remember  I  had  said  that  within 
five  or  six  months  we  would  come  out  with  our  educational  policy, 
so  that  there  could  be  discussion  and  debate  on  it  as  a  result  of 
which  we  could  get  a  picture  which  could  then  be  put  into  a  final 
shape  and  implement  it  from  next  year.  There  is  no  change  in  this. 
The  policy  will  be  ready  in  the  coming  month  or  two.  A  draft  was 
indeed  prepared  two  months  ago  on  which  there  have  been 
discussions  and  there  will  be  rriore  discussions  and  there  are  also 
some  other  reports.  These  will  be  before  you  in  the  next  two 
months.  There  could  then  be  a  full-fledged  debate.  We  have  to  see 
that  this  policy  will  prepare  workers  for  new  industries  in  the  next  15 
years  and  also  our  students  for  the  technological  innovations.  We 
have  to  instil  a  work  ethic  in  our  countrymen,  a  sense  of  unity  and  a 
feeling  that  we  belong  not  to  a  developing  nation  but  to  a  developed 
country.  This  will  be  our  objective  in  formulating  a  new  educational 
policy.  At  the  same  time,  we  have  to  see  that  we  do  not  forget  our 
history,  our  traditions,  our  ancient  values. 

Regarding  your  third  question,  we  shall  try  to  bring  back  all  our 
technologists  and  scientists.  We  are  providing  opportunities  to  them 
and  are  assisting  them.  We  have  formulated  policies  to  enable  them 
to  come  back  to  this  country  and  work  here.  Many  of  them  have 
now  thought  of  coming  back  to  India  and  I  hope  that  they  will 
return.  But  it  is  not  our  intention  that  none  of  them  goes  abroad. 
We  would  like  them  to  go  there  for  education,  experience,  so  that 
they  could  use  these  on  their  return  to  India. 

question:  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  it  is  exactly  ten  years  after  the 
emergency.  Do  you  think  at  this  stage  that  the  declaration  of  the 
emergency  was  the  right  step  to  have  been  taken  and  if  similar 
conditions  of  unrest,  as  it  was  called,  prevail,  will  you  resort  to  the 
same  measures? 

PRIME  minister:  I  think  at  that  time  it  was  the  right  step  and  there 
were  various  forces  working.  If  these  conditions  are  repeated,  it 
might  be  necessary  to  have  emergency.  But  that  will  have  to  be  seen 
with  the  conditions  that  prevail.  There  can  be  no  absolutely 
equivalent  set  of  situations,  there  cannot  be  an  equivalent  situation. 
Things  will  be  different.  I,  personally,  am  not  in  favour  of  using 
such  harsh  measures  if  they  can  be  avoided.  But,  if  it  is  necessary, 
they  must  be  used. 
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question:  In  reply  to  an  earlier  question,  you  said  that  an  inquiry 
will  be  conducted  into  the  charges  against  Mr.  Bhajan  Lai  on 
receiving  his  comments.  But,  two  days  ago,  we  were  told  that  the 
Government  has  decided  to  stop  any  further  action  on  the 
Vaidyalingam  Committee  report  on  the  two  former  Prime  Ministers. 
Now,  if  follow-up  action  is  not  taken  and  inquiry  reports  are  not 
taken  to  their  logical  end,  what  will  be  the  sanctity  attached  to  such 
inquiries?  That  is  number  one.  Number  two:  Do  you  have  any 
alternative  mechanism  to  ensure  that  people  in  higher  positions — the 
Prime  Minister  and  the  Chief  Ministers — are  not  allowed  to  get 
away  with  whatever  wrongs  they  may  commit  during  their  tenures? 

PRIME  minister:  One:  We  will  take  action  if  any  of  the  points  raised 
is  substantiated.  Second:  On  the  Vaidyalingam  report,  although 
Justice  Vaidyalingam  has  said  that  a  prima  facie  case  has  been  made 
out  on  three  issues,  on  three  points,  and  they  should  be  followed  up, 
we  thought  that  since  in  1980  elections,  the  people  had  given  their 
decision  on  those  very  issues,  it  is  not  necessary  to  follow  that  up 
further.  We  are  trying  to  see  how  to  set  up  foolproof  systems.  We 
have  seen  the  Lokayukta  and  Lokpal  systems  working  in  various 
places.  They  are  more  successful  in  some  places,  less  successful  in 
some  places  and  totally  redundant  in  others.  We  would  like  to  come 
out  with  a  system  which  is  effective  and  which  works.  And  we  are 
trying  to  see  how  this  can  come  about. 

question:  In  the  light  of  the  forthcoming  visit  of  the  German 
Foreign  Minister — after  Mr.  Gromyko’s  elevation  to  the  Presidency 
now  the  most  senior  one  in  the  Western  world — how  do  you  rate  the 
state  of  relations  between  India  and  Germany? 

PRIME  minister:  I  think  our  relations  are  good.  We  have  a  good  trade 
relationship.  We  have  fairly  good  understanding  of  our  political 
positions.  And  I  see  relations  between  our  countries  improving,  with 
more  technological  and  trade  exchanges. 

question:  (In  Hindi)  After  the  brutal  assassination  of  Indiraji  who 
was  the  beloved  leader  of  not  only  this  country  but  of  the  whole 
world,  on  what  grounds  is  the  government  continuing  to  adopt 
lenient  attitude  towards  the  Akali  leaders  and  leaders  of  SSF  who 
were  responsible  for  converting  the  Golden  Temple  into  a  military 
base  and  headquarters  of  terrorists. 

PRIME  minister:  (In  Hindi)  Partly  on  the  grounds  of  their  statements. 
We  shall  not  allow  them  to  repeat  the  same  thing  and  if  they  try  to 
do  so  we  shall  deal  with  them  firmly  right  from  the  beginning.  We 
will  not  let  it  happen  again. 

question:  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  under  your  chairmanship,  the 
Planning  Commission  has  just  sort  of  had  a  dream  that  overnight  the 
resources  gap  has  disappeared.  I  would  like  to  know  how,  without 
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any  specific  steps  being  suggested,  such  a  scheme  has  been 
visualised. 

PRIME  minister:  No,  I  don’t  think  the  gap  has  just  disappeared  and  I 
don’t  think  the  Planning  Commission  has  had  a  dream  of  their 
resources.  They  do  have  a  dream  of  what  they  want  to  make  India, 
yes.  The  resources  gap  has  been  closed  after  discussing  with  the 
States  and  evaluating  the  additional  resource  mobilisation  that  the 
States  are  willing  to  do  and  have  accepted  to  do.  On  that  basis,  we 
have  evaluated  that  we  not  only  can  but  we  will  have  a  Plan  of 
Rs.  180,000  crores,  and  we  are  optimistic  that  we  might  even  be 
able  to  do  better. 

question:  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  how  do  you  react  towards  the  efforts 
of  Sant  Harchand  Singh  Longowal  towards  Hindu-Sikh  unity  and 
amity  in  Punjab?  Further,  have  you  any  plan  to  release  all  the  Sikh 
detenus  and  for  reinstatement  of  Army  deserters? 

PRIME  minister:  Well,  the  Army  has  its  own  rules.  They  have  their 
own  laws  and  they  will  deal  with  the  deserters  as  per  their  rules.  We 
are  not  going  to  interfere  in  that  in  any  way.  I  think  Sant  Longowal 
has  taken  many  steps,  positive  to  bring  about  normalcy  in  the 
situation  and  I  congratulate  him  on  that.  And  we  look  forward  to  his 
moving  even  further  ahead  and  bringing  about  complete  normalcy 
in  Punjab. 

question:  At  your  Press  conference  in  Washington  the  other  day,  you 
were  asked  whether  you  had  any  plans  for  removing  Government 
controls  on  Radio  and  Television  and  you  replied  “None  at  the 
moment”  and  went  on  to  explain  that,  as  you  put  it,  India  is  not  yet 
ready  for  the  change.  Sir,  except  for  a  mercifully  brief  period,  we 
have  been  a  functioning  democracy  for  almost  40  years.  We  have  a 
vigorous  Parliament,  we  have  an  independent  judiciary  and  we  have 
an  articulate  Press.  All  these  have  only  enriched  our  democratic 
system.  It  is,  therefore,  rather  too  late  in  the  day  to  try  to  convince 
the  world  that  giving  freedom  to  Radio  and  Television  will  be  a 
risky  venture.  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  my  respectful  submission  is  this: 
Will  it  not  be  more  correct,  credible  and  convincing  to  say  that  in 
this  particular  matter  at  least,  it  is  the  Congress  Party  which  is  not, 
and  obviously  will  never  be,  ready? 

PRIME  minister:  Well,  that  may  be  your  submission.  I  don’t  think  the 
Janata  Party  gave  any  autonomy  to  Radio  and  Television;  neither 
did  the  BJP,  neither  did  anybody  else... 

question:  That  is  not  a  precedent? 

PRIME  minister:  I  am  not  talking  of  precedents.  I  am  talking  of  what 
is  right  for  the  country  at  the  time.  It  is  when  you  are  in 
Government  that  you  realise  the  responsibilities  that  you  have  to 
bear.  It  was  very  easy  for  the  BJP  to  talk  about  autonomy  for  the 
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Radio  and  Television  but  when  they  had  the  responsibility  and  they 
had  to  bear  and  shoulder  that  responsibility,  they  realised  that  the 
time  was  not  ready  for  it  and  they  did  not  do  it. . . 

question:  Sir. . . 

PRIME  minister:  Do  you  want  my  answer  or  do  you  want . . . 

question:  I  am  sorry,  I  just  want  to  ask  a  supplementary  if  you 
permit  me? 

PRIME  minister:  You  permit  me  and  then  after  that  I  will  permit  you: 

...As  you  say,  India  has  been  a  vibrant  democracy  for  38  years 
now  and  if  this  was  really  an  issue  with  the  people,  they  would  have 
raised  it.  They  have  not  raised  it.  We  fell  and  I  reiterate  that  we  are 
not  ready  for  total  autonomy  for  these  two  institutions  and  we  are 
not  going  to  give  it  at  the  moment. 

question:  I  know  when  Janata  Party  was  in  power,  they  were  busy 
quarrelling  among  themselves  and  they  had  no  time  for  these  basic 
reforms.  But  my  point  is  the  Indian  people  were  never  consulted  in 
this  matter  and  how  do  you  say  we  are  not  ready  for  this  particular 
democratic  reform?  In  what  respect  are  we  not  ready?  Is  it  a  risk? 

PRIME  minister:  By  seeing  the  way  that  you  people  print  and  publish; 
I  don’t  think  you  behave  responsibility  at  all. 

question:  But  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  Radio. 

PRIME  minister:  Of  course;  but  if  it  spreads  to  Radio,  there  will  be  a 
tremendous  danger  to  the  country . . . 

question:  But  is  Radio  a  counterblast  to  the  Press  or  creative? 
PRIME  minister:  Do  you  want  a  debate  or  should  we  carry  on  with 
the  Press  conference? 

question:  I  have  two  questions:  Is  the  Congress-I  planning  to 
withdraw  its  support  to  the  G.M.  Shah  Government  in  Jammu  and 
Kashmir  since  the  Congress-I  has  been  openly  criticising  that 
Ministry?  Second:  Has  the  post  of  Principal  Secretary  to  the  Prime 
Minister  been  abolished? 

PRIME  minister:  ‘No’  to  both.  We  are  not  withdrawing  the  support, 
and  the  post  has  not  been  abolished. 

question:  There  is  the  recent  case  of  a  Muslim  religious  court 
sentencing  a  woman  to  101  lashes.  There  is  also  a  demand  for 
deletion  of  Article  44  from  the  Constitution.  This  brings  out  the 
danger  of  religious  laws  and  civil  laws  diverging  from  each  other. 
Will  the  Government  move  in  the  direction  of  a  uniform  civil  code 
and,  if  so,  how  soon? 

PRIME  minister:  No,  we  have  no  plan  at  the  moment  to  move  away 
from  the  systems  that  we  have  at  the  moment  and  where 
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discrepancies  come  up  such  as  you  have  pointed  out,  we  have  High 
Courts  and  the  Supreme  Court  which  will  handle  that. 

question:  (In  Hindi)  Hon’ble  Prime  Minister,  the  Information 
and  Broadcasting  Minister  had  said  recently  at  a  Conference  of 
Information  Ministers  that  there  should  be  a  code  of  conduct  for  the 
national  Press.  This  has  been  a  moot  point  for  a  long  time  and  the 
Press  Council  Act  enjoins  upon  the  Press  Council  to  gradually 
formulate  a  code  of  conduct.  This  has  been  said  at  the  instance  of  a 
Chief  Minister  who  has  now  become  former  Chief  Minister.  His 
own  record  has  not  been  good,  because  it  is  alleged  that  his  police 
in  Gujarat  burnt  a  newspaper  office  and  the  Press  Council  was 
asked  to  look  into  it.  For  the  last  four  months  there  are  no  members 
of  the  Press  Council;  their  selection  was  done  six  months  back, but 
the  Government  notification  has  not  been  issued  as  yet.  I  would, 
therefore,  like  to  know  as  to  what  is  the  policy  of  the  Government 
towards  the  Press? 

PRIME  minister:  (In  Hindi)  I  have  already  expressed  my  views  regarding 
the  code  of  conduct  for  the  Press.  This  subject  was  raised  when  a 
delegation  from  the  Press  had  come  to  meet  me  and  they  had 
suggested  this. 

I  had  told  them  that  we  could  consider  this  suggestion,  but  we 
would  like  that  it  should  be  implemented  by  the  Press  without  the 
Government’s  interference. 

question:  (In  Hindi)  Why  has  the  notification  not  been  issued? 

PRIME  minister:  (In  Hindi)  I  shall  find  out  the  reason.  I  do  not  know 
about  it. 

question:  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  your  recent  mass  exposure  in  five 
nations  was  on  a  cultural  plank  and  according  to  reports,  Indian 
culture  through  the  Festival  of  India  has  been  enhancing  the  Indian 
image.  However,  at  home,  eyebrows  are  being  raised  on  the 
justification  for  this  kind  of  expenditure.  My  question  is: 

What  steps  are  you  proposing  to  take  towards  promotion  of  culture 
at  home?  In  these  troubled  times,  where  culture  in  the  past  has  been 
the  only  bond  for  many  ethnic  groups  of  vastly  different 
backgrounds  in  this  poor  land,  one  finds  that  the  budget  for  Culture 
is  an  abysmal  0.3  per  cent  of  the  3  per  cent  which  is  the  allocation 
for  the  sister  Department  of  Education.  Secondly  whatever  funds 
there  are,  they  are  spent  on  white  elephants  which  do  not  reach  out 
to  the  common  people.  I  will  give  you  an  instance.  You  recently 
sanctioned  the  Patiala  Cultural  Centre  Rs.  five  crores.  Now,  one 
regrets  to  say  that  it  will  probably  end  up  as  a  big  set  of  buildings 
and  a  couple  of  chairs  for  nondescript  and  obscure  disciplines.  Can 
you  propose  some  steps  whereby  culture  could  come  down  to  the 
common  people  through  interaction? 
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PRIME  minister:  What  makes  you  assume  that  it  will  end  up  like  that 
when  the  foundation-stone  has  been  laid  only  a  few  days  ago? 

question:  I  am  afraid  previous  experience  says  because  of 
bureaucratisation  of  culture  in  the  past. 

PRIME  minister:  I  am  very  sorry  that  you  have  such  notions  and  I  will 
guarantee  you  that  it  will  not  end  up  with  a  building  and  a  few 
chairs,  but  it  will  end  up  as  a  vibrant  cultural  institutions  which  will 
bring  together  the  cultures  of  the  whole  region  and  not  just  one 
State.  We  have  put  aside  in  Seventh  Plan  over  two  thousand  crores 
of  rupees  for  basic  culture-related  activities  and  this  is  fairly  large. 
We  have  increased  it  to  over  two  thousand  crores  in  finalising  the 
Plan.  We  are  going  to  set  up  cultural  centres  all  over  the  country  to 
look  into  this.  My  personal  feeling  is  that  culture  and  human 
resources  development  have  been  much  neglected  and  we  are  going 
to  pay  much  more  attention  to  it. 

question:  But  if  I  may  just  point  out,  this  regionalism  and  this 
regional  clubbing  together  of  cultures  in  these  centres  is  not  going 
to  work  as  well  as  letting  a  hundred  flowers  bloom  as  in  the  past. 

PRIME  minister:  This  is  not  going  to  stop  a  hundred  flowers  bloom. 
In  the  past  we  have  seen  that  a  hundred  flowers  have  bloomed,  but 
they  have  not  grown.  They  remained  what  they  were.  There  has 
been  very  little  development. 

question:  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  you  had  indicated  that  there  should 
be  a  new  media  policy  in  the  country.  The  process  of  a  national 
debate  on  the  new  media  and  communication  policy  has  been 
started.  I  understand  that  this  policy  would  help  the  Press  grow  and 
be  ready  for  the  twenty-first  century  with  technology.  However,  in 
this  case,  recently  in  the  new  Budget,  even  the  computerised  photo 
composing  machines  which  are  to  modernise  the  Press  have  been 
deleted  from  the  OGL.  I  would  like  to  know  whether  you  have  given 
this  matter  a  thought  and  whether  you  envisage  the  kind  of  steps 
that  will  prepare  the  Press  and  support  the  Press  for  the  twenty-first 
century. 

A  ' 

PRIME  minister:  Deletion  from  the  OGL  does  not  mean  prevention 
from  your  acquiring  the  machine.  It  only  says  that  you  have  to 
acquire  through  a  different  method,  a  different  route  and  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  extra  restriction  on  your  getting  the  machines. 
Increase  and  speeding  up  the  functioning  of  the  media  is  not  limited 
to  printing  machines,  but  there  is  much  more  involved  in  that.  As 
you  will  be  well  aware,  one  of  the  major  thrusts  of  the 
Communications  Ministry  is  to  improve  the  functioning  of  data  links 
between  major  stations  and  help  the  Press  and  other  industries  to 
communicate  with  each  other  much  more  efficiently  and  easily. 
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question:  How  will  you  evaluate  the  election  of  Mr.  Gromyko  as  the 
President  of  the  Soviet  Union  for  the  development  of  relations 
between  India  and  the  Soviet  Union? 

PRIME  minister:  We  think  it  is  a  very  positive  development.  We  have 
had  very  long  contact  and  relationship  with  President  Gromyko,  and 
we  see  it  as  a  positive  development.  We  congratulate  him  on  his  new 
position. 

question:  You  have  stated  that  the  population  problem  is  the 
number  one  problem  for  the  country.  It  is  also  fairly  obvious  that 
the  programmes  in  place  are  not  yielding  good  results  at  the 
moment.  What  new  initiatives  does  your  Government  have,  and 
when  will  we  see  them? 

PRIME  minister:  This  is  one  of  our  most  serious  problems.  We  too 
feel  that  the  returns  on  investments  are  not  commensurate  with  what 
we  are  spending.  This  does  not  mean  that  what  we  have  done  so  far 
is  wrong.  I  just  think  that  we  are  coming  to  a  stage  where  a 
particular  type  of  thrust  is  not  giving  us  dividends  that  should  and 
we  must  look  further  to  see  where  the  problem  is  and  how  to 
overcome  that.  We  have  already  done  one  exercise  and  we  are  doing 
a  few  more.  But  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  tell  you  today,  but  maybe, 
in  two  or  three  weeks  we  will  be  in  a  position  to  tell  you  what  we 
are  doing  in  this.  But  one  of  the  major  factors  which  has  come  out  is 
the  social  and  cultural  block  and  we  are  seeing  how  we  can  tackle 
that. 

question:  (In  Hindi)  I  am  asking  three  questions.  My  first  question 
is  that  you  have  just  returned  from  two  foreign  tours — Russia  and 
America.  You  discussed  many  things  there.  I  would  like  to  know  as 
to  how  did  you  guess  which  country  could  be  better  friend  to  us  and 
to  what  an  extent? 

PRIME  minister:  (In  Hindi)  We  have  friendship  with  all.  With  Russia, 
our  friendship  has  been  long.  They  have  stood  by  us  in  times  of 
difficulties.  We  have  faith  in  them  and  we  have  strong  friendship. 
We  have  non-aligned  friendship  with  non-aligned  nations.  We  have 
old  relations  with  Algeria.  We  both  want  to  take  the  Non-Aligned 
Movement  and  the  world  in  a  particular  direction  through  a 
particular  path  and  there  is  very  little  difference  in  our  approach.  We 
have  an  old  firendship  with  France.  They  have  also  stood  by  us  in 
our  times  of  need  and  it  is  our  endeavour  to  strengthen  this 
friendship  further.  Because  of  America’s  policy  in  our  region,  we 
have  some  difference  of  opinion  with  them.  We  have  discussed  it  in 
detail  and  we  feel  that  we  can  develop  this  friendship  further.  Many 
problems  between  us  can  be  sorted  out  mutually  and  we  are  both 
keen  to  do  it.  We  hope  that  with  America  also,  friendship  and 
co-operation  will  grow  and  we  will  be  able  to  work  together. 
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question:  How  do  you  take  criticism  of  Amitabh  Bachchan  by  your 
own  partymen? 

PRIME  minister:  This  is  hardly  a  thing  for  me  to  answer.  We  are  open 
to  criticism  from  all  quarters.  We  do  not  put  a  lid  on  criticism 
everywhere.  And  it  is  for  Amit  to  answer  that  criticism  and  to  face  it. 

question:  Will  you  define  Rajiv  Gandhi  as  Prime  Minister? 

PRIME  minister:  (In  Hindi)  It  looks  as  though  I  made  a  mistake  in 
allowing  you  three  questions! 

question:  My  question  is  on  the  proposal  for  declaring  the  Indian 
Ocean  as  a  zone  of  peace.  What  are  the  obstacles  in  convening  an 
international  conference  on  the  Indian  Ocean? 

PRIME  minister:  We  are  very  much  for  Indian  Ocean  as  a  zone  of 
peace.  And  we  are  getting  support  from  some  of  the  major  powers. 
But  there  are  too  many  vested  interests  in  the  area,  and  we  have  to 
take  a  consolidated  stand  to  face  these,  and  to  bring  about  a  zone  of 
peace  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  We  will  be  working  towards  this. 

question:  My  question  is  split  into  four  parts.  Mr.  Prime  Minister, 
yesterday . . . 

PRIME  minister:  I  don’t  think  we  will  make  that  mistake  again. 

question:  It  is  only  split  into  four  parts — (A),  (B),  (C)  and  (D). 
Yesterday,  the  AICC  (I)  Headquarters  had  issued  a  Press  release 
which  amounts  to  a  written  assurance  to  the  former  Chief  Minister  of 
Gujarat,  Mr.  Madhavsinh  Solanki,  that  his  services  will  be  utilised  at 
the  national  level.  Does  this  mean  that  a  reshuffle  in  the  Cabinet  is 
in  the  offing  and  he  will  be  inducted  at  the  Centre?  (B)  What  steps 
do  you  propose  to  restore  normalcy  in  Gujarat?  (C)  Do  you  propose 
to  convene  a  meeting  of  all  the  Opposition  Parties  to  see  that 
normalcy  is  restored  soon?  I  will  leave  the  D  part  of  it. 

PRIME  minister:  I  think  on  A,  I  can  very  categorically  give  you  a 
‘maybe’.  On  B,  it  is  for  the  Chief  Minister  to  decide  how  he  will 
tackle  the  Gujarat  problem.  It  is  his  problem,  it  is  not  our  problem 
at  the  Centre.  As  regards  C,  I  have  already  had  a  couple  of  meetings 
with  the  Opposition  on  the  basic  issues  that  have  been  raised  there, 
not  restricted  to  Gujarat,  but  on  a  national  perspective  and  I  intend 
to  carry  on  with  that. 

question:  Picking  up  the  question  on  Gujarat,  spreading  of 
communalism  in  India  and  doing  anything  that  leads  to  communal 
rioting,  is  an  offence.  A  serious  charge  has  been  made  against  Mr. 
Solanki  that  he  fomented  communal  trouble  in  Gujarat  to  divert 
attention  from  his  other  troubles.  Are  you  going  to  take  any  action 
against  Mr.  Solanki  for  spreading  communalism  in  Gujarat? 

PRIME  minister:  There  are  many  charges  which  the  Press  raises. 
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question:  Your  own  party  has  raised  charges  against  Mr.  Solanki. 

PRIME  minister:  Charges  are  raised  on  all  sorts  of  issues.  Nothing  has 
been  substantiated.  If  anything  is  substantiated,  we  will  take  action. 
It  is  too  easy  to  just  level  charges  and  to  accuse  people  of  doing 
things.  We  have  to  have  a  system  where  these  must  be  substantiated 
in  some  manner  and  the  persons  who  raise  these  charges  should  be 
willing  to  face  some  sort  of  action  if  the  charges  are  proved  untrue. 

question:  Sir,  time  and  again  you  have  said  that  the  unity  of  the 
country  must  be  strengthened  and  in  one  of  your  earliest  broadcasts 
to  the  nation,  you  referred  to  communalism  as  perhaps  being  the 
most  and  the  biggest  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  the  country’s 
unity  and  progress  and  you  have  also  said,  and  I  think  am  using 
your  words,  that  an  ideological  struggle  would  be  waged  at 
the  gates  of  factories,  and  at  the  doors  of  schools,  and  colleges,  farms, 
everywhere  in  the  country.  But  till  now  we  have  not  come  across  any 
such  measures  but  we  have  only  found  that  the  traditional  law  and 
order  machinery  of  the  police,  which  has  been  found  wanting  very 
often,  has  been  used.  Not  even  the  slightest  beginning  has  been 
made  by  way  of  ideological  fight  against  the  communal  forces. 
Would  you  like  to  comment  on  it? 

PRIME  minister:  This  is  a  subject  which  we  have  taken  up  very 
seriously  in  all  the  branches  of  administration.  We  are  seeing  how 
we  can  improve  the  training  and  the  ideological  inputs  into  the 
training.  The  police,  unfortunately,  have  had  very  inadequate  input, 
not  only  ideologically,  but  also  financially  and  in  every  possible  way. 
We  have  not  faced  the  problems  of  terrorism  and  extremism  that 
other  countries  have  faced.  So  we  have  managed  to  spend  less  on  the 
police  but  I  think  now  is  the  time  when  very  much  more  attention 
has  to  be  paid  to  the  police.  The  quality  of  the  police,  the  quantity, 
the  numbers  and  their  methods  and  equipment,  their  training  and 
many  more  things  are  to  be  improved  and  we  are  doing  that  now. 

question:  In  the  field  of  telecommunications,  Mr.  Prime  Minister, 
you  would  perhaps  remember  that  you  had  called  Mr.  Thomas 
Kora  to  your  residence  and  asked  him  to  dial  100  and  he  could  not 
get  it.  Now  you  promised  in  those  days — and  of  course  your 
mummy  also  promised  in  those  days — that  the  telephone  system 
would  be  improved  in  the  country  and  perhaps  an  agreement  was 
signed  with  a  French  Company  and  a  factory  in  Gonda  has  been 
installed  to  manufacture  electronic  exchanges. 

My  first  question  would  be:  What  are  you  doing  for  the  second 
factory  and  whether  the  country  is  going  in  for  another  technology 
in  the  field  of  telecommunications  which  has  the  worst  infrastructure 
in  the  country? 
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PRIME  minister:  One,  we  are  looking  very  seriously  at 
communications.  But  as  you  are  aware,  we  are  under  tremendous 
resource  constrain  during  this  period.  The  specific  question  of 
what  has  been  happening  about  the  second  telephone  factory,  you 
better  talk  to  the  Communications  Minister.  He  will  be  able  to 
answer  that  better.  But  as  a  matter  of  policy,  what  we  are  developing 
is  our  own  technology.  We  are  hopeful  that  it  will  be  ready  in  a 
couple  of  years  and  we  are  hopeful  that  it  will  be  as  good  as  or 
better  than  what  is  available  anywhere  in  the  world.  We  have  got  the 
best  brains  working  on  it  and  we  are  optimistic. 

question:  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  you  have  been  generous  enough  to 
allow  more  than  one  question  to  your  own  journalists.  May  I  be 
allowed  to  ask  three  questions,  sir?  I  am  from  Pakistan.  My  first 
question  is:  What  are  the  real  difficulties  in  signing  a  No  War  Pact 
with  Pakistan? 

PRIME  minister:  There  are  many  problems  with  this.  We  are  in 
favour  of  a  much  more  comprehensive  treaty  and  we  have  put 
forward  various  proposals.  We  feel  that  a  simple,  pointed  thing 
would  not  give  the  necessary  results. 

question:  My  second  question  is,  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  Pakistan  had 
proposed  joint  inspection  of  nuclear  installations.  What  is  India’s 
attitude  towards  it? 

PRIME  minister:  We  feel  it  would  not  be  adequate  to  give  us  the 
guarantee  that  we  need  and  it  would  give  an  excuse  for  clandestine 
development. 

question:  My  last  question,  sir,  there  has  been  a  general  feeling 
among  masses,  both  in  India  and  Pakistan,  that  despite  extensive 
clamouring  and  loud  claims,  nothing  much  could  be  achieved 
during  the  Indo-Pak  Joint  Commission’s  deliberations,  particularly 
in  the  field  of  travel  and  trade. 

PRIME  minister:  Well,  we  have  been  very  positive  in  our  attitude  and 
we  are  willing  to  do  much  more.  It  is  for  the  Pakistan  Government 
to  come  forward  and  help  us  to  do  that. 

question:  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  there  is  a  new  disarmament  proposal 
initiated  by  two  political  German  parties — one  is  the  Socialist  Unity 
Party  of  GDR  and  the  other  one  is  the  Socialist  Democratic  Party  of 
FRG.  Both  have  elaborated  a  common  framework  for  governmental 
agreement  on  a  zone  free  of  chemical  weapons.  How  do  you 
consider  this  proposal  in  the  context  of  world-wide  endeavours  of 
peace  loving  forces  for  disarmament? 

PRIME  minister:  We  are  very  much  for  a  ban  on  chemical  and 
biological  weapons,  and  we  would  like  to  see  some  agreement 
among  all  the  nations  to  bring  this  about.  It  is  something  which 
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must  be  seen  on  its  own  and  we  are  disheartened  that  certain 
countries  are  now  starting  development  of  just  such  weapons. 

question:  This  is  about  cleanliness  in  politics.  You  did  a  very  right 
thing  at  the  time  of  last  Assembly  elections  by  denying  tickets  to 
various  partymen  who  were  under  some  doubts  and  you  had  very 
good  criteria  and  everybody  appreciated  that.  Indian  people  liked  it 
and  they  gave  you  the  verdict.  But  the  point  is,  the  same  persons 
who  had  been  denied  tickets  are  becoming  Chief  Ministers  or  they 
are  inducted  into  State  Ministeries.  Is  it  consistent  with  your  policy  or 
do  you  feel  that  you  have  entered  a  chakravyooh  and  you  cannot 
come  out  of  it  now?  No. 2:  There  was  a  talk  that  you  are  sharing 
dual  responsibility — one  as  the  Prime  Minister  and  one  as  President 
of  the  Congress  Party — and  there  are  a  lot  of  things  you  have  to  do 
with  many  questions  before  the  country  as  well  as  organisational 
problems.  So,  would  you  like  to  share  your  responsibility  as 
President  of  the  Party  with  somebody  else? 

PRIME  minister:  To  the  first  question  first:  There  were  many  reasons 
why  we  denied  tickets  to  people.  Corruption  or  bad  image  was  not 
the  only  reason.  One  of  the  reasons  was  that  if  in  their  Assembly 
constituencies  they  had  lost  votes  during  the  Parliamentary  election, 
and  some  people,  because  we  stuck  rather  rigidly  to  that, 
who  were  only  down  by  a  few  hundred  votes  were  denied 
tickets.  And  these  are  the  sort  of  people  that  we  have  used  after  that. 
Where  there  have  been  serious  charges  of  corruption,  we  have  not 
rehabilitated  those  people. 

About  party  presidentship,  this  is  for  the  party  to  decide.  We  are 
having  party  elections  next  year.  We  are  building  membership  now. 
It  is  for  them  to  decide. 

question:  You  are  holding  both  the  positions.  So,  you  must  be 
having  your  personal  thinking  about  it.  Are  you  feeling  comfortable 
in  both  the  positions? 

PRIME  minister:  Yes,  I  am  very  comfortable.  They  put  me  here  and 
they  must  decide. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


Towards  Self-Reliance 

CjuESTiON:  The  sixth  round  of  Smo-Indian  official  level  talks  are 
scheduled  to  be  held  here  next  month.  It  is  generally  felt  that  the 
official  level  talks  cannot  bring  about  a  political  settlement  of  the 
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border  issue,  which  is  accepted  as  a  central  problem  hindering  the 
process  of  normalisation  between  the  two  countries.  Earlier  in  the 
’sixties,  also,  there  were  several  rounds  of  officials  level  talks  between 
India  and  China  which  resulted  in  the  production  of  two  different 
reports  by  the  officials  of  the  different  countries  reiterating  their 
respective  Government’s  stand  without  any  agreement  on  the  border 
issue.  In  view  of  this,  do  you  consider,  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  that  the 
time  has  come  to  raise  the  level  of  talks  to  facilitate  an  early 
settlement  of  the  border  issue? 

PRIME  minister:  I  will  be,  as  you  are  aware,  at  the  United  Nations 
later  this  month  and  so  will  the  Chinese  leadership.  We  hope  to  be 
able  to  meet.  Well,  we  won’t  discuss  the  border  issue,  I  am  sure,  in 
detail,  but  it  could  be  a  building  block  towards  that  end. 

question:  You  have  said  again  that  if  Pakistan  makes  a 
nuclear  bomb,  India  will  have  to  reconsider  her  options.  Surely,  you 
will  not  wait  for  New  Delhi  to  be  reduced  to  the  state  of  Hiroshima 
and  Nagasaki,  before  taking  your  decision.  At  what  stage  of 
Pakistan’s  nuclear  preparation  then,  will  you  take  a  decision  to  go 
for  a  nuclear  weapon?  Will  a  Pokharan  type  explosion  by  Pakistan 
be  sufficient?  You  have  stated  that  in  case  Pakistan  explodes  a 
nuclear  bomb,  India  will  have  an  adequate  response.  Could  you 
spell  out  what  this  response  will  be? 

question:  There  is  conclusive  proof  of  Pakistan  developing  a  nuclear 
bomb.  What  is  the  basis  of  Jack  Anderson’s  allegation  that  India  is 
in  the  process  of  producing  a  hydrogen  bomb? 

question:  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  last  week  you  have  been  consistently 
harping  about  Pakistan  being  on  the  verge  of  acquiring  a  nuclear 
bomb,  or  already  having  got  one. 

PRIME  minister:  I  think  it  is  fairly  well-established  that  Pakistan  does 
have  a  nuclear  weapon  programme,  and  this  is  causing  us  problems. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  exactly  at  what  stage  of  development  that 
programme  is  and  how  far  into  that  programme  they  are.  Our 
information  is  that  they  are  fairly  advanced,  which  does  not  raise  the 
question  of  what  is  India  going  to  do.  As  I  have  said  on  a  number  of 
occasions,  we  have  to  consider  our  security  and  there  is  no  question 
of  allowing  New  Delhi,  or  for  that  matter  any  other  city  in  India,  to 
be  flattened  out;  we  will  not  allow  that  to  happen.  What  is  even 
more  worrying  about  Pakistan’s  programme  is  that  we  are  fairly  sure 
that  at  least  part  of  the  finances  of  this  programme  have  come  from 
other  countries.  Now,  what  we  worry  about  is  that  the  nuclear 
weapon  when  developed  will  also  have  to  go  to  these  countries. 

question:  (in  Hindi)  Is  India  really  producing  hydrogen  bomb  as 
already  alleged  by  Jack  Anderson  in  his  column? 
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PRIME  minister:  This  I  had  read  in  your  newspapers  today  only.  We 
are  not  making  it.  We  are  not  producing  a  hydrogen  bomb.  We  do 
not  have  any  such  programme. 

question:  (Inaudible). 

PRIME  minister:  I  would  rather  not  tell  you,  and  I  think  you  know 
who  they  are. 

question:  Is  there  a  time  scale  —  (Inaudible). 

PRIME  minister:  You  mean  after  we  decide,  how  long  will  it  take 
India  to  go  nuclear? 

question:  Yes. 

PRIME  minister:  Well,  we  haven’t  even  worked-that  our. 
question:  (Inaudible). 

PRIME  minister:  Well,  both  these  questions  are  open.  We  will  have 
to,  as  I  said  earlier,  decide  on  a  response  when  we  see  that  they  are 
actually  holding  a  weapon. 

question:  (Inaudible). 

PRIME  minister:  I  didn’t  say  that  we  are  going  to  wait  on  a  decision, 
on  a  response,  for  Pakistan  to  explode  their  device.  I  said  that  we 
have  to  take  certain  measures  to  protect  ourselves.  There  are  a 
number  of  measures  apart  from  making  a  nuclear  weapon  ourselves. 

question:  There  have  been  frequent  clashes  between  Indian  and 
Pakistani  troops  in  the  Siachin  Glacier  area.  Recently  Pakistani 
troops  killed  some  Indian  soldiers.  What  are  the  Pakistani  intentions 
and  do  you  think  this  could  affect  the  process  of  normalisation  of 
relations  between  the  two  countries? 

PRIME  minister:  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  say  what  Pakistani  intentions 
are.  Maybe,  after  I  meet  President  Zia,  I  shall  be  in  a  better  position 
to  tell  you  about  that.  But  the  shooting  from  the  Pakistani  side  has 
increased  sporadically.  And  we  have  to  be  on  our  guard  to  see  what 
they  are  doing.  But  it  is  still  sporadic  border-skirmishes  maybe, 
even  less  than  that. 

question:  But,  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  the  number  has  gone  up 
considerably. 

PRIME  minister:  That  is  what  I  have  said. 

question:  What  are  the  real  bottle-necks  in  the  way  of  normalising 
relations  with  Pakistan?  You  have  been  talking  about  improving 
relations  with  Pakistan  but  during  the  last  one  month  you  have,  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  accused  Pakistan  of  going  ahead  with  its 
nuclear  ambitions  and  its  alleged  involvement  in  Punjab  affairs. 
How  far  this  will  help  in  defusing  the  tension? 
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PRIME  minister:  Well,  we  are  willing  to  go  to  any  extent  to  normalise 
relations  between  India  and  Pakistan.  We  made  this  very  clear 
during  the  Joint  Commission  meeting  earlier  this  year  in  Delhi.  We 
were  willing  to  go  to  any  extent.  The  limitations  were  laid  down  by 
Pakistan,  not  by  India.  And  we  are  still  willing  to  go  further  in  any 
area  they  are  willing  to  go.  The  two  points  that  you  have  mentioned 
about  Pakistan’s  interference  in  Punjab  and  the  nuclear  weapon 
programme,  it  is  not  my  raising  it  that  sours  relations,  it  is  the  fact 
that  it  is  happening  that  sours  relations.  And  it  is  by  raising  it  we 
hope  that  they  will  refrain  from  these  programmes  and  it  will,  in 
fact,  improve  relations  between  our  countries. 

question:  (Inaudible). 

PRIME  minister:  I  think  they  are  slightly  two  different  questions 
because  in  the  first  part  you  referred  to  a  sort  of  private  NPT 
between  the  two  of  us,  and  in  the  second  part  you  referred  to  the  NPT. 

Our  position  regarding  the  NPT  is  exactly  the  same  and  does  not 
change.  We  feel  the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  is  unfair.  It  is  biased 
and  we  are  not  going  to  sign  it.  Regarding  mutual  agreement 
between  Pakistan  and  India,  it  is  a  very  complicated  question.  The 
first  part  is  that  our  entire  nuclear  programme  is  in  the  civilian  area. 
There  is  no  military  nuclear  programme.  It  is  open  to  questions  in 
Parliament,  it  is  open  to  discussion  in  the  Press.  Basically,  it  is  visible 
to  everyone. 

The  reason  why  we  don’t  want  to  go  far  inspection  is  because  we 
feel  that  the  materials,  the  experiments  that  would  be  involved,  will 
not  be  in  the  areas  where  they  will  allow  us  to  inspect.  They- will 
already  have  moved  them  to  inaccessible  areas,  to  military  areas, 
which  they  will  not  allow  us  to  inspect.  And  if  a  certain  quantity  of 
enriched  uranium  or  other  material  is  already  available  with  them, 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  have  that  available  in  an  area 
where  they  will  allow  us  to  inspect  it.  They  will  have  that 
somewhere  else  and  we  will  be  inspected  something  else.  It  is  not 
going  to  give  us  satisfaction  that  we  have  seen  that  they  have  no 
programme.  And  while  not  satisfying  us  about  their  not  having  a 
programme,  it  will  also  give  satisfaction  to  other  countries  in  the 
world  that  there  is  nothing  between  the  two  of  us;  this  is  not  a 
question  which  is  a  problem;  and  various  aid  and  other  measures 
which  could  be  used  as  pressure  would  not  be  used  as  pressure. 

question:  India  has  always  said  that  Pakistan  is  training  Sikh 
terrorists  and  Pakistan  always  categorically  denies  the  charge.  What 
proof  do  you  have  for  your  allegations? 

PRIME  minister:  We  have  interviews  with  the  people  who  have  been 
trained  in  Pakistan. 
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question:  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  you  have  also  been  expressing  fears 
about  Pakistan  developing  a  bomb  and  India’s  need  to  make  one,  if 
they  have  one. 

PRIME  minister:  No,  that  is  not  what  I  have  said  for  a  start. 

question:  What  is  the  basis  for  your  suspicions?  Is  it  merely  the 
Press  reports? 

PRIME  minister:  No,  it  is  much  more  than  Press  reports  and  there  is 
the  circumstantial  evidence.  There  is  other  evidence  which  leads  us 
to  believe  that  they  are  fairly  advanced  in  this  programme. 

question:  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Barnala  said  that  he  has  new 
evidence  of  Pakistani  involvement  in  Punjab.  Is  that  true? 

PRIME  minister:  He  has  asked  us  to  keep  the  army  on  the 
border  to  see  that  infiltration  does  not  take  place. 

question:  (in  Hindi)  Zia-ul-Haq  has  been  repeatedly  saying  that  they 
are  not  making  a  nuclear  bomb . . .  you  have  been  saying  that  they 
are  making  it.  Do  you,  therefore,  view  the  intentions  of  Pakistan  and 
its  ruler  with  suspicion? 

PRIME  minister:  How  can  I  doubt  them?  How  can  it  be  possible?  But 
I  want  to  state  that  he  came  to  Delhi  in  the  first  week  of  November. 
We  had  very  cordial  and  friendly  talks.  We  talked  of  not  interfering 
in  one  another’s  internal  affairs.  Then  when  our  jatha  went  to 
Nankana  Sahib  on,  perhaps,  seventh  or  tenth  November,  I  don’t 
remember  the  exact  date,  officials  in  Pakistan  tried  to  push  the 
delegation  which  went  from  here  into  extremism  and  terrorism. 
Officials  of  Pakistan  distributed  literature  and  many  such  things. 
Then  I  met  Sadr-e-Azam  Zia  in  Moscow.  We  again  had  cordial 
talks.  After  that  we  went  to  the  funeral.  Soon  after  returning  from  the 
funeral  someone  gave  us  a  telex  about  an  interview  which  President 
Zia  had  perhaps  given  to  a  Canadian  newspaper.  Again  some  such 
things  were  said.  So  when  they  again  say  that  they  have  no  nuclear 
programme,  we  have  to  think  about  it.  When  they  say  they  are 
not  interfering  and  we  get  a  different  information  from  other  sources 
we  have  to  keep  in  view  our  national  interest  and  have  to  be 
cautious  wherever  there  is  a  doubt. 

question:  The  recent  statements  made  from  both  sides  suggest  that 
there  is  the  possibility  of  conflict  between  India  and  Pakistan.  Would 
you  like  to  comment  on  that? 

PRIME  minister:  We  have  no  intention  of  starting  a  conflict  with 
Pakistan. 

question:  (Inaudible). 

PRIME  minister:  If  they  start  it,  we  will  have  to  defend  ourselves. 
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question:  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  your  predecessor,  Mrs.  Gandhi  said 
even  if  Pakistan  has  to  develop  a  nuclear  bomb  it  would  not 
necessarily. . .  (Inaudible).  What  is  your  position  on  this?  (Inaudible). 

PRIME  minister:  That  is  what  I  just  said  earlier. 

question:  (in  Hindi)  Whatever  talks  we  have  with  Pakistan,  whatever 
discussion  we  have  with  them,  what  is  India’s  weakness  that  we 
repeatedly  talk  of  friendship  and  do  whatever  Pakistan  desires.  Are 
we  so  cowed  down  that  Pakistan  repeatedly . . .  ? 

PRIME  minister:  We  are  not  cowed  down.  We  are  following  our  own 
path.  We  are  not  deviating  from  our  way.  We  do  whatever  we  think 
is  good  for  India.  Pakistan  cannot  paid  push  us  around. 

question:  (Inaudible). 

PRIME  minister:  I  read  in  the  paper  that  they  have  actually  officially 
put  aside  some  budget  for  that. 

question:  (Inaudiable). 

PRIME  minister:  We  will  deal  with  it  as  an  internal  law  and  order 
problem  and  as  an  infiltration  problem  across  the  borders. 

question:  (Not  clear). 

PRIME  minister:  No,  when  did  I  say  immediate  danger?  I  don’t  think 
I  have  said  there  is  immediate  danger.  Maybe  some  slight  transmission 
problems  in  the  telex. 

question:  If  and  when  the  Tamil  guerilla  groups  in  Sri  Lanka 
announce  formation  of  an  independent  Eelam  State,  will  the 
Government  of  India  recognise  it? 

PRIME  minister:  They  have  not  announced  it,  so  the  question  does 
not  arise.  And  we  are,  as  I  said  on  a  number  of  occasions,  not  for  an 
independent  Eelam  State  in  Sri  Lanka.  We  are  for  a  solution  entirely 
within  the  Constitution  of  Sri  Lanka  between  the  two  parties,  the 
Government  and  the  Tamils  of  Sri  Lanka.  And  anything  we  can  do 
to  help  in  that,  we  are  willing  to  do. 

question:  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  the  talks  with  the  Tamil  leaders 
have  gone  on  in  Delhi  for  quite  some  time.  And  sometimes  we  hear 
one  side  is  adamant  than  the  other  side  is.  Where  do  these 
negotiations  stand  today  in  your  view  and  what  are  the  prospects  of 
bringing  Sri  Lankan  and  Tamil  leaders  to  a  negotiating  table? 

PRIME  minister:  Well,  we  had  a  major  achievement  in  these 
negotiations  last  night.  There  have  been  a  common  agreement  on 
the  monitoring  of  the  cease-fire  and  the  actions  of  various  groups 
whether  security  forces  or  Tamils  in  Sri  Lanka.  I  think  this  is  a  very 
major  step  forward,  because  no  matter  what  other  agreement  is  to 
come  about,  if  there  is  no  confidence  in  the  ceasefire  then  it  will  be 
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impossible  to  implement  that  agreement  and  this  was  one  of  the  key 
factors  that  we  had  stressed  that  we  wanted  before  we  really  go 
further,  because  without  this  nothing  else  will  hold.  And  with  this, 
now  we  can  look  forward  to  getting  on  with  taking  about  specifics 
and  seeing  how  quickly  the  progress  will  be  made. 

question:  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  since  your  good  gesture,  sympathy 
visit  to  Bangladesh,  which  had  created  a  tremendous  fund  of 
goodwill  and  confidence  among  people  and  leadership  in  Dhaka 
and  the  subsequent  visit  of  your  special  envoy  Mr.  Shiv  Shanker, 
there  seems  to  be  a  full  period  continuing  in  Indo-Bangladesh 
relations  so  far  as  the  resolution  of  some  basic  bilateral  problems  are 
concerned.  These  problems  are  Indo-Bangladesh  Boundary 
Agreement,  Ganga  Waters  sharing  and  augmentation  and  irritants 
basically  arising  out  of  these. 

PRIME  minister:  We  have  made  progress  on  the  waters  issue.  I  talked 
to  President  Ershad  when  I  was  in  Bangladesh  and  after  that  I  sent 
Shiv  Shankerji  and  we  got  some  basic  ideas  on  which  to  work.  We 
have  got  a  note  after  that  from  Bangladesh.  We  have  discussed  it. 
There  are  some  questions  that  we  have  raised  and  it  is  in  the  process 
of  discussion  at  the  moment;  it  is  not  stuck  and  it  is  not  bogged 
down.  I  think  movement  is  positive  on  that.  Of  course,  we  would 
have  liked  it  to  be  faster,  but  it  is  still  positive  and  that  is  good.  We 
are  also  constructing  some  villages  in  Urichar,  where  I  had  gone,  as 
a  relief  measure  to  help  the  people  of  that  area. 

question:  About  the  SAARC  Summit.  Do  you  think  the  first 
ever  meeting  among  the  seven  South  Asian  leaders,  would  herald  an 
era  of  amity,  understanding  and  fellow-feeling  in  the  region?  How 
do  you  visualise  the  prospects  of  an  effective  instrument  of  regional 
co-operation  and  friendship  in  South  Asia? 

PRIME  minister:  SAARC  is  going  to  go  a  long  way  in  reducing  the 
tension  and  increasing  co-operation  in  South  Asia.  Already,  we  have 
seen  an  attitude  of  being  able  to  talk  to  each  other  about  our 
problems.  We  find  it  very  easy  to  just  pick  up  the  phone,  telephone 
President  Ershad,  President  Zia,  President  Jayewardene  or  anyone 
else  and  say  that  this  is  the  problem  and  let  us  try  and  solve  it.  This 
has  happened  on  more  than  one  occasion;  and  on  occasion  it  has 
happened  when  two  or  three  of  us  got  together,  tried  and  convinced 
a  third  member  about  certain  actions  that  they  were  likely  to  take. 
So,  it  is  already  working.  It  is  only  a  question  of  formalising  it, 
making  it  stronger  and  much  more  cohesive  and  this,  I  am  sure,  will 
happen  in  Dhaka  in  December. 

question:  (Not  clear). 

PRIME  minister:  Let  me  just  say  that  this  Government  is  not  going  to 
put  up  with  blackmail  from  anyone  in  any  manner. 
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question:  (Not  clear). 

PRIME  minister:  Yes,  we  will  meet  again. 

question:  (Not  clear). 

PRIME  minister:  No.  We  never  took  an  initiative  actually  on 
Afghanistan.  We  were  just  helping  the  two  powers  understand  their 
positions  as  we  saw  it,  and  we  thought  that  helped  in  the  talks  that 
took  place  immediately  after  I  had  returned  from  the  US.  We 
thought  that  progress  was  going  rather  well  on  that  till  the  Pakistan 
delegation  visited  the  US  earlier  this  year.  The  Foreign  Minister,  I 
believe,  went  to  the  US  and  somehow,  after  that,  things  have  got  a 
bit  cooled  down.  We  have  not  been  able  to  follow  it  up  and  find  out 
what  actually  transpired  or  what  the  problems  are. 

question:  Is  the  Prime  Minister  aware  that  India’s  inability  to 
wrongly  condemn  Soviet  military  intervention  in  Afghanistan  has 
made  the  non-aligned  country  virtually  a  part  of  the  Soviet  State 
system?  Does  he  hold  out  any  hope  of  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet 
troops  from  Afghanistan  during  his  tenure  as  Chairman  of  the 
Non-Aligned  Movement? 

PRIME  minister:  Well,  we  have  made  our  position  very  clear  and  we 
have  a  non-aligned  position  on  this;  we  do  not  have  an  aligned 
position  and  our  position  was  appreciated  even  in  the  Joint  Houses  in 
Washington  when  I  made  our  position  clear.  So  the  question  of  it 
being  a  pro-Soviet  or  anti-American  position  does  not  arise.  It  is  a 
non-aligned  position  and  we  would  like  to  see  a  non-aligned 
Afghanistan  without  any  interference  and  without  any  intervention. 

question:  (Not  clear). 

PRIME  minister:  We  are  taking  a  little  time  to  try  and  figure  out  what 
will  actually  seal  the  border  because  just  putting  barbed  wire  does 
not  seal  the  border.  I  have  seen  it  at  Palam  Airport;  you  put  barbed 
wire  you  get  blue  bulls  on  the  runway.  So,  barbed  wire  is  not  an 
answer.  You  need  more  than  that. 

question:  Is  there  any  other  solution? 

PRIME  minister:  We  are  working  on  something. 

question:  You  are  talking  about  Palam,  when  did  you  see  that? 
PRIME  minister:  When  I  was  flying. 

question:  Will  the  Prime  Minister  inform  us  how  India  plans  to  get 
the  essential  high  technology  when  (a)  the  international  concessional 
assistance  is  tapering  off  (b)  the  debt  servicing  will  be  over  one 
billion  dollars  from  next  year  and  (c)  the  Indian  commercial  banks 
have  only  a  meager  Rs.  18,000  crores  for  industrial  investment? 

PRIME  minister:  We  will  get  the  technology.  There  are  various  ways 
of  getting  it.  The  concessional  aid  is  not  drying  up.  It  is  being 
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reduced,  yes.  But  we  have  our  own  resources,  we  have  our  own 
know-how,  which  is  available  in  high  technology.  The  area  that  we 
are  very  weak  in  technology  is  really — it  sounds  very  mundane,  but 
it  is  production  technology — a  shop-floor  ethos  and  I  think  that 
must  be  the  next  thrust  in  technology  that  we  must  make;  and  of 
course,  agriculture  is  there,  genetic  engineering  is  there, 
bio-engineering  is  there,  but  from  the  industrial  side  the  shop-floor 
production  technology,  project  management  must  be  one  of  our 
higher  priority  areas.  I  don’t  see  a  problem  in  our  getting  this. 

question:  (Not  clear). 

PRIME  minister:  This  is  the  problem  we  are  looking  at.  The  real 
problem  again  is  what  I  have  mentioned  earlier,  when  we  say 
indigenisation  is  taking  place  slower  than  we  wanted  to.  It  is  because 
our  industries  do  not  have  the  capability  to  meet  the  production 
standards  that  are  required  for  certain  components  and  unless  we 
spread  this  wider,  it  is  going  to  be  a  little  slow,  but  this  is  precisely 
the  point  we  are  looking  at. 

question:  The  Indian  economic  policy  till  Mrs.  Indira  Gandhi  was 
in  power  received  scant  respect  from  the  World  Bank  and 
newspapers  like  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  But  now  the  policy  is  being 
hailed  by  the  same  institutions  and  the  Western  media.  Do  you 
think  the  shift  in  their  attitude  is  because  they  discern  a  goodbye  to 
Nehruvian  philosophy  of  self-reliance  and  view  India  now  as  a 
happy  hunting  ground  for  the  multinationals  and  Western  economic 
establishments? 

PRIME  minister:  Well,  I  don’t  know  what  their  feeling  is  and  why 
they  are  doing  it.  That  you  will  have  to  ask  them.  But  there  is  no 
shift  from  the  policies  that  were  laid  down  by  Pandit  Nehru.  If  we 
care  to  think  back,  when  India  became  independent,  our  largest 
sector  by  far  was  agriculture  and  Panditji  left  that  entirely  in  private 
hands.  Heavy  industry  was  almost  non-existent  in  the  country  and 
we  were  forced  to  import  the  technology.  I  stress  ‘import  the 
technology’,  which  we  did,  which  Panditji  did.  We  decided  to  put  it 
in  the  public  sector  because  the  private  sector  did  not  have  the 
capability  to  handle  heavy  industries.  The  private  sector  even  at  that 
time  imported  technologies,  lesser  technologies,  lighter  technologies 
and  used  them.  Today,  we  are  not  diverting  from  that.  Today  the 
capabilities  have  changed,  the  demands  have  changed.  Today  public 
sector  does  not  necessarily  want  steel,  does  not  necessarily  need 
technology  to  make  dams.  We  need  a  different  technology,  and  we 
are  looking  towards  that  different  technology.  We  are  doing  precisely 
what  Panditji  did  in  the  ’fifties  relating  to  the  ’fifties;  we  are  doing  in 
the  ’eighties  relating  to  the  ’eighties. 

question:  (Inaudible). 
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PRIME  minister:  No,  there  is  no  shift  of  priority.  It  is  the  application 
of  that  self-reliance  to  today.  When  we  talked  of  self-reliance  before 
Independence,  it  implied  basically  Khadi.  There  was  very  little  else 
that  we  had  at  that  time.  But,  today,  when  we  talk  of  self-reliance, 
we  are  talking  of  a  very  broad  spectrum  of  products — from  very 
menial  things  to  very  high  technology. 

question:  (Inaudible). 

PRIME  minister:  Let  me  just  say  that  our  policies  are  not  guided  by 
either  praise  or  dissent  by  foreigners. 

question:  There  is  some  apprehension,  Mr.  Prime  Minister, 
amongst  scientific  circles  and  indigenous  industry  that  the 
Government’s  new  liberalised  policy  of  import  of  technology 
combined  with  liberal  foreign  investment  and  collaboration  might 
retard  growth  of  indigenous  technology  and  that  Indian  industry 
might  be  throttled  by  multinationals.  Do  you  subscribe  to  this  view 
and,  if  so,  what  safeguards  would  you  introduce  to  project  India 
technology  and  industry? 

PRIME  minister:  We  have  got  plenty  of  safeguards  built  in  and  I  do 
not  subscribe  to  this  view  at  all.  But  what  is  happening  and  what  we 
are  going  to  do  is  stop  rubbish  scientific  research  which  does  not 
give  us  results;  scientific  research  which  only  leads  us  to  developing 
products,  which  are  easily  available  in  the  common  market  abroad. 
What  we  want  to  do  is  develop  research  in  directions  which  will  put 
India  not  just  with  the  advanced  countries  but  ahead  of  the 
advanced  countries  in  certain  areas.  We  are  going  to  pin-point  these 
areas  and  we  are  going  to  develop  in  these  areas.  There  are  already 
a  few  areas  where  we  are  ahead  of  many  of  the  Western  nations,  the 
socialist  countries.  What  we  have  to  do  is  concentrate  our  research 
in  such  fields  and  not  dilute  it  across  such  a  broad  spectrum  that  we 
actually  get  no  results. 

question:  (Not  clear). 

PRIME  minister:  We  are  doing  very  well  in  these  emerging  areas,  even 
in  production  orientation.  If  you  look  at  our  defence  industries,  in 
some  areas,  they  are  doing  very  well.  What  we  are  all  looking  at 
now — I  am  sorry  I  am  talking  of  defence — and  what  we  have  started 
and  what  is  going  to  happen  is  that  we  are  opening  out  the  defence 
industries  and  keeping  only  the  very  strategic  and  actually  secret 
part  in  defence  and  we  are  going  to  push  the  rest  out  to  the  other 
public  sectors,  to  other  joint  sectors,  may  be  other  private  sectors, 
wherever  the  capability  is  there.  We  are  going  to  try  and  build  this 
capability  ourselves,  apart  from  trying  to  get  the  technologies  from 
abroad.  This  is  precisely  the  point;  many  of  the  technologies  that  we 
are  being  promised,  we  already  have.  Some  technologies  that  we 
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have  been  promised,  we  are  already  better  in  those.  But  it  is  in  the 
wrong  place,  it  is  not  flowing  out  from  there.  We  are  looking  at 
bio-technology.  We  talked  to  the  Americans  about  it  and  I  hope  we 
will  make  progress  in  this.  Unfortunately,  this  is  one  of  the  areas 
where  our  scientists,  although  they  have  made  progress,  they  have 
not  been  as  dynamic  as  they  could  have  been. 

question:  With  the  reported  Cabinet  decision  not  to  export  wheat 
below  the  domestic  issue  price,  what  measures  do  you  propose  to 
dispose  of  the  foodgrain  stocks  which  have  been  termed  surplus 
by  the  Food  Corporation  of  India? 

The  second  related  question  is,  what  is  the  Government  doing 
about  bringing  the  huge  foodgrain  stocks  to  a  more  manageable 
level?  Since  foodgrain  exports  have  come  up  against  difficulty,  why 
can’t  the  Government  resort  to  some  kind  of  production  planning  of 
various  crops  so  that  internal  shortages  of  agro-based  commodities 
like  sugar  and  edible  oils  are  removed  and  right  kind  of  export 
surpluses  are  created? 

PRIME  minister:  One,  we  have  taken  a  basic  decision  that  we  will  not 
export  foodgrain  below  our  issue  prices,  unless  it  is  an  exchange  for 
a  larger  quantity  of  foodgrain  or  an  exchange  for  another 
food  item  which  is  in  shortage  or  we  are  having  a  difficulty  in 
procuring.  The  reasoning  is  very  simple,  that  although  nobody  is 
starving  in  India,  the  nutrition  levels  are  still  low,  and  we  will  not 
export  below  cost  if  we  cannot  feed  our  people  first.  We  are  going  to 
come  out  with  special  programmes  for  distribution  of  grains  and 
other  foods  at  reduced  costs  for  the  very  poorest  sections  of  our 
soceity.  We  have  some  problems  in  how  to  stop  leakages  and 
corruption;  that  is  why  it  is  taking  a  little  longer  in  actually  coming 
out  with  a  solution.  But  we  are  going  to  come  with  a  solution  and 
we  are  going  to  distribute  this  food  first  in  India  below  cost.  If  after 
that  and  after  our  nutrition  levels  are  adequate  then  we  have  surplus 
stocks,  then  we  will  export  the  food.  We  are  also  looking  at  crop 
planning.  This  is  causing  us  very  large  fluctuations  in  our  outputs 
and  we  are  trying  to  stabilise  this.  It  will  require  a  longer  term  plan 
and  it  will  require  less  of  political  succumbing  to  pressure  on  various 
prices  of  items  and  we  will  look  into  this.  We  are  already  looking 
into  this. 

question:  While  Punjab  Government  has  set  up  a  committee  to 
review  all  cases  pending  against  Sikhs  in  the  State  and  elsewhere 
who  were  under  detention,  you  are  reported  to  have  said  in  an 
interview  to  a  British  newspaper  that  the  cases  relating  to  charges  of 
waging  a  war  against  the  State  would  not  be  withdrawn.  Does  this 
mean  a  difference  of  opinion  between  you  and  Punjab  Government? 
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PRIME  minister:  No.  It  does  not.  Not  at  all.  Because,  the  case  of 
waging  a  war  are  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Punjab 
Government  at  all.  They  have  set  up  a  committee  to  look  at  the 
cases  which  are  pending  with  the  Punjab  Government,  and  we,  in 
consulation  with  the  Chief  Minister,  are  having  a  relook  at  all  the 
people  whose  cases  are  under  ‘waging  War’.  But  the  basic  question 
was  that  if  we  find  that  there  is  a  case  of  waging  war,  we  are  not 
going  to  relax  on  that. 

question:  Recently  Mr.  Barnala  said  that  he  will  ask  you  to  revise 
the  term  of  reference  of  Mathew  Commission. 

PRIME  minister:  There  was,  unfortunately,  a  slight  drafting  problem 
and  they  put  in  one  of  the  standard  clauses  which  they  put  into  all 
their  commissions  of  enquiry  and  it  has  slipped  in.  This  has  been 
extremely  unfortunate.  It  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Government 
that  this  goes  in  and  we  are  looking  to  see  what  we  can  do,  but  I 
don’t  know  whether  we  can  change  the  terms  of  reference  once  they 
are  already  made.  I  think  once  they  are  made,  they  are  made.  But 
we  will  see  that  no  Congress  Government  will  try  and  use  that  clause 
for  its  benefit. 

QUESTION  (in  Hindi):  There  were  many  questions  asked  in  this  about 
Pakistan  and  India  as  well  as  Bangladesh  and  India,  but  it  is  more 
of  an  issue  and  though  we  are  not  concerned,  yet  on  humanitarian 
grounds  we  are  of  course  concerned,  just  as  with  Iran-Iraq  war 
where  hundreds  of  persons  are  being  killed.  What  are  we  doing  in 
this  context? 

PRIME  minister:  You  have  posed  a  very  difficult  question — Iran-Iraq 
war — what  we  are  doing.  Really  very  difficult.  We  have  tried  a  lot; 
UN  and  others  have  also  tried,  but  we  have  been  able  to  make  no 
significant  move  in  this  matter. 

QUESTION  (in  Hindi):  ...The  Akali  leaders  have  been  making 
statements  that  we  cannot  negotiate  with  an  Indian  Constitution,  we 
cannot  compromise.  At  certain  places  there  is  a  lot  of  interference  and 
they  are  in  possession  of  Gurdwaras  also. 

PRIME  minister:  I  would  like  to  clarify  the  point  that  Gurdwaras  are 
not  in  possession  of  Government. 

question:  (in  Hindi)  I  said  that  Gurdwaras  are  in  their  possession. 
People  with  such  a  mentality  who  controlled  the  Gurdwaras  in  the 
past  created  a  situation  which  resulted  in  such  a  tragedy.  So  I  was 
drawing  your  attention  towards  the  possible  consequences;  that  is, 
those  who  just  six  weeks  earlier  were  not  agreeable  to  talks  within 
the  limits  of  the  Constitution  have,  in  the  present  Barnala 
Government,  a  considerable  presence  and  interference  and  this  can 
result  in  great  consequences.  I  want  to  ask  about  this. 
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PRIME  minister:  We  would  not  at  all  interfere  in  the  affairs  of 
Gurdwaras.  This  is  the  problem  of  the  Sikhs.  It  is  for  them  to  see 
that  such  elements  should  not  be  allowed  to  come  forward.  Similarly 
the  Government  of  Punjab  is  the  Government  of  Akalis.  It  is  their 
responsibility  to  see  that  law  and  order  is  maintained.  Punjab  makes 
all  round  development  and  progress.  People  of  Punjab  are  benefited 
and  I  feel  the  Government  of  Akali  Dal  is  investing  all  its  energy  to 
achieve  it. 

question:  (Inaudible). 

PRIME  minister:  The  question  is,  do  I  practice  yoga  daily?  Let  me 
first  clarify  the  first  point.  I  have  given  many  more  interviews  to 
Indian  journalists  than  to  foreign  journalists. '  But  unfortunately, 
Indian  journalists  seem  to  read  more  what  the  foreign  journalists 
have  to  say  than  what  the  Indian  journalists  have  to  say. 

PRIME  minister:  No,  I  don’t  practice  yoga. 

question:  (Inaudible).  About  a  monument  in  memory  of  Sant 
Longowal. 

PRIME  minister:  Well,  he  has  really  functioned  in  Punjab  and  the 
monument  should  come  in  Punjab. 


Super  Powers  and  Disarmament 

C^uestion:  May  I  start  off  by  asking  you  about  the  very  surprising 
developments  that  have  taken  place  in  regard  to  South  Africa.  In 
Nassau  at  the  Commonwealth  Bahamas  Summit,  you  all  took  a 
decision  in  favour  of  setting  up  a  Monitoring  Group.  And  now  we 
find  from  British  papers,  and  also  from  various  agency  reports  that 
Mrs.  Thatcher  is  embarking  on  her  own  mechanisms;  she  has 
nominated  Sir  Geoffrey  Howe  as  the  Head  of  Commonwealth 
Group  which  she  is  especially  sending.  I  thought  these  decisions  are 
a  little  contrary  to  the  consensus  reached  in  Bahamas.  Would  you 
care  to  comment  on  that.  Sir? 

PRIME  minister:  I  thought  that  the  conclusions  that  we  had  arrived  at 
the  Bahamas  are  very  clear.  There  were  two  options  that  we  had 
discussed.  I  am  talking  specifically  of  the  Monitoring  Group.  One 
option  was  to  have  a  group  of  Heads  of  State  which  were  basically 
the  same  countries  that  are  mentioned  for  the  Group.  The  second 
was  to  have  senior  statesmen,  but  statesmen  who  are  not  in  fully 
active  politics  today;  not  parts  of  governments  today,  because  we 
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saw  in  the  past  that  where  Government  positions  are  taken  then 
such  committees,  such  groups,  do  not  make  progress;  and  that  is 
why  we  opted  for  the  second  alternative  of  having  senior  statesmen 
to  be  part  of  the  group.  We  were  hoping  that  President  Nyerere 
would  head  the  group.  We  were  thinking  of  nominating  Sardar 
Swaran  Singh,  an  eminent  personality  in  the  international  field.  We 
believe  that  Australia  has  already  nominated — Mr.  Fraser,  ex-Prime 
Minister.  So  the  group,  as  I  understood  it,  was  very  clearly  a  group 
of  senior  people  who  are  not  directly  related  to  the  Government  in 
power,  who  will  not  be  blinkered  by  positions  of  the  various 
Governments,  and  who  will  have  a  more  open  mind  to  try  to  get  to 
the  solutions,  and  will  have  the  opportunity  to  actually  follow-up  on 
what  are  called,  further  economic  measures,  to  see  that  these  are 
being  implemented  fully.  Because,  although  some  of  them  have  in 
fact  been  active  for  some  time,  we  know  that  the  leakages  are 
taking  place  and  that  is  one  aspect  that  we  wanted  to  stop. 

question:  In  your  first  comments  on  Mrs.  Thatcher’s  attitude  you 
had  taken  a  rather  sympathetic  line.  Was  it  out  of  chivalry  or 
gallantry,  or  was  it  something  else?  I  mean  it  doesn’t  seem  to  be 
squaring  up  with  what  happened  subsequently. 

PRIME  minister:  Sympathetic,  and  I  only  said  that  she  was  with  us  in 
that  she  wanted  apartheid  in  South  Africa  to  end.  And  she  was  with 
us  in  that  right  through.  Over  differences  of  opinion  and  what  sort 
of  further  economic  measures  should  be  applied,  we  came  out  with 
a  list.  She  had  certain  objections  to  some  points  that  were  on  our  list. 
She  added  some  on  her  own,  and  that  is  how  we  came  to  the 
conclusion.  There  was  no  basic  difference  with  her.  I  mean  she  said 
very  strongly  that  she  doesn’t  want  sanctions;  all  right,  she  doesn’t 
want  sanctions.  She  has  got  economic  measures. 

question:  Sir,  coming  back  to  this  controversy  about  the 
Monitoring  Group:  what  would  India’s  position  be?  Are  we  going  to 
take  up  the  matter  with  Britain? 

PRIME  minister:  I  am  very  clear  in  my  understanding  that  this  group 
was  to  be  a  group  consisting  of  people  not  in  active  politics  today, 
not  forming  parts  of  Governments  today.  If  this  is  to  be  changed, 
then  we  would  like  a  discussion  on  how  it  is  to  be  changed  and  it 
cannot  be  arbitrarily  changed  in  London.  At  least  the  countries  that 
are  mentioned  in  the  group  must  come  to  a  common  decision  on 
what  a  new  group  is  to  be. 

question:  What  will  be  the  mechanism  for  establishing  some  contact 
with  the  Pretoria  regime,  which  is  very  important? 

PRIME  minister:  Weil,  this  was  one  of  the  reasons  for  having  people 
who  are  not  in  Governments. . . . 
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question:  Did  you  get  any  indication  that  they  will  be  received? 

PRIME  minister:  We  got  no  indication  about  anything.  In  fact  if  you 
read... no,  I  don’t  think  it  is  in  the  actual  paper  that  we 
adopted...,  but  we  accepted  the  fact  that  this  group  might  be 
rejected  totally  by  Pretoria,  and  it  would  take  some  time  for  them  to 
build  up  credibility  with  Pretoria  to  be  able  to  be  accepted.  This 
was  one  of  the  factors  that  was  accepted  by  us. 

question:  There  had  been  ongoing  negotiations  on  disarmament. 
How  do  you  assess  their  stage,  and  how  do  you  assess  their 
prospects? 

PRIME  minister:  Prospects — the  next  step  is  very  definitely,  the 
Summit  in  Geneva,  towards  the  third  week  of  this  month.  I 
think  not  only  India  but  just  about  every  country  in  the  world  is 
looking  towards  this  Summit  with  basically  one  thing,  that  is,  what 
we  are  going  to  get  out  of  that  Summit  vis-a-vis  disarmament.  I 
don’t  think  the  countries  around  the  world  are  that  interested  in  all 
the  other  peripheral  matters.  Yes,  they  are  of  interest  but  very 
definitely  as  a  second  category  to  disarmament;  and  if  disarmament 
is  to  be  sidetracked  in  this  Summit  by  raising  a  number  of  less 
relevant  issues — I  wouldn’t  say  irrelevant  issues,  but  less  relevant 
issues — then  honestly  I  think  not  only  India  but  many  other 
countries  would  be  disappointed  with  the  Summit. 
question:  Sir,  you  have  had  this  advantage  of  having  discussions 
with  the  heads  of  the  two  super  powers.  Do  you  think  the>  are  keen 
on  according  sufficient  priority  to  disarmament? 

PRIME  minister:  I  think  both  are  keen  on  priority  to  disarmament. 
The  problem  really  is  in  the  route  to  disarmament  that  they  want  to 
take. 

question:  This  is  in  relation  to  the  Six  Nation  Initiative  which  had 
been  taken  of  late.  The  latest  step  which  you  have  taken  is  that  you 
have  appealed  to  the  two  super  powers  to  declare  moratorium  on 
nuclear  weapons  tests  for  twelve  months.  Soviet  Union  has  already 
responded  with  a  six-month  moratorium.  Do  you  think  the  reaction 
from  the  American  side  is  negative  or  they  have  yet  to  react?  And 
the  second  question  which  the  Americans  are  raising  is  that  effective 
verification  of  such  a  moratorium  is  impossible.  You  have  said  that 
you  are  prepared  to  present  your  territory — the  territory  of  the  Non- 
Aligned,  and  these  Six  Nations  as  well — apart  from  going  into  the 
territories  of  the  other  countries,  to  see  that  there  is  some  effective 
formal  verification.  But  is  it  practical  or  feasible,  such  an  effective 
verification  of  a  moratorium? 

PRIME  minister:  On  the  first  question,  we  have  not  got  a  response 
from  the  US  yet.  Judging  from  past  performance,  I  don’t  think  we 
should  expect  a  response,  which  is  sad.  We  would  have  liked  the 
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US  to  be  much  more  positive  on  disarmament.  Unfortunately,  they 
seem  to  be  having  some  of  their  own  difficulties  and  are  not  being  as 
positive  on  disarmament  as  not  only  India  but  also  most  of  the  world 
would  like  them  to  be. 

Coming  to  the  second  part  of  actual  checking  on  nuclear 
explosions:  Yes,  we  believe  that  the  capability  today  is  available  for 
complete  monitoring  of  nuclear  tests  from  outside  the  territories  of 
the  two  major  powers  and  of  the  other  three  nuclear-weapon 
powers.  If  we  look  at  the  areas  that  our  six  nations  plan,  we  can  very 
easily  from  our  six  nations  cover  test  in  all  these  countries  very 
effectively.  The  proposal  that  we  have  given  is  that  the  Six  Nations 
themselves  will  set  up  this  monitoring  arrangement  and  it  is  not  open 
to  any  other  country  to  come  and  monitor  from  our  territory.  It  is 
an  exercise  that  the  Six  Nations  will  do  internally  and  depending  on 
how  it  works  out,  we  will  then  look  towards  how  this  can  be  made 
more  effective.  The  first  step  would  be  in  bringing  about  an 
awareness  on  how  many  tests  are  taking  place,  what  size  of  tests  they 
are  and  what  their  meaning  could  be  to  the  people  of  the  world. 

question:  Sir,  could  you  tell  us  why  the  Six  Nations  are  feeling 
rather  shy,  if  I  may  say  so,  on  saying  anything  on  French  arrogance 
in  carrying  out  their  own  nuclear  tests  defying  the  countries  in  the 
region — the  South  Pacific? 

PRIME  minister:  All  five  nations  are  important  to  disarmament — the  five 
weapon  powers — but  really  the  arms  race  is  between  the  two  major 
powers,  and  nothing  that  we  achieve  with  any  of  the  others  can  be 
relevant  if  the  two  major  powers  carry  on  the  arms  race  in  a  totally 
uncontrolled  manner.  So,  our  real  effort  must  be  there  and  the 
secondary  effort  must  be  on  the  other  countries. 

question:  Going  back  to  the  monitoring  part  of  the  Six  Nations.  Do 
you  mean  to  say  that  the  Six  Nations  will  make  their  own 
arrangements? 

PRIME  minister:  We  already  have  our  own  arrangements  and  we  can 
monitor  tests  from  India  today.  Sweden  can  monitor  from  Sweden.  I 
am  sure  some  of  the  other  countries  have  facilities.  Some  don’t  have 
facilities  like  Tanzania.  So  we  will  have  to  build  that  facility  in 
Tanzania. 

question:  On  this  monitoring  arrangement,  is  there  a  positive 
response  so  far? 

PRIME  minister:  This  monitoring  is  to  be  done  by  the  Six. 
question:  By  the  super  powers  also? 

PRIME  minister:  They  don’t  have  to  say  yes  or  no.  We  are  doing  it.  I 
mean  it  is  a  statement  of  facts  that  we  are  going  to  go  ahead  with 
this  scheme  for  monitoring  and  publicising  the  tests  and  it  is 
irrelevant  what  they  think  or  feel  about  it. 
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question:  It  seems  President  Reagan  has  not  given  that  much 
importance  to  disarmament  in  his  address  at  the  US.  Instead  he  has 
raised  two  other  and  some  other  issues  including  regional 
arrangements  and  division  of  Europe.  Do  you  think  it  is  conducive 
to  a  helpful  attitude? 

PRIME  minister:  Well,  we  were,  what  should  I  say,  disappointed  with 
the  speeches  of  certain  countries  at  the  UN;  and  specifically  about 
President  Reagan’s  speech,  I  think  very  much  can  be  read  into  the 
various  omissions  that  are  there  as  much  as  can  be  read  into  what 
was  included  in  the  speech.  And  it  was  not  only  the  absence  of 
disarmament  that  we  were  disappointed,  it  was  also  the  absence  of 
basic  issues  of  human  rights  like  South  Africa  which  disappointed 
us. 

question:  The  two  American  papers  have  commented  yesterday  and 
some  of  the  Indian  papers  have  published  this  morning  that  your 
reaction  to  President  Reagan’s  address  to  the  General  Assembly  has 
been  so  bad  and  so  adverse  that  it  had  automatically  resulted  in  a 
setback  to  Indo- American  relations.  And  there  is  speculation  that 
because  of  this  reaction  of  yours  there  will  be  a  further  setback  to 
Indo-US  relations. 

One  leading  US  newspaper  has  said  that  the  Indo-US  honeymoon 
is  over. 

PRIME  minister:  We  have  not  got  any  feedback  except  what  you  have 
said  of  the  newspapers.  The  idea  is  not  to  have  any  difference  or 
have  a  problem  with  Indo-US  relations.  The  point  is  there 
are  certain  basic  issues  that  India  stands  for  from  which 
we  have  never  deviated,  and  this  was  made  very  clear  to  the 
US  even  when  we  were  in  the  US  in  June.  It  was  made  clear  again 
this  time.  I  don’t  want  to  go  into  the  whole  issue,  but  disarmament 
is  definitely  one;  we  have  a  positive  view  on  disarmament.  We  have 
a  positive  view  on  South  Africa,  on  racialism,  on  colonialism.  These 
are  not  going  to  change.  And  honestly  I  do  not  see  how  the  US — 
and  the  US  does  stand  for  human  rights,  the  US  does  stand  for 
human  values — can  ignore  South  Africa.  I  mean  I  just  don’t 
understand.  So,  if  there  are  differences  on  such  issues,  well 
there  are  differences  on  such  issues,  there  is  nothing  we  can  do 
about  it.  But  we  are  open  to  discussion  even  on  these  issues,  because 
we  know  we  are  right,  we  know  we  have  strong  argument,  we  are 
willing  to  argue  with  anybody,  and  there  is  no  way  any  country  will 
be  able  to  argue  us  down  on  such  issues. 

Our  commercial  relations  have  improved  very  much,  specially 
after  the  last  visit.  And  as  I  had  told  President  Reagan  and  Secretary 
of  State  Shultz  that  the  fact  is  that  we  view  events  from  two  different 
viewpoints:  India  had  a  colonial  past,  India  is  a  developing  country. 
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India  is  a  non-aligned  country.  The  US  is  a  highly  industrialised 
country,  they  are  part  of  a  major  alignment.  The  two  viewpoints  are 
totally  different.  Now,  it  is  very  difficult  to  have  such  viewpoints  and 
to  agree  on  every  issue.  I  told  them  that  we  are  open  for  discussion, 
we  are  open  to  debate,  we  will  argue  our  point,  we  will  convince  you 
of  our  point,  and  we  are  still  willing  to  do  that.  We  know  that  we 
have  very  strong  arguments,  specially  on  the  issues  where  we  have  a 
strong  stand.  We  are  on  very  sure  footing,  and  we  know  what  we  are 
talking  about. 

question:  From  the  reports  that  we  got  from  New  York  after  your 
meeting  with  President  Reagan,  we  learnt  that  you  were 
disappointed  with  President  Reagan  at  the  meeting  on  the  stand  he 
took  on  Pakistan’s  nuclear  question? 

PRIME  minister:  We  were  also  disappointed  about  certain  innuendoes 
in  his  speech  which  we  didn’t  like. 

question:  For  instance? 

PRIME  minister:  That  is  for  you  to  read  in  his  speech. 

question:  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  although  from  what  you  have  said 
just  now  in  your  statement,  there  is  never  any  basic  change  in  our 
foreign  policy  from  the  past  and  yet  when  you  went  first  to  United 
States  there  were  expectations  in  the  United  States  and  in  certain 
quarters  in  India  that  perhaps  your  style  and  your  personality  had 
impressed  the  Americans  so  much  that  they  were  willing  to  deal 
with  but  that  impression  seems  to  have  vanished  after  the  second 
visit.  Do  you  agree  with  that? 

PRIME  minister:  No,  I  don’t  think  I  agree  with  that  at  all.  We  had 
very  good  talks  with  President  Reagan  and  later  with  Secretary  of 
State,  Shultz  at  President  Reagan’s  reception. 

question:  What  is  the  position  of  import  of  high  technology  from 
United  States? 

PRIME  minister:  That  seems  to  be  OK  at  the  moment. 

question:  Pentagon  has  not  been  creating  any  obstacle  in  export  of 
technology  to  India? 

PRIME  minister:  They  have  their  bureaucratic  problems,  but  politically, 
I  think  they  are  working  in  the  right  direction. 

question:  Would  you  say  something  on  the  American  papers’  report 
that  the  Pentagon  has  finally  agreed  to  clear  the  super  computer? 

PRIME  minister:  In  principle  it  was  cleared,  at  the  political  level.  I 
don’t  know  what  the  Pentagon  has  said.  That  is  not  for  us  to  find 
out. 

question:  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  I  want  to  ask  a  supplementary  to  an 
earlier  question  about  the  temporary  honeymoon.  What  the 
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newspaper  reports  from  the  States  seem  to  give  an  impression,  what 
really  irritated  them  seems  to  be  suddenly  your  visit  to  Moscow — 
which  was  unscheduled  and  unexpected.  Would  you  like  to 
comment  on  this? 

PRIME  minister:  I  see  no  reason  why  my  visit  to  Moscow  should 
upset  the  Americans  or  should  upset  anybody  else  for  that  matter.  I 
have  said  on  a  number  of  occasions  that  our  friendship  with  one 
country  is  not  at  the  cost  of  a  friendship  with  another  country.  We 
have  had  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union,  good  friendly  relations 
now  for  well  about  30  years  and  it  is  not  just  a  question  of  buying 
arms  or  having  similar  viewpoints  on  issues  like  South  Africa  or  on  a 
specific  thing.  It  is  a  friendship  which  has  been  built  over  these  30 
years  on  the  industrial  front,  on  the  cultural  front,  on  a  number  of 
fronts.  And  I  think  it  is  something  which  will  go  to  greater  strength 
and  it  will  improve  from  here.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  we  cannot 
build  a  similar  relationship  with  the  US.  The  US  cannot  expect 
what  we  have  achieved  in  friendship  with  the  Soviet  Union  over  30 
years  to  be  built  up  over  six  months.  It  is  going  to  take  30  years  to 
build  maybe,  it  is  going  to  take  up  a  little  less  as  it  might  take  20 
years,  it  might  take  40  years,  we  don’t  know.  But  the  point  is  we 
want  to  build  similar  friendships  with  all  countries,  not  just  the  US 
and  the  USSR.  We  want  to  build  such  friendships  with  every  other 
country.  And  we  are  working  in  that  direction.  I  see  no  reason  why 
the  US  should  feel  worried  about  Indo-US  relations  vis-a-vis  Indo- 
Soviet  relations. 

question:  They  are  very  impatient,  they  want  everything  instant. 

PRIME  minister:  But  you  see  the  problem  with  instant  friendship  is 
that  they  switch  off  as  quickly  as  they  switch  on. 

question:  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  as  you  have  mentioned  earlier  that 
American  view  and  Indian  view  of  the  development  in  this  region 
are  entirely  different,  they  don’t  agree  with  each  other.  Now, 
Americans  are  offering  us  some  equipment  like  the  engines  for  ICR 
aircraft  and  all  that.  Do  you  think  that  if  we  go  in  for  such 
equipment  the  Americans  might  in  an  eventuality  decide  to  stop  the 
supply  of  spares? 

PRIME  minister:  This  is  the  point  that  I  have  made  very  clear  to  the 
Americans.  Specially  with  defence  equipment  and  sensitive 
equipment,  we  have  had  a  bad  experience  in  the  past  when  spares 
and  other  essentials  have  been  cut  off  at  times  of  political  difference. 
Now  the  attempt  will  be  that  all  such  components  will  be  made  in 
India.  Initially  we  will  have  to  delay  certain  projects  where  this 
cannot  happen,  till  such  time  as  that  confidence  level  is  established. 
But  both  of  us  have  agreed  that  we  must  work  towards  establishing 
that  confidence  level.  And  we  are  certainly  doing  that  on  our  part. 
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question:  About  the  suddenness  and  the  unscheduled  visit  of  yours 
to  Moscow,  normally  a  Prime  Minister  of  a  country  of  India’s  size 
doesn’t  go  to  another  country  all  of  a  sudden  and  that  too  after  your 
meeting  such  a  big . . . 

PRIME  minister:  Well,  we  had  been  thinking  about  it  earlier,  but 
there  was  some  problem  with  dates  because  my  visit  to  the  UN  was 
reduced  by  two  days  for  various  reasons.  That  made  a  problem  for 
the  return  trip  and  the  other  side  also  was  busy  for  those  days,  just 
at  that  period.  So,  there  was  a  slight  problem  and  that  is  what 
delayed. . . 

question:  The  United  States  presumably  said  that  the  US 
administration  will  do  their  best  to  stop  Pakistan  going  ahead  with 
their  nuclear  programme.  Out  of  the  recent  visit  it  gives  an 
impression  that  Americans  have  failed  to  do  so  or  they  are  helpless 
in  the  matter? 

PRIME  minister:  There  were  slight  contradictions  in  what  President 
Reagan  told  me  this  time.  On  the  one  hand  he  did  say  that  Pakistan 
does  not  have  a  nuclear  weapon  programme.  And  he  seemed  quite 
sure  when  he  said  that  they  didn’t.  But  he  also  told  us  that  he  feels 
that  Pakistan  and  India  should  get  together  and  sort  out  this 
problem  before  Pakistan’s  programme  goes  ‘beyond  the  point  of  no 
return’.  To  me  it  implies  that  there  is  a  programme  and  that  they 
know  about  the  programme.  So,  there  was  this  contradiction  there. 
We  still  feel  that  the  US  can  do  more  to  put  pressure  on  Pakistan  to 
stop  their  programme.  A  simple  beginning  would  be  withdrawal  of 
the  exemption  given  to  Pakistan  on  the  Symington  Amendment. 
That  would  be  an  indication  towards  that,  that  they  do  mean  to  stop 
Pakistan  going  nuclear.  It  would  be  not  only  an  indication  to  us,  it 
would  be  an  indication  to  the  world  that  the  US  is  interested  in 
stopping  nuclear  proliferation. 

question:  There  are  two  questions  on  Pakistan  with  me.  First,  are  we 
depending  largely  on  the  US  clout  to  prevent  Pakistan  going 
nuclear?  In  that  context  do  you  rule  out  any  role  for  any  form  of 
bilateral  approach  to  the  issue? 

Number  two:  You  have  said.  Sir,  in  an  interview  to  New  York 
Times  that  India  can  contain  Pakistan  at  any  time  whether  they  have 
the  bomb  or  don’t  have  the  bomb.  If  that  is  so,  why  are  we  so 
obsessed  with  Pakistan’s  nuclear  programme? 

PRIME  minister:  One:  No,  we  don’t.  We  have  ourselves  offered  a 
treaty  for  peace  and  friendship  which  covers  all  these  aspects.  It  is  a 
very  broad-based  treaty  and  we  hope  Pakistan  will  come  forward, 
and  if  they  come  forward  on  this  treaty,  I  think,  a  lot  of  progress 
could  be  made. 
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The  second  one  was  whether  we  can  contain  and  why  is  it  a 
problem:  Yes,  of  course,  we  can  contain  them.  We  are  obsessed 
because  it  involves  various  expenditures.  As  I  have  said  on  a  number 
of  occasions  the  giving  to  Pakistan  3.2  billion  dollars  worth  of 
weapons  doesn’t  really  bother  us,  except  for  the  fact  that  we  have 
to  spend  somewhere  near  the  equivalent  amount  to  counter  that 
build  up.  It  is  not  the  weapons  per  se  that  we  are  worried 
about.  It  is  our  diversion  of  funds  to  defence  that  we  are 
worried  about.  We  would  prefer  that  these  funds  are  used  for  much 
more  humanitarian  purposes,  for  removing  poverty,  for  schemes 
which  will  give  the  country  long  term  benefit.  Unfortunately,  we 
have  to  divert  it  all  for  defence.. 

question:  On  this  Indo-Pakistan  affairs  the  recent  developments  are 
somewhat  confusing.  Zia  says  he  doesn’t  have  any  programme;  we 
are  not  convinced.  Reagan  says  they  don’t  have  the  capability  or  the 
device  and  leaves  at  that,  and  then  you  say  he  talks  of  ‘the  point  of 
no  return’.  Meanwhile,  the  supply  of  American  arms  and  money 
continues.  Does  it  not  mean  that  some  sort  of  our  diplomacy  has 
reached  a  dead-end? 

PRIME  minister:  Where  is  the  contradiction,  I  have  not  understood. 

question:  No,  as  a  net  result  of  all  that  has  happened,  there  is  no 
change  in  the  American  attitude  in  supply  conventional  arms  to 
Pakistan. . . 

PRIME  minister:  We  have  not  asked  them  not  to  supply  them.  We 
have  said  it  is  none  of  our  business.  We  just  said  that  we  object  to  it, 
I  mean,  we  don’t  like  it  because  we  have  to  spend  equal  amounts.  It 
is  a  bilateral  thing  between  them.  We  don’t  bother  about  that.  We 
are  not  dependent  upon  America’s  refusal  to  supply  arms  to 
Pakistan,  for  our  defence.  We  depend  on  ourselves  for  our  defence. 

question:  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  you  just  now  said  that  the  proposed 
Treaty  of  Friendship,  Co-operation  and  Peace  with  Pakistan 
includes  the  nuclear  question  also.  I  thought  we  were  opposed  to 
signing  any  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  internationally  or  bilaterally 
also  with  Pakistan.  And  earlier  at  the  Press  Club  meeting  and  the 
other  several  statements  which  you  have  made  you  have  expressed 
the  view  that  there  is  no  foolproof  system  of  guaranteeing  that 
Pakistan  is  not  on  a  nuclear  track.^  Now,  if  there  is  a  Treaty  of 
Friendship  and  Peace  and  if  that  includes  the  nuclear  question  also, 
does  it  mean  you  are  going  to  have  a  bilateral  Non-Proliferation 
Treaty? 

PRIME  minister:  No,  it  doesn’t,  because,  there  are  problems  on 
actually  checking  the  non-proliferation  part  of  it,  once  they  have 
produced  the  material  and  diverted  it  to  bases  where  we  do  not 
know  that  particular  development  is  taking  place.  But  we  feel  that  in 
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the  treaty  that  we  have  proposed,  all  these  aspects  can  be  covered  in 
a  proper  manner. 

question:  There  are  two  views  that  have  been  expressed  on  this 
question.  One,  there  is  a  set  of  opinion  which  includes  a  fear  that  the 
Prime  Minister  of  India  is  amenable  to  signing  an  agreement  with 
Pakistan  on  non-proliferation.  Another  view  is  that  India  has  been 
told  to  stand  off  on  this  question.  Could  we  get  a  clear  statement  on 
this  question  that  we  are  not  signing  any  Non-Proliferation  Treaty 
with  Pakistan? 

PRIME  minister:  I  have  made  that  statement  a  numbr  of  times.  I 
said  that  we  are  at  the  moment  not  willing  to  sign  any  NPT  type  of 
thing  with  Pakistan  because  we  don’t  think  it  would  be  effective 
enough  in  stopping  them  developing  a  weapon. 

question:  The  word  Non-Proliferation  really  does  not  apply  in  the 
context  of  India  and  Pakistan.  We  are  not  weapon  powers. 

PRIME  minister:  No,  but  that  is  what  non-proliferation  means — 
proliferation  of  weapons  to  non-weapons  powers. 

question:  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  don’t  you  believe  that  the  US 
feels  that  if  Pakistan  acquires  a  nuclear  bomb,  it  will  suit  their 
strategic  aims  in  this  region  because  Americans  feel  that  if  Pakistan 
has  a  bomb  they  will  be  always  hostile  to  India  and  also  Pakistan 
would  not  be  able  to  get  closer  to  the  USSR. 

PRIME  minister:  It  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  comment  on  what  you 
think  are  US  perspectives. 

question:  I  will  back  to  President  Reagan  asking  you  to  do 
something  about  ‘the  point  of  no  return’.  What  exactly  did  you 
understand  from  this? 

PRIME  minister:  Exactly  what  you  understood  from  it. 

question:  In  view  of  this  fluid  situation  about  atom  bomb,  nuclear 
weapons  and  all  that,  there  is  a  growing  renewed  demand  in  India 
from  a  section  of  the  opposition,  that  India  should  make  a  bomb. 
What  is  the  Prime  Minister’s  view? 

PRIME  minister:  We  do  not  have  a  nuclear  weapon  programme,  we 
are  not  making  a  bomb.  When  that  decision  is  taken,  if  it  is  taken, 
you  will  certainly  know  about  it.  We  have  no  intention  at  the 
moment  of  doing  that. 

question:  You  are  keeping  the  option  open. 

PRIME  minister:  Option,  I  have  said,  is  open.  I  am  not  closing  the 
option,  and  how  can  we  close  the  option  when  we  are  confronted 
with  a  new  picture  like  we  are  confronted  with,  but  our  intention  is 
really,  very  clearly  not  to  make  a  weapon. 
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question:  From  what  we  have  read  so  far  or  heard  from  America 
about  the  Pakistan  programme  and  your  efforts  to  get  them  involved 
in  stopping  Pakistan  gives  the  impression  that  Americans  are  using 
Pakistan’s  nuclear  weapon  to,  in  some  way,  pressurise  and  blackmail 
us  to  sign  the  NPT.  This  is  the  general  impression  one  gets  from  the 
Americans’  attitude.  Do  you  agree  to  that? 

PRIME  minister:  Well,  India  does  not  get  pressurised  or  blackmailed. 

question:  In  your  talks  with  the  American  President,  did  you  at  any 
stage  get  the  impression  that  America  was  trying  to  play  a  sort  of  a 
mediatory  role  between  India  and  Pakistan?  That  is  the  impression 
that  some  of  the  reports  convey? 

PRIME  minister:  This  is  part  of  the  contradiction,  because  we  don’t 
have  a  nuclear  weapon  programme.  The  US-did  send  some  people 
over  to  India  and  to  Pakistan  some  weeks  ago,  who  did  talk  about  this 
particular  question  and  we  did  say  that  we  would  like  to  keep  this 
bilateral  and  talk  directly  with  Pakistan  about  it.  What  is  puzzling 
is  that  if  the  US  is  convinced  about  Pakistan  not  having  a 
programme,  then  what  do  they  want  us  to  talk  to  Pakistan  about. 

question:  There  is  a  lot  of  talk  about  technical  level  talks  with 
Pakistan? 

PRIME  minister:  The  technical  level  talks  originated  from  a  letter  that 
I  had  written  to  President  Zia  and  it  did  not  refer  to  any  technical 
level  talks  on  the  nuclear  issue  but  to  technical  level  talks  on  various 
other  issues.  The  aim  was  to  try  and  get  the  two  countries  closer  to  get  more 
of  confidence  in  each  other,  to  build  up  a  relationship  which  would 
then  help  us  to  solve  all  the  major  problems  that  are  between  our 
two  countries. 

question:  At  your  address  to  the  Defence  College,  you  said  Pakistan 
should  desist  from  making  a  nuclear  weapon.  Now,  one  thought 
that  the  only  country  in  the  world  that  can  dissuade  Pakistan  from 
such  a  project  is  the  United  States.  Now,  in  the  United  States,  how 
do  you  expect  the  United  States,  to  make  Pakistan  desist  from  that 
project,  while  it  is  building  up  Pakistan  as  a  frontline  state  by  way  of 
a  sort  of  strategic  consensus  in  South-West  Asia?  Now,  when  you 
mention  that,  are  you  really  hoping  that  Washington  will  waive  the 
Symington  Amendment  in  the  next  dollop  that  they  are  packaging 
from  three  to  six  billion.  What  is  the  basis  of  your  hopes  that  they 
will  waive  this  Amendment? 

PRIME  minister:  I  didn’t  say  there  was  a  hope. 

question:  What  is  the  other  thing  if  Pakistan  is  not  dissuaded  by  the 
United  States,  then  where  do  we  go  from  here? 

PRIME  minister:  That  is  what  we  shall  have  to  decide  at  some  stage. 
Like  I  said  earlier  that  at  the  moment  there  is  no  question  of  our 
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defence  being  compromised  in  any  way  and  we  will  not  let  our 
security  be  compromised. 

question:  Pakistanis  are  saying  that  some  countries  are  thinking  of 
striking  at  Pakistan  facility  at  Kahuta.  Are  they  implying  India 
might  do  that? 

PRIME  minister:  We  are  not  thinking  about  it.  I  don’t  know  if  they 
have  some  other  friends. 

question:  The  whole  thrust  of  our  Pakistan  policy  is  to  discourage 
super  power  interference  in  the  region.  We  are  going  and  everyday 
pleading  with  America  to  come  and  stop  Pakistan  from  going 
nuclear.  Does  it  not  go  counter  to  Simla  Spirit  where  we  said  that 
the  problems  of  the  region  had  to  be  sorted  out  by  the  countries 
themselves  on  bilateral  basis? 

PRIME  minister:  Yes,  but  the  problem  of  one  more  country 
developing  a  nuclear  weapon  is  not  just  a  regional  problem,  it  is 
very  much  a  global  problem. 

question:  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Justice  Tarkunde  has  the  other 
day  made  an  argument  that  since  India  was  not  excessively 
concerned  over  China  going  nuclear  why  are  we  now  expressing  so 
much  concern  over  Pakistan  trying  to  acquire  nuclear  weapons  capability? 
This  is  an  argument  which  is  being  dished  out  by  other  people  as 
well.  So,  your  counter-argument  to  this  would  be  quite  useful  for  us. 

PRIME  minister:  We  have  been  attacked  on  three  occasions  by 
Pakistan.  Pakistan  has  had  a  very  large  number  of  internal  changes 
since  its  inception.  Pakistan  has  a  military  Government.  These  are 
very  major  differences  from  China. 

question:  Where  do  we  place  Pakistan  in  our  neighbourly  policy 
formulations?  Have  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  gone  case, 
who  will  have  a  perpetual  hostility  or  are  we  trying  to  build  up 
something;  I  mean  build  up  harmonious  relations? 

PRIME  minister:  Of  course  we  are  trying  to  build  up  relationship.  I 
said  that  at  the  beginning  we  are  trying  to  build  a  relationship 
which  will  be  much  stronger,  deeper  and  long-lasting.  We  have  been 
working  at  that.  Our  stand  and  attitude  at  the  last  Joint 
Commission  Meeting  in  July-August  were  based  on  that  and 
we  are  still  very  hopeful  of  developing  relations  in  almost  every  field 
with  Pakistan. 

question:  After  your  talks  with  the  Chinese  Prime  Minister  in  New 
York,  your  subsequent  positive  statement  on  the  outcome  of  the 
talk,  perhaps,  for  the  first  time  had  created  a  new  situation  prior  to 
our  bilateral  talks  on  the  border  which  are  due  to  begin  soon  in 
Delhi  this  week;  if  I  may  say  so,  we  got  the  impression  earlier  that 
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these  two  delegations  both  Indian  and  Chinese,  I  don’t  know  about 
the  Chinese,  but  the  impression  that  we  got  that  they  didn’t  seem  to 
have  a  proper  brief  from  their  principles  how  to  go  about — but  it  has 
been  announced  this  time  from  our  side  for  the  first  time  border 
issue  which  is  the  central  issue  between  the  two  countries,  will 
seriously  be  taken  up  systematically.  Now,  perhaps  you  can  give  us 
some  idea  if  you  think  that  a  sufficient  political  atmosphere  has 
been  attained  to  begin  the  border  negotiations  in  a  meaningful  way. 

Mr.  Chairman  may  I  add  my  question:  One:  Is  there  any 
indication  that  they  are  willing  to  adopt  a  flexible  attitude  on  the 
border  issue?  Two:  What  exactly  do  they  mean  by  giving  it  a 
political  push? 

One  more  question,  in  your  meeting  with  the  Prime  Minister  of 
China,  did  you  find  him  inclined  to  be  a  little  more  reasonable  on 
the  border  settlement  that  the  Chinese  have  been  in  the  past,  at  least 
towards  the  vacation  of  the  fruits  of  their  aggression  if  not  over  the 
entire  dispute? 

PRIME  minister:  Well,  first,  I  cannot  comment  about  the  Chinese 
delegation.  But  at  no  stage  have  our  official  delegations  gone  without 
a  proper  brief  from  the  Government. 

Second,  we  are  taking  a  very  positive  view  in  the  next  talks  that  are 
coming.  We  hope  the  Chinese  would  be  doing  the  same  thing. 

Third,  I  didn’t  specifically  talk  about  aspects  of  the  broder  issue  or 
solving  various  aspects.  We  left  that  to  be  done  at  a  later  time  in 
some  manner.  We  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  solve  certain 
problems  at  the  official  level  talks.  Unfortunately,  sometimes,  official 
level  talks  tend  to  get  bogged  in  positions.  If  that  sort  of  thing  does 
happen,  we  will  have  to  see  how  we  can  break  through  the  walls 
that  have  been  built  and  get  to  some  method  of  starting  a 
meaningful  discussion  on  the  border. 

question:  At  the  political  level? 

PRIME  minister:  We  will  have  to  see  how  we  do  that. 
question:  Any  indication  of  flexibility? 

PRIME  minister:  They  had  a  very  much  more  open.  mind.  I  thought 
they  were  very  forthcoming  in  our  talks  and  I  hope  that  does  extend 
to  the  various  subjects  that  would  come  up  in  the  future. 

question:  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  India  has  all  along  been  wanting  the 
border  settlement  with  Chinese  which  could  later  on  normalise  the 
relations  between  the  two  countries.  Peking  on  the  other  hand,  has 
been  stressing  the  normalisation  process  first  and  the  border 
settlement  later.  Is  there  any  change  in  our  understanding  of  the 
priorities  after  your  meeting  with  the  Prime  Minister? 

PRIME  minister:  Maybe  we  can  do  them  both  together. 
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question:  There  is  one  point,  during  all  these  talks  it  seems  the 
Chinese  have  been  making  various  package  proposals  and  other 
proposals  but  they  feel,  this  is  our  impression  on  the  talks,  that  India 
has  not  made  any  counter  proposal  so  far.  And  they  are  waiting  for 
that.  Is  that . . . 

PRIME  minister:  In  fact,  I  was  under  the  reverse  impression  that  our 
proposals  at  the  official  level  talks  are  very  very  specific  and  they  are 
based  on  certain  geographical  or  other  criteria.  And  the  Chinese  are 
not  talking  specific.  They  are  talking  on  more  nebulous  principles 
on  how  to  get  to  a  soluton. 

question:  Our  proposals  are  traditional. 

Let  me  clarify  this  question.  Yes,  we  know  the  traditional  position 
we  have  taken  and  the  Chinese  have  also  been  taking.  But  during 
these  official  talks  it  seems  India  has  not . . . 

PRIME  minister:  My  talks  with  the  Prime  Minister  of... 

question:  No,  no,  I  am  talking  about  the  new  talks  which  are 
coming  on  Monday,  the  impression  that  we  have  gathered  from 
various  sources  is  that  India  has  only  been  probing  and  not  giving 
over  their  counter-proposals  to  the  Chinese  offers  in  various . . .  One 
of  their  proposals  now  being  considered  is  that  instead  of  sticking  to 
the  old  rigid  positions,  we  should  think  of  some  way  of  getting  to 
divide  the  line  or  divide  the  areas  that  is  under  their  occupation  in 
the  manner  that  is  acceptable  to  them  an  acceptable  to  us. 

PRIME  minister:  No,  we  have  not  talked  about  this  yet. 

question:  But  are  we  going  to  make  any  proposals? 

PRIME  minister:  This  has  not  come  up  with  us,  I  mean,  not  even  in 
our  internal  talks,  nothing  has  come  up. 

question:  Now,  we  have  to  move  to  Sri  Lanka.  After  your  talks  with 
President  Jayewardene  and  Mr.  Prema  Dasa,  did  you  get  the 
impression  that  the  possibility  of  a  breakthrough  on  the  substantive 
issues  exists  and  if  so  how  and  when  the  next  initiative  could  be 
taken? 

PRIME  minister:  This  is  a  continuous  process.  The  Sri  Lankan 
Government  have  so  far  been  fairly  co-operative  in  what 
they  have  been  agreeing  to  and  I  think  that  a  solution  could  be 
possible.  But,  of  course,  these  things  don’t  just  come  out  of  a  hat; 
they  have  to  be  built.  And  it  might  take  time. 

question:  Sir,  whether  we  are  taking  any  fresh  initiatives  to  get  these 
parties  to  the  table? 

PRIME  minister:  Which  parties? 

question:  Sri  Lankan  parties? 
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PRIME  minister:  They  are  already  talking,  I  mean  they  are  in  the 
process. 

question:  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  as  NAM  Chairman  how  did  you  feel 
the  absence  of  a  Declaration  at  the  Fortieth  Anniversary  of  the 
United  Nations? 

PRIME  minister:  We  were  disappointed. 

question:  As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  gather  from  the  Press 
reports,  the  Declaration  amounted  to  expectations  of  basic  changes 
in  the  policies  of  the  United  States.  Now,  generally  what  happens  in 
Joint  Communiques  is,  you  sort  of  leave  out  things  on  which  you  do 
not  agree.  There,  I  sense  this  Draft  did  have  several  passages  which 
were  counter  to  the  known  longtime  American  policies.  Was  it  really 
realistic  or  was  it  seriously  expected  that  what  the  American  would 
not  agree  as  a  matter  of  policy  change  openly,  could  be  smuggled  in 
through  a  document? 

PRIME  minister:  Let  me  just  say  that  I  don’t  think  the  document 
contains  anything  that  was  contrary  to  what  the  UN  has  stood  for. 


SARC  for  Friendship  and  Co-operation 

C^uestion:  Do  you  think  that  the  newly  created  organisation, 
SARC,  can  correlate  the  overall  Asian  security? 

PRIME  minister:  At  the  moment,  we  are  not  talking  about  security  at 
all  at  SARC.  We  have  identified  certain  specific  areas,  nine 
subjects,  and  we  are  concentrating  on  those.  We  are  identifying 
other  areas  where  we  can  co-operate.  But  we  have  not  talked  about 
security  in  SARC. 

SARC  is  an  exercise  to  improve  the  environment  in  South  Asia. 
There  have  been  disagreements  amongst  the  countries  of  the  region 
in  the  past  and  we  would  like  an  atmosphere  to  be  created  where 
such  disagreements  do  not  come  up.  It  does  not,  in  any  way,  affect 
India’s  democracy  or  democratic  set  up.  It  does  not  affect  our 
functioning  in  other  world  bodies  such  as  the  Non-Aligned 
Movement  or  the  UN.  I  don’t  think  it  in  any  way  reduces  India’s 
standing  or  effectiveness  in  the  various  roles  in  which  we  are 
involved. 


Meeting  with  the  Foreign  Correspondents  Association  of  South  Asia,  10  December  1985 
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question:  We  have  heard  something  of  a  kind  of  disagreement  on 
certain  issues  during  your  SARC  summit  talks  with  leaders.  Do 
you  have  any  special  disagreement  on  any  issue  with  the  Pakistan 
leader,  President  Zia-ul-Haq? 

PRIME  minister:  The  good  thing  about  the  SARC  was  the 
atmosphere  that  we  had.  Of  course  there  are  differences.  There  are 
differences  in  perceptions  between  any  two  countries.  But  the  mood 
amongst  all  the  seven  leaders  was  such  that  all  these  differences  were 
sorted  out  very  quickly. 

question:  During  the  SARC  meeting,  President  Zia-ul-Haq  spoke 
of  India’s  hegemony  and  India’s  role  of  domination  of  SARC 
organisation.  What  have  you  got  to  say  about  it? 

PRIME  minister:  We  didn’t  hear  him  say  that  and  I  don’t  think  we 
are  dominating  SARC  and  I  don’t  think  there  is  any  Indian 
hegemony  there. 

question:  Inaudible.  (President  Jayewardene’s  suggestion  that  Shri 
Rajiv  Gandhi  should  lead  the  SARC). 

PRIME  minister:  That  is  precisely  what  we  don’t  want  to  do. 
question:  Inaudible. 

prime  minister:  SARC  is  an  organisation  where  all  decisions  are 
taken  by  consensus,  by  concord,  by  everybody  being  heard  equally. 
Nobody  carries  more  weight  or  less,  and  that  was  the  atmosphere 
that  we  had  in  Dhaka  and  that  is  why  it  was  so  successful. 

QUESTION.  You  must  have  discussed  the  Sri  Lanka  ethnic  issues  with 
President  Jayewardene.  The  situation  is  getting  worse.  The  security 
forces  appear  to  be  hardening  their  stand.  What  did  you  ascertain 
from  Mr.  Jayewardene  on  this? 

PRIME  minister:  We  did  talk  about  it.  He  explained  the  situation  as 
he  saw  it,  the  difficulties  that  he  was  having.  There  are  now  two 
starting  papers  ready — one  from  the  Sri  Lankan  Government  and 
one  from  the  TULF.  Although  there  is  some  difference  in  the 
positions,  we  believe  that  progress  can  be  made  on  the  basis  of  those 
two  papers.  There  are  two  good  points  to  start' with. 

question:  Would  you  kindly  elaborate  on  the  kind  of  understanding 
reached  on  the  Mizo  and  Chakma  problems  with  the  Bangladesh 
President? 

PRIME  minister:  We  have  decided  to  sit  down  together  at  various 
levels.  It  has  to  be  discussed  and  decided  at  what  level  we  shall 
actually  do  it.  But  we  shall  sort  out  all  these  insurgency  problems  in 
that  area  both  ways,  whether  it  is  Mizos  problem,  the  Tripura 
problem  or  the  Chakma  problem.  We  shall  try  and  get  a  solution 
which  is/acceptable  to  both  Bangladesh  and  India,  and  to  the  people 
that  are  involved  in  that  area. 
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question:  In  view  of  the  new  SARC  spirit,  is  India  prepared  to  sit 
down  jointly  with  Nepal  on  the  sharing  of  Ganges  water? 

PRIME  minister:  Well,  we  have  always  been  willing  to  sit  and  talk 
about  it.  We  have  already  signed  a  paper  with  Bangladesh,  and  in 
fact  I  mentioned  this  to  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Nepal  as  well. 

question:  Are  you  willing  to  sit  down  jointly  with  both  countries, 
with  both  Nepal  and  Bangladesh  jointly? 

PRIME  minister:  Yes.  But  we  have  to  have  a  basis  on  which  we  are 
going  to  talk.  There  has  to  be  a  little  bit  of  preparation. 

question:  One  of  the  points  in  the  SARC  Declaration  is  to  curb 
terrorism.  As  far  as  I  have  learned  in  the  last  two  years  from  many 
Indian  politicians,  one  of  your  neighbouring  countries,  Pakistan,  has 
got  a  lot  of  terrorists  and  people  supporting  terrorists  and  exporting 
them  here.  Do  you  think  this  is  a  point  where  SARC  might  be 
helpful?  Or  is  it  a  point  where  there  is  a  deadlock  already  planned  in 
the  Declaration? 

PRIME  minister:  No  I  don’t  think  there  is  any  deadlock  planned  in 
the  Declaration.  We  realise  that  the  issue  of  terrorism  is  a  very 
sensitive  issue  and  that  is  why  we  have  not  tried  to  rush  into  it. 
There  will  be  technical  level  talks  first,  which  will  prepare  the  paper 
on  various  options  in  tackling  this  problem,  and  hopefully  our 
Foreign  Minister  will  be  able  to  sort  it  out  and  we  will  have  some 
working  paper  to  go  on  it.  But  this  is  at  a  very  preliminary  stage.  I 
think  SARC  can  do  a  lot  to  help  in  sorting  out  this  problem  in  the 
region. 

question:  Could  you  tell  us  if  there  is  any  time-table  for  resumption 
of  negotiations  on  the  Sri  Lankan  problem  or  resumption  of  India’s 
mediation  efforts?  We  know  what  is  in  the  Sri  Lankan  Government’s 
working  paper.  Can  you  enlighten  us  on  the  salient  points  in  the 
TULF  paper? 

PRIME  minister:  I  think  we  should  let  the  TULF  paper  go  to  the 
Sri  Lankan  Government  first. 

We  don’t  have  a  time-table.  Such  things  can’t  be  switched  on  and 
off;  it  is  a  continuous  process.  We  have  been  in  touch  with  the  Sri 
Lankan  Government  right  through  and  this  process  will  continue. 

question:  Did  President  Jayewardene  reiterate  his  position  that 
India  should*  expel  what  he  terms  as  Sri  Lankan  terrorists  from 
Indian  territory?  And  did  he  make  any  sort  of  a  prerequisite  for  a 
solution  to  Sri  Lanka’s  problem? 

PRIME  minister:  No,  he  didn’t  do  that. 

question:  There  is  a  report  in  this  morning’s  papers  that  your 
Foreign  Minister  has  said  that  you  have  asked  the  Sri  Lankan 
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Government  to  restrain  the  security  forces  of  the  Island  from  using 
force.  Could  you  comment  on  this? 

PRIME  minister:  We  have  told  them  that  they  have  to  be  very  careful 
about  violence  in  Sri  Lanka,  because  a  reduction  and  the  stopping  of 
the  violence  would  be  a  first  step  in  any  enduring  settlement.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  get  any  talks  going  if  there  is  this  violence  on  both 
sides. 

question:  Do  you  feel  the  Government  has  not  done  enough  to 
check  the  use  of  force? 

PRIME  minister:  Well,  to  some  extent,  yes.  But  it  is  better  than  it  was 
earlier.  I  think  more  can  be  done. 

question:  In  your  capacity  as  Prime  Minister  as  also  the  leader  of 
the  Non-Aligned  Movement,  you  have  been  campaiging  the  whole 
year  over  for  nuclear  disarmament,  what  do  you  think  could  be  the 
role  of  the  non-alignment  in  pressing  for  effective  disarmament 
measures  after  the  Geneva  Summit  between  Mr.  Gorbachov  and 
Mr.  Reagan? 

PRIME  minister:  We  have  been  pressing  for  it  right  through  the  UN 
and  in  the  non-aligned,  and  the  Six-nation  meeting  and  we  shall 
continue  doing  that.  We  hope  that  the  meeting  on  disarmament  that 
is  to  take  place  in  January  will  be  positive  and  something  will  come 
out  of  it. 

question:  What  do  you  think  of  the  prospects  of  the  new  round  of 
Geneva  talks  on  Afghanistan  starting  on  December  16?  Do  you 
think  the  attitude  of  President  Reagan  and  General  Zia  is  helpful? 

PRIME  minister:  I  think  that  the  atmosphere  after  the  Summit  has 
definitely  improved  the  prospects  of  some  success  in  Afghanistan. 

question:  Inaudible.  (About  the  solution  of  the  Kampuchean 
problem.) 

PRIME  minister:  No,  we  have  not  given  any  such  offer  (of  a 
Commission).  I  believe  that  news  item  came  from  Indonesia,  if  I 
remember  right. 

question:  Can  we  have  a  solution? 

PRIME  minister:  I  think  we  can  have  a  solution.  The  Vietnamese  have 
already  said  that  they  will  come  out  in  1990,  and  they  could  even 
accelerate  that,  provided  there  was  some  positive  solution  in  sight. 
They  also  indicated  that  some  of  the  proposals  that  are  before  them 
could  be  the  basis  of  such  progress. 

question:  I  want  to  take  you  to  South  Africa,  Mr.  Prime 
Minister.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  situation  in  South  Africa  as  of 
today  and  the  process  towards  the  release  of  Nelson  Mendela 
currently  going  on,  do  you  foresee  Mr.  Nelson  Mandela  coming  out 
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of  the  prison  in  three  months’  time  in  view  of  the  Bahamas 
Declaration? 

PRIME  minister:  It  is  very  difficult  to  say  what  will  happen  in  three 
months  in  South  Africa.  But  our  position  and  our  feelings  for  South 
Africa  are  well  known.  We  feel  very  strongly  that  the  apartheid 
Government  must  end,  and  a  representative  government  must  come 
in  South  Africa.  We  feel  that  the  longer  it  is  delayed  the  more 
turmoil  South  Africa  will  go  through  and  it  will  be  harmful  for  all 
the  people  in  South  Africa.  We  feel  that  some  sort  of  pressure  must 
be  applied  by  the  countries  which  are  very  deeply  involved  with 
South  Africa  to  try  and  make  them  see  the  humanitarian  and 
human  rights  factors  and  bring  about  a  Government  which 
represents  all  the  people  in  South  Africa. 

question:  About  South  Africa  again,  there  has  been  a  report  in  an 
Indian  magazine  according  to  which,  some  Indian  companies  have 
still  economic  relations  with  South  Africa  specially  in  diamond 
industry.  Could  you  confirm  this  fact? 

PRIME  minister:  We  don’t  think  any  Indian  company  is  involved.  We 
did  get  some  reports  of  some  indirect  dealing  by  some  other 
countries,  but  we  checked  that  out  and  we  were  not  able  to  confirm 
anything.  The  amounts  that  were  involved  in  those  reports  were  also 
very  very  small. 

question:  Before  you  left  for  the  Commonwealth  and  the  United 
Nations  meetings,  you  indicated  that  you  are  expecting  to  be  able  to 
bring  about  some  change  in  the  attitude  particularly  of  the  British 
Prime  Minister  towards  South  Africa  matters.  How  far  do  you  feel 
disappointed  by  the  results  you  were  able  to  get,  (a)  in  Bahamas  and 
(b)  in  New  York?  How  far  has  that  changed  your  attitude  towards 
the  Western  nations? 

PRIME  minister:  We  thought  there  was  substantial  change  in  the 
British  attitude  in  the  Bahamas.  They  started  off  from  a  very  hard 
stand  of  not  accepting  any  type  of  economic  measures  and  they 
ended  up  by  proposing  some  of  their  own. 

question:  India  can  claim  some  credit  for  the  stand  of  the 
Commonwealth  on  South  Africa.  Do  you  think  you  can  also 
influence  the  decision  on  the  Star-War  project..? 

PRIME  minister:  We  have  made  out  position  very  clear  on  what  we 
feel  about  taking  tensions  into  a  new  dimension.  We  would  prefer 
that  it  is  not  done,  because  any  disarmament  talks  or  any  cutback  in 
weapons  will  become  that  much  more  complicated  if  a  new 
dimension  is  added. 

question:  About  three  years  ago,  Mr.  Eric  Gonsalves  told  an 
American  Press  reporter,  “Every  time  we  make  an  opening  towards 
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you,  you  turn  round  and  kick  us  in  the  teeth.”  Now  after  your  visits 
to  United  States  and  after  one  year  in  office,  do  you  think  that  holds 
anymore?  I  mean  are  they  living  up  to  your  level  of  expectations? 

PRIME  minister:  I  think  our  relations  with  the  US  are  going  fairly 
well. 

question:  How  well? 

PRIME  minister:  Quite  well.  Of  course  there  are  differences,  but  you 
must  look  at  the  starting  point  and  see  where  we  have  moved  from 
there.  We  have  done  quite  well  on  technology  transfer  in  certain 
sophisticated  areas.  I  am  not  at  all  disappointed  with  the  way  things 
are  going  on. 

question:  Given  your  characterisation  of  the  relations  now,  the 
Pakistanis  apparently  are  going  to  the  United  States  with  a  new 
request  for  aid.  I  believe  it  is  in  the  area  of  about  6.2  billion  dollars, 
of  which  sixty  per  cent  they  want  in  military  aid.  Were  the  United 
States  to  grant  that,  would  you  continue  characterising  your 
relations  with  them  the  way  you  just  did?  Secondly,  will  India  bring 
any  presure  on  the  United  States  not  to  grant  that  particular 
request? 

PRIME  minister:  Regarding  arms  aid  to  Pakistan,  we  have  made  our 
position  very  clear  with  the  US  Government  and  publicly  with  the 
media  that  is  not  really  for  us  to  comment  on  what  the  US 
Government  does  with  Pakistan  except  on  nuclear  issues;  but,  with 
arms  our  only  problem  is  that  we  have  to  then  equate  our  armed 
forces  with  the  new  level  of  armed  forces  there.  It  raises  tension  in 
the  area  and  it  leads  to  waste  of  a  lot  of  money  which  could  and 
should  be  used  for  the  development  of  both  countries. 

question:  What  about  the  new  request  from  Pakistan? 

PRIME  minister:  We  heard  something  about  it,  but  until  we  get  some 
proper  confirmation  I  won’t  comment  on  it. 

question:  One  of  the  impediments  to  better  relations  still  seems  to 
be  the  whole  issue  of  Bhopal.  Last  Friday  in  the  US  there  were  Press 
reports  that  your  Government  and  the  Union  Carbide  are  again 
sitting  down  to  talk  about  an  out-of-court  settlement.  Could  you 
confirm  that  and  possibly  give  us  any  indication  of  what  actually  is 
happening? 

PRIME  minister:  Well,  Bhopal  and  Union  Carbide  are  not  affecting 
our  relations  with  the  US  Government  at  all.  We  have  been  talking 
with  them  and  this  issue  is  being  dealt  entirely  by  the  Law  Ministry, 
it  is  in  the  Courts  in  the  US  and  I  would  rather  not  comrhent  on  it. 

question:  Prime  Minister,  initially  you  talked  about  super 
computers  and  several  very  sophisticated  items  of  technology  from 
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the  United  States.  Are  you  getting  those  or  have  you  been  forced  to 
modify  your  lists? 

PRIME  minister:  We  have  not  modified  our  lists,  and  I  think  the 
progress  is  good. 

question:  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  there  is  a  growing  impression  that 
India  doesn’t  want  to  have  good  neighbourly  and  friendly  relations 
with  Pakistan.  You  have  had  several  meetings  with  General  Zia  but 
still  you  are  not  convinced  with  his  assertions.  Now,  I  want  to  know 
whether  you  have  got  any  specific  proposal  for  improving  relations 
with  Pakistan  during  the  forthcoming  visit  of  General  Zia? 

PRIME  minister:  Well,  I  would  rather  tell  them  to  President  Zia  when 
he  comes. 

question:  I  just  wanted  to  know  if  you  have  got  anything  specific  for 
the  meeting? 

PRIME  minister:  We  have  got  lots  of  ideas,  and  I  think  that  you  are 
incorrect  when  you  say  that  relations  have  not  improved,  I  think 
they  have  improved.  There  are  areas  where  we  still  disagree,  there 
are  areas  where  there  are  large  question  marks,  but  I  think  there  is  a 
movement  towards  a  positive  direction  and  we  hope  to  continue  this 
when  President  Zia  visits  next  week. 

question:  Of  late  your  External  Affairs  Minister  has  been  issuing 
statements  condemning  Pakistan,  talking  about  the  nuclear 
preparations  of  a  bomb  and  such  things,  and  the  incident  at  the 
Lahore  Gurudwara.  Do  you  think  such  statements  will  ever  go  to 
improve  the  situation  between  the  two  countries? 

PRIME  minister:  I  don’t  comment  on  the  statements  of  the  Pakistani 
Foreign  Minister. 

question:  No,  Sir,  the  Indian  Foreign  Minister. 

PRIME  minister:  I  know  what  you  said. 

question:  Inaudible.  (IMF  and  repayment  of  debts). 

PRIME  minister:  Well,  we  have  already  got  a  paper  ready.  Of  course, 
it  is  the  view  of  the  non-aligned,  it  is  the  view  of  the  developing 
countries.  We  have  been  talking  about  it  with  many  countries 
including  the  US  and  the  developed  countries.  I  think  that  there  has 
to  be  a  new  economic  order.  It  need  not  necessarily  be  exactly  as  we 
have  proposed,  but  there  must  be  talk  between  the  developed  and 
the  developing  and  the  least  developed  to  see  that  a  viable 
environment  is  created.  On  the  specific  question  of  foreign  debts  of 
certain  countries,  this  is  a  very  real  problem  and  it  cannot  be  solved 
that  easily  because  just  by  saying  that  you  have  to  return  X  or  Y  per 
cent  every  year,  it  is  just  not  going  to  generate  that  sort  of  money. 
You  have  got  to  be  practical  about  it,  and  see  what  can  be  done,  we 
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have  been  talking  to  various  people  about  this  and  we  believe  that 
there  is  a  positive  attitude,  certainly  amongst  some  Western 
countries,  and  hopefully  they  will  come  out  with  some  suggestions 
which  could  work. 

question:  May  we  know  what  issues  are  expected  to  figure  most 
during  your  ensuing  meeting  with  the  President  General  Zia-ul- 
Haq  on  the  17th  of  December  this  year? 

PRIME  minister:  There  are  lots  of  questions — about  people 
crossing  the  border,  questions  about  trade,  questions  about 
restrictions  that  Pakistan  has  put  on  certain  trade  with  India,  people 
coming  and  going,  cultural  exchanges,  the  harder  nuclear  issues — 
there  is  so  much  we  have  go  to  talk  about. 

question:  What  about  the  Friendship  and  Peace  Treaty  and 
Pakistan’s  proposal  of  a  No-War  Pact? 

PRIME  minister:  That  is  part  of  the  whole  thing  because  we  have  a 
proposal  for  a  much  more  broad-based  treaty  of  friendship;  well,  we 
are  slowly  working  in  that  direction.  I  think  both  countries  are 
putting  in  definite  efforts  to  reduce  the  tension. 

question:  With  regard  to  this  proposal  for  a  much  more  broad- 
based  operation,  will  you  be  considering  a  regional  treaty  touching 
upon  nuclear  proliferation  and  if  not,  will  you  be  considering  a 
bilateral  agreement  on  this  particular  subject  with  Pakistan? 

PRIME  minister:  We  have  to  see  how  the  talks  go.  This  is  a  subject 
which  would  really  require  a  lot  of  background  work  to  be  done. 

question:  President  Zia  said  recently  in  an  interview  that  he 
believed  India  had  the  ability  to  drop  a  nuclear  bomb  on  Pakistan  if 
it  wished  at  any  time.  Would  you  comment  on  that? 

PRIME  minister:  We  don’t  have  the  bomb. 

question:  Could  you  say  that  the  developments  in  Pakistan  lead  you 
eventually,  however  reluctantly,  to  consider  of  having  one? 

PRIME  minister:  Having  a  bomb? 
question:  Yes. 

PRIME  minister:  Well,  I  hope  not.  We  don’t  want  to  have  a  bomb. 

question:  But  if  you  were  to  consider  it....? 

PRIME  minister:  We  have  to  consider  it  at  that  time. 

question:  (Inaudible.)  (How  are  they  to  convince  you?) 

PRIME  minister:  Well,  we  have  been  talking  about  this  with  them  and 
maybe  the  first  thing  they  could  convince  us  about  is  where  all  this 
enriched  uranium  is  going,  because  they  don’t  seem  to  have  any 
ostensible  use  for  it. 
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question:  (Inaudible.) 

PRIME  minister:  That  is  really  the  starting  point.  If  we  know  where  it 
has  gone,  then  there  is  no  other  problem. 

question:  As  a  head  of  one  of  the  biggest  nations  and  as  Chairman 
of  the  Non-Aligned  Movement,  would  you  comment  on  the  overall 
perspectives  of  strengthening  international  peace  and  security  after 
the  Geneva  Summit? 

PRIME  minister:  Well,  as  you  are  aware,  our  biggest  problem  for 
development  is  not  just  for  the  developing  countries  but  for  everyone, 
is  the  military  tension  that  has  been  created  by  the  arms  race.  Every 
effort  must  go  into  reducing  this  tension  and  diverting  our  energies 
to  productive  areas.  The  Summit  was  a  definite  step  in  this 
direction.  As  we  have  said  earlier,  we  were  quite  pleased  with  the 
outcome  of  the  Summit.  We  would  of  course  have  liked  much  more 
positive  action  on  disarmament  and  certain  other  areas,  but  if  the 
follow  up  is  fast  and  good,  then  it  will  definitely  be  a  very  positive 
move  towards  reducing  tensions  and  taking  us  into  a  period  of  peace 
and  more  co-operation  in  the  world. 

question:  What  is  the  impact  of  Pak  militarisation  on  the  security  of 
South  Asia?  And  was  this  problem  discussed  in  Dhaka? 

PRIME  minister:  No,  we  didn’t  discuss  any  military  problems 
in  Dhaka.  I  don’t  think  the  Pakistani  military  programme  has 
relevance  to  South  Asia  as  a  whole;  it  is  really  a  problem  for  us  and 
other  countries  bordering  them  on  the  West. 

question:  About  the  Assam  Accord.  The  Bangladesh  Government 
refuses  to  acknowledge  that  there  are  any  foreign  nationals  in  the 
State,  and  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  any  Government  either  at  the 
Centre  or  at  the  local  level  to  deport  large  numbers  of  people.  How 
do  you  propose  to  go  about  physical  deportation? 

PRIME  minister:  First,  we  have  to  identify  those  who  have  come  in, 
and  once  we  have  got  the  seriousness  of  the  problem  before  us,  we 
will  tackle  that.  But  there  is  no  question  of  going  back  on  what  we 
have  signed  with  the  AASU  and  AGP. 

question:  Are  you  going  to  physically  uproot  and  push  back  any 
number,  be  it  500  or  5000,  whatever  is  the  number?  Is  that  possible, 
and  to  push  them  where? 

PRIME  minister:  At  the  moment  they  have  not  been  identified  as 
such,  but  the  only  identification  that  we  have  done  is  of  those  people 
who  are  not  allowed  to  vote  who  came  between  1966  and  1971;  so 
that  is  all  we  have  done  at  the  moment. 

question:  But  is  it  a  possibility  that  they  will  be  pushed  out? 

PRIME  minister:  Well,  we  will  have  to  see  after  we  actually  find  out 
what  the  situation  is  like. 
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question:  This  is  about  the  fence  between  India  and  Bangladesh. 
Are  you  going  to  build  that  fence? 

PRIME  minister:  We  have  said  that  we  are  going  to  build  it  and  we 
are  going  to  try  to  build  it.  But  it  is  not  just  a  question  of  building  a 
fence.  If  you  have  a  fence  you  have  got  to  protect  the  fence,  you 
have  got  to  patrol  the  fence.  It  is  a  much  more  complicated  thing, 
and  we  are  trying  to  see  how  much  will  be  involved  in  that  sort  of 
support  to  that  fence. 

question:  Are  you  concerned  about  the  policy  of  appeasement  being 
followed  by  the  Barnala  Government,  and  that  actual  release  of  the 
so-called  extremists  and  others  confined  by  your  earlier  Government 
and  the  present  one?  What  is  your  concern?  There  is  rise  in  the 
terrorist  activity  again. 

PRIME  minister:  Yes,  we  are  concerned  about  it.  But  it  is  basically  a 
problem  for  the  State  Government  to  handle.  And  I  am  sure  that 
they  will  handle  it  well. 

question:  I  want  to  go  back  to  the  question  of  dialogue  with 
Pakistan.  You  have  been  maintaining  a  constant  level  of  dialogue 
with  Pakistan,  but  it  doesn’t  seem  to  be  fulfilling  any  of  the 
objectives  as  far  as  India  is  concerned.  Pakistan  countinues  with  its 
nuclear  programme,  it  continues  to  be  a  problem  over  Punjab,  and 
it  seems  to  be  strategically  gaining.  India  is  losing  the  superiority  it 
established  in  1971.  So  I  am  asking  you  what  is  the  basic  objective 
of  keeping  such  a  dialogue  going  with  Pakistan  if  none  of  the  Indian 
objectives  are  being  fulfilled? 

PRIME  minister:  Our  objectives  are  being  fulfilled.  Our  basic  objective 
is  not  to  be  a  dominant  power  in  the  region.  Our  basic  objective  is 
to  be  friends  with  Pakistan,  to  reduce  tension  in  the  area;  so  both 
our  countries  can  get  down  to  working  for  our  people  instead  of 
building  up  vast  armies  to  face  each  other  across  the  border.  And  I 
think  we  are  making  some  progress  towards  that. 

question:  What  are  your  comments  on  the  reports  that  there  is 
quite  a  bit  of  tension  and  dis-coordination  and  internal  feuding 
within  the  Congress  Party  in  Assam?  You  yourself  have  had  to  order 
at  least  two  of  the  officials  nominees  to  withdraw.  I  understand  more 
than  twenty  Congress  rebels  are  running  against  the  official 
candidates  and  I  am  wondering  what  your  comments  could  be? 

PRIME  minister:  No,  I  don’t  think  there  is  any  real  problem  within 
the  Congress.  As  you  know,  even  in  other  elections,  we  have  had  a 
large  number  of  rebels  who  invariably  remain  in  the  field,  but  there 
is  no  problem  in  the  Congress  Party  in  Assam.  And  if  you  see  the 
number  of  rebels  who  are  actually  in  the  field,  not  just  Congress 
rebels,  but  rebels  from  other  parties,  you  will  find  that  the  Congress 
has  a  very  small  proportion  of  that. 
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question:  Do  you  expect  to  win  the  Assam  Elections? 

PRIME  minister:  That  is  why  we  are  fighting  it. 

question:  The  violence  in  Punjab  is  still  continuing.  What  action  is 
being  taken  by  the  Barnala  Government?  Could  you  say  it 
concretely? 

PRIME  minister:  What  sort  of  action  am  I  taking  in  Punjab,  is  to  stop 
the  violence  which  is  recurring  in  Punjab — is  that  the  question?  Well, 
we  don’t  take  any  action  at  all,  because  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
State  Government  and  it  is  entirely  for  the  Chief  Minister  to  take 
action.  We  can  only  bring  certain  things  to  his  notice  and  that  we 
are  doing. 

question:  The  IMF  and  the  World  Bank  have  said  they  have 
discovered  some  deficiencies  in  their  earlier  policies  and  that  they  might 
follow  some  new  policies.  Do  you  see  any  chance  in  this  context  for 
a  revival  of  the  North-South  Dialogue?  And  a  related  question;  what 
were  the  chances  to  get  the  South-South  co-operation  and  a  possible 
appointment  of  a  South-South  Commission  for  this  purpose? 

PRIME  minister:  Firstly,  we  don’t  know  exactly  what  we  are  going  to 
do.  So  it  is  very  difficult  to  comment  on  that  particular  aspect.  This 
could  be  a  point  at  which  there  could  be  some  talk  between  the 
North  and  the  South,  and  certainly  amongst  the  South,  and  we  will 
see  how  things  turn  out.  We  have  very  strong  views  on  what  the 
economic  system  should  be  like  and  will  be  expressing  them. 

question:  What  in  your  opinion  can  the  nuclear  powers  do  now  to 
improve  the  situation  in  the  world  and  what  is  the  role  of  the 
non-nuclear  States  in  the  process? 

PRIME  minister:  Well,  the  nuclear  powers  should  disarm.  Obviously 
we  don’t  expect  that  they  will  do  so  immediately,  although  we 
would  like  them  to;  but  they  must  move  very  definitely  towards 
disarmament.  It  is  part  of  the  NPT,  which  I  believe  most  of  them 
have  signed  and  we  see  no  move  by  them  in  that  direction.  The 
non-nuclear  powers  should  build  up  public  opinion,  should  put 
pressure  on  the  other  countries  so  that  they  do  disarm. 

question:  Back  to  extremism  and  terrorism.  I  would  like  to  ask  you 
whether  you  are  pleased  with  the  effort  so  far  made  by  some 
Western  countries  to  curb  extremist  elements  in  those  countries 
which  have  an  interest  in  India? 

PRIME  minister:  It  is  so  broadly  based.  I  might  be  pleased  with  some 
countries.  I  might  not  be  so  pleased  with  other  countries. 

question:  I  will  be  happy  if  you  tell  me  which  countries  are  you 
pleased  and  which  countries  are  you  not? 

PRIME  minister:  Well,  we  have  seen  some  very  positive  action  in 
Canada,  and  we  are  pleased  with  that. 
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question:  What  about  the  United  States  and  Britain? 

PRIME  minister:  Britain  had  taken  some  positive  steps  but  we  believe 
they  had  given  citizenship  to  one  person  recently.  That  is  a  step 
backwards. 

question:  The  international  conference  on  Indian  Ocean  has  been 
postponed  further  to  1988.  Would  you  comment  on  this,  please? 

PRIME  minister:  Well,  we  have  always  felt  that  certain  countries  were 
not  in  favour  of  having  a  conference  on  the  Indian  Ocean.  We  are 
disappointed,  but  we  will  continue  our  efforts  to  try  and  reduce  the 
tensions  and  foreign  presence  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  reduce  the 
nuclear  presence  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 


Future  of  India 


C^uestion:  You  have  been  talking  about  having  a  mandate  for 
change.  What  in  India  do  you  think  most  needs  changing? 

PRIME  minister:  One  must  realise  that  most  of  our  ideology,  our 
policies,  and  our  thrust  in  planning  was  laid  down  35  years  ago  in 
the  early  1950s.  Now  while  the  ideology  and  the  basic  policies  are 
still  relevant,  the  method  of  achieving  these  has  changed  with 
development  of  technology,  with  changes  of  what  is  available  to  us 
today  and  was  not  available  to  anyone  in  the  world  35  years  ago.  So 
we  must  modify  as  we  go  along. 

question:  What  are  the  real  problems  of  India? 

PRIME  minister:  Ultimately  I  think  today  our  biggest  problem  is 
population:  getting  it  under  control,  because  it  affects  everything 
that  we  want  to  do.  On  the  political  side,  making  it  more 
homogenous,  more  cohesive — reducing  the  difference  between 
religions,  castes,  regions,  languages — all  these  multitudinous  things 
that  we  have  got.  On  the  development  side,  lifting  people  up  from 
their  very  gross  poverty  and  making  them  viable. 

question:  Judging  by  the  speed  with  which  you  have  initiated 
changes,  you  could  not  have  been  too  happy  about  what  you 
watched  happening  before,  when  you  could  do  little  or  nothing 
about  it. 

PRIME  minister:  The  younger  generation  always  feels  things  are  not 
moving  fast  enough  and  may  be  this  will  be  true  20  years  from  now. 


Interview  with  John  Elliot  of  Financial  Times,  London,  reported  on  4  April  1985 
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question:  Twenty  years — is  that  how  long  you  hope  to  stay  Prime 
Minister? 

PRIME  minister:  It  is  not  for  me  to  say  that — we  have  got  five  years  at 
the  moment. 

question:  Your  mother  had  a  reputation  for  running  a  very  safe 
economic  policy,  which  was  widely  admired,  especially  for  not 
raising  excessive  foreign  borrowings.  Do  you  think  the  time  has 
come  for  more  risk-taking? 

PRIME  minister:  No.  I  do  not  think  we  are  ready  for  that.  Most  of  the 
countries  that  have  taken  that  risk  are  in  very  deep  trouble.  We  have 
managed  to  keep  clear  of  such  problems. 

question:  Turning  to  industry,  you  have  relaxed  a  lot  of  industrial 
licenses  and  controls,  allowed  more  imports  in,  and  opened  up  areas 
for  the  private  sectors.  How  far  do  you  really  want  to  move  the 
country  away  from  its  traditional  protectionism  and  centralism? 

PRIME  minister:  It  depends  on  specific  areas.  On  strategic  and  core 
areas  like  energy,  telecommunications,  defence  and  transport  to 
some  degree,  we  don’t  want  to  ease  up  too  much  and  it  should 
remain  largely  in  the  public  sector.  From  our  strategic  point  of  view 
we  think  it  is  necessary  that  it  does  so.  In  other  areas  we  are  not 
going  to  be  very  fussy  about  letting  the  private  sector  in  and 
loosening  up  the  controls. 

question:  How  open  an  economy  should  India  become? 

PRIME  minister:  When  we  started  our  development  we  had  a 
particular  policy  because  there  was  a  particular  condition.  We  didn’t 
have  the  capability  to  have  a  private  industry.  The  management,  the 
technology, the  knowhow  were  not  available.  So  we  had  to  build 
the  public  sector  and  we  had  to  build  everything  in  the  public 
sector.  Now  we  have  built  up  that  technological  manpower  and  we 
must  use  it. 

So,  areas  where  we  feel  it  is  strategically  important  for  us  to  have 
government  control  which  includes  things  like  food  distribution  for 
example,  it  is  important  that  government  keeps  tabs  on  because  we 
can’t  be  blackmailed  on  that. 

But  in  other  areas  where  we  have  developed  a  knowhow, 
developed  a  technology,  I  think  we  should  ease  up  and  let  people 
in — I  am  talking  about  Indian  private  sector  as  opposed  to  foreign 
private  sector. 

question:  Does  that  mean  you  are  changing  the  socialist  policy? 

PRIME  minister:  Not  at  all.  It  is  sticking  to  the  same  basic  ideology 
translated  into  the  end  of  the  twentieth  century. What  you  have  got 
to  look  at  is,  did  controls  actually  add  to  any  control,  did  they  serve 
a  purpose?  We  are  only  doing  away  with  those  that  have  not  served 
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a  purpose.  Those  controls  that  did  serve  a  purpose  have  not  been 
touched.  It  is  the  controls  that  have  got  us  clogged  and  bogged 
down  which  we  have  removed. 

question:  But  why  weren’t  such  adjustments  done  earlier? 

PRIME  minister:  I  think  a  lot  of  people  wanted  to  change,  but  there 
were  a  lot  of  political  pressure  groups  which  did  not  allow  things  to 
happen,  or  slowed  down  the  process. 

question:  What  has  happened  to  that  political  pressure? 

PRIME  minister:  They  apply  it  and  we  ignore  it. 

question:  What  is  your  approach  to  self-sufficiency  and  import 
substitution? 

PRIME  minister:  We  have  been  trying  to  become  absolutely  self- 
sufficient  in  everything.  I  don’t  want  to  change  that,  I  think 
India  must  be  self-sufficient  on  all  fronts.  But  to  achieve  that  end,  I 
feel  that  today  with  these  vast  new  technologies  coming  up,  we 
cannot  afford  to  attack  on  all  fronts  simultaneously.  So  we  have  to 
pick  a  few  areas  to  come  on  par  with  the  advanced  countries, then 
pick  another  few  and  so  on.  In  the  meantime,  we  have  to  soften  up 
on  other  areas  because  if  we  try  to  develop  every  single  thing  we  are 
really  just  re-inventing  the  wheel  again  and  again,  and  it  is  not 
serving  a  purpose.  Certain  areas  are  strategic,  so  we  are  going  to 
carry  on  that  development. 

question:  Do  you  plan  to  denationalise  anything — the  banks 
maybe? 

PRIME  minister:  At  the  moment  we  are  only  looking  at  the 
sick  industries.  We  have  done  an  exercise  on  the  public  sector 
which  will  be  ready  within  ten  days  or  two  weeks.  Our  thinking  is 
that  there  are  areas  where  the  public  sector  really  has  no  business 
being-— tomato  sauce  and  all  sorts  of  things.  Then  there  are  some 
other  companies  which  are  public  sector  because  we  were  forced  to 
take  them  over,  not  because  they  were  public  sector  by  design. 

question:  Your  policies  are  being  criticised  because,  while  you  are 
cutting  tariffs  on  many  products  not  made  here,  you  are  building  in 
new  protection  with  very  high  tariff  barriers  like  200  per  cent  on 
computers  and  components  made  in  India.  So  you  are  just  building 
in  new  higher  technological  protectionism. 

PRIME  minister:  You  have  got  to  give  them  some  protection  till  they 
find  their  feet;  otherwise  they  will  never  find  their  feet.  But  we  are  not 
reintroducing  protectionism  at  a  higher  point. 

question:  Do  you  have  a  view  about  whether  you  would  rather  deal 
with  countries  other  than  the  US  and  USSR  which  are  away  from  the 
sharp  end  of  East-West  conflict? 
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PRIME  minister:  We  have  increased  our  trade  tremendously  with 
Europe  and  Japan  during  the  last  five  years  and  we  would  like  to 
continue  with  that.  We  want  to  spread  our  trade  right  across. 

question:  Do  you  have  an  economic  model  that  you  admire  or 
follow — say  Japan  or  Singapore? 

PRIME  minister:  We  are  going  to  develop  our  own  model  as  every 
country  must  for  its  own  system  to  suit  its  own  people. 

question:  Do  you  admire  what  Mrs. Thatcher  has  done 
economically  in  the  UK? 

PRIME  minister:  In  some  areas,  yes.  She  has  been  very  strong  and 
bold  in  her  stand  on  trying  to  get  England  out  of  the  mire  it  had  got 
stuck  in.  But  it  wouldn’t  work  in  India. 

question:  I  am  told  there  was  always  a  special  and  close  relationship 
between  Mrs.  Gandhi  and  Mrs.  Thatcher.  Do  you  agree  there  was? 

PRIME  minister:  Yes,  there  was.  I  think  they  just  got  along  well 
together.  I  would  like  to  continue  that  sort  of  personal  relationship. 

question:  Would  you  set  out  your  views  on  India’s  future 
relationships  with  the  USSR  and  the  US? 

prime  minister:  With  the  USSR  we  have  had  a  very  strong 
friendship.  They  have  helped  in  building  our  industries  and  they 
have  stood  by  us  at  times  of  need.  So  we  appreciate  that.  The  US 
has  let  us  down  on  a  number  of  occasions — 1971  Bangladesh,  1965 
Pakistan.  On  one  or  two  defence  items  where  we  spent  a  very  long 
time  talking  to  them,  ultimately  they  put  conditions  that  were  just 
not  acceptable. 

question:  Would  you  like  to  buy  defence  items  from  the  US? 

PRIME  minister:  Provided  they  come  on  reasonable  terms.  We  have 
no  problems,  buying  defence  items  from  Britain,  from  France. 

question:  Could  you  ever  trust  the  Americans  in  the  way  you 
personally  seem  to  trust  Russia? 

PRIME  minister:  I  think  we  could,  but  they  must  make  their  policy 
with  regard  to  Pakistan  very  clear.  Are  they  going  to  let  Pakistan 
make  a  nuclear  bomb  for  example:  every  indication  today  is  that 
they  are. 

question:  Do  you  think  Pakistan  has  a  nuclear  bomb? 

PRIME  minister:  They  are  very  close  to  one  if  they  haven’t  got  one, 
and  nothing  is  being  done  to  stop  it,  and  once  it  is  there  it  will  be 
a  fait  accompli.  We  shall  be  landed  with  a  bomb  in  the  subcontinent. 

question:  It  sounds  as  if  your  relations  with  Russia  were  closer  or 
warmer,  what  is  the  right  word  to  use — trust? 
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PRIME  minister:  I  think  closer  is  wrong.  There  is  a  history  of 
friendship  and  co-operation.  With  the  US  there  have  been  those 
incidents:  arming  Pakistan  at  the  moment,  looking  the  other  way 
when  they  are  making  a  bomb. 

question:  What  about  your  relations  with  all  the  South  Asian 
neighbours? 

PRIME  minister:  We  want  to  improve  our  relationships  with  all  of  them, 
with  closer  co-operation  and  exchanges. 


Emerging  New  India 


C^uestion:  We  are  here  because  Target,  the  children’s  magazine, 
wanted  to  speak  to  you  on  issues  concerning  the  millions  of  children 
of  our  country  and  also  to  give  you  an  opportunity  of  directly 
speaking  to  them.  We  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts  for 
this  rare  honour. 

Sir,  you  recently  underwent  a  change  of  profession.  How  do  you 
view  your  new  responsibilities? 

PRIME  minister:  They  don’t  change  very  much.  The  responsibilities 
are  tremendous  and  the  tasks  ahead  are  even  more  challenging. 
Really  there  is  not  very  much  difference.  You  know,  if  you  are 
going  to  do  a  job  well,  and  if  you  have  your  interest  and  your  heart 
in  it,  it  doesn’t  make  very  much  difference  whether  it  is  here  or  it  is 
there. 

question:  So,  you  have  interest  in  the  job  you  are  doing? 

PRIME  minister:  Well,  certainly.  And  more  than  an  interest,  because 
it  is  a  total  commitment  now.  And  there  is  no  question  of  not 
fulfilling  that  commitment. 

question:  Sir,  do  you  miss  being  a  pilot? 

PRIME  minister:  Sometimes,  yes. 

question:  What  do  you  find  similar  in  steering  an  aeroplane  and  in 
steering  the  largest  democracy? 

PRIME  minister:  That  is  a  very  difficult  question.  I  think  the  biggest 
similarity  is  discipline.  You  have  got  to  have  good  discipline  in  both 
the  places,  otherwise  things  go  wrong. 


Talk  with  a  group  of  children  representing  Target,  at  PM’s  House,  8  July  1985  (Telecast 
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question:  How  do  you  make  your  decisions  and  who  helps  you  in 
making  decisions? 

PRIME  minister:  I  have  got  lots  of  people.  It  depends  on  what  sort  of 
decision  it  is.  The  PM’s  Secretariat  on  its  own  has  very  restricted 
work.  Most  work  is  divided  up  into  Ministries  and  the  Ministers  in 
charge  take  all  the  decisions.  I  have  got  a  number  of  Ministries  in 
my  charge.  But  I  have  to  do  a  very  little  work  in  them  because  the 
Ministers  of  State  handle  the  whole  Ministry.  They  come  to  me 
maybe,  once  a  month  to  get  some  policy  clearances  or  things  like 
that.  But  the  real  policy  decisions  are  taken  by  something  called  the 
CCP,  the  Cabinet  Committee  for  Political  Affairs,  which  has  four  of 
us — myself  as  Prime  Minister,  I  Chair  it,  then  the  Defence  Minister, 
the  Home  Minister  and  the  Finance  Minister.  For  economic 
decisions,  we  have  a  Cabinet  Committee  on  Economic  Affairs,  which 
is  much  bigger,  depending  on  the  issues;  the  size  varies  with  the 
subjects  that  come.  But  it  is  normally  around  14-15  people.  And  for 
really  major  decisions,  it  goes  to  the  full  Cabinet. 

question:  Do  your  wife  and  children  ever  help  you  in  making  any 
decision? 

PRIME  minister:  No. 

question:  As  you  are  the  PM  of  the  country,  how  do  you  know  the 
everyday  needs  of  the  common  person,  I  mean,  like  travelling  by 
DTC  buses  and  all? 

PRIME  minister:  That  is  a  very  difficult  question.  The  PM  is  not 
meant  to  know,  I  mean,  you  are  meant  to  know  but  you  are  not 
meant  to  be  doing  all  that.  I  think  this  is  something  which 
everybody  should  understand.  The  jobs  are  assigned  to  particular 
people.  Like  DTC  comes  under  the  Transport  Ministry  and  Delhi 
Administration.  So  the  responsibility  is  theirs.  Now,  if  I  get  a 
complaint  about  the  functioning  of  DTC,  normally  I  wait  till  I  get 
sufficient  complaints,  then  I  talk  to  the  Minister  and  ask  him  what  is 
wrong  and  is  something  going  wrong?  Because  you  must  give  them 
enough  opportunity  to  correct  on  their  own  before  you  start 
interfering  in  their  work. 

question:  What  about  other  everyday  needs,  I  mean,  do  you  read 
newspapers,  magazines? 

PRIME  minister:  Well,  I  read  newspapers,  I  meet  a  lot  of  people.  I 
have  my  own  constituency  from  which  I  get  inputs  which  are  very 
similar  to  areas  all  over  the  country.  So  there  are  a  lot  of  inputs 
which  come  in.  Then  there  are  Government  inputs,  the  Intelligence 
inputs. 

question:  Do  you  also  watch  TV  and  the  Rashtriya  Karyakram. .  .1 
PRIME  minister:  I  get  no  time. 
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question:  What  qualities  do  you  think  are  necessary  for  a  good 
Prime  Minister? 

PRIME  minister:  My  God!  I  think  dedication  and  commitment  to  the 
nation,  being  totally  non-partisan  on  any  regional,  caste,  religious, 
linguistic  lines,  and  an  ability  to  carry  everyone  together  and  hold 
everyone  together. 

question:  Sir,  could  you  tell  us  how  much  and  what  did  you  learn 
from  your  father  and  mother? 

PRIME  minister:  a  lot.  You  almost  learn  everything  from  your  father 
and  mother  because  you  will  find  that  although  you  think  you  learn 
a  lot  from  school,  your  character  is  really  built  at  home.  And  no 
matter  what  you  learn  or  don’t  learn  in  school  that  is  what  will  hold 
you  through  difficult  times.  And  many  things  one  learns  if  one  knows 
one  has  learnt  but  many  more  one  learns  and  one  does  not  realise 
one  had  learnt. 

question:  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  the  politicians  have  a  bad  image,  so 
would  you  encourage  children  to  aim  at  politics...? 

PRIME  minister:  Of  course,  yes. Well,  first,  I  don’t  think  the 
politicians  have  a  bad  image — certain  politicians  have  a  bad  image, 
yes.  And  it  is  true  of  certain  people  anywhere — you  see  businessmen, 
you  see  industrialists.  In  any  field  there  is  always  a  group  which  is 
black  sheep.  So,  you  must  not  judge  everyone  by  those  standards.  But 
politics  is  the  most  important  thing  in  a  country.  Because  ultimately 
the  functioning  of  everything  comes  back  to  politics.  It  is  a  pity  that 
people  have  started  taking  less  interest  in  politics.  There  was 
tremendous  interest  generated  during  the  Freedom  Struggle  prior  to 
our  Independence  and  a  lot  of  people  came  into  politics^  And  that  is 
what  gave  the  Freedom  Struggle  its  thrust  and  its  strength.  And  after 
we  won  Independence,  everybody  thought:  “Now  we  are 
independent,  now  it  doesn’t  need  all  that  attention,”  and  fewer  and 
fewer  people  started  coming  in.  And  that  is  very  dangerous  and 
harmful.  So,  you  must  take  interest,  good  people  must  come  in  and 
realise  the  importance  of  politics. 

question:  Would  you  influence  your  children  to  go  into  politics? 

prime  minister:  No,  I  don’t  like  to  influence  anyone  to  do 
something.  It  is  for  them  to  decide  what  they  want  to  do. 

question:  No,  but  if  they  are  interested  would  you  encourage  them? 

prime  minister:  Well,  they  haven’t  shown  any  interest  at  the 
moment,  I  can  say  that.  But  no,  I  would  not  encourage  them  as 
such.  I  would  let  them  develop  by  themselves. 

question:  Sir,  you  do  look  so  fresh  everyday  even  though  you  are 
known  to  work  so  hard.  Would  you  just  elaborate  on  how  exactly 
you  spend  the  dav? 
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PRIME  minister:  Normally,  I  get  up  at  about  six  and  I  do  a  couple  of 
hours  of  work.  Then  about  9  o’clock  I  start  office  work — either  go  to 
office  or  meet  the  general  public  here  on  the  turf  for  about  an  hour. 
Then  from  10  to  about  12  I  meet  various  people  who  are — you 
know,  Intelligence,  Director  RAW,  all  the  sort  of  Government 
inputs;  people  working  in  my  office,  people  like  General  Secretaries 
and  Joint  Secretaries  of  the  Congress,  and  that  leaves  me  about  an 
hour  and  a  half  till  2  o’clock  to  meet  other  people  who  are  to  meet 
me.  Afternoons  normally  I  keep  for  meetings — as  today  we  have  a 
Cabinet  meeting  after  this — or  for  longer  discussions.  The  morning 
meetings  are  really  short,  not  going  into  depth  but  just  getting 
information,  and  the  afternoon  is  for  discussions — either  small 
groups,  large  groups  and  really  policy- thinking — sometimes  it  goes 
until  10  at  night  but  usually  it  is  till  about  8.30  or  so.  And  then  I 
have  my  homework  just  like  you.  I  get  lots  of  boxes,  you  must  have 
seen  ‘Yes  Minister’.  We  get  many  more  boxes  than  they. 

question:  At  this  juncture  I  will  say  two  things,  first,  somewhere  on 
the  line  you  forget  brushing  teeth. . . 

PRIME  minister:  Well,  I  try  not  to  forget! 

question:  And  secondly,  in  the  previous  question  as  well  as  this 
present  one,  you  have  been  talking  about  inputs.  What  exactly  are 
the  outputs  and  how  do  you  channel  them? 

PRIME  minister:  It  depends  on  what  it  is  that  comes.  If  it  is  relating 
to  a  Ministry  outside  my  Ministry,  outside  PM’s  office,  then  I 
normally  talk  directly  to  the  Minister  giving  the  information  if  it  is 
urgent.  Otherwise,  I  send  a  note  to  the  Minister.  As  for  things 
within  the  office,  we  have  got  all  the  work  allocated  to  the  people 
and,  depending  on  whose  department  it  comes  under,  I  send  them 
notes  with  my  comments  and  notings. 

question:  How  does  your  routine  vary  when  you  are  abroad  and 
when  Parliament  is  in  session? 

PRIME  minister:  Abroad  it  varies  totally  because  the  programme  is 
fixed  before  the  tour — and  there  are  various  constraints.  The  last 
tour  to  the  US  was  very  full.  In  fact  we  had  to  spend  most  of  the 
nights  doing  our  homework.  We  had  not  left  enough  time  for 
discussions  and  our  own  work.  It  really  went  up  to  2.30  or  3.00  a.m. 
most  of  the  time.  In  fact,  even  here,  by  the  time  I  finish  my  boxes  at 
night,  it  is  at  least  1.30. 

question:  So,  how  many  hours  do  you  set  aside  for  work  each  day? 

PRIME  minister:  I  will  have  to  count  that. 

question:  There  is  a  rumour  that  you  work  for  18  hours. . . 

PRIME  minister:  Yes,  about  17  to  18  hours. 
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question:  Your  odd  time  schedule  as  pilot  must  be  helping  you  to 
keep  up  these  odd  hours? 

PRIME  minister:  We  never  work  so  hard  as  pilots. 

question:  Before  exams,  we  have  sleepless  nights,  and  you  have  to 
face  situations  similar  to  examinations.  Do  you  have  sleepless  nights? 

PRIME  minister:  No,  not  at  all.  Too  little  time  perhaps. 

question:  How  much  time  do  you  have  to  spend  with  your  family? 

PRIME  minister:  It  depends.  I  keep  Sundays  free.  So,  that  definitely  is 
there.  Other  days,  afternoon,  may  be  an  hour  for  lunch,  and  then  a 
couple  of  hours  after  dinner.  That  is  not  much  unfortunately. 

question:  When  you  come  back,  do  you  get  down  and  play  Judo, 
Scrabble,  and  these  sorts  of  things  as  a  normal  daddy  does? 

PRIME  minister:  Yes. 

question:  You  must  be  having  lots  and  lots  of  tension,  how  do  you 
relax. . .? 

PRIME  minister:  I  don’t  let  tensions  bother  me. 

question:  What  about  relaxation?  Do  you  take  a  holiday,  long 
holiday? 

PRIME  minister:  No,  we  haven’t  had  a  chance  unfortunately,  not 
since  last  year.  We  took  two  or  three  days  off ...  in  the  Kanha 
National  Park. 

question:  What  about  music? 

PRIME  minister:  I  like  music  but  there  is  so  Uttle  time  now. 
question:  What  about  jazz? 

PRIME  minister:  Well,  I  like  jazz,  I  like  classical  music  also — both 
Western  and  Indian,  some  opera. 

question:  You  are  also  a  Beatles  fan...? 

PRIME  minister:  No.  Not  even  at  that  time. 

question:  What  kind  of  books  do  you  read  if  you  get  time? 

PRIME  minister:  Well,  at  the  moment,  very  few.  I  was  reading  a  book 
called  “The  Mind”. 

question:  Your  grandfather  and  your  brother  were  found  of  pet 
animals.  Do  you  like  animals?  Do  you  have  any  pet? 

PRIME  minister:  We  have  got  three  dogs  at  the  moment.  We  have  a 
parrot.  We  have  an  Afghan  Hound,  a  Golden  Retriever  and  a  Great 
Dane  puppy. 

question:  Do  you  meet  them  when  you  come  back? 

PRIME  minister:  Yes,  of  course. 
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question:  Did  you  have  any  hobby  earlier? 

PRIME  minister:  Yes,  photography,  I  am  a  radio  amateur  and  lots  of 
other  things,  which  really  ended  up  with  these  two. 

question:  Sir,  were  you  a  good  debat  or  in  your  school  days? 

PRIME  minister:  No,  I  didn’t  speak  at  all.  I  never  got  up. 

question:  I  heard  that  you  were  a  very  shy  boy. 

PRIME  minister:  Yes. 

question:  Just  now  it  is  said  that  you  disapprove  of  Reagan’s  Star 
War  programme.  Every  country  is  spending  on  defence  and  arms 
more  than  it  can  afford.  Then  why  did  you  disapprove  of  this  one? 

PRIME  minister:  It  is  not  because  of  the  expense  or  the  expense  on 
weaponry.  I  disapprove  of  that  also  and  we  should  try  and  bring 
about  circumstances  so  that  it  is  not  required.  But  Star  War  is 
slightly  different.  You  see,  so  far  all  the  arms  race  has  been  in  sort  of 
our  dimension,  so  to  say.  It  has  been  limited  under  water,  on  land 
and  in  the  air,  a  little  bit  in  the  peripheral  areas  of  space,  but  no  war 
in  space  as  such  and  space  has  never  been  used  for  military 
purposes  except  passive  military  purposes  like  satellites  keeping  an 
eye  on  what  is  going  on.  Now  with  Star  Wars,  it  brings  a  whole  new 
dimension  into  the  arms  race,  which  is  in  space.  So  we  have  one 
arms  race  on  earth,  we  shall  have  another  arms  race  in  space.  And 
any  disarmament  that  is  going  to  take  place  is  going  to  be  difficult 
enough  as  it  is  and  you  must  be  reading  the  papers  and  seeing  how 
difficult  it  is  to  get  any  agreement  on  disarmament  matters  between 
the  two  super  powers.  And  to  add  a  new  dimension  and  discuss  how 
to  disarm  in  space  is  going  to  make  it  that  much  more  complicated. 

The  other  side  is  that  it  is  just  not  going  to  be  good  enough.  The 
complexities  involved  are  tremendous.  I  don’t  know  how  much  time 
I  have.  I  can’t  tell  you  all,  but  one  of  the  things  is  that  it  will  be  very 
easy  for  the  defence  of  missiles  against  this  system.  There  are  very  simple 
methods  which  could  foil  the  system.  Second,  antusatellite  weapons 
could  knock  out  the  satellites  which  are  actually  there,  which  are 
going  to  be  involved  in  a  Star  War.  And  third,  it  will  never  be  tested. 
You  know,  they  will  test  it,  maybe  with  one  missile,  maybe  with 
two  missiles  but  a  real  situation  would  be,  maybe,  10,000  missiles 
and  maybe  another  40,000  dummy  missiles. 

question:  I  want  to  ask  you  about  all  dummy  ones... 

PRIME  minister:  No,  they  can  identify  the  dummies,  but  can  they 
identify  out  of  maybe  10,000  images  on  a  radar,  which  two  thousand 
are  the  real  ones  and  which  are  not  and  do  it  in  real  time?  They 
have  to  do  it  in  a  matter  of  seconds,  so  that  the  things  can  then  be 
activated  to  destroy  those  2,000.  Now  to  do  this  they  will  require  a 
massive  computer  and  it  will  be  so  complicated  that  they  can’t  even 
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programme  the  computer.  They  will  require  another  computer  to 
programme  that  computer  and  a  third  machine  to  check  the 
programme.  So,  one  never  tests  it  in  an  actual  life  situation  of  10,000 
war  heads  coming  in.  And  second,  who  will  test  the  progress?  And 
the  whole  thing  will  be  on  a  machine.  Nobody  knows  whether  the 
machine  has  a  fault-up  or  not  and  the  best  demonstration  of  doubts 
on  this  were  when  they  positioned  the  ‘Columbia’  or  ‘Discovery’,  I 
think  it  was  their  space  shuttle,  the  wrong  way  round  when  they  did 
the  Star  War  experiment.  You  know,  just  small  entry  into  computer 
going  wrong,  you  don’t  know  what  is  going  to  happen.  So,  you  are 
really  opening  up  areas  where  it  will  be  much  more  trouble  than 
good. 

question:  Sir,  the  nuclear  threat  is  intensifying,  as  you  are  saying. 
So  how  do  you  think  the  youth  of  today  can  help  in  bringing  world 
peace? 

PRIME  minister:  Well,  the  first  thing  is  to  think  non-violence  in  the 
way  Gandhiji  taught  us.  Now,  I  am  sure,  children  today  seem  to 
think  you  know,  Gandhiji  taught  us  that,  Gandhiji  taught  us  this... 
but  Gandhiji  said  some  things  which  are  very  basic  truths  and  there 
is  no  getting  away  from  them.  And  what  he  said  was  not  only  for 
our  country  but  it  really  fitted  in  with  what  is  required  in  the  world 
today.  And  what  he  said  of  non-violence  was:  It  is  not  just  a 
question  of  not-hitting  back — whether  it  is  you  hitting  your  friend 
back  when  you  have  a  fight  or  a  country  retaliating  with  war.  But  it 
is  not  even  wanting  to  hit  back.  You  know  that  is  in  yourself.  So, 
that  is  the  sort  of  feeling  that  we  must  try  and  gather.  Because,  only 
when  your  generation  and  the  next  generation  starts  feeling  like  that 
we  will  really  start  moving  towards  disarmament.  Otherwise  there  is 
much  aggressive  feeling  which  is  built  in  people  that  will  never 
allow  us  to  disarm. 

question:  Sir,  we  see  a  lot  of  changes  and  yet  there  are  so  many 
poor,  and  I  believe  that  Pandit  Nehru  in  an  Independence  Day 
speech  said  that  he  meant  to  wipe  out  every  tear  from  every  eye... 

PRIME  minister:  Gandhiji  said  that... 

question:  ...so,  how  far  do  you  think  this  has  been  done? 

PRIME  minister:  Well,  a  lot  has  been  done.  If  you  see  the  number  of 
people  who  come  up  above  the  poverty  line,  if  you  go  into  the  rural 
areas  and  compare  with  what  it  was  like  30  years  ago,  we  have  made 
tremendous  progress.  But  of  course,  there  is  a  lot  more  to  be  done. 
And  this  is  what  we  are  really  doing,  trying  to  tackle  and  see  how 
quickly  we  can  do  this.  We  have  got  the  Seventh  Plan  coming.  It 
should  be  ready  by  August.  And  one  of  the  biggest  problems  that 
we  are  facing  is  resource-constraint — not  enough  money  in  simple 
words — which  is  a  very  common  thing.  But  even  with  this  constraint. 
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we  have  got  the  Plan  at  a  very  high  level — Rs.  180,000  crores.  And 
we  are  trying  to  balance,  to  see  what  is  the  best  mix — from  industry 
and  other  development  to  anti-poverty  programmes — to  give  the  best 
benefits.  Because  you  have  to  realise  that  just  having  only 
anti-poverty  programmes  doesn’t  work,  because  they  are  not 
productive,  they  don’t  return  money  to  you.  So,  you  don’t  get  more 
money  to  spend  the  next  year.  You  have  to  generate  that  money. 
And  that  has  to  be  generated  from  industry  and  other  areas.  So  we 
have  to  balance  it  so  that  we  get  maximum  benefit  for  the  poor.  Our 
thrust  is  going  to  be  agriculture,  because  that  is  where  most  people 
still  live.  In  North  India,  agriculture  has  prospered,  it  has  really 
made  a  tremendous  difference  in  the  villages.  We  are  now  taking 
that  further  afield — UP,  Bihar  and  then  into  the  dry  areas  of  Central 
India,  Rajasthan.  This  is  our  mix  of  thrusts. 

question:  Sir,  we  are  stepping  into  the  twenty-first  century  with  all 
the  computerisation.  Wouldn’t  that  further  widen  the  gap  between 
the  rural  and  the  urban? 

PRIME  minister:  No,  because  the  twenty-first  century  doesn’t  mean  just 
computers.  When  we  talk  of  technology,  although  to  an  average 
person  technology  means  computers  and  television  and  fancy  data 
communication  links  and  satellites,  advanced  technology  also  means 
genetic  engineering,  making  seeds  better,  making  them  resistant  to 
disease,  making  them  more  productive,  seeing  what  else  the  farmer 
needs  as  back-up,  tractors,  implements,  power,  water,  fertilizer.  That 
too  is  technology.  We  have  to  give  the  best  so  that  the  farmer  can 
perform  his  best. 

question:  Sir,  what  do  you  think  is  the  main  reason  that  has  led  to 
the  acts  of  terrorism  in  our  country? 

PRIME  minister:  That  is  very  difficult  to  say.  There  are  so  many 
reasons.  I  think  the  biggest  reason,  which  wouldn’t  be  directly 
responsible  but  is  at  the  back  of  it  all,  is  just  what  you  mentioned. 
As  we  developed,  certain  parts  of  our  society  developed  faster  for 
various  reasons.  In  areas  like  Haryana,  Punjab,  Western  UP,  we 
made  tremendous  progress  with  agriculture.  So  they  have  progressed 
fast.  In  other  areas  we  progressed  industrially.  Now,  whenever  a 
society  starts  advancing  at  a  faster  than  normal  development  rate, 
there  are  frictions  within  society;  certain  groups  who  are  able  to 
adapt  to  the  change,  move  faster,  they  rise  faster.  Others  start  getting 
left  behind.  So,  you  know,  there  are  these  frictions  which  build  up 
in  any  developing  society.  We  have  developed  faster  than  most 
countries.  So  the  friction  is  more.  And  the  real  answer  is  of  course 
development — enough  economic  growth  to  satisfy  everyone’s  aims. 

question:  Do  you  think  elections  in  our  country  are  really  fair? 

PRIME  minister:  Yes,  very  fair. 
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question:  Every  citizen  of  India  above  21  is  entitled  to  vote.  Do  you 
think  there  should  be  some  qualification  on  the  basis  of  education 
and  other  things? 

PRIME  minister:  No,  I  don’t  think  so.  Just  because  someone  is  not 
educated  in  the  formal  sense  of  the  word,  it  doesn’t  mean  that  he 
does  not  have  a  sense  of  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong.  And  if  you 
go  into  our  rural  areas,  specially  into  Bihar  and  UP,  you  will  see 
that  even  the  uneducated  people  are  very  politically  alive,  and  not 
just  about  their  local  village  politics  but  national  politics  and  even 
international  politics.  And  education  is  not  a  critical  factor  in  their 
understanding.  In  fact,  when  I  was  in  college  in  England,  we  had  to 
do  a  stint  working  in  a  factory  and  I  have  worked  with  normal 
British  workers  and  I  can  tell  you  that  our  uneducated  people  are 
much  cleverer  and  much  more  alive  to  what  is  happening  in  the 
world  than  their  average  educated  workers.  So,  I  don’t  think  that  is 
a  proper  assessment. 

question:  Don’t  you  think  that  the  voting  age  should  be  dropped  to 
18  like  in  many  countries? 

PRIME  minister:  Well,  that  is  the  question  which  can  be  discussed 
and  debated  but  it  is  a  very  big  question. 

question:  You  promised  us  a  clean  Government,  and  you  keep  on 
saying  the  same.  How  can  we  believe  that  we  are  getting  a  clean 
Government?  Because  the  people  are  the  same  after  all. 

PRIME  minister:  Well,  all  the  people  are  not  one  and  the  same.  If  you 
look  back  five  years,  you  will  see  that  there  are  lots  of  changes. 
Second,  a  lot  depends  on  the  rigidity  and  the  strictness  with  which 
you  monitor.  We  have  taken  two  or  three  steps  to  cleanse  the  system 
and  we  have  got  more  in  mind.  Ultimately  you  see,  you  have  to 
think  of  a  system  which  will  prevent  this  happening.  If  I  have  to  go 
around  chasing  each  and  every  case,  it  will  become  an  impossible 
exercise.  So,  we  have  to  develop  a  system  which  does  not  promote 
this  or  which  discourages  this  and  positively  punishes  any  corrupt 
action.  We  have  already  taken  certain  steps.  We  have  got  the  Anti¬ 
defection  Bill  which  prevents  one  major  form  of  corruption. 
Corruption  is  not  just  in  money  terms,  the  meaning  is  much  wider. 
You  can  be  politically  corrupt  in  moral  sense  without  having  to  take 
money.  That  also  has  to  be  stopped.  We  have  allowed  donations  to 
political  parties,  which  will  again  ease  the  pressures  for  corruption. 
We  have  tightened  up  the  anti-corruption  measures  and  the  various 
agencies — the  CBI,  the  Revenue  Intelligence  and  other  areas.  On  the 
other  side,  we  have  loosened  on  licensing,  on  taxes,  on  controls,  to 
give  less  incentives  for  corruption.  To  be  able  to  be  corrupt  you  need 
certain  controls  and  certain  points  at  which  you  can  do  things.  So, 
the  less  of  those  there  are  less  chances  for  corruption. 
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We  are  also  thinking  if  we  can  have  something  like  Lok  Pal  or  Lok 
Ayukt.  We  are  not  very  sure  yet  what  system,  because  there  are  so 
many  in  different  States  and  some  are  working  well,  some  are  not 
working  well.  And  we  wouldn’t  like  to  introduce  something  which 
becomes  a  farce.  If  it  comes,  it  must  be  very  effective.  But  what  is 
very  dangerous  is  this  talk  of  corruption  without  any  sort  of  back-up. 
You  know,  it  is  very  easy  to  say,  so  and  so  is  corrupt  but  when  you 
ask  them  please  give  me  the  actual  facts  of  a  particular  case,  because 
it  is  only  then  that  I  can  take  some  action,  then  that  seldom  comes 
forth.  And  if  you  ask  them  to  put  it  on  in  affidavit,  which  means 
they  commit  themselves  on  what  they  are  presenting,  then  it  really 
very  seldom  comes. 

question:  Sir,  as  people  just  going  into  the  world  of  competition, 
some  of  us  have  already  given  a  few  competitive  examinations,  the 
rest  are  about  to  give,  we  have  also  been  bothered  about  the  fact 
that  we  see  around  us  people  giving  privileges,  advantages,  etc.  to 
their  relatives,  friends  and  so  on.  Is  this  fair  in  a  democracy?  And 
where  and  how  will  this  change? 

PRIME  minister:  It  is  not  at  all  fair,  to  start  with.  And  it  was  really 
what  I  was  talking  about  when  I  said  corruption  has  a  wider 
meaning  than  just  taking  money.  And  we  have  to  try  and  get  merit 
more  and  more.  Of  course,  we  must  keep  in  mind  that  there  are 
certain  groups  in  our  country  who  have  been  socially  ostracised  for 
thousands  of  years.  Now,  that  doesn’t  disappear  overnight  no  matter 
what  we  do  with  legislation.  It  is  the  feeling  which  must  go  out  of 
society.  And  till  that  goes  out  we  must  give  them  protection  and 
must  give  them  special  help.  That  is  why  certain  areas  are  reserved. 

question:  Sir,  speaking  about  competitive  exams  and  education,  we 
all  go  to  public  schools,  even  your  children  have  been  to  public 
school.  Well,  will  Government  schools  ever  be  raised  to  the  level 
of ...  ? 

PRIME  minister:  Well,  we  are  hoping  to  do  that.  I  am  glad  you  asked 
me  that  question.  You  know  we  are  preparing  a  new  education 
policy.  It  is  targeted  to  come  in  from  1986.  In  the  meantime, 
we  are  setting  up  model  institutions  right  across  the  country,  which 
will  be  Government  schools.  I  don’t  say  that  they  will  absolutely  be 
up  to  public  school  standard  because  the  cost  would  be  prohibitive. 
But  they  are  somewhere  a  little  bit  below  public  school,  but  aiming 
at  that  sort  of  broadbased  education,  a  lot  of  sport,  a  lot  of  extra¬ 
curricular  activities,  hostels  where  you  live  together  so  you  get  a 
camaraderie,  a  discipline  coming  in  and  we  hope  to  start  those  very 
soon. 

question:  Here  is  an  inter- related  question.  You  see  the  talented  are 
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not  nurtured  in  our  country  and  they  are  going  abroad ...  That  is 
called  brain  drain.  What  is  done  to  curb  this...? 

PRIME  minister:  Well,  the  only  way  to  stop  it  is  to  have  enough 
opportunity  available  in  our  country.  That  will  only  come  when  we 
develop  more.  As  we  develop,  opportunities  open  up  and  more  and 
more  people  come  back.  But  to  take  everyone  back  will  take  a  long 
time.  And  then  do  we  really  want  to  get  everyone  back?  We  want  to 
get  them  back  eventually.  We  do  want  them  to  go  abroad  to  get  that 
experience,  because  you  know,  we  can’t  give  that  experience.  And 
education  doesn’t  finish  at  University.  Education  continues 
throughout  your  life.  So,  I  feel  it  is  necessary  that  a  certain  number 
of  people  do  go  out,  get  more  experience  and  then  we  make 
opportunities  for  them  to  come  back,  so  we  can  use  not  just  their 
education,  but  also  their  experience. 

question:  Well,  this  question  is  on  the  future  of  children  in  India. 
You  see  the  Ahmedabad  riots.  Isn’t  it  unfair  that  people  of  a  certain 
caste  or  class  or  whatever  get  more  preference  simply  because  they 
belong  to  that  caste  or  class?  Don’t  you  think  people  who  have  no 
merit  get  them? 

PRIME  minister:  That  is  what  I  said  a  little  while  earlier.  Merit  is  very 
important.  And  unless  we  get  merit  as  the  true  criterion,  we  are  not 
going  to  be  able  to  lift  our  system  up.  So  that  is  important.  But  as  I 
said,  you  have  to  remember  that  certain  people,  like  the  Harijans, 
had  remained  untouchables  till  38  years  ago.  They  were  ostracised 
from  society.  They  were  not  given  any  education.  They  were  not 
even  allowed  to  come  into  society  and  talk  with  others.  Now  that 
attitude  still  continues.  So,  you  must  give  them  protection  from  that 
attitude  in  our  society.  Otherwise  they  would  not  even  be  allowed  to 
come  into  the  schools.  So,  that  protection  has  to  be  there. 

question:  But  reserving  seats,  wouldn’t  further  make  them  a  class 
of  their  own... 

PRIME  minister:  Unfortunately,  you  are  absolutely  right.  It  is  doing 
that.  And  this  is  one  of  the  dangers  of  the  system. 

question:  I  know  about  people  who,  just  to  get  into  a  college, 
instead  of  merit,  they  declare  themselves  as  Scheduled  Castes. 

PRIME  minister:  Yes,  I  heard  about  that  also. 

question:  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  won’t  it  be  more  appropriate  if  seats 
are  reserved  for  poor  people,  I  mean,  based  on  economic  conditions, 
rather  than  on  the  caste  system? 

PRIME  minister:  No,  you  see  the  economic  conditions  is  not  the  same 
as  the  social  condition.  Social  condition  means  that  for  caste  reasons, 
or  religious  reasons,  you  will  not  allow  somebody  to  come  up.  You 
will  hold  him  down,  you  will  push  him  out.  Economic  reasons 
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means  that  he  needs  monetary  assistance,  which  means  scholarship, 
not  necessarily  reservations.  These  are  slightly  different.  There  is  a 
lot  of  areas  where  they  overlap,  because  normally  the  socially 
backward  are  also  the  economically  backward.  But  it  is  a  very 
complicated  question.  It  is  complicated  even  further  because 
different  groups  are  categorised  differently  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  You  know,  somebody  might  be  a  forward  class  in  one  State 
and  backward  in  another  State  and  something  else  in  a  third  State. 
So,  it  is  very  difficult  to  legislate  and  have  hard  rules  for  it.  And  part 
of  the  problem  is  arising  from  this. 

question:  Sir,  education  today  is  not  really  connected  to  what  we 
are  going  to  do.  We  are  not  trained  to  choose  a  career  or  a  job  and 
it  becomes  so  difficult  for  a  person  to  choose  a  career  because  there 
are  so  many  lines  open.  As  you  have  already  said,  you  are  making  a 
new  education  policy.  Will  this  change  it  a  bit? 

PRIME  minister:  We  hope  so,  yes.  But  you  must  remember  one  thing 
that  no  matter  how  much  you  try  to  target  education  in  particular 
directions,  ultimately  it  is  good,  broad-based  education,  education  in 
the  wider  sense  of  the  word,  not  making  you  pass  exams,  but 
making  you  learn  to  cope  with  the  world,  that  is  what  holds  you  up 
and  not  learning  economics,  history  or  like  that,  it  does  not  matter 
so  much. 

question:  I  would  like  to  go  away  from  this... India  has  made  all 
the  progress  but  a  lot  of  this  progress  is  at  the  cost  of  environment, 
trees  have  been  cut  down,  forests  have  been  demolished.  What  do 
you  say  about  this? 

PRIME  minister:  Well,  you  know  this  is  a  very  serious  problem.  And 
it  is  really  a  race  between  nature  and  humanity,  because  our 
population  is  so  large,  which  is  really  our  biggest  problem.  And  we 
have  to  fight  for  nature  in  this. 

question:  And  very  much  of  it  is  definitely  avoidable.  Not  all  of  it  is 
due  to  absolutely  human  reasons.  Some  of  it  is  also  due  to  reasons 
of  greed  of  people... 

PRIME  minister:  Well,  that  comes  in  on  the  anti-corruption  side. 

question:  Thank  you,  I  am  sure  all  of  us  are  quite  satisfied.  Besides, 
knowing  that  your  birthday  is  drawing  near,  all  of  us  wish  you  a 
very  happy  birthday.  Thank  you. 

PRIME  minister:  Very  nice  talking  with  you.  Thank  you. 


Green  Revolution  and  Agrarian  Economy 

(Question:  India  is  often  upheld  as  one  of  the  countries  where  Green 
Revolution  technology  has  made  significant  impact,  although  there 
is  some  debate  as  to  whether  its  benefits  have  been  fairly  distributed. 
On  the  basis  of  Indian  experience,  how  do  you  rate  Green 
Revolution  technology  as  an  instrument  for  reducing  rural  poverty? 

answer:  For  several  decades  before  freedom,  Indian  agriculture  was 
stagnant.  Even  after  India  gained  political  independence,  the 
economic  consequences  of  colonialism  continued.  India  had  to 
import  food  to  feed  its  people.  In  the  mid-60s,  Indira  Gandhi  took  a 
decision  that  this  dependence  should  end.  The  Green  Revolution 
strategy  was  adopted.  Its  objective  was  to  achieve  self-sufficiency  in 
agriculture,  especially  grain,  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  Obviously, 
the  Green  Revolution  technology  had  to  concentrate  on  areas  and 
crops  where  all  the  supporting  services  and  inputs  were  available 
and  which  offered  the  maximum  scope  for  increasing  output. 

The  Green  Revolution  closed  the  gap  between  demand  and 
production.  It  enabled  the  country  to  become  self-sufficient  within  a 
decade.  Thanks  to  it,  India  was  able  to  withstand  the  severe 
droughts  of  1972  and  1980,  which  were  among  the  worst  in  a 
century,  without  recourse  to  concessional  imports.  Between  1951 
and  1984,  the  annual  grain  production  has  gone  up  from  51  million 
tonnes  to  152  million  tonnes.  The  increase  since  1966  has  been  of 
the  order  of  62  million  tonnes.  We  today  have  large  buffer  stocks — of 
the  order  of  28  million  tonnes — which  enable  us  to  cope  with  any 
possible  setbacks.  These  stocks  have  also  enabled  us  to  create  greater 
rural  employment,  using  grain  to  pay  a  part  of  the  wages. 

However,  right  from  the  beginning,  our  planners  and  political 
leaders  knew  that  the  strategy  of  the  Green  Revolution  could  widen 
the  disparities  between  the  prosperous  and  the  indigent  farmers  and 
also  between  the  advanced  and  backward  regions.  What  its  actual 
impact  on  the  distribution  of  incomes  has  been  is  a  much  debated 
subject.  But,  by  and  large,  the  Indian  experience  has  shown  that 
agricultural  growth  and  incidence  of  rural  poverty  are  inversely 
related.  Concretely,  wages  have  gone  up.  There  has  also  been  an 
increased  demand  for  labour,  and  landless  rural  people  have  greater 
employment  opportunities.  Side  by  side  with  the  Green  Revolution 
technology,  we  also  initiated  other  complementary  programmes  for 
growth  of  agricultural  output — new  methods  in  dry-farming,  support 
to  marginal  farmers,  encouragement  to  dairying  and  so  on. 
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Our  Seventh  Five  Year  Plan,  on  which  we  have  just  embarked, 
continues  to  emphasise  intensive  agriculture  as  a  major  plank  of 
poverty  alleviation.  The  earlier  phase  of  the  Green  Revolution 
concentrated  on  wheat-growing  areas.  We  have  now  taken  up 
programmes  also  for  rice,  coarse  grains,  oilseeds  and  pulses. 
Scientific  farming  is  being  extended  to  the  rural  poor  in  the 
backward  areas  of  Eastern  Region,  where  agriculture  has  remained 
stagnant  for  decades. 

question:  How  critical  are  institutional  and  social  factors  in 
inhibiting  progress  toward  more  equitable  income  distribution  in 
rural  India? 

answer:  The  colonial  agrarian  structure  inhibited  growth.  Lifting  the 
burdens  of  the  rural  masses  was  one  of  the  strong  motivating  factors 
of  our  Freedom  Movement.  On  achieving  Independence,  the 
country  embarked  on  an  extensive  programme  of  land  reforms. 
Intermediaries  were  abolished  for  over  20  million  tenants.  Besides,  a 
countrywide  extension  service  was  built  up. 

The  agrarian  economy  has  made  a  particularly  impressive 
advance  wherever  local  institutions  are  fully  developed.  Co-operatives, 
particularly  in  the  field  of  milk,  sugar  and  oilseeds,  are  examples  of 
what  the  “uneducated  and  low  skilled”  Indian  farmer  can  achieve. 

On  the  social  side,  some  inhibiting  factors  are  low  levels  of 
education  which  affect  the  capacity  to  seek  and  absorb  modern 
technology,  and  caste  handicaps  which  retard  mobility  and  initiative. 

In  spite  of  these  handicaps,  our  rural  people  have  shown  that  they 
can  adjust  to  changes  and  adapt  newer  technology  once  its 
profitability  is  demonstrated.  In  recent  years  the  growth  of  radio  ^nd 
television  has  enlarged  the  villagers’  access  to  information.  This 
should  also  stimulate  the  emergence  of  a  new  leadership  at  the 
village  level. 

question:  Much  of  India’s  increased  food  production  has  been 
associated  with  the  extension  of  irrigation.  However,  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  all  agricultural  land  is  totally  dependent  on  rainfall.  What 
are  the  prospects:  1)  for  further  extending  irrigation;  2)  for 
developing  improved  rainfed  agricultural  systems? 

answer:  a  good  part  of  the  increase  in  grain  production  is  no  doubt 
attributable  to  the  expansion  of  irrigation.  But  it  would  be  wrong 
to  minimise  the  role  played  by  other  factors.  Among  these  are  the 
development  of  high-yielding  seed  varieties  and  the  establishment  of 
credit  facilities,  a  marketing  infrastructure  and  an  extension  service. 
It  would  by  no  means  be  right  to  think  that  all  these  automatically 
accompany  the  expansion  of  irrigation.  A  mere  enlargement  of  the 
irrigated  area  without  the  development  of  the  other  components  of 
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the  technological  and  economic  infrastructure,  would  not  have  led  to 
increases  of  the  same  order  in  production. 

India  is  administratively  divided  into  a  little  over  400  districts. 
Nearly  75  per  cent  of  these  could  be  categorised  as  backward. 
Virtually  all  of  them  are  in  areas  dependent  wholly  on  rain.  Not  all 
these  areas  can  be  reached  through  irrigation.  This  means  that  the 
basic  problem  of  removal  of  poverty  requires  the  development  of  a 
scientific  package  of  practices  designed  primarily  for  increasing  per- 
hectare  yields  in  rain-fed  areas.  This  is  the  reason  why  very  great 
emphasis  is  being  given  to  the  development  of  dry  farming.  The 
endeavour  to  bring  more  areas  under  irrigation  will  also  continue,  as 
well  as  steps  to  ensure  that  irrigated  areas  are  properly  drained  and 
will  not  turn  into  saline  lands.  Ultimately  we  have  to  propagate 
better  water  management  practices. 

question:  India  has  particular  reason  to  be  conscious  of 
environmental  hazards  that  can  be  associated  with  providing 
modern  inputs  for  agriculture.  In  a  more  general  sense,  do  you 
consider  that  environmental  hazards  and  degradation  are  an 
inevitable  result  of  agricultural  modernisation?  Is  there  a  need — or  a 
possibility — to  develop  “softer”  technologies  for  Indian  agriculture? 

answer:  Growth  cannot  be  true  development  if  it  entails 
environmental  degradation.  The  early  stages  of  industrialisation 
everywhere  produced  serious  dislocations.  Some  of  the  damage  was 
repaired  with  the  acquisition  of  new  scientific  insights.  The 
developing  countries,  by  the  very  fact  that  they  have  started  later, 
can  avoid  some  of  these  hazards. 

Poverty  itself  is  pollution  as  Indira  Gandhi  often  remarked. 
Removal  of  poverty  is  essential  if  the  environment  is  to  improve. 
Planned  growth  helps  to  mitigate  environmental  degradation  by  balancing 
immediate  and  long-term  considerations.  We  have  in  recent  years 
enforced  strict  environmental  criteria  before  industrial  and  other 
projects  are  approved. 

Increase  in  the  population,  the  drive  for  higher  food  production 
and  the  growth  of  forest-based  industries  have  unfortunately  led  to 
deforestation.  Pesticides  have  also  been  indiscriminately  used.  We 
have  now  taken  up  a  massive  programme  of  tree-planting.  Our 
scientists  are  working  on  methods  which  will  meet  the  fuel  needs  of 
rural  people  and  on  alternatives  to  chemical  pesticides. 

There  is  one  other  danger  from  commercialisation  of  agriculture 
that  is  not  often  recognised.  In  most  advanced  countries,  it  has  led 
to  a  reduction  in  genetic  diversity.  It  is  said  that  in  France  there 
were  more  than  200  varieties  of  apples  at  the  turn  of  the  century, 
whereas  now  there  are  barely  half  a  dozen.  Such  depletion  of 
diversity  is  a  costly  price  to  pay  for  “development”.  India  is  a 
treasure-house  of  plant  varieties.  Our  scientists,  I  am  glad  to  say,  are 
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making  special  efforts  to  ensure  that  this  wealth  is  not  lost.  They 
have  also  been  doing  considerable  work  on  the  evolution  and 
propagation  of  species  which  are  resistant  to  various  kinds  of  plant 
diseases  and  blights. 

question:  India  has  the  world’s  ninth  largest  industrial  economy,  yet 
about  three  quarters  of  its  population  still  lives  on  the  land  and 
unemployment  and  underemployment  are  serious  problems  in 
many  rural  areas.  What  are  the  prospects  for  improving  industry’s 
absorption  of  surplus  labour  from  the  agricultural  sector? 

answer:  I  doubt  whether  we  should  expect  industry  to  absorb  the 
entire  additions  to  the  labour  force,  which  in  India,  are  of  no  small 
order.  Even  in  the  advanced  countries,  industry  is  proving  incapable 
of  doing  so.  A  challenge  before  our  scientists  is  to  create  jobs 
through  advanced  technologies,  which  require  less  investment  than 
conventional  industrial  jobs  do. 

We  have  rightly  laid  emphasis  on  the  preservation  of  rural  crafts 
along  with  the  introduction  of  small  industries  in  rural  areas.  It  has 
been  found  that  intensive  agriculture  itself  creates  greater  job 
opportunities  at  a  lesser  cost  than  industry  would. 

question:  In  the  past,  India  has  been  a  major  recipient  of  food  aid. 
In  recent  years  self-sufficiency  in  cereals  has  been  attained.  In  view 
of  the  criticisms  occasionally  directed  at  food  aid  programmes  as  a 
form  of  disincentive  to  domestic  food  production,  could  you 
comment  on  the  role  food  aid  has  played  in  the  development  of 
India’s  agriculture? 

answer:  We  should  distinguish  here  between  emergency  food  aid 
and  long-term  food  aid.  It  would  be  perverse  to  argue  that  countries 
which  require  emergency  food  aid  should  be  denied  food  in  order  to 
spur  them  to  grow  more. 

The  experience  of  India  has  shown  that  long-term  aid  stimulates 
greater  production  of  foodgrains.  Concessional  food  aid  at  a 
particular  stage  of  development  enabled  India  to  make  investments 
in  agriculture  which  led  to  self-sufficiency.  In  fact  we  are  today 
providing  aid  to  African  countries  in  our  own  modest  way. 

question:  With  respect  to  other  forms  of  development  assistance 
what  have  been  the  major  lessons  learned  from  Indian  experience? 
What  do  you  see  as  India’s  major  needs  for  external  assistance  over 
the  rest  of  this  century? 

answer:  The  main  lesson  that  I  would  draw  from  India’s  experience 
is  that  external  assistance  can  play  a  valuable  role  in  promoting 
development  provided  it  is  dovetailed  into  a  well-designed  and  well- 
implemented  development  strategy.  These  strategies  may  vary  from 
country  to  country  but  essentially  they  should  stress  self-reliance. 
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External  assistance  can  play  a  supportive  role.  This  is  our 
experience.  India’s  recourse  to  development  assistance  has  been  very 
limited,  much  less  than  that  of  most  other  countries  at  similar  levels 
of  per  capita  income.  In  fact  over  90  per  cent  of  our  investment  has 
been  financed  from  domestic  savings.  Nevertheless,  the  development 
assistance  we  have  received  has  been  extremely  important.  It  has 
supported  our  investment  programme  in  many  critical  sectors,  such 
as  agriculture,  irrigation,  transport  and  energy.  The  availability  of 
external  assistance  helped  to  ensure  easier  access  to  imports  than 
would  otherwise  have  been  possible.  We  were  also  able  to  follow  a 
comparatively  liberal  trade  policy. 

India  will  continue  to  require  external  assistance  in  the  immediate 
future,  as  we  shall  undertake  ambitious  investment  and 
modernisation  programmes  over  large  sectors  of  our  economy.  Our 
domestic  savings  rate  is  high  and  will  rise  further.  But  domestic 
resources  are  not  all  that  are  required  for  investment.  Foreign 
exchange  is  also  needed.  Some  of  this  can  be  got  through 
commercial  borrowing  but  much  of  its  has  to  be  in  the  form  of 
external  assistance  for  some  time  still.  This  is  necessary  if  we  are  to 
avoid  serious  debt  service  problems. 


Towards  Development 


C^uestion:  Will  you  comment  on  the  performance  of  the  Indian 
economy  to  date?  Where  have  you  been?  Where  are  you  going? 

PRIME  minister:  We  were  poor,  stagnant  and  stultified.  Our  economy 
grew  at  only  about  one  percent  per  annum  from  the  turn  of  the 
century  to  Independence.  Perhaps  two-thirds  of  our  population  was 
under  the  poverty  line  in  1947.  Our  social  structures  and  mental 
attitudes  were  ossified  in  a  colonial  past.  Now,  the  underlying  trend 
rate  of  growth  has  jumped  from  one  per  cent  before  freedom  to  five 
per  cent.  The  poverty  ratio  has  tumbled  from  around  two-thirds  to  a 
third  of  our  population.  We  are  eating  more,  living  longer, 
manufacturing  a  very  much  wider  range  of  industrial  products  and 
we  are  better  educated. 

Our  social  structures  have  undergone  a  bloodless  revolution.  We 
no  longer  have  the  notorious  maharajas  and  zamindari — the  pernicious 
system  of  absentee  landlordism  and  revenue  farming — has  been 
abolished.  We  have  a  proud  record  of  affirmative  action  in  favour  of 
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the  disadvantaged  segments  of  our  society.  And  we  have  an  anti¬ 
poverty  programme  that  has  raised  upwards  of  a  hundred  million 
people  over  the  poverty  line  in  the  last  five  years  alone. 

question:  But  you  are  still  a  poor  country? 

PRIME  minister:  Yes,  but  no  longer  underdeveloped.  I  think  we  have 
broken  the  back  of  poverty.  By  the  end  of  our  current  Seventh  Plan, 
the  poverty  ratio  should  be  down  to  a  quarter,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
century  we  should  be  almost  at  the  point  of  eliminating  poverty. 

question:  That  hardly  sounds  credible.  How  have  you  done  it? 

PRIME  minister:  Primarily  through  technology-anchored  agricultural 
growth.  Three-quarters  of  our  population  still  lives  in  rural  areas 
and  it  is  there  that  the  problem  of  poverty  is  most  acute. 

The  application  of  high  technology  and  good  management  to 
agriculture  with  considerable  assistance  from  the  US  for  which  we 
are  most  grateful,  gave  us  the  first  round  of  our  Green  Revolution. 
Foodgrains  production,  which  was  virtually  stagnant  through  the 
first  fifty  years  of  this  century,  has  tripled  in  the  last  35  years. 

We  are  now  in  the  next  phase  of  spreading  the  Green  Revolution 
to  other  areas.  The  most  backward  and  therefore  poorest  of  these 
areas  has  thus  far  been  the  eastern  region  and  the  dry  lands.  It  is 
there  that  we  are  now  taking  the  new  technology.  There  is  already  a 
real  sign  of  hope.  Fertiliser  consumption  in  the  eastern  region  has 
increased  by  32  per  cent  in  the  last  year — the  highest  of  any  region 
in  the  country.  The  spread  of  the  Green  Revolution  will,  I  am 
convinced,  take  us  rapidly  from  food  self-sufficiency  which  we 
already  have,  to  adequate  nutritional  levels,  within  the  next  few 
years.  This  will  be  a  major  contribution  to  poverty  eradication. 

But  supplementing  agricultural  growth  is  our  frontal  assault  on 
poverty  through  our  massive  poverty-alleviation  programmes,  which 
are  of  three  kinds.  First  we  have  programmes  that  are  oriented  toward 
families  who  constitute  the  poorest  of  the  poort.  To  them  we  give 
both  productive  assets  and  employment  opportunities. 

question:  You  said  three  kinds  of  poverty-alleviation  programmes. 
What  are  the  other  two? 

PRIME  minister:  Yes.  The  first,  as  I  have  explained,  is  oriented 
toward  beneficiary  families.  The  second  is  aimed  at  area 
development.  There  are  parts  of  the  country  with  particular 
problems  such  as  persistent  drought  or  the  threat  of  desertification. 
In  these  areas,  we  aim  to  overcome  the  natural  or  environmental 
factors  that  are  at  the  root  of  poverty  there.  And  the  third  is  a 
“minimum  needs  programme”  to  ensure  that  every  village  receives  such 
basic  amenities  as  water  supply,  sanitation,  roads  and  electricity. 
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question:  And  where  do  you  think  your  urban  and  industrial 
middle  class  will  be  by  the  turn  of  the  century? 

PRIME  minister:  We  should  be  seeing  a  massive  expansion  of  industry 
and  infrastructure  in  India.  This  will  increase  the  share  of 
manufacturing  and  services  in  national  income,  with  the  share  of 
agriculture  dropping  to  a  quarter  by  the  year  2000. 

Our  middle  class  has  already  grown  to  well  over  70  million  with 
education,  skills,  incomes  and  aspirations  comparable  with  some  of 
the  newer  entrants  into  the  European  Common  Market.  We  have 
some  persons,  of  course,  who  have  done  so  well  that  they  aspire  to  the 
Rockefeller  League.  This  enormous  middle  class  is  the  consequence 
of  the  industrialisation  of  the  country. 

The  industrial  revolution  in  Europe  led  initially  to  the 
expropriation  of  small  producers  and  small  industry.  Now,  even  in 
the  most  advanced  countries,  small  enterprises  have  become 
indispensable  to  the  industrial  process.  You  see,  modern  technology 
propels  the  small  entrepreneur  into  highly  economic  activity,  which 
is  why  more  small  industrial  units  have  been  established  in  India  in 
the  last  four  decades,  spawning  entrepreneurship,  market 
dynamism,  and  export-awareness.  Today,  we  manufacture  almost 
everything,  and  manufacturing  capacity  has  been  accompanied  by  a 
corresponding  growth  in  technological  and  managerial  skills.  We 
have  an  industrial  research  establishment  that  has  demonstrated  its 
ability  to  absorb,  adapt  and  develop  industrial  technology. 

question:  But  I  suppose  you  would  not  wish  to  rest  your  oars  on  that? 

PRIME  minister:  No,  indeed  not.  A  minute  ago,  talking  of  agriculture, 
I  mentioned  our  moving  into  the  next  phase  of  the  Green 
Revolution.  In  industry,  too,  we  are  now  poised  to  move  into  the 
next  phase.  What  we  have  done  thus  far  is  to  widen  the  range  of  our 
industrial  products  and  increase  production  through  established 
technology.  What  we  now  need  to  do  is  to  enhance  efficiency  and 
ensure  quality.  Superior  management,  technological  upgrading  and 
top-of-the-market  quality  production  is  what  we  now  aim  at.  We 
must  rid  ourselves  of  outmoded  plant  and  obsolete  processes  in  such 
key  industries  as  engineering,  thermal  power  generation,  textiles, 
and  the  railways. 

You  see,  only  a  few  decades  ago,  “Made  in  Japan”  was 
synonymous  with  shoddy  goods.  Today,  and  for  several  years  past, 
Japanese  technology,  finish  and  servicing  has  become  a  byword  for 
the  best  that  is  available.  I  am  sure  we  in  India  can  do  the  same  and 
in  a  much  shorter  period.  And  this  will,  of  course,  involve  close 
interaction  with  the  outside  world. 

question:  How  would  you  square  this  with  your  past  insistence  on 
going  it  alone? 
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PRIME  minister:  Yes,  we  have  indeed  always  stressed  self-reliance  as 
the  basic  tenet  of  our  economic  philosophy.  But  self-reliance  has 
never  meant  autarchy.  We  have  collaborated  with  the  developed 
world — both  Western  and  Socialist — to  establish  our  industrial  base. 
Now  we  look  both  within  ourselves  and  outside  for  the  qualitative 
betterment  of  our  economy. 

question:  But  that  would  require  opening  up  to  foreign  investment, 
would  it  not? 

PRIME  minister:  Yes,  up  to  a  point.  We  regard  foreign  investment 
mainly  as  a  means  of  access  to  sophisticated  technology  from  abroad 
rather  than  as  a  vehicle  for  the  inflow  of  foreign  capital.  We  can  get 
much  of  what  we  want  through  outright  commercial  purchases  and 
short-duration  licensing  arrangements. 

But  we  recognise  that  this  might  not  be  enough.  So  we  are 
undertaking  a  judicious  combination  of  deregulation,  import 
liberalisation  and  easier  access  to  foreign  technology.  Competition 
within  our  domestic  economy  is  being  fostered.  Progressively,  we 
will  open  our  economy  to  the  winds  of  international  competition.  In 
the  e^,  quality-consciousness  and  cost-efficiency  come  out  of  the 
pressures  of  competition. 

question:  Then  why  not  immediately  go  into  full-scale 
liberalisation?  Why  not  do  a  Singapore? 

PRIME  minister:  For  so  large  a  country  as  India,  there  is  no 
alternative  to  self-reliance.  Can  you  imagine  what  would  have 
happened  to  the  world  economy  if  we  had  got  caught  in  a  debt  trap 
like  some  of  the  Latin  Americans?  Or  if  we  had  had  a  famine  on  the 
scale  of  what  is  threatening  sub-Saharan  Africa?  We  have  the 
resources,  the  skills  and  the  manpower  to  be  self-reliant.  We  also 
have  the  will:  did  you  know  that  our  savings  rate  is  as  high  as  24  per 
cent?  And  the  projected  inflow  of  foreign  capital  for  our  Seventh 
Plan  as  low  as  six  percent? 

We  are  so  large  that  we  can  neither  afford  to  depend  on  the  world 
nor  can  the  world  afford  to  keep  us  dependent.  That  is  the  logic  of 
our  self-reliance.  Two  things  we  have  achieved  show  that  we  can  pay 
our  way:  self-sufficiency  in  food  and  the  increased  production  and 
conservation  of  energy:  We  would  like  to  keep  it  that  way. 

question:  That  may  be  true,  but  why  should  a  foreign  investor  want 
to  put  up  with  the  hassles  of  investing  in  India  when  there  are  so 
many  other  countries  laying  out  the  red  carpet  for  him? 

PRIME  minister:  Perhaps  because  a  tenth  of  the  Indian  market  is 
larger  than  many  economies.  Thousands  of  foreign  investors  have 
fund  collaborators  in  India  and  we  sign  hundreds  of  new 
collaborations  every  year.  The  Americans  are  very  much  in  the  lead. 
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You  see,  foreign  collaboration  should  not  be  and  need  not  be  at  the 
cost  of  self-reliance.  Where  necessary,  we  can  of  course  make  it 
easier  for  the  foreign  investor.  That  element  of  flexibility  is  built  into 
our  system.  But  there  has  to  be  a  demonstrable  need  to  relax  the 
conditions — a  need  based  on  our  priorities. 

We  receive  so  many  offers  of  collaboration  because  we  not  only 
have  a  major  market  to  offer  but  a  solid  industrial  base,  highly 
trained  executives  and  skilled  manpower.  There  are  areas  of  strategic 
importance,  both  military  and  civil,  where  our  technology  is  equal  to 
our  even  nosing  ahead  of  what  is  available  even  in  highly  developed 
countries.  We  have  stable  policies  and  an  impeccable  record  of  never 
having  defaulted.  Toward  authorised  foreign  investment  our 
approach  is  non-discriminatory:  we  treat  the  foreign  investor  exactly 
on  a  par  with  the  Indian  investor,  and  there  are  no  restrictions  on 
the  repatriation  of  dividends,  royalties  or  principal.  A  recent  study  in 
the  United  States  reports  that  the  rate  of  return  on  foreign 
investment  in  India  is  just  about  the  highest  in  the  world. 

question:  What  are  your  priority  sectors  for  technology  update? 

PRIME  minister:  Agriculture,  of  course,  because  60  per  cent  of  our 
people  depend  on  it.  The  Green  Revolution  was  technology-based. 
The  next  quantum  jump  in  agricultural  production  will  also  have  to 
come  from  technology:  biotechnology,  genetic  engineering,  hybrid 
seeds,  biofertiliser  photo-synthesis  improvers,  things  like  that.  Then 
we  need  anaerobic  fermentation  systems,  non- toxic,  pesticides, 
biomass  energy  for  lift  irrigation ...  the  list  is  very  long:  in  the 
industrial  field  computers  and  electronics  are  the  obvious  items 
based  on  microprocessors,  and  computer-aided  design  techniques, 
for  instance.  Then,  there  is  fiber  optics.  Our  telecommunications 
obviously  need  thorough  upgrading.  There  is  enormous  scope  for 
greater  use  of  satellite  technology.  We  also  need  more  efficient  prime 
movers.  Our  urban  transport  is  stretched  to  the  breaking  point — mass 
transit  is  a  high  priority.  So  are  light-weight  materials  for  transport 
and  construction.  Petroleum  exploration  and  non-con ventional 
sources  of  energy  constitute  another  area  of  priority.  We  are  deeply 
interested  in  energy  conservation  technologies  like  co-generation. 

question:  So  you  are  also  caught  in  the  energy  crunch? 

PRIME  minister:  Very  much  so,  but  we  are  coming  out  of  it  with,  if  I 
may  say  so,  considerable  distinction.  Where  only  five  years  ago  we 
imported  seventy  per  cent  of  our  oil  and  produced  only  thirty  per 
cent  of  our  requirements,  we  have  now  reversed  the  ratio  and  meet 
almost  seventy  per  cent  of  our  oil  requirements  from  domestic 
sources.  We  need  help  for  further  exploration  and  enhanced  oil 
recovery  techniques. 
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But  oil  is  only  part  of  the  story.  In  energy  production  we  span  the 
spectrum  from  firewood  to  fast  breeders.  Social  forestry,  increased 
coal  production,  bio-gas  and  solar  energy  and  nuclear  power — all 
are  elements  in  our  search  for  energy. 

Energy  is  the  engine  of  the  industrial  revolution.  We  are 
determined  to  meet  our  power  requirements  in  full  by  the  end  of  the 
current  Plan  and  we  are  in  the  market  for  the  best  available 
technologies,  conventional  and  non-conventional,  in  these  sectors. 
For  instance,  I  understand  that  you  in  Hawaii  have  developed  a  very 
advanced  technology  for  ocean  thermal  energy  conversion:  that  is 
the  sort  of  thing  that  excites  us. 

question:  But  won’t  your  population  explosion  cripple  your  hopes? 

PRIME  minister:  It  would,  if  we  did  nothing  about  it,  but  we  put 
population  control  at  the  top  of  our  agenda  because  everything  else 
gets  nullified  if  population  goes  out  of  control. 

Our  population  explosion  was  primarily  caused  by  a  steep  decline 
in  death  rates.  We  are  now  down  to  under  twelve  per  thousand  and 
there  is  at  least  one  State  in  India — Kerala — which  has  a  death  rate 
as  low  as  in  the  Scandinavian  countries.  We  have  got  to  this  by 
eradicating  killer  diseases  like  smallpox  and  malaria,  sharply 
reduced  infant  mortality,  by  post-partum  care,  much  better  nutrition 
and  a  nationwide  network  of  primary  health  centres.  Obviously,  we 
do  not  want  to  dismantle  all  that  to  get  our  population  under 
control.  What  we  have  to  do  is  bring  the  birth  rate  down  to 
equilibrium  with  the  declining  death  rate. 

We  are  determined  to  reduce  our  net  reproduction  rate  to  unity 
by  around  the  turn  of  the  century.  This  means  hitting  the  target  of 
every  female  in  the  reproductive  age  “A”  group  bearing  no  more 
than  one  girl  child.  At  that  point  our  population  will  start 
stabilising.  To  get  there,  we  are  treating  family  planning  not  as  a 
mere  government  programme  but  as  a  national  programme 
involving  government,  voluntary  agencies,  the  private  sector  and 
enlightened  individuals. 

question:  Might  we  now  spend  a  minute  or  two  talking  about  the 
social  or  human  aspects  of  development?  I  mean  things  like 
education. 

PRIME  minister:  In  our  earlier  Plans,  there  was  perhaps  an  implicit 
belief  that  the  benefits  and  consequences  of  economic  growth  would 
trickle  down  fairly  quickly  to  the  people  at  large  and  to  those  sectors 
of  the  economy  which  are  not  directly  part  of  the  physical 
productive  process.  This  is  reflected  both  in  the  recent  creation  of  a 
Ministry  for  Human  Resources  Development  and  in  the  very  much 
larger  than  ever  before  financial  allocation  to  this  sector  in  our 
current  Plan. 
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There  are  two  basic  factors  responsible  for  this  new  emphasis. 
One,  the  physical  productive  process  is  not  merely  a  question  of 
investment  in  capital  goods  and  technologies.  Eventually,  output 
comes  from  the  application  of  the  mind  to  the  machine.  If  the  mind 
is  not  attuned  to  the  machine,  the  machine  can  hardly  run  at 
optimum  capacity.  The  modernisation  of  India,  therefore,  means  the 
modernisation  of  the  Indian  mind. 

The  second  consideration  is  that  neither  happiness  nor  fulfilment 
is  to  be  found  in  the  mere  pursuit  of  material  gain.  Growth  and 
development  are  merely  a  means  to  the  full  flowering  of  the  human 
personality.  We  in  India  are  the  inheritors  of  a  civilisation  which, 
though  comparable  in  its  antiquity  to  some  others,  is  striking  in  its 
unbroken  continuity.  If  India  as  an  idea,  India  as  a  nation,  India  as 
a  civilisation  has  survived  all  these  thousnads  of  years  through 
various  vicissitudes  and  upheavals,  it  is  because  we  have  absorbed 
and  assimilated,  evolved  and  grown  without  losing  the  stable  inner 
core  of,  what  shall  I  call  it?,  our  spirituality. 

For  both  these  reasons,  education,  health,  raising  the  status  of 
women,  bringing  our  Tribes  and  Harijans  into  the  mainstream  of 
our  national  life — in  short,  the  welfare  of  the  mind  and  spirit  of 
India — are  as  much  a  part  of  our  development  as  bricks  and  stones 
and  mortar,  as  science  and  technology  and  goods. 
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Y.B.  Chavan 


T'he  nation  has  suffered  a  grievous  loss  in  the  passing  away  of 
Shri  Y.B,  Chavan.  By  his  dedication  and  selflessness,  his 
outstanding  political  acumen  and  administrative  abilities,  his 
sagacity  and  his  unfailing  courtesy,  Shri  Chavan  has  left  his  mark  on 
our  public  life;  he  was  one  of  our  most  respected  leaders.  His 
services  as  Chief  Minister  of  Maharashtra  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Union  Cabinet  holding  a  series  of  challenging  portfolios  will  be  long 
remembered.  To  the  Congress  and  to  me  personally,  his  departure 
at  this  moment  is  a  sad  blow.  I  pay  my  tribute  to  this  stalwart  and 
offer  my  condolences  to  his  family  and  to  the  people  of  Maharashtra 
and  to  his  wide  circle  of  admirers  all  over  the  country. 


Netaji  Subhas  Chandra  Bose 


bsETAji  SUBHAS  CHANDRA  BOSE,  ouc  of  the  leaders  of  our  freedom 
Struggle,  was  a  champion  of  liberty  and  unity,  he  was  an 
embodiment  of  the  spirit  of  youth. 

Netaji’s  courage  and  determination  and  the  manner  with  which 
he  inspired  his  followers  who  came  from  different  regions  and  were 
from  diverse  faiths  have  earned  him  an  indelible  place  in  our 
history.  It  is  from  the  lives  of  great  men  such  as  he  that  the  young 
people  of  today  can  learn  the  true  meaning  of  national  spirit. 

I  pay  homage  to  Netaji  on  his  birth  anniversary. 


Message  of  Condolence  on  the  passing  away  of  Shri  Y.B.  Chavan,  a  veteran  leader  and 
administrator,  25  November  1984 

Homage  to  Netaji  Subhas  Chandra  Bose  on  his  birth  anniversary,  18  January  1985 


Fakhruddin  Ali  Ahmed 


T^oday  is  the  birth  anniversary  of  Shri  Fakhruddin  Ali  Ahmed.  We 
are  celebrating  the  day  as  National  Solidarity  Day.  In  view  of  certain 
recent  happenings,  it  should  be  clear  that  nothing  can  be  more 
important  than  this.  Recently  we  have  seen  in  Delhi  some  people 
indulging  in  some  undesirable  acts  in  the  name  of  a  particular 
religion  but  in  reality  they  have  disgraced  that  religion.  We  must  all 
unite  to  face  them.  Shri  Fakhruddin  Ali  Ahmed  stood  for  India’s 
unity  and  strength.  We  must  follow  the  path  shown  by  him  and 
work  for  a  stronger  India,  and  for  bringing  its  people  closer 
together. 

It  is  not  any  particular  language,  any  particular  religion,  any 
particular  region  that  makes  India,  but  a  feeling  of  Indianness, 
which  is  very  deep  and  which  has  lasted  for  centuries  that  makes 
India.  Whoever  came  to  India  they  happened  to  imbibe  Indianness. 

We  must  today  endeavour  to  keep  alive  and  strengthen  those 
sentiments.  This  can  happen  only  if  we  hold  fast  to  our  ancient 
tradition,  to  our  culture.  While  looking  towards  the  future  and  taking 
the  country  forward  on  the  path  of  development,  we  must  not  lose  the 
strength  and  power  handed  down  to  us  as  our  heritage.  Today  this 
is  the  challenge  faced  by  the  country.  We  must  all  face  the 
challenge  and  unitedly  fight  the  challenge.  We  have  seen  that  whenever 
the  country  has  been  challenged  it  has  come  out  victorious  and 
strong.  Whenever  there  was  a  crisis  the  world  thought  that  India 
would  break  up  but  each  time  India  came  out  triumphant  and 
strong.  We  are  passing  through  such  a  phase  today.  We  must  take 
the  challenge  and  come  out  stronger. 


Maharaja  Ran  jit  Singh 


NIaharaja  ranjit  SINGH  symboliscs  India’s  resistance  to  British 
domination.  His  name  evokes  memories  of  a  glorious  era  of  our 
history. 

A  brave  and  courageous  general  and  a  wise  and  farsighted  ruler, 
his  policy  of  religious  tolerance  was  a  faithful  reflection  of  the  ethos 


Free  rendering  of  a  speech  in  Hindi  on  National  Solidarity  Day,  13  May  1985 
Homage  to  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh,  27  June  1985 
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of  our  culture.  He  won  the  trust  and  loyalty  of  Sikhs,  Hindus  and 
Muslims  alike.  He  belongs  not  only  to  Punjab  and  to  its  brave  and 
enterprising  people,  but  to  the  whole  of  India. 

In  paying  our  homage  to  Majaraja  Ran  jit  Singh  let  us  cherish  the 
glorious  legacy  of  tolerance,  valour  and  sacrifice  bequeathed  by  him. 

Punjab  has  passed  through  a  long  period  of  suffering.  The 
anguish  of  Punjab  is  the  anguish  of  India.  It  behoves  us  to  look 
forward,  not  to  look  backward  in  recrimination.  To  preserve  the 
unity  and  integrity  of  India  we  have  to  hold  fast  to  the  basic 
principles  of  secularism  and  communal  harmony  which  our  ancient 
sages  and  the  great  leaders  of  modern  India  have  taught  us. 

The  Sikhs  were  in  the  vanguard  of  the  freedom  struggle  and  in 
our  quest  to  preserve  that  freedom.  Their  heroic  sacrifices  in  the 
cause  of  the  nation  will  be  remembered  for  all  time.  They  have 
played  and  are  playing  an  important  role  in  the  building  of  a 
modern,  prosperous  India.  At  a  time  when  the  nation  is  facing  many 
challenges,  I  have  no  doubt  that  all  citizens  will  do  everything  in 
their  power  to  strengthen  India’s  unity  and  integrity. 

Let  us  begin  a  new  chapter  of  harmony  and  co-operation.  Let  not 
the  recent  past  intrude  upon  the  present  to  the  detriment  of  the 
future.  That  will  be  the  most  fitting  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the 
great  son  of  India,  Maharaja  Ran  jit  Singh. 


Lokamanya  Bal  Gangadhar  Tilak 

T'oday  we  remember  Lokmanaya  Tilak,  his  sacrifices  and  his 
achievements.  We  recall  how  he,  in  the  course  of  our  struggle 
against  British  rule,  raised  the  slogan:  “Freedom  is  my  birthright”, 
thus  giving  the  people  of  India  a  new  voice,  a  new  strength,  a  new 
direction.  The  burden  of  the  struggle  for  India’s  freedom  was  carried 
on  the  shoulders  of  people  such  as  Lokamanya  Tilak.  We  should 
thank  leaders  like  him  for  being  free  today.  We  must  remember  the 
sacrifices  he  made  and  the  battles  he  fought.  We  must  remember 
how  India  was  freed  from  British,  then  the  mightiest  power  in 
the  world  without  a  shot  being  fired.  We  have  to  protect  this 
freedom  and  consolidate  it.  The  need  is  once  again  for  sacrifices  of 
the  same  magnitude.  We  have  to  think  not  of  the  self,  but  of  the 
country. 


Free  rendering  of  speech  in  Hindi  on  the  occasion  of  sixty-fifth  death  anniversary  of 
Lokamanya  Bal  Gangadhar  Tilak,  1  August  1985 
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We  must  bring  together  the  unifying  forces  of  the  country  and 
strengthen  the  country  just  as  Lokamanya  Tilak  had  brought 
together  popular  forces.  We  have  to  guard  and  consolidate  the 
freedom  brought  to  us  by  Lokamanya  Tilak  and  other  leaders  like 
him. 


Sant  Longowal 


Sant  harchand  singh  Longowal  is  no  longer  with  us.  A  man  of 
peace  has  fallen  to  the  bullets  of  assassins.  The  tragic  death  of  Santji 
at  this  critical  juncture  is  a  tragedy  not  just  for  Punjab  but  for  the 
whole  country.  He  worked  courageously  for  communal  harmony  to 
unite  the  people  of  Punjab,  to  remove  hatred  from  the  hearts  of  men 
and  to  bring  peace  after  so  much  strife  and  pain.  His  gentleness, 
transparent  sincerity  and  abiding  commitment  to  the  welfare  of  all 
communities  have  left  their  impress  on  the  history  of  Punjab.  He  has 
left  a  void  which  is  difficult  to  fill.  In  this  hour  of  sorrow  we  must 
keep  calm  and  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  deflected  from  the  path  of 
unity  and  brotherhood  which  he  followed.  That  will  be  the  best 
tribute  that  a  sorrowing  nation  can  pay  to  the  memory  of  a  true  and 
dedicated  son  of  India.  It  behoves  us  to  uphold  the  principles  for 
which  Santji  has  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  of  his  life. 


Mountaineering  in  India 


Through  all  the  tumult  and  drama  of  India  history,  the 
Himalayas  have  stood  firm  and  tall  summoning  us  to  a  higher 
purpose  and  to  the  fulfilment  of  a  destiny  of  which  they  have  been  the 
supreme  symbol.  These  mountains  of  unsurpassed  grandeur  have 
been  hollowed  by  the  sublime  reflections  of  saints  and  sages.  They 
are  the  cradle  of  the  great  rivers  which  traverse  our  sub-continent. 


Condolence  message  on  the  passing  away  of  Sant  Harchand  Singh  Longowal,  President, 
Shiromani  Akali  Dal,  20  August  1985 

Foreword  to  Mountaineering  in  India  by  Captain  Kohli,  28  January  1985 
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While  spiritual  seekers  have  sought  refuge  and  solace  in  the 
Himalayas  for  centuries,  mountaineering  as  a  sport  is  a  relatively 
young  activity.  So  magnetic  is  the  pull  of  the  Himalayas  that  they 
now  attract  a  constant  stream  of  young  men  and  women  from  all 
over  the  world  and  every  part  of  our  own  country,  in  quest  of 
adventure  on  their  slopes. 

‘Mountaineering  in  India’  traces  the  growth  of  Indian 
mountaineering  and  speculates  on  its  future.  Captain  Kohli  is  an 
experienced  mountaineer  and  this  narrative  should  appeal  to 
professionals  as  well  as  to  that  large  number  of  people  who  love  to 
read  of  adventure.  The  book  contains  chapters  on  their  contribution 
to  Indian  mountaineering  of  Shri  Jawaharlal  Nehru  and  Shrimati 
Indira  Gandhi.  Their  love  for  the  mountains  is  well  known  and  they 
infused  spirit  into  the  sport  in  India. 

As  mountaineering  grows  in  popularity,  thought  must  also  be 
given  to  preserving  the  environment  of  the  mountains  and 
maintaining  their  purity.  I  hope  that  Captain  Kohli’s  work  will  bring 
home  something  of  the  magic  of  the  mountains  to  his  readers. 


Indira  Gandhi 


F REEDOM  WAS  THE  theme  song  of  Indira  Gandhi’s  life.  She  was  born 
in  a  home  which  became  the  centre  of  the  freedom  movement  of 
India.  From  her  earliest  childhood,  Indira  Gandhi’s  one  concern 
was  how  she  could  contribute  to  India’s  liberty  and  inviolability. 
After  India  achieved  Independence,  under  the  leadership  of 
Mahatma  Gandhi,  the  national  endeavour  was  directed  by 
Jawaharlal  Nehru  towards  consolidating  freedom  and  eradicating 
the  economic  hardships  and  social  injustices  that  colonialism  and 
feudalism  had  visited  on  the  nation.  As  Prime  Minister  of  India  for 
sixteen  years,  Indira  Gandhi  carried  forward  this  mission  of 
Jawaharlal  Nehru.  Thanks  to  the  legacy  of  these  great  leaders  of  the 
Indian  National  Congress,  India  recognises  that  freedom  is 
indivisible  and  works  tirelessly  for  international  equality,  harmony 
and  peace. 

Of  Indira  Gandhi’s  numerous  qualities,  two  stand  out — courage 
and  sensitivity.  She  never  shirked  her  duty.  While  she  was  one  of  the 
foremost  mass  leaders  of  all  time,  she  was  never  afraid  to  walk  alone. 


Foreword  to  Serbo-Croatian  edition  of  My  Truth  of  Indira  Gandhi  translated  by  Dragana 
Stavjel,  14  March  1985 
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if  need  arose.  She  did  not  let  her  public  responsibilities  blunt  her 
emotional,  aesthetic  and  spiritual  responses.  Others’  suffering 
became  her  own.  She  was  especially  sensitive  to  the  pain  of  the  mute 
and  friendless.  She  had  a  great  feeling  for  the  interrelatedness  of  all 
life. 

This  book,  which  consists  of  Indira  Gandhi’s  unpremediated 
answers  to  a  series  of  questions  put  to  her  in  1977,  gives  some  idea 
of  how  Indira  Gandhi  harnessed  her  inner  energies  to  become  the 
remarkable  person  that  she  was.  I  am  glad  that  the  book  has  been 
rendered  into  Serbo-Croatian. 

Yugoslavia  had  a  special  place  in  my  mother’s  heart.  Our  two 
countries  have  a  shared  approach  to  global  peace  and  co-operation. 
We  are  dedicated  to  non-alignment.  Jawaharlal  Nehru  and  Indira 
Gandhi  greatly  valued  their  friendship  with  President  Tito  and 
admired  the  spirit  of  resurgent  Yugoslavia.  I  trust  this  book  will 
enlarge  the  Yugoslav  people’s  appreciation  of  Indira  Gandhi  and 
Indian  history. 


Festival  of  India 


In  1951  FRANCE  ended  its  hold  on  its  possessions  in  India  with  grace 
and  without  bloodshed  or  bitterness.  The  dialogue  between  France 
and  India  is  fortunately  unclouded  by  the  colonial  experience. 
Rather  it  has  been  a  dialogue  about  ideas  and  about  evaluating 
human  experience. 

Long  before  Dupleix,  travellers  such  as  Tavernier  and  Bernier  had 
recorded  their  impressions  of  the  glittering  opulence  of  the  courts  of 
the  great  Moghuls,  accounts  that  unfolded  the  marvels  of  India  to 
French  eyes.  In  more  recent  times,  India  attracted  intellectuals  of 
the  calibre  of  Romain  Rolland,  Andre  Gide  and  Andre  Malraux. 
The  poetry  of  Tagore,  the  political  philosophy  of  Mahatma  Gandhi, 
and  accounts  of  the  birth  of  a  New  India  were  carried  back  to 
France  by  latter-day  travellers.  With  the  many  ties  that  currently 
exist  between  us,  the  Indo-French  relationship  is  today  on  the 
threshold  of  an  even  more  brilliant  phase. 

The  Festival  of  India  in  France  can  only  strengthen  these  ties 
through  communication  at  a  most  important  and  fundamental  level, 
that  between  people.  For  a  whole  year,  the  rich  flowering  of  the 


Foreword  to  a  book  on  India  brought  out  for  the  Festival  of  India  in  France,  25  April  1985 
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Indian  genius  through  the  centuries  and  expressed  in  art,  dance, 
music,  crafts,  textiles — among  other  fields — will  be  on  view  in 
France.  This  panorama  of  India  will  offer  the  French  people 
glimpses  of  my  country  as  she  was  and  is — rooted  in  the  proud  heritage 
of  her  past,  yet  keenly  aware  of  and  responding  to  the  imperatives  of 
the  future.  These  images  of  India  will  focus  on  France  not  through 
the  words  of  statesmen,  but  through  the  participation  of  our  people. 

No  depiction  of  India  can  be  complete  without  including  her 
people,  and  in  a  sense  the  Festival  constitutes  a  rich  tribute  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Indian  people,  whose  genius  and  skill  tempered  with 
compassionate  wisdom  has  shaped  the  Indian  experience. 


*  *  * 


^N^ew  world,  old  world — These  are  used  as  contradictory  terms. 
As  we  hurtle  towards  the  twenty-first  century,  science  and 
technology  are  rapidly  shrinking  the  dimensions  of  the  globe, 
making  us  indeed  into  one  world.  It  is  appropriate  that  United 
States  and  India  discover  each  other,  not  merely  as  countries  whose 
national  interests,  must  necessarily  converge  at  some  points  and 
diverge  at  others,  but  as  people,  as  human  beings,  as  part  of  the 
community  of  mankind  whose  aspirations  have  so  much  in 
common. 

It  is  this  which  my  mother,  Indira  Gandhi,  had  in  mind  when 
agreed  to  have  a  Festival  of  India  in  the  United  States. 

In  one  of  the  largest-ever  country- to-country  programmes, 
Americans  will  have  the  opportunity  to  experience  at  first  hand  the 
many  facets  of  India.  A  range  of  exhibitions,  concerts,  symposia  and 
associated  activities  will  unlock  the  riches  of  India,  both  ancient  and 
contemporary.  Much  of  what  will  be  seen  is  planned  and  executed 
by  a  new  generation  of  Indians,  young  people  who  are  intensely 
proud  of  their  heritage  and  are,  at  the  same  time,  learning  to 
experiment,  to  innovate  for  the  future. 

In  a  sense,  the  Festival  continues  a  dialogue  that  has  existed  for 
over  a  hundred  years.  Indian  thinkers  of  the  last  few  decades  have 
been  profoundly  influenced  by  their  American  contemporaries.  Our 
freedom  struggle  drew  much  from  the  expressed  ideals  of  all  men 
being  created  equal  and  of  “life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.”  The  flow  has  been  two  way.  One  has  only  to  think  of 
Emerson,  and  of  Martin  Luther  King,  to  realise  that.  But  a  certain 
false  mythology  has  obscured  vision  on  both  sides,  and  there  is  a 


Foreword  to  a  book  on  India  brought  out  for  the  Festival  of  India  in  USA,  25  April  1985 
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tendency  to  associate  India  rather  too  closely  with  her  period  of 
colonialism. 

The  Festival  of  India,  I  hope,  will  dispel  these  distortions  and  lead 
to  a  new  vision  of  India.  Side  by  side  with  the  antiquity  and 
splendour  of  our  heritage,  and  the  remarkable  gifts  of  our  artisans 
and  craftsmen,  there  will  be  on  display  the  new  India,  seeking  to 
absorb  new  methods  and  new  technologies,  in  a  manner  most 
suitable  to  her  circumstances. 

Ultimately  the  Festival  is  about  people.  It  is  not  only  an  invitation 
to  the  people  of  America  to  share  the  Indian  experience,  it  is  also  a 
rich  tribute  to  the  many  generations  of  Indian  people  whose  genius 
and  labour  have  created  and  shaped  it. 


India’s  Environment 


T^he  well-being  of  a  country  depends  on  the  way  in  which  it  uses 
its  natural  resources.  True  development  always  strikes  a  judicious 
balance  between  immediate  and  long-term  requirements.  There  is 
growing  recognition  that  the  watchword  should  be  not  exploitation 
but  conservation.  Development  can  hardly  be  sustained  when  the 
national  resources  of  soil,  water  and  vegetation,  the  basic  economic 
capital  of  a  country,  are  depleted. 

Natural  resources  are  being  eroded  at  an  alarming  rate  in  India 
and  other  developing  countries.  Administrators  and  the  people  need 
to  have  deeper  understanding  of  the  causes  of  this  process,  and  of 
the  way  to  remedy  it. 

I  hope  this  book,  which  consists  of  thoughtful  contribution  from 
people  actively  engaged  in  environmental  conservation,  will  help  the 
much  needed  cause  of  enlarging  conservation-consciousness. 


Foreword  to  India’s  Environment  edited  by  N.D.  Jayal  for  the  Fredrich  Nauman  Foundation  of 
FRG,  1  June  1985 


Chandigarh 


C 

V^HANDiGARH  GREW  OUT  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru’s  dream  of  a  capital 
for  the  partitioned  Punjab  which  would  symbolise  India’s 
appointment  with  the  future.  Le  Corbusier  and  Pierre  Jeanneret 
conceived  of  it  as  a  city  combining  the  spirit  of  the  age  of  science 
with  the  ageless  grace  of  India’s  tradition. 

Chandigarh  s  story  is  still  unfolding.  With  its  distinctive  character 
and  ambience,  it  has  carved  out  a  place  for  itself  in  a  nation  of  great 
and  ancient  cities.  The  story  of  this  city  is  in  many  ways  the  story  of 
man’s  struggle  to  leave  a  mark  of  his  surroundings  and  of  the  Indian 
people’s  capacity  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  new.  The  daring 
approach  to  space,  material  and  life-ways  that  Chandigarh 
represents  has  evoked  worldwide  interest.  The  birth  of  art  is  always 
marked  by  heartache  and  hope.  I  am  glad  that  the  story  of 

Chandigarh  is  being  recorded  by  many  of  those  who  were  present  at 
the  creation. 


Brain  Drain 


.^^DVANCED  COUNTRIES  ARE  lands  of  Opportunity.  They  tend  to  attract 
the  bright  and  the  adventurous  from  other  parts  of  the  world.  This 
inflow  of  talented  manpower,  in  the  form  of  trained  doctors, 
technologists  and  scholars,  could  be  called  the  contribution  of  the 
developing  world  to  the  welfare  of  the  developed. 

Brain  drain,  as  it  is  popularly  called,  is  a  complex  phenomenon. 
But  it  would  be  more  appropriate  to  regard  it  as  a  form  of  human 
resource  development,  the  process  by  which  individuals  acquire 
greater  knowledge  and  experience.  These  skills  wil  be  available  for 
the  mother-countries  as  well.  Indian  scientists,  technologists,  doctors 
and  professionals  who  go  abroad  need  not  be  thought  of  as  a  debit 
but  as  an  investment. 

Many  of  them  want  to  return,  but  find  that  working  conditions 
back  home  will  not  provide  outlets  for  all  their  skills,  apart  from  the 
economic  emoluments.  Qualified  persons  also  face  problems  in 


Foreword  to  a  book  on  Chandigarh  by  Madam  Jacqueline  Jeanneret,  Geneva,  4  July  1985 
Foreword  to  Brain  Drain  and  How  to  Reverse  It  edited  by  Dr.  S.K.  Chopra,  30  August  1985 
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lateral  entry  because  of  resistance  from  those  who  are  already 
established  in  universities,  research  centres  and  industries. 

These  are  not  insuperable  problems.  We  are  working  out 
programmes  and  policies  to  help  qualified  Indian  scientists  and 
scholars  who  wish  to  return  and  work  for  the  people  of  India. 

India  teems  in  challenges.  Using  new  knowledge  for  solving  long- 
felt  needs  is  itself  a  great  adventure.  The  adventure  demands  the 
pooling  of  ideas  and  initiatives  which  will  enable  us  to  make  better 
use  of  the  energies  of  India’s  talented  people  wherever  they  are. 


Non-Aligned  Movement 


JL  AM  DEEPLY  appreciative  of  the  sentiments  of  sympathy  and 
condolence  expressed  by  the  leaders  of  Non-Aligned  countries  on 
the  tragic  death  of  Prime  Minister  Indira  Gandhi.  Many  had  taken 
the  trouble  to  come  to  New  Delhi  at  this  moment  of  national  grief 
for  India.  I  am  moved  also  by  the  warm  tributes  paid  at  the 
extraordinary  plenary  meeting  of  the  Non-Aligned  countries  in  New 
York  on  5  November  1984  which  were  a  testimony  to  the  respect 
and  admiration  the  late  Prime  Minister  of  India  and  Chairperson  of 
Non-Aligned  Movement  enjoyed  in  the  international  community. 

Prime  Minister  Indira  Gandhi  was  an  ardent  champion  and 
tireless  fighter  for  freedom,  justice  and  equality  among  the  peoples 
and  nations  of  the  world.  She  worked  for  the  eradication  of  poverty, 
injustice,  oppression,  racism  and  all  forms  of  discrimination, 
colonialism,  old  and  new,  and  for  an  equitable  re-ordering  of 
international  economic  relations.  The  imprint  of  her  actions  will 
endure  and  the  ideals  she  cherished  will  continue  to  guide  us. 

In  assuming  the  responsibility  of  Chairperson  of  the  Movement, 
I  reiterate  India’s  continuing  commitment  and  dedication  of  the 
principles  and  objectives  of  our  Movement  to  the  lowering  of 
tensions  and  the  consolidation  of  peace,  justice  and  progress  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  as  well  as  the  establishment  of  co-operative  and 
friendly  relations  among  nations.  I  have  full  faith  in  the  unity  of  our 
Movement  and  in  its  ability  to  function  as  a  positive,  dynamic  and 
significant  force  in  international  relations. 


Message  to  the  NAM  Bureau  Meeting,  New  York,  19  November  1984 


Expedition  to  Antarctica 


*1  HE  FORESIGHT  OF  Indira  Gandhi  started  the  Antarctica  programme 
three  years  ago.  This  activity  has  grown  very  fast  with  a  permanent 
station  being  set  up  last  year.  Very  valuable  scientific  work  has  been 
done  by  our  expeditions. 

I  am  glad  that  a  fourth  expedition  is  now  planned  and  that  an 
expedition  to  the  South  Pole  is  also  planned. 

I  give  my  good  wishes  to  the  members  of  these  expeditions.  The 
nation  takes  pride  in  their  spirit  of  adventure  and  enquiry. 

The  best  of  luck  and  a  safe  journey  home. 


National  Solidarity  Convention 


TLhe  harmonising  of  various  strands  of  culture  and  patterns  of 
thought  into  a  tapestry  of  variegated  beauty  has  been  the  special 
genius  of  our  people.  The  Indian  people,  by  standing  together  in 
every  crisis  that  has  faced  us,  have  given  a  fitting  response  to  those 
who  have  doubted  our  capacity  to  sustain  this  diversity  and  yet 
maintain  our  unity.  But  there  are  still  those  within  and  outside  our 
country  who  seek  to  weaken  us  and  to  promote  conflict  and  discord. 
The  social  transformation  which  economic  progress  has  wrought 
and  the  liberties  which  are  often  sought  to  be  taken  with  our  democratic 
freedoms  have  sometimes  led  to  a  weakening  of  traditional 
understanding.  But  an  ancient  heritage  such  as  ours  is  not  so  easily 
compromised,  particularly  when  it  has  been  nurtured  by  the  blood 
of  martyrs  who  gave  their  lives  so  that  it  may  continue  to  grow.  The 
eternal  spirit  of  India  will  always  live  as  a  flame  beckoning  the  world 
to  ever  higher  stages  of  civilisation. 

I  send  my  good  wishes  to  the  Fakhruddin  Ali  Ahmed  Memorial 
Committee  for  its  National  Solidarity  Convention  in  Hyderabad 
with  the  hope  that  this  will  further  consolidate  national  integration 
to  which  the  people  of  our  country  have  so  recently  demonstrated 
their  undying  commitment. 


Message  to  the  fourth  expedition  to  Antarctica,  New  Delhi,  20  November  1984 

Message  to  the  Fakhruddin  Ali  Ahmed  memorial  committee  for  its  National  Solidarity 
Convention,  4  January  1985 


Book  Week  1985 


T^hroughout  history  reading  has  been  the  greatest  cultivator  of 
knowledge  and  taste.  Those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  read  have 
been  the  teachers  and  leaders  of  society 

Today  there  are  a  great  many  more  people  who  can  read  and 
write.  But  the  reading  habit  has  tended  to  be  a  casualty  in  our  fast 
moving  world.  Books  are  not  mere  purveyors  of  facts  or 
entertainment.  Their  influence  in  building  an  intellectual 
environment,  a  capacity  for  reflection  and  breadth  of  thinking  is 
immeasurable.  A  good  writer  adds  to  a  reader’s  experience  in  a  way 
that  no  medium  other  than  the  written  word  can  convey. 

The  National  Book  Trust  which  is  devoted  to  the  propagation  of 
the  reading  habit  deserves  society’s  full  encouragement.  I  send  my 
good  wishes  for  the  Book  Week  1985. 


Towards  Racial  Equality 


IRacial  discrimination  is  a  continuing  outrage  against  civilisation. 
It  dehumanises  both  the  victim  and  the  oppressor  and  violates  the 
cardinal  principle  of  democratic  equality. 

This  year’s  Internationl  Day  for  the  Elimination  of  Racial 
Discrimination  occurs  under  the  shadow  of  the  fresh  terror 
unleashed  by  South  Africa.  The  recent  killings  at  the  town  of 
Crossroad  of  innocent  men,  women  and  children,  whose  only  crime 
was  to  have  protested  against  forced  removal  from  their  homes,  has 
sent  shock  waves  all  over  the  world. 

Opposition  to  racial  discrimination  is  fundamental  to  the 
Non-Aligned  Movement.  Successive  summits  have  denounced  the 
policies  of  the  racist  regime  of  South  Africa  and  reiterated  the 
solidarity  of  the  Non-Aligned  with  the  struggle  of  the  South  African 
people. 

The  tide  of  history  cannot  be  indefinitely  stemmed.  The  day  is  not 
far  off  when  the  South  African  people’s  struggle  for  racial  quality 


Message  to  Book  Week  1985  organised  by  National  Book  Trust,  India,  17  January  1985 

Message  to  the  chairman.  Special  Committee  Against  Apartheid  on  International  Day  for  the 
Elimination  of  Racial  Discrimination,  22  March  1985 
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will  be  crowned  with  success.  Their  endeavours  have  the  support  of 
freedom-loving  people  everywhere.  India  and  the  Non-Aligned 
Movement  stand  with  them. 


Bandung  Conference 


X  SEND  MY  warm  greetings  to  the  Government  and  people 
of  Indonesia  on  the  occasion  of  the  30th  anniversary  of  the  Bandung 
Conference. 

That  Conference  was  a  great  landmark  in  the  fight  of  the  Asian 
and  African  peoples  for  freedom.  It  symbolised  not  merely  of  the 
resurgence  of  Asia  and  Africa;  it  was  also  an  expression  of  a  more 
abiding,  more  universal  urge  for  a  new  world  order  marked  by 
equality,  justice  and  co-operation  among  States.  We  of  Asia  and 
Africa  and  the  Non-Aligned  World  will  resist  the  revival  of 
colonialism  in  any  form  and  will  continue  our  battle  against  its 
lingering  economic  and  cultural  consequences. 

The  Bandung  principles  continue  to  be  relevant  for  today’s  world 
which  is  marked  by  political  instability  and  economic  disarry,  not 
to  mention  the  peril  represented  by  nuclear  weapons.  Mankind’s 
continued  existence  on  earth  demands  a  greater  sense  of 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  all  nations,  the  big  in  particular. 

I  hope  the  present  commemoration  meeting  will  inspire  Asia, 
Africa  and  the  rest  of  the  world  to  rededicate  themselves  to  a  more 
secure,  peaceful  and  prosperous  world.  My  best  wishes  for  the 
success  of  its  deliberations. 


World  Environment  Day 


W E  HAVE  ONLY  One  earth.  It  has  generously  supported  life  through 
millions  of  years  of  evolution.  Its  remarkable  powers  of  regeneration 
have  kept  it  rich  and  bountiful  even  in  face  of  human  greed. 


Message  on  the  occasion  of  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  the  Bandung  Conference, 
17  April  1985 

Message  on  World  Environment  Day,  sent  on  25  May  1985 
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But  modern  instruments  for  the  earth’s  exploitation  delivered  by 
science  into  mankind’s  possession,  and  the  crushing  weight  of  a 
growing  population,  threaten  now  to  strain  the  earth’s  environment 
beyond  endurance.  Pollution  of  air  and  water,  large  scale  denudation 
of  forests,  the  extinction  of  ecosystems,  have  become  the  standard 
bearers  of  apocalypse. 

We  must  preserve  and  pass  on  to  coming  generation  an 
environment  purer  even  than  that  which  we  have  inherited.  It  is 
encouraging  that  large  number  of  people  across  the  world 
particularly  the  young,  have  dedicated  themselves  to  restoring  the 
environment.  This  is  an  affirmation  of  faith  in  life. 

My  good  wishes  for  the  celebration  of  World  Environment  Day. 


Canvas  of  Culture 


F OR  CENTURIES  INDIA  has  attracted  scholars  and  thinkers  from  other 
countries.  Among  them  were  Greeks  and  Arabs  who  studied  our 
science  and  philosophy  and  Chinese  and  other  Asian  pilgrims  who 
came  to  our  universities  to  meet  Buddhist  savants.  In  medieval  times 
several  centuries  of  Islamic  learning  grew  up  in  India.  Europe’s 
discovery  of  Sanskrit  led  to  the  rise  of  new  branches  of  scholarship 
like  linguistics,  comparative  religion  and  ethnology.  Indian  epics, 
fables  and  metaphysics  influenced  European  and  American  thinkers. 
More  recently  there  has  been  a  considerable  body  of  work  on  Indian 
socio-economic  problems.  Side  by  side,  there  is  a  surge  of  interest  in 
Indian  music,  in  various  forms  of  Yoga,  and  even  in  Indian  cookery. 

The  current  categorisation  of  India  as  a  developing  country  tends 
to  obscure  attention  from  the  developed  aspects  of  the  Indian 
experience.  The  popular  images  of  India  have  been  changing — from 
the  opulence  of  princes  to  famine  and  overcrowding  and  to  gurus 
of  various  schools.  These  do  not  make  for  balanced  appreciation. 

It  is  easier  to  be  specialist  on  some  aspect  of  India  than  to  form  a 
whole  view  of  India.  The  Festival  of  India  provides  an  opportunity  to 
obtain  such  a  view,  as  it  brings  together  so  many  facets  of  Indian 
culture.  Indian  civilisation  has  stressed  the  unity  of  all  creation. 
Mankind  to  us  is  a  single  family.  We  have  preserved  this  ancient 
theme  through  five  thousand  years  of  triumph  and  tumult.  Can  we 
mingle  this  ageless  tradition  with  the  assertiveness  of  a  bold  new 
technological  era? 


Message  to  “Canvas  of  Culture”  symposium  organised  on  the  occasion  of  Festival  of  India, 
USA,  1  June  1985 
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To  find  a  composite  view  of  India,  I  believe,  is  the  purpose  of  the 
“Canvas  of  Culture”  symposium.  My  good  wishes  for  its  success. 


Festival  in  USA 


The  united  states  of  Ameica  was  the  first  colony  to  proclaim 
Independence.  India’s  Independence,  won  39  years  ago,  tolled  the 
end  of  the  era  of  empires.  Love  of  freedom  unites  our  two  countries, 
transcending  the  disparities  in  power  and  levels  of  living. 

The  power  of  the  United  States  today  is  such  that  the  world 
watches  every  one  of  its  moves.  This  casts  a  responsibility  on  the 
Americans  to  know  more  about  other  peoples  and  civilisations. 

The  United  States  and  India  have  had  a  long  dialogue.  Many 
American  savants  became  admirers  of  Indian  thought.  We  in  India 
have  been  influenced  by  American  political  ideas  and  admire  the 
technological  achievements  of  the  United  States.  This  dialogue  must 
continue  and  become  more  intimate. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  the  Festival  of  India,  which  was  envisaged 
three  years  ago  by  President  Reagan  and  Prime  Minister  Indira 
Gandhi.  We  appreciate  the  US  gesture  to  dedicate  the  Festival  to 
Shrimati  Indira  Gandhi. 

The  Festival  is  a  tribute  not  only  to  her  but  to  the  long  line  of 
Indian  sages,  artists,  scientists  and  craftsmen  who  built  one  of 
mankind’s  most  magnificent  cultural  realms.  I  am  sure  the  Festival 
will  gain  more  friends  for  India. 


Van  Mahotsava 


N  ATURE  HAS  BEEN  bountiful  to  mankind,  providing  the  substance 
which  has  been  the  basis  of  all  cultural  and  material  progress.  But 
we  have  been  profligate  in  our  exploitation  of  nature’s  resources. 
The  denudation  of  our  forests  in  an  example. 


Message  at  the  inauguration  of  Festival  of  India,  Washington,  13  June  1985 
Message  to  thirty-sixth  Van  Mahotsava,  24  June  1985 
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Trees  have  sustained  a  wide  variety  of  life  forms  and  provide  food, 
fuel  and  industrial  inputs.  They  conserve  and  enrich  the  soil 
helping  to  maintain  geological,  geographical  and  climatic  conditions. 
Without  them  the  beauty  of  our  earth  would  be  seriously  impaired. 
The  regenerative  capacity  of  forests  could  have  made  them  a 
virtually  limitless  resource,  but  human  vanity  and  greed,  armed  with 
the  cunning  of  modern  invention,  have  led  instead  to  destruction. 
All  over  the  world  forests  have  shrunk,  causing  widespread  concern. 
Our  country  now  has  only  2%  of  the  world’s  forests  with  14%  of  its 
population. 

The  Van  Mahotsava  is  a  reminder  of  our  responsibilities  to  nature 
and  to  ourselves  as  its  beneficiaries.  Already  the  increasing  intensity 
of  drought  and  floods  and  the  march  of  the  desert  give  us  an  idea  of 
the  havoc  that  has  been  caused.  We  have  to  reverse  this  tendency. 
The  programme  of  development  of  our  wastelands  through  a 
massive  programme  of  planting  trees  is  being  promoted  as  a  people’s 
movement. 

On  the  36th  Van  Mahotsava,  let  us  renew  our  kinship  with 
nature,  by  planting  and  rearing  as  many  trees  as  possible. 


Think  of  Others 

A  HE  CHILD  SHOWS  the  man  as  the  morning  shows  the  day.  A 
healthy  environment  builds  in  children  the  right  attitudes  which  stay 
with  them  through  life.  From  the  early  years,  children  must  be 
enabled  to  think  of  others  rather  than  of  themselves. 

I  am  glad  that  Indian  Council  for  Child  Welfare  has  devoted 
its  attention  to  the  children  of  rural,  tribal  and  Harijan  areas.  They 
must  not  lag  behind  the  more  fortunate  segments  of  society.  The 
Council’s  voluntary  work  is  an  investment  in  the  country’s  future 
represented  by  its  children. 

I  give  my  good  wishes  to  all  the  children  of  India  on  Children’s 
Day,  November  14.  May  they  inherit  a  prosperous  India  in  a 
peaceful  world. 


Message  on  the  Children’s  Day,  14  November  1985 
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CHEMICAL  WARFARE;  need  for  ban 
on,  439-40 

CHICKAMAGALUR;  coffee  farming  in, 
237 

CHILD  CARE  PROGRAMME;  and 
teachers,  250 

CHILD  LABOUR;  abolition  of,  142-3, 
262-3,  271 

CHILDREN;  and  malnutrition,  364;  and 
sports,  243-4 

CHILDREN’S  DAY;  celebration  of,  59,  522 
CHINA,  316;  border  dispute  with,  440-41, 
465,  nuclear  programme  of  and  India, 
464;  relations  with,  8,  47,  54,  301,  373; 
technical  achievements  of  its  civilisation, 
72 

CHO,  242,  243 

CHOUDHARI,  Madhukar;  attempt  on  his 
life,  67 
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CHRISTIANITY,  316 
CHUKHA  HYDROELECTRIC  PROJECTS, 
Bhutan;  India’s  help  for,  353 
CHURCHILL,  Winston,  367 
CIVIL  AVIATION;  as  mean  of 
communications,  183;  importance  of, 
182-3;  need  for  expansion  of,  49,  182 
CIVIL  DISOBEDIENCE  MOVEMENT 
OF  1921,  60,  347 
CLAUSEWITZ;  quoted,  50 
CLEOPATRA,  314 

COAL;  increase  in  production  of,  131,  264 
COAL  MINES;  nationahsation  of,  78 
COLONIALISM,  302;  fight  against,  7, 
116,  230,  258,  292,  350,  398 
“COLUMBIA,”  487 
COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY,  363 
COMMONWEALTH  HEADS  OF 
GOVERNMENT  MEET,  Nassau,  362; 
and  Declaration  on  World  Order,  384; 
and  hberation  of  Namibia,  360;  and 
release  of  Nelson  Mandela,  470;  and 
setting  up  of  Monitoring  Group,  452;  its 
measures  against  apartheid,  377,  383-4 
COMMONWEALTH  HOME  RULE 
LEAGUE,  formation  of,  57 
COMMUNALISM;  fight  against,  6,  12,  46, 
77,  81,  438 

COMMUNICATIONS  MINISTRY,  435 
COMPANY  LAW  ACT,  108 
COMPREHENSIVE  WEAPONS  TEST 
BAN  TREATY,  315 

CONGRESS,  Indian  National,  318,  424, 
511;  and  ahimsa,  296;  and  Anti- 
Defection  Bill,  26-7;  and  cultural 
heritage  of  India,  235;  and  freedom 
struggle,  47,  73-4  75,  306;  and 

Non-Aligned  Movement,  78;  and 

sociahsm,  58;  and  South  African  freedom 
struggle,  347;  and  unity  and  integrity  of 
the  country,  86-7,  89;  centenary 

celebrations,  56,  73;  division  in,  58; 
history  of,  56-58;  ideology  of,  86-7;  its 
role  in  Indian  politics,  56-58;  Lucknow 
Session  of,  in  1936,  79;  need  for 
revitalisation,  85-6;  organisational 
elections  in,  440 

CONGRESS  (S);  and  merger  with 

Congress  (I),  426 

CONGRESS  OF  OPPRESSED 
NATIONALITIES,  Brussels,  57 
CONGRESS  OF  VIENNA;  and 

maintenance  of  peace,  50 
CONSTITUION  OF  INDIA;  and 

fundamental  rights,  276;  and  religious 


Laws,  433-4;  and  rights  of  women,  267, 
268;  and  socialism,  206-7;  based  on 
freedom  and  equality,  76 
CONSUMER  AWARENESS;  need  for, 
128 

CONSUMERISM,  223;  and  spirituahty, 
70-71,  108;  growth  of,  69 
CONTADORA  GROUP;  India’s 
sympathy  for,  415 
CORNWALLIS,  Lord  330 
CORREA,  Charles,  68 
CORRUPTION;  fight  against,  46,  86,  87, 
423,440,489 

CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES,  88 
COURTS;  their  role  in  social  and 
economic  development,  277 
CUBA,  383,  384;  relations  with,  361 
CULTURE;  continuity  of,  224;  meaning 
of  232,  235 

CULTURAL  HERITAGE;  preservation  of, 
20,  22,  69,  135,  160,  239,  240-41,  320, 
520-21 

CUNHA,  Tristao  Braganza,  68;  and 
freedom  struggle,  74 

DADRA;  freedom  from  Portuguese 
domination,  68 
DAMODAR,  68 

DANDAVATE,  Prof.  Madhu,  35,  36,  42 
“DARD  KA  RISHTA”,  249 
DARLOYOLA,  67 

DASAPPA,  H.C.;  and  freedom  struggle, 
239 

DAS,  Deshbandhu  Chitta  Ranjan;  and 
freedom  struggle,  60,  74 
DAS,  Gopabandhu;  and  freedom  struggle, 
74 

DECCAN  PLATEAU,  43 
DEFENCE;  modernisation  of,  7 
DEFENCE  INDUSTRIES;  progress  in, 
449 

DEFORESTATION;  and  ecological  damage, 
13,59,135,203,495,520,522 
DELHI;  bomb  blast  in,  34-5 
DELHI  TRANSPORT  CORPORATION; 
functioning  of,  482 

DEMOCRACY,  44;  and  freedom  of  Press, 
420;  and  social  justice,  256-7 
DENNING,  Lord;  quoted,  272 
DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION,  434 
DEPARTMENT  OF  ELECTRONICS,  212 
DEPARTMENT  OF  PERSONNEL  AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE  REFORMS,  13 
DEPRESSED  CLASSES;  uphft  of,  53 
DESAI,  Dr.,  249 
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DESHIKOTTAMA  AWARDS,  222 
DESHPANDE,  Gangadhar  Rao;  and 
freedom  struggle,  239 
DESHPANDE,  Nirmala,  65 
DESTABILISATION;  need  to  fight 
against,  10-11,  31-2,  45,  89,  236,  295, 
365;  spying  activities  against  India,  16 
DEVELOPMENT;  meaning  of,  353;  and 
external  help,  496-7 
DHAMMAPADA,  400 
DHANBAD,  144,  260 
DHARMA,  68 

DHRUVA  REACTOR;  commissioning  of, 
170 

DIEGO  GARCIA;  mihtarisation  of,  300 
DIEN  BIEN  PHU,  battle  of  ,  389 
DIET  (Japanese  Parhament),  393,  399 
DISARMAMENT;  and  nuclear  powers, 
308,  311,  390;  and  peaceful  coexistence, 
22,  52,  73,  187,  283,  288,  305,  354,  374-5, 
382,  390,  487 

DISCIPLINE;  need  for,  143,  254,  482 
“DISCOVERY”,  487 

DISEASE;  eradication  of,  7,  12,  247,  250; 

prevention  of,  252 
DODI  TAL,  218 

DOON  SCHOOL;  disciphne  in,  219; 
education  in,  218-20;  Golden  Jubilee 
celebration  of,  217;  Shakespeare  Award, 
217 

DOON  VALLEY,  218 
DOORDARSHAN;  and  family  planning 
programme,  266;  question  of  autonomy 
to  432-3 

DOWRY;  social  evil,  270 
DRAVIDA  MUNNETRA  KAZHAGAM, 
27 

DRUGS;  fight  against,  416;  spurious,  193-4 
DRUK  YUL,  350 

DRUK  WANGYAL  AWARD;  awarded  to 
Indira  Gandhi,  383 

DUNGSUM;  setting  up  of  cement  plant 
in,  353 

DUPLEIX,  512 
DUTT,  Sunil,  249 

EAST  INDIA  COMPANY;  exploitation  of 
India  by,  57 

EASTERN  ZONE  REGIONAL  CULTURAL 
CENTRE;  and  development  of  art  and 
culture,  231-3 

ECONOMIC  POLICY;  and  ideology,  424 
ECONOMY;  based  on  agriculture,  331 


EDUCATION,  75,  88,  135;  and  control  of 
birth  rate,  215;  and  Centre-State 
relations,  216;  and  character  building, 
212-13;  and  employment,  130,  202,  224, 
492;  and  examination,  227-8;  and  human 
values,  220;  and  modem  technology,  94; 
and  pohtics,  489;  and  pursuit  of  tmth, 
204;  and  unemployment,  227;  and  uplift 
of  weaker  sections,  207;  and  women,  340; 
aim  of,  14,  206,  211,  214-15,  218-19,  223, 
226,  318-19;  elementary  and  adult,  7; 
higher,  212, — regulation  of,  215;  need  for 
reform  in,  7,  19,  22,  84-5  ,  87-8,  117,  129, 
155,  159,  201,  210,  222-3,  226-7,— New 
Education  Pohcy,  205-6,  221,  430,  490; 
progress  in  India,  319;  secondary  and 
vocational  training,  216,  228, — need  for 
coordination,  212,  213 
EGYPT,  316,  340;  relations  with,  314-15, 
342;  technical  achievements  of  its 
civihsation,  72 

ELECTION  COMMISSION,  26 
ELECTORAL  REFORMS;  need  for,  18, 
25 

ELECTRONICS;  Govt,  pohcy  on,  93-4, 
106-7;  progress  in,  93-4 
ELECTRICITY;  shortage  of,  170 
ELIHU  YALE,  330 
ELLORA;  preservation  of,  320 
EMERGENCY;  proclamation  of,  in  1975, 
79 

EMERSON,  513 

EMINENT  PERSONS  MONITORING 
GROUP;  and  end  of  apartheid  in  South 
Africa,  452-3 

EMPLOYMENT;  and  removal  of  poverty, 
132,  expansion  in  the  opportunities  for, 
6,  141 

ENERGY,  99,  177;  alternative  sources  of, 
117,  502;  and  development,  184;  conservation 
of,  185 

ENGINEERING  INDUSTRY;  progress  in, 
95-8 

ENGLAND;  Festival  of  India  in,  295 
ENVIRONMENT;  preservation  of,  59, 
107,  135,  167-9,  283,  492,  495,  514, 
519-20 

ERSHAD,  General,  341,  402,  446 
EUDOXUS;  his  visit  to  India,  314 
EUROPE;  eastern  and  western;  relations 
with,  8 

EUROPEAN  COMMON  MARKET,  499 
EUROPEAN  MANAGEMENT 

FOUNDATION,  98 
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EXAMINATIONS;  and  pursuit  of 
excellence,  214 
EXCISE  DUTY,  418 
EXTREMISM;  fight  against,  48,  236,  295 

FABIUS,  Laurent,  316,  343 
FAKHRUDDIN  ALI  AHMED  MEMORIAL 
COMMITTEE,  517 
FAMILY  COURTS,  270 
FAMILY  PLANNING  PROGRAMME,  7, 
88,  135,  177;  and  population  control, 
250,  265-6;  and  use  of  mass  media,  266; 
and  women’s  welfare,  266 
FANATICISM;  fight  against,  12 
FARID,  Baba,  234 
FASCISM;  fight  against,  306,  310 
FEDERAL  REPUBLIC  OF  GERMANY, 
50;  relations  with,  431 
FEDERATION  AERONATIQUE 

INTERNATIONALE,  183 
FERGUSON  COLLEGE,  Pune;  its 
contribution  in  the  field  of  education, 
205 

FERTILISERS;  progress  in,  131 
FESTIVAL  OF  INDIA,  249;  and 
dissemination  of  Indian  culture,  434-5, 
520-21;  in  Britain,  357;  in  France;  321, 
343,  512-13;  in  USA,  325,  328,  335,  344, 
365,  513-14 

FIVE  YEAR  PLAN(S),  42;  and  all-round 
progress,  157;  significance  of,  131; 
Seventh,  99,  487, — and  agriculture,  422, 
494, — and  all  round  development 
programme,  134-5,  146, — and 

development  of  high  technology,  118, 
329, — and  employment,  134,  140, 

154, — and  health  care,  340, — and 
Indo-Soviet  collaboration,  341, — and 
industrial  development,  45,  153, — and  oil 
exploration  programme,  185, — and 
public  sector,  152, — and  promotion  of 
culture  435, — and  removal  of  poverty, 
147-8,  490, — and  social  justice,  117, — and 
utilisation  of  resources,  132,  154,  155, 
161, — and  women’s  programme, 
262, — objectives  of,  132;  Sixth,  and  drug 
production,  193, — and  removal  of 
poverty,  170, — achievements,  99,  118, 
131,  156 

FOOD  CORPORATION  OF  INDIA;  and 
surplus  stock  of  foodgrains,  450 
FOODGRAINS;  export  of,  450; 
Seif-sufficiency  in,  5,  6,  44,  58,  62,  80,  99, 
131,  132,  145,  148,  149,  230,  307,  310, 
317,  332,  358,  389,  396,  493,  496,  498 


FOOT,  Arthur,  217 
FOOT,  Michael,  56,  57 
FOREIGN  COLLABORATIONS;  and 
development  of  science  and  technology, 
103 

FOREIGN  POLICY,  44,  372;  and  peaceful 
and  friendly  relations  with  all  the 
countries,  292-5,  298;  and  USSR,  307-8; 
and  world  peace,  296;  based  on  peace, 
friendship  and  co-operation,  7,  14 
FRANCE,  340;  and  nuclear  disarmament, 
428-9;  cultural  heritage  of,  316-17; 
Festival  of  India  in,  295,  301,  321, 
512-13;  relations  with,  301,  316-18,  322, 
342,  436,  512 

FRANKFURTER,  Justice;  quoted,  277 
FRASER  Malcolm,  453 
FREEDOM;  meaning  of,  330 
FREEDOM  FIGHTERS;  complimentary 
railcheck  passes  for,  62;  sacrifices  by,  43, 
60 

FRENCH  REVOLUTION,  316 
FROST,  Robert;  quoted,  359 
FRUNZE,  341 

FUNDAMENTAL  RIGHTS;  and  fun¬ 
damental  duties,  276 
FUNDS;  utilisation  of,  216 

GADGIL,  V.N.,  205 

GANDHI,  Indira,  12,  22,  29,  38,  43,  44,  65 
86,  156,  204,  237,  259,  260,  264,  287,  305, 
308,  313,  324,  329,  342,  343,  344,  345, 
352,  356,  360,  365,  375,  376,  378,  389, 
421,  427,  445,  448,  513,  521;  and  atomic 
energy  programme,  169;  and  defence  of 
the  country,  81;  and  economic  policy, 
424;  and  education,  220-22;  and  fight 
against  Imperialism,  306;  and  Five  Year 
Plan,  148;  and  foreign  policy,  15;  and 
freedom  struggle,  74,  283,  511;  and 
Green  Revolution,  493;  and  hosting  of 
IX  Asian  Games  in  India,  242-3;  and 
industrialisation  of  india,  207,  307;  and 
national  integration,  81;  and  Population 
Control  Programme,  265;  and 
preservation  of  environment,  59,  135; 
and  removal  of  poverty,  44,  63,  78,  495; 
and  science  and  technology,  135,  171, 
186;  and  self-sufficiency  in  foodgrains, 
58,  62;  and  socialism,  79;  and  20-point 
programme,  6,262;  assassination  of,  3-4, 
8,  45-6,  63,  371,  431,  516;  birth 
anniversary  of,  60;  Dr.  B.C.  Roy 
National  Award  to,  33-4;  her  defeat  in 
elections  in  1977,  80;  her  efforts  for 
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disarmament,  187,  283,  her  efforts  for 
world  peace,  284,  311;  her  love  for 
children,  250,  251, — France, 

317; — Mauritius,  291; — mountains,  4-5; 
her  role  in  Non-Aligned  Movement,  81, 
283;  her  role  in  progress  of  the  country, 
5,  79-81,  146;  Jawaharlal  Nehru  Award 
for  International  Understanding  to,  282; 
tribute  to,  9-10,  28,  283,  306,  311,  385, 
511-12,  516;  victory  in  elections  in  1980, 
80 

GANDHI,  M.K.,  5,  12,  43,  44,  57,  83,  206, 
259,  287,  317,  329,355,  366,  387, 

388,  394,  512;  and  Congress,  86;  and 
Constitution  of  India,  75-6,  276;  and 
dignity  of  labour,  219;  and  eradication  of 
untouchability,  58;  and  fight  against 
Imperialism,  306;  and  freedom 
movement,  33,  60,  74,  75,  313,  314,  330, 
371,  511;  and  non-violence,  22,  36,  38, 
61,  108-9,  282-3,  292,  296,  302,  352,  364, 
367,  395,  405,  487;  and  peace,  311;  and 
Quit  India  Movement,  60;  and 
satyagraha,  276, — in  South  Africa,  47,  347, 
348;  and  Swadeshi,  45,  155,  161;  and 
tolerance,  395;  and  truth,  61;  and  village 
uplift  work,  75;  assassination  of,  9,  45, 
63,  371;  on  voluntary  agencies,  270;  on 
women,  267-8;  quoted,  76,  156;  relevance 
of,  65;  tribute  to,  25 

GANDHI,  Rajiv,  42,  380;  and  Punjab 
Accord,  233;  initiation  of,  into  politics, 
82;  victory  in  general  elections,  11-12 
GANDHI,  Sonia,  324 
GANGA,  5,  43;  cleaning  programme  of, 
20,  46,  168,  343,  423;  pollution  in,  13; 
significance  of,  56 

GANGA  PROJECT;  and  protection  of 
environment,  135 
GANG  AS  (ruling  dynasty),  238 
GANGOTRI,  5 

GARIBALDI:  influence  on  Indira  Gandhi, 
361 

GENERAL  AGREEMENT  ON  TARIFFS 
AND  TRADE,  121 
GENEVA,  143 
GIBSON,  217 
GIDE,  Andre,  512 
GISCARD  D’ESTAING,  343 
GLOBAL  SYSTEM  OF  TRADE 
PREFERENCES;  objectives  of,  119-20 
GOA;  all-round  progress  in,  68-9;  blend  of 
Iberian  and  Konkan  culture,  109 
development  of  tourism  in,  109-10; 
history  of  its  freedom  struggle,  67,  168-9; 


liberation  of,  and  operation  Vijaya,  67; 
silver  jubilee  celebration  of  its  liberation, 
67 

GOA  CONGRESS  COMMITTEE; 

formation  of,  in  1928,  68 
GOANS;  and  Indian  freedom  struggle,  68 
GOBIND  SINGH  Guru,  234 
GOKAK,  238 

GOKHALE,  G.K.;  and  freedom  struggle, 
60,  74 

GOLD  STAR  ORDER,  of  Vietnam;  awarded 
to  Indira  Gandhi,  385 
GOLDEN  TEMPLE,  Amritsar;  and 
terrorist  activities,  431;  arms  in,  35 
GOMES,  Francisco  Luis,  68 
GONSALVES,  Eric,  470 
GOPAL  SINGH,  109 
GORAKHNATH,  Guru,  243 
GORBACHOV,  Mikhail  Sergeyevich,  55, 
297,  300,  306,  309,  340,  360,  378,  384, 
419,  469 

GREAT  BRITAIN;  and  difference  with 
other  commonwealth  countries  on  S.A., 
470;  anti-Indian  extremist  activities  in, 
383;  relations  with,  355-7,  383 
GREECE,  284,  316 

GREEN  REVOLUTION,  132-3,  235,  332, 
498;  and  Indian  economy,  165;  impact 
of  493 

GROMYKO,  Andrei,  341,  431,  436 
GROSS  NATIONAL  PRODUCT;  and 
population  growth,  266;  increase  in,  99, 
265 

GROUP  OF  77;  launching  of  GSTP  by,  120, 
122 

GUJARAT;  communal  riots  in,  437; 

reservation  problem  in,  336,  337-8,  423-4 
GUNDAPPA,  D.V.,  238 
GURDAYAL  SINGH,  217 
GURUDAS,  Bhai,  234 
GURU  GRANTH  SAHIB,  400 
GURUJI,  Hirve,  67 
G  YETS  A;  hydel  project  at,  353 

HALDANE,  J.B.S.,  57 
HAMPI;  ruins  at,  238 
HAND,  Justice  Learned;  on  liberty,  334 
HANDICAPPED,  The;  difficulties  of,  208; 
job  opportunities  for,  117,  209;  their  role 
in  society,  263 

HANDICRAFTS,  6;  preservation  of,  7,  496 
HAQUE,  Mazharul;  and  freedom  struggle, 
74 

HARDIKAR,  N.S.;  and  freedom  struggle 
239 
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HARAPPA,  234 

HARIHARA;  and  Bhakti  movement,  238 
HARIJANS;  disabilities  of,  75 
HARRISON,  Agatha,  57 
HARYANA;  agricultural  progress  in,  488; 
share  of  river  water  under  Punjab 
Accord,  41 

HASSAN  ALI,  Kamal,  342 
HAT-SHEP-SUT,  Queen,  314 
HAVANA,  384 

HEALTH  CARE  PROGRAMME,  63,  88, 
251,  252 

HEALTH  MINISTRY,  195;  and  child  care 
programme,  266 

HESS  (of  Washington  Press  Club),  409 
HIGH  COURT,  26 
HIMACHAL  PRADESH,  67 
HIMALAYAS,  43,  400;  magnificence  of, 
4-5,  510 

HINDUISM,  316,  365 
HINDUSTAN  MACHINE  TOOLS;  and 
production  of  quality  goods,  181 
HIPPOCRATES;  and  cancer,  247 
HIR-RANJHA,  234 

HIROSHIMA;  atomic  bomb  explosion  at, 
287,  346,  393,  397,  441 
HITLER,  Adolf,  310 

HO  CHI  MINH;  and  freedom  struggle  of 
Vietnam,  385,  386-7 
HOLDY,  217 

HOSNI  MUBARAK,  314-342 
HOSPITALS;  condition  of,  251;  over 
crowding  in,  253 
HOUSE  OF  COMMONS,  57 
HOUSTON,  344 
HOWE,  Sir  Geoffrey,  452 
HOYS  ALAS,  238 
HUGO,  Victor;  quoted,  318 
HUKURU  MOSQUE,  400 
HUMAN  RESOURCES;  need  for 
mobilisation  of,  105,  151,  159-60,  369 
HUME,  Allan  Octavian;  founder  of 
Congress,  56,  74 
HUSSAIN,  Saddam,  290 
HYDER  ALI;  and  freedom  struggle,  238 

IMMUNISATION  PROGRAMME;  and 
child  care,  250 

IMPERIALISM;  fight  against,  230,  258, 
292,  303,  306 

IMPORT-EXPORT  POLICY,  101,  106 
IMPORTS;  and  self-reliance,  426,  448; 

liberahsation  of  licensing  procedures,  500 
INACIO,  Jose,  67 


INCOME  TAX;  and  agricultural  incomes, 
418 

INDEPENDENCE  DAY;  thirty-eighth 
anniversary  of,  43 

INDIA;  and  hydrogen  bomb,  441-2;  and 
import  of  high  technology,  447-8;  and 
import  of  wheat  from  USA,  326; 
all-round  progress  since  independence, 
31,  66,  165,  319,  320,  329,  358-9,  367, 
371,  389,  396-7,  409-10,  419,  497-8; 
Buddhist  studies  in,  351;  cultural 
heritage  of,  8-9,  71,  119,  151-2,  241, 
Chinese  and  Greek  accounts  of,  520-21, 
civilisation  of,  312-13;  communal  and 
caste  divisions  in,  83;  foreign  policy  of,  7; 
its  efforts  for  peace  and  disarmament, 
282;  life  span  in,  247;  nuclear 
programme  for  peaceful  purposes  in,  55 
187;  rate  of  population  growth  in,  265; 
religions  in,  77,  240,  316;  Russian  studies 
in,  312;  self-sufficiency  in  food 
production  in,  358,  396,  493;  tradition  of 
justice  in,  275-6;  unity  in  diversity  in,  66, 
240,  316,  366,  395,  400,  517;  working  for 
greatness  of,  89-90 

INDIA  DISCOVERED,  359 

INDIA  LEAGUE,  London,  56;  formation 
of,  in  1930,  57 

INDIA’S  ENVIRONMENT  (ed.  N.D. 
JAYAL),  514 

INDIAN  ADMINISTRATIVE  SERVICE, 
211 

INDIAN  AIRLINES:  and  safety  of 
passengers,  429 

INDIAN  CANCER  SOCIETY;  its  work  in 
preventing,  detecting  and  curing  cancer 
in  India,  248 

INDIAN  CIVILISATION ;  achievements 
of,  72;  history  of,  365 

INDIAN  COUNCIL  FOR  CHILD 
WELFARE,  522 

INDIAN  ECONOMY,  6;  and  Agriculture, 
100,  132;  and  Five  Year  Plan,  99;  and 
industrialists,  84;  and  industrialisation, 
145;  efforts  to  make  it  self-reliant,  88, 
148-9,  progress  since  independence,  66, 
80,  118,  497-8;  role  of,  public  and  private 
sectors,  6,  448 

INDIAN  FOREIGN  SERVICE,  211 

INDIAN  FREEDOM  STRUGGLE,  310, 
483;  and  B.G.  Tilak,  509-10;  and  British 
Imperialism,  361;  and  concept  of 
planning,  116;  and  non-violence,  43,  57, 
73,  75,  330,  352,  389,  395,  414;  and 
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Sikhs,  509;  and  USSR,  309-10;  impact  of, 
350;  role  of  Press  in,  84;  role  of  women 
in,  76 

INDIAN  INDUSTRY;  and  import  of 
technology,  175,  449;  and  liberalisation 
of  licensing  procedure,  478-9;  and 
productivity,  127-30;  and  protection  of 
environment,  168;  mismanagement  in, 
143;  need  for  reforms  in,  136-7;  progress 
since  independence,  5,  6,  102,  145,  207, 
263,  368-9;  role  of  public  sector  in,  112, 
478 

INDIAN  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY, 
Delhi,  silver  jubilee  celebration,  192 
INDIAN  OCEANS;  as  zone  of  peace,  52, 
56,  300,  305,  412,  437;  millitarisation  of, 
7,  291,  308,  333,  374,  477 
INDIAN  PHILOSOPHICAL  CONGRESS, 
69 

INDIAN  PHILOSOPHY ;  and  unity  in 
diversity,  51 

INDIRA  GANDHI  IMMUNISATION 
PROGRAMME;  and  child  care,  266 
INDIRA  GANDHI  MEMORIAL  TRUST, 
283 

INDO-BANGLADESH  BOUNDARY 
AGREEMENT,  446 

INDO-BANGLADESH  BORDER;  and 
building  of  fence,  475 
INDO-EGYPTIAN  JOINT  COMMISSION, 
342 

INDO-FRENCH  CENTRE  FOR 
PROMOTION  OF  ADVANCED 
RESEARCH;  setting  up  of,  343 
INDO-FRENCH  ECONOMIC  CO¬ 
OPERATION,  343 

INDO-PAK  JOINT  COMMISSION;  on 
travel  and  trade,  439 

INDO-PAKISTAN  BORDER;  sealing  of, 
447 

INDO- VIETNAM  JOINT  COMMISSION, 
390 

INDUSTRIAL  POLICY;  need  for  reforms 
in,  19 

INDUSTRIALISATION;  and  foreign 
collaboration,  500-501;  and  pollution  of 
environment,  168,  495,  520;  and 

preservation  of  India’s  spirittuality,  503 
INDUSTRIAL  REVOLUTION,  93;  and 
the  West,  203;  motivation  for,  69-71 
INDUSTRIALISTS;  and  Indian  economy, 
84 

INFANT  MORTALITY;  rate  of,  266 
INFLATION,  78,  79;  control  of,  99,  131, 
423 


INTEGRATED  RURAL  DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAMMES,  117 
INTERNATIONAL  COURT,  The  Hague;  and 
freedom  to  Dadra  and  Nagar  Haveli,  68 
INTERNATIONAL  DAY  FOR  THE 
ELIMINATION  OF  RACIAL 
DISCRIMINATION,  518 
INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
ASSOCIATION,  332 

INTERNATIONAL  LABOUR  CON¬ 
FERENCE,  Geneva;  objectives  of,  414-15 
INTERNATIONAL  LABOUR 
ORGANIZATION,  344 
INTERNATIONAL  MONETARY  FUND; 
and  assitance  to  developing  countries, 
476;  and  payment  of  debts,  472-3 
INTERNATIONAL  TRADE;  and  balance 
of  payments  in  developing  countries, 
417-18;  and  multilateralism,  120,  315, 
317,  321,  357,  401;  and  protectionism, 
118-20,  291,  398,  418;  imbalances  in,  121 
INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  FAIR;  and 
improvement  in  exports,  136-7 
INTERNATIONAL  YOUTH  YEAR,  229, 
255 

IRAN,  316 

IRAN-IRAQ  WAR;  efforts  to  stop,  56,  288, 
289-90,  291,  295,  297,  315,  323,  341,  342, 
428,  451 

IRRIGATION;  need  for  expansion  of,  6, 
99,  494-5 
ISLAM,  316,  365 

IYENGAR,  Srinivasa;  and  freedom 
struggle,  74 

JAFFNA;  food  shortage  in,  281 
JAINISM,  316;  and  non-violence,  238 
JALLIANWALA  BAGH,  massacre,  at, 
30-31,  60 

JAMMU  &  KASHMIR,  181,  294,  433 
JAMNIPUR,  218 
JANNA,  238 

JAPAN,  181,  385;  and  nuclear 

disarmament,  391;  agreement  on  science 
and  technology  with,  147;  blend  of 
modernity  and  tradition  in,  72; 
Buddhism  in,  394;  cancer  insurance 
scheme  in,  248;  industrial  and 
technological  achievements  in,  144-5; 
relations  with,  146-7,  391-93,  394;  trade 
relations  with,  146-7 

JARUZELSKI,  General  Wojciech,  287,  289 
JAYAPRAIC^SH  NARAYAN;  and 
freedom  struggle,  74 
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JAYEWARDENE,  President  J.R.,  282, 
326,  336,  341,  413,  446,  465,  467 
JEANNERET,  Jacqueline,  515 
JEANNERET,  Pierre,  515 
JEFFERSON,  Thomas;  quoted,  324 
JENNIE  LEE,  57 

JESUS  CHRIST;  and  non-violence,  405 
JOAN  OF  ARC;  influence  on  Indira 
Gandhi,  361 

JONES,  Sir  William,  57 
JOSHI,  217 
JUDAISM,  316 
JUDGES,  salaries  of,  274 
JUDICIARY;  need  for  reforms  in,  19,  87, 
272-5;  need  for  strengthening,  257 
JUGNAUTH,  Aneerood,  290 
JUSSAWALLA,  Dr.;  his  work  for  cancer, 
248 

KABIR,  43 

KADAMBAS  (ruling  dynasty),  238 
KAHUTA,  463 

KAKODKAR,  Purushottam,  67 
KALAKSHETRA;  Golden  Jubilee 
celebrations,  240;  its  role  in  development 
of  art  and  culture,  240-41;  symbol  of 
national  integration  and  freedom 
struggle,  242 

KALPAKKAM,  72,  170;  Atomic  power 
station  at,  81;  fast  breeder  reactor  at, 
186-7,  227;  symbol  of  scientific  progress, 
189 

KAMARAJ,  K.;  and  freedom  struggle,  74 
KAMPUCHEA;  India’s  sympathy  for,  390; 
problem  of,  469 

KANHA  NATIONAL  PARK,  485 
KANNADA  CONFERENCE,  238 
KANNADA  LITERATURE;  impact  of 
other  languages  on,  239 
KAPURTHALA;  coach  factory  in,  235 
KARANTH,  Shivarama;  Jnanpith  award 
winner,  238 

KARANTH,  B.V.,  238 
KARNAD,  Girish,  238 
KARNAIL  SINGH;  attempt  on  his  life,  67 
KARNATAKA,  67;  history  of  its  cultural 
heritage,  237-40;  its  contribution  in 
development  of  modern  India,  239; 
power  problem  in,  106;  scenic  beauty  of, 
237 

KEAY,  John,  359 
KELLER,  Helen,  208 
KERALA;  high  rate  of  literacy  in,  225 
KHADI,  449 

KHALING;  hydel  project  at,  353 


KHAN,  Khan  Abdul  Ghaffar;  and  freedom 
struggle,  75 

KHAN,  Khurshid  Alam,  290 
KIDWAI,  Rafi  Ahmad;  and  freedom 
struggle,  60,  74 

KING,  Martin  Luther,  320,  513;  and  civil 
rights  of  Negroes,  276,  330 
KITCHLEW,  Saifudin;  and  freedom 
struggle,  74 

KITTUR  CHANNAMMA,  Rani;  and 
freedom  struggle,  238 
KOHLI,  Captain,  510,  511 
KOLAR  GOLD  MINES,  237 
KONARAK;  preservation  of,  320 
KORA,  Thomas,  438 
KOSAMBI,  68 

KRIPALANI,  Acharya  J.B.;  and  freedom 
movement,  74 
KRISHNA,  Lord,  70 

KUMARA  VYASA;  and  Bhakti 
movement,  238 
KYI-CHU,  400 


LABOUR;  conditions  of,  117;  increasing 
efficiency  of,  185;  relations  between,  and 
management,  98,  184 
LACCHIWALLA,  218 
LAJPAT  RAI,  Lala;  and  freedom  struggle, 
60,  74 

LAKSHADWEEP;  anti-poverty  programme 
in,  65;  high  rate  of  literacy  in,  225 
LAKSHMI,  Goddess,  42 
LANDLESS  LABOUR;  job  opportunties 
for,  117 

LANDLORDISM;  abolition  of,  497 
LAND  REFORMS,  88 
LASKI,  Harold,  57 

LATIN  AMERICA,  350;  conflicts  in  56, 
305,  309,  341,  377;  debt  problem  in,  326, 
500;  relations  with,  8 
LAW;  and  justice,  276 
LAW  AND  ORDER;  maintenance  of,  256 
LAW  COMMISSION  REPORT,  274 
LAW  MINISTRY,  212 
LAWASIA  CONFERENCE,  NINTH,  New 
Delhi;  on  equality  in  justice,  275 
LAWANDE,  Vishwanath,  67 
LAWYERS;  and  freedom  struggle,  255-6 
LAXMAN,  R.K.,  238 
LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS,  303 
LEBANON;  civil  war  in,  56 
LE  CORBUSIER,  515 
LE  DUAN,  389 
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LENIN  PEACE  PRIZE;  awarded  to  Indira 
Gandhi,  311,  341 
LIBERTY,  44 

LINCOLN,  Abraham;  quoted  324 
LOK  ADALATS;  and  settlement  of 
disputes,  277 
LOKAYUKTA,  431,  490 
LOKESWARANANDA,  Swami,  222,  225 
LOKPAL,  431,  490 
LOKPAL  BILL,  46 
LONDON;  beauty  of,  358-9 
LONGOWAL,  Sant  Harchand  Singh;  and 
Hindu-Sikh  unity,  432;  and  Punjab 
Accord,  39-42;  assassination  of,  510; 
memorial  for,  452 
LUANDA,  378 

LUBBERS,  Ruud  (Prime  Minister  of 
the  Netherlands),  384 
LUDERITZ  BAY,  303 
LUDHIANA,  28 


MADHYA  PRADESH,  67 
MADRAS  REFINERY;  expansion  of, 
184-5 

MADRID,  Miguel  De  La  (President  of 
Mexico),  380 

MAHABALIPURAM,  43,  72;  as  source  of 
spiritual  energy,  189,  227;  preservation 
of,  320 

MAHABHARATA,  234 
MAHANKAL,  Rajabhan;  attempt  on  his 
life,  67 

MAHARASHTRA,  67 
MAIN  AM  ATI,  400 
MAI,  Rumihiko,  394 

MALAVIYA,  Madan  Mohan:  and  freedom 
struggle,  60,  74 
MALDIVES;  reltions  with,  53 
MALLYA,  U.  Srinivas;  and  freedom 
struggle,  239 

MALRAUX,  Andre,  316,  512 
MANAGEMENT;  and  labourers,  260; 

need  for  reforms  in,  133 
MANDELA,  Nelson;  and  freedom  struggle 
of  South  Africa,  61,  348,  362,  363; 
demand  for  release  of,  348,  349,  469 
MANGALORE,  237 
MANGESHKARS,  68 
MANI  SINGH,  Bhai,  234 
MARMUGOA  PORT  TRUST;  centenary 
celebrations  of,  109 
MARTIN,  Kingsley,  57 
MARTYN,  Jack,  217 
MASCARENHAS,  Telo  De,  67 


MASS  MEDIA;  import  of  software  for,  435 
MASTI;  Jnanpith  award  winner,  238 
MATERIAL  PROGRESS;  and  spirituality, 
70,  104-5,  223 

MATHEW  COMMISSION;  terms  of 
reference,  451 

MAURITIUS;  relations  with,  290-92; 
sovereignty  of,  over  Chagos  Archipelago, 
291 

MAY  DAY,  144,  259 
MEDICAL  CARE;  need  for  development 
of  253 

MEHTA,  Pherozeshah;  and  freedom 
struggle,  74 
MENON,  Krishna,  57 
MENON,  Prof.  M.G.K.,  173 
MESOPOTAMIA,  316 
MEXICO,  284,  288  ‘ 

MICHELE,  Jules;  and  Ramayana,  316 
MID-DAY  MEAL  SCHEME,  427 
MIDDLE  CLASS;  increasing  prosperity  of, 
499 

MILITARISATION,  and  setback  to 
development,  289 
MIND,  The,  485 

MINISTRY  OF  HUMAN  RESOURCE 
DEVELOPMENT,  243,  502;  and  child 
care  programme,  250;  its  efforts  to 
promote  human  values,  62 
MINISTRY  OF  LABOUR,  144 
MINORITIES;  problems  of,  17,  81 
MINSK,  341 

MIRDHA,  Ram  Niwas^  180 
MIRZAPUR;  improvement  of  condition  of 
child  labour  in,  262 
MITTERRAND,  Francois  321,  343 
MIZORAM;  insurgency  in,  467 
MOHAN  SINGH,  234 
MOHENJODARO,  400;  preservation  of, 
320 

MELOISE,  Benjamin;  execution  of,  350, 
362 

MONOPOLIES  AND  RESTRICTIVE 
TRADE  PRACTICES  COMMISSION; 
establishment  of,  79 
MOSCOW,  50 

MOUNTAINEERING;  scope  of,  in  India, 
511 

MOUNTAINEERING  IN  INDIA,  511 
MUGABE,  Robert,  378 
MUSAFIR,  Gurmukh  Singh;  and  freedom 
struggle,  74 
MUSLIMS,  83 

MYSORE;  and  sandalwood,  237 
MY  TRUTH  (Indira  Gandhi); 
Serbo-Croatian  edition  of,  511-12 
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NAGALAND;  and  development  of  art  and 
culture,  235 

NAGAR  HAVELI;  freedom  from 
Portuguese  domination,  68 
NAGASAKI;  atomic  bomb  explosion  at, 
393,  397,  441 
NAG  TIBBA,  218 

NAIDU,  Sarojini;  and  freedom  struggle, 
60,  74 

NAINITAL,  181 

NAKASONE,  391,  392,  393,  399 
NAM  CULTURAL  YOUTH  FESTIVAL, 
New  Delhi,  229 

NAMIBIA;  its  fight  for  freedom,  61,  291, 
297,  302,  309,  315,  357,  361,  363 
377;  Non-aligned  meeting  on,  294 
NAMYFEST,  231 

NANAK,  Guru,  43,  234,  321;  quoted,  237 
NANDA,  Ishwar  Chand,  234 
NANKANA  SAHIB;  provocation  to  Sikh 
pilgrims  by  Pakistan  at,  444 
NAOROJI,  Dadabhai,  57,  68;  and  freedom 
struggle,  60,  74 
NARAYAN,  R.K.,  238 
NARENDRA  DEV,  Acharya;  and  freedom 
struggle,  74 

NARGIS;  tribute  to,  249 
NARULA,  Surendra  Singh,  234 
NASSER,  Col.  Gamal  Abdel;  and  policy  of 
non-alignment,  314,  376 
NATIONAL  BOOK  TRUST,  India;  its 
efforts  for  propagation  of  reading  habit, 
518 

NATIONAL  CADET  CORPS;  and 
aviation,  183 

NATIONAL  DEFENCE  ACADEMY, 
Khadakwasla;  its  role  in  unity  and 
integrity  of  the  country,  208 
NATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

COUNCIL,  131 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR 
PHARMACEUTICAL  EDUCATION 
AND  RESEARCH,  196 
NATIONAL  INTEGRATION,  66;  and 
socio-economic  programmes,  81 
NATIONAL  PRESS  CLUB,  Washington, 
409,  421 

NATIONAL  PRODUCnVTTY  COUNCIL, 
129 

NATIONAL  SOLIDARITY  CONVENTION, 
Hyderabad,  517 

NATIONAL  SOLIDARITY  DAY,  508 
NATIONAL  TEXTILE  CORPORATION, 
10 

NATIONAL  YOUTH  DAY,  231 


NATIONAL  WASTELAND  DEVELOPMENT 
BOARD;  and  afforestation,  13,  20, 
423 

NATIONALISM;  need  to  strenghthen,  212 
NATYA  SHASTRA  (Bharat  Muni),  241 
NAWAL  KISHORE,  184 
NAYAR,  217 

NAZRUL  ISLAM,  Kazi,  quoted,  404 
NEHRU,  Jawaharlal,  9,  12,  22,  30,  43,  44, 
57,  65,  71,  72,  73,  80,  86,  151,  179,  239, 

243,  264,  287,  290,  302,  311,  313,  318, 

329,  352,  355,  356,  357,  364,  365,  370, 

376,  386,  387,  388,  389,  487,  512;  and 

atomic  energy  programme,  169;  and 
Constitution  of  India,  276;  and  creation 
of  Chandigarh,  515;  and  development  of 
science  and  technology,  44-5,  77,  145, 
146,  156,  157,  171-2,  173-4,  191-2;  and 
economic  policy,  424,  448;  and 

education,  129;  and  fight  against 
Imperialism,  116,  306;  and  Five  Year 
Plan,  132,  148;  and  foreign  policy,  7, 
14-15;  and  freedom  struggle,  33,  74,  76, 
371;  and  Indian  National  Congress,  78; 
and  industrialisation  of  India,  5,  61,  132, 
133,  135,  136,  146,  207,  259,  263,  307, 
396,  511;  and  Non-Aligned  Movement, 
53,  61,  314,  364,  366-7,  373;  and 
non-violence,  38,  282;  and  opposition  to 
Fascism,  310;  and  preservation  of 
environment,  59;  and  removal  of  poverty, 
58;  and  self-sufficiency  in  foodgrains,  62; 
and  socialism,  260;  and  swaraj,  60;  and 
tolerance,  395;  birth  anniversary  of,  59; 
breaking  of  relations  with  South  Africa, 
349;  his  love  for  children,  59,  250;  his 
love  for  France,  317;  his  resolution  on 
martyrdom  of  Bhagat  Singh,  28; 
imprisonment  of,  60;  Indo-Soviet  film  on, 
312;  influence  on  Indira  Gandhi,  361;  on 
Indo-Bhutan  relations,  355;  on  tourism, 
125;  quoted,  81-2;  visit  to  USSR,  309 
NEHRU,  Motilal;  and  freedom  movement, 
60,  74;  visit  to  USSR,  309 
NEHRU  SCIENCE  CENTRE,  Bombay, 
171 

NEO-COLONIALISM;  fight  against,  258, 
283,  292 

NEO-IMPERIALISM;  fight  against,  258, 
283,  292 

NEPAL;  relations  with,  47,  54;  sharing  of 
Ganga  waters  with,  468 
NETHERLANDS,  383;  relations  with,  384 
NEW  INDIA  ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 
248 
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NEW  WORLD  ECONOMIC  ORDER; 
based  on  justice,  equality  and 
co-operation,  14 

NEW  WORLD  INFORMATION  AND 
COMMUNICATION  ORDER,  320-1 
NEW  YORK  TIMES,  459 
NICARAGUA,  297;  US  aid  to 
anti-government  guerillas  in,  411-12 
NIETZSCHE,  quoted,  240 
NKRUMAH,  376 

NON-ALIGNED  CONFERENCE  ON 
WOMEN,  257 

NON-ALIGNED  MOVEMENT,  7,  17, 
385,  436;  and  efforts  for  disarmament, 
61,  230,  292,  305,  317-18,  354,  382,  397, 
401,  428-9,  469;  and  efforts  to  stop 
Iran-Iraq  war,  289-90,  292,  315,  323;  and 
fight  against  colonialism,  283, 
302;  discrimination  and  domination, 
258;  and  freedom  of  Namibia,  305,  398; 
and  New  Economic  Order,  418;  and 
non-violence,  414;  and  regional 
co-operation,  109,  120;  and  withdrawal 
of  Soviet  troops  from  Afghanistan,  447; 
and  world  peace,  53,  61,  292,  294,  305, 
328,  333,  342,  397,  401,  428-9,  469;  and 
Yugoslavia,  512;  for  freedom,  peace  and 
justice  in  the  world,  14,  78,  137-8,  229; 
its  efforts  to  end  apartheid  in  South 
Africa,  295,  349,  398,  519 
NON-ALIGNED  MOVEMENT 

BUREAU  MEETING;  on  Namibia,  297 
NON-ALIGNED  SUMMIT;  and 
Declaration  on  Collective  Self-reliance, 
401;  and  international  co-operation,  121; 
at  Algiers,  122,  322-4, — Bandung  in  1955, 
122, — Cairo,  315;, — Lusaka,  138,  305, — 
(Seventh)  New  Delhi,  315;  Delhi 
Declaration  for  complete  disarmament, 
51,  187,  288,  308,  311,  376 — its  proposal 
for  the  revival  of  world  economy,  332-33, 
— its  support  of  Namibia,  302-3 
NON-ALIGNED  SOLIDARITY  FUND; 

and  liberation  of  Namibia,  304 
NON-COOPERATION  MOVEMENT, 
86 

NON-VIOLENCE;  and  disarmament, 
282-3;  efficacy  of,  330,  367,  487;  ideals 
of,  21;  meaning  of,  414 
NORTH-EASTERN  STATES;  separate 
High  Courts  for,  274  / 

NORTH-SOUTH  DIALOGUE,  122,  138, 
^139,  317,  346,  384,  476;  and  world 
economic  order,  8,  291 
NO-WAR  PACT;  and  Pakistan,  54 


NUCLEAR  NON-PROLIFERATION 
TREATY;  and  disarmament,  476; 
India’s  objections  to,  284-5,  412,  443, 
460-61,  462 

NUCLEAR  WAR;  threat  of,  8,  284,  325, 
360,  378,  382,  390,  487 
NUCLEAR  WEAPONS,  appeal  for  ban  on 
use  of,  284-5,  288,  308,  326,  346,  354, 
360,  378-9,  390,  397 

NUJOMA,  Sam,  297,  302;  his  leadership  of 
SWAPO,  304 
NUTRITION,  7,  150 

NYERERE,  Julius  (President  of  Tanzania), 
380,  453 

OCTOBER  REVOLUTION,  306,  309,  312 
OIL  PRODUCTION;  increase  in,  80,  131 
OILSEEDS;  production  of,  6,  494 
OMAN,  relations  with,  384-5 
OMAN’S  NATIONAL  DAY,  383 
OPEN  UNIVERSITY;  and  higher 
education,  14;  aim  of,  221-22 
OPPOSITION  PARTIES,  86-7 
ORDER  OF  JOSE  MARTI;  awarded  to 
Indira  Gandhi,  361,  384 
OAU  (Organisation  of  African  Unity),  342, 
417 

OSTROVSKY;  on  freedom  388 
OVERSEAS  INDIANS;  their  contribution 
to  the  development  of  India,  335-6 

PL  480,  235,  326 

PABLOVA,  ANNA,  241 

PACIFIC  OCEAN  COUNTRIES; 

relations  with,  8 
PAI,  Laxman,  68 

PAKISTAN;  its  nuclear  weapons 
programme  of,  47,  54-5,  293,  298-9,  343, 
412-13,  425-6,  443-5,  462,  475;  No-War 
Pact  with, — question  of,  439,  473; 

nuclear-bomb  programme,  441  480; 

relations  with,  8,  17,  22,  54,  293-4,  298-9, 
374,  424-5,  442-3,  464,  472;  training  of 
Sikh  terrorists  in,  443-4,  468;  US  arms 
aid  to,  410-11,  471, — and  Indian  defence, 
415,  459-60, — and  Symington  Amendment, 
459,  462 

PALAM  AIRPORT,  447 
PAL,  Bipin  Chandra;  and  freedom 
struggle,  60,  74 

PALEKAR,  Anandrao  Dattoba;  and  Goa’s 
freedom  struggle,  68 

PALESTINE;  efforts  to  solve  the  question 
of,  428;  its  fight  for  homeland,  288,  292, 
308,  323,  380 
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PALESTINE  LIBERATION  ORGANISA¬ 
TION;  its  struggle  for  homeland,  295,  305, 
314-15 

PALK  STRAIT;  harassment  of  Indians  in, 
281,  282 

PALME,  OLOF  (Prime  Minister  of 
Sweden),  284,  286,  380 
PAMPA,  238 
PANCHAT  ANTRA,  314 
PANIKA,  Ram  Pyare,  42 
PANNA  DEVI,  67 

PANT,  Gobind  Vallabh;  and  freedom 
struggle,  74 
PANT,  J.N.,  59 

PAPANDREOU,  Andreas  (Prime  Minister 
of  Greece),  380 
PARIS;  beauty  of,  322 
PARO;  electricity  distribution  system  in, 
353 

PATAN,  400 

PATEL,  Vallabhbhai;  and  freedom 
struggle,  60,  74 

PATIALA;  Zonal  cultural  centre  at,  233, 434 

PA  WAR,  Sharad,  426 

PENDEN  CEMENT  PLANT,  Bhutan; 

India’s  help  for,  353 
PEREIRA,  Dominic,  68 
PESTICIDES;  use  of,  495 
PETER,  Bishop,  242 

PHARMACEUTICAL  INDUSTRY;  and 
quality  of  drugs,  194;  progress  in,  193 
PHARMACISTS;  role  of,  193-4;  their 
involvement  in  drug  administration, 
196-7 

PHILADELPHIA  DECLARATION,  116 
PHILOSOPHY;  and  material  programme, 
73 

PINTO;  and  Goa’s  freedom  struggle,  68 
PLANNING  COMMISSION,  184,  215, 
271;  and  mobilisation  of  plan  resources 
431-2 

POKHRAN;  nuclear  test  in,  for  peaceful 
purposes,  79,  441 

POLAND;  its  contribution  to  civilisation, 
287;  its  efforts  to  promote  co-operation 
between  East  and  West,  289;  relations 
with,  287 

POLAND-INDIA  JOINT  COMMISSION 
FOR  ECONOMIC,  SCIENTIFIC  AND 
TECHNICAL  CO-OPERATION,  287 
POLISARIO,  India’s  support  for,  342 
POLISH  PEOPLE’S  REPUBLIC,  289;  and 
ban  on  nuclear  weapons,  288 
POLITICAL  PARTIES;  and  company 
donations,  489 


POLITICS;  and  education,  489 
POLLUTION;  and  damage  of  natural 
resources,  203;  measures  against,  168 
POORAN  SINGH,  237 
POPULATION  GROWTH;  and  control  of 
diseases,  502;  and  economic  progress, 
215;  and  illiteracy,  213;  impact  of,  265; 
need  for  control  of,  102,  107,  135,  154-5, 
250,  265,  266-7,  416-17,  436,  477,— and 
women’s  education,  340;  rate  of,  102 
PORTUGUESE,  RULE;  guerilla  actions 
against,  67 

POSTS  AND  TELEGRAPH  DEPART¬ 
MENT,  179,  180;  and  Shrama 

Awards,  263;  its  release  of  stamp  on 
Indira  Gandhi,  27 

POVERTY;  removal  of,  5,  12,  44,  47,  76, 
88,  99,  102,  117,  118,  131,  132,  148,  150, 
157,  160-61,  170,  202,  213,  356,  388,  422, 
495 

POWER;  increase  in  production  of,  131 
PRAKASAM,  T.;  and  freedom  struggle, 
43,  74 

PREMAD  ASA,  465 
PRESS;  freedom  of,  84,  327,  420 
PRESS  COUNCIL  ACT,  434 
PRIME  MINISTER;  and  his  responsibility 
as  Congress  President,  440;  qualities 
required  for,  483 

PRIME  MINISTER’S  RELIEF  FUND, 
276 

PRINSEP,  James,  57 
PRIOLKA,  A.K.,  68 

PRIVATE  SECTOR;  and  Indian 
economy,  6,  103,  331 
PRIVY-PURSES;  abolition  of,  78 
PRODUCTIVITY;  need  for  improvement 
in,  127-30,  150 

PUBLIC  DISTRIBUTION  SYSTEM;  and 
price  stability,  133 

PUBLIC  SECTOR;  its  role  in  Indian 
economy,  6,  13,  153,  160,  331, — modern 
technology,  13,  21,  94,  100-101,  107-8, 
112,  133-4 

PULSES;  production  of,  6,  494 
PUNJAB,  47,  67;  agricultural  progress  in, 
235,  488;  and  industrial  development, 
235-6;  and  question  of  release  of  Sikh 
prisoners  in,  451;  cultural  heritage  of,  30, 
234-5;  elections  in,  48;  its  role  in  freedom 
movement,  28;  political  and  economic 
conditions  in,  29-30;  safety  measures  for 
minorities  in,  32;  setting  up  of 
Committee  for  peaceful  settlement,  12, 
zonal  cultural  centre  in,  30;  share  of  river 
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water  under  Punjab  Accord,  41; 
terrorism  in,  17,  29,  31,  46,  83,  233-4, 
236,  327,  336,  422,  476, — foreign 

hand  in,  37 

PUNJAB  ACCORD;  Memorandum  of 
Settlement,  39-42,  233 
PURANDARADASA;  Bhakti  Movement, 
238 

PUTTAPPA,  K.V.;  Jnanpith  award 
winner,  238 

QABOOS,  bin  Said,  Sultan  (of  Oman),  384 
QUALITY  CONTROL;  need  for,  176, 
186 

QUIT  INDIA  MOVEMENT,  60,  86 
QURAN,  400 

RACIALISM;  fight  against,  258,  292,  350, 
518-19 

RADHAKRISHNAN,  Dr.  S.,  318;  on 
education,  206;  on  scenic  beauty  of  Doon 
School,  217 

RAILWAYS;  and  Shrama  Awards,  263 
RAJAGOPALACHARI,  Chakravarty,  242; 

and  freedom  struggle,  60,  74 
RAJASTHAN,  67;  its  share  of  river  water 
under  Punjab  Accord,  41;  water  scarcity 
in,  44 

RAJENDRA  PRASAD;  and  freedom 
struggle,  60,  74 
RAMADAN,  323 
RAMACHANDRAN,  M.G.,  282 
RAMANNA,  Dr.,  238 
RAMANUJAN,  A.K.,  238 
RAMGOOLAM,  Sir  Seewoosaugur,  291 
RAMPUR  MANDI,  218 
RANADE,  Mahadev  Govind;  and  freedom 
struggle,  74 
RANADE,  Mohan,  67 
RANE,  Dada;  and  Indian  freedom  struggle, 
68 

RANE,  Dipaji;  and  Indian  freedom  struggle, 
68 

RANE,  Kustoba;  and  Indian  freedom  struggle, 
68 

RANGANATH  MISHRA  COMMISSION, 
enquiry  by,  into  the  November  riots, 
39 

RANJIT  SINGH,  Maharaja,  421;  tribute 
to,  508-9 
RANNA,  238 

RAO,  Karnad  Sadashiv;  and  freedom 
struggle,  239 

RAO,  Dr.  V.K.R.V.,  238 
RASHTRAKUTAS,  238 


RAYAS  OF  VIJAYANAGAR,  238 
REAGAN,  Nancy,  324,  328,  344 
REAGAN,  Ronald,  55,  297,  301,  327,  335, 
343,  360,  373,  384,  409,  419,  456,  457, 
459,  460,  461,  469,  521;  operated  upon, 
344 

REGIONAL  CANCER  RESEARCH  AND 
TREATMENT  CENTRES,  247 
REGIONAL  PARTIES;  role  of,  105-6 
RELIGIONS;  and  tolerance,  5;  unity  of, 
240 

RESEARCH  AND  ANALYSIS  WING, 
484 

RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAMME;  importance  of,  188;  in 
Pharmaceutical  industry,  195;  need  for, 
175-6 

RESEARCH  AND  INFORMATION 
SYSTEM  OF  NON-ALIGNED  AND 
OTHER  DEVELOPING  COUNTRIES; 
objectives  of,  137-40 

RESERVE  BANK  OF  INDIA  143;  and 
change  in  banking  system.  111;  and 
development  of  rural  areas.  111;  Golden 
Jubilee  celebrations,  110;  its  role  in 
progress  of  the  country,  110-14 
RESOURCES;  conservation  of,  and 
increase  in  productivity,  158 
REVENUE  INTELLIGENCE,  489 
RICE;  production  of,  494 
RIG  VEDA-,  quoted,  216,  334,  370 
RIMPOCHE,  Guru,  351 
RIVER  TRAINING  WORKS,  353 
RODIN,  Auguste,  316 
ROLLAND,  Romain,  512;  his  relations 
with  Gandhi ji  and  Tagore,  316 
ROOSEVELT,  Franklin,  373;  quoted,  329 
ROPAR,  234 
ROSS,  Dr.,  165,  166 

ROY,  Bidhan  Chandra;  and  freedom 
struggle,  33-4,  74 
ROY,  Rammohun,  57 
RURAL  DEVELOPMENT,  need  for,  6, 
113 

RURAL  LANDLESS  LABOUR 
EMPLOYMENT  GUARANTEE 

PROGRAMME,  79 
RUSKIN;  quoted,  319 

SAHEB  SINGH,  Sant,  236 
SAHI,  217 
SALES  TAX,  418 
SAMACHAR  BHARATI,  429 
SANGOL,  234 
SANSKRIT,  239 
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SANTINIKETAN;  education  in,  203,  222, 
224 

SAHODARA  DEVI,  67 
SALCETE,  68 

SALT  SATYAGRAHA— Dandi  March,  60 
SARDESAI,  Manoharrai,  69 
SATYAMURTI;  and  freedom  struggle, 
74 

SAWANT,  Maurya,  68 
SAWANT,  Zilu,  68 

SCHEDULED  CASTES/SCHEDULED 
TRIBES;  reservations  for,  423,  424, 
491-92;  uplift  of,  6,  53,  76,  81,  135 
SCHOOLS;  computer  education  in,  419-20 
SCHWAB,  Prof.,  98 

SCIENCE  POLICY  STATEMENT,  172, 
173 

SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY;  and 
economic  growth,  69,  70;  and 

eradication  of  poverty  and  disease,  251, 
399;  and  spiritual  values,  73,  189,  223, 
227,  231,  240;  and  super  computer,  158; 
progress  in,  since  independence,  5,  6,  7, 
44,  61,  66,  77,  81,  135,  149,  165,  171-2, 
173-4,  236,  239-40 

SCIENTIFIC  TEMPER;  and  the  masses, 
171-3,  191-3;  and  spirituality,  71-72 
SCIENTISTS;  salaries  of,  178 
SECULARISM,  5,  12,  20,  44,  77 
SELF-RELIANCE;  and  co-operation,  500; 
and  import  of  technology,  449,  479;  fight 
for,  21,  157;  meaning  of,  426 
SEN,  Ashok,  272 
SETHNA,  Dr.  H.H.,  190 
SHAH  HUSSAIN,  234 
SHANKARA,  Adi,  73 
SHANKARANAND,  B.,  125,  239 
SHARPEVILLE  (S.A.);  violence  in,  360 
SHASTRI,  Lai  Bahadur;  and  freedom 
struggle,  74;  his  contribution  to  the 
Congress,  78 

SHATHAVAHANAS,  238 
SHERIDAN,  57 
SHIV  SHANKER,  P.,  446 
“SHRAMABHUSHAN”,  263 
“SHRAMADEVI”,  263 
“SHRAMARATNA”,  263 
“SHRAMASHRI”,  263 
“SHRAMAVEER”,  263 
SHULTZ,  George,  456-457 
SIACHIN  GLACIER;  clashes  between 
Indian  and  Pakistani  roops  in,  442 
SICK  INDUSTRIES;  nationalisation  of, 
479 

SIKHISM,  316 


SIKHS;  their  contribution  in  freedom 
struggle,  12,509;  status  of,  420-21 
SIKH  DETENUS;  question  of  their 
release,  432,  450-51 
SILVERMAN,  Julius,  56,  57 
SIMLA  AGREEMENT,  463 
SINARI,  Prabhakar,  67 
SITARAMAYYA,  Pattabhi;  and  freedom 
struggle,  43 

SITARAMA  RAJU,  Alluri;  and  freedom 
struggle,  43 

SIVAKASI;  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  child  labour  in,  262 
SIX  NATIONS  SUMMIT,  New  Delhi; 
Delhi  Declaration  on  disarmament,  17, 
22,  27,  55,  284-7,  288,  291,  296,  308,  315, 
318,  325,  354,  379,  382,  384,  404,  454-5 
SMALL  SCALE  INDUSTRIES,  6;  and 
economic  development,  103,  149,  153, 
158-9 

SMITH,  Adam;  quoted,  144 
SMOKING;  and  cancer,  253 
SOCIAL  FORESTRY,  502 
SOCIAL  JUSTICE;  establishment  of,  21, 
148,  157 

SOCIALISM,  6,  79,  131;  meaning  of, 
206-7,  260 

SOCIALIST  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY  OF 
FRG,  439 

SOCIALIST  INTERNATIONAL  (II 

International);  and  May  Day,  259 
SOCIALIST  UNITY  PARTY  OF  GDR, 
439 

SOFTWARE  PRODUCTION;  and 

co-operation  with  USA,  165-6 
SOLANKI,  Madhavsinh;  charges  against, 
437-8 

SOSEKI,  Natsume,  394 
SOUTH  AFRICA;  its  fight  against  racist 
regime,  47,  230,  288,  291,  302,  308,  315, 
323,  347-8,  349,  357,  360,  362-3,  377,  470, 
518-19 

SOUTH  ASIA;  as  nuclear  peace  zone,  412; 
home  of  many  cultures,  400;  regional 
co-operation  in,  8,  14;  relations  with, 
333;  tensions  in,  374 

SOUTH  ASIAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR 
REGIONAL  CO-OPERATION;  and 
Asian  security,  466-7,  468;  setting  up  of, 
334,  374,  398,  399,  401,  402 
SOUTH  ASIAN  REGIONAL 
CO-OPERATION  MEET,  Dhaka,  326, 
351,  354,  398,  416;  and  formation  of 
SAARC.,  399;  and  peace  in  South  Asia, 
446,  and  trade,  137;  aims  of,  400-404 
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SOUTH-EAST  ASIA;  conflict  in,  305,  309, 
341;  relations  with,  8 
SOUTH-POLE;  expedition  to,  517 
SOUTH-SOUTH  CO-OPERATION; 

need  for,  17,  122,  137,  139,  291,  294,  476 
SOUTH-WEST  AFRICAN  PEOPLE’S 
ORGANISATION;  and  Namibia’s  fight 
for  freedom,  61,  302,  304-5,  315;  India’s 
support  to,  291,  297,  349 
SOUTH-WEST  ASIA;  conflict  in,  305, 
309,  341 

SOVIET-INDIA  FRIENDSHIP  SOCIETY, 
341 

SOYUZ-T  11,  312 

SPACE  PROGRAMME,  79;  Indo-Soviet 
co-operation  in  212;  progress  in,  417 
SPECIAL  ADVISORY  GROUP;  its  efforts 
for  peace  in  Sri  Lanka,  282 
SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  AGAINST 
APARTHEID,  363,  384 
SPECIAL  ORGANISING  COMMITTEE, 
243 

SPORTS/GAMES;  aim  of,  242-3;  encourage 
ment  to,  7 

SRAVANABELAGOLA;  statue  of  Gomates- 
vara  at,  238 

SRIKANTIAH  B.M;  on  Kannada 

language,  239 

SRI  LANKA;  ethnic  problem  in,  17,  22-3, 
54,  281,  294,  299-300,  326,  336-7,  374, 
413, — political  solution  of,  47,  445-6,  465, 
467,  468, 468-9;  Tamils  of  Indian  origins  in, 
281 

SRINIVAS,  M.N.,  238 
SRIRAMULU,  Potti;  and  freedom 

struggle,  43 

SRIRANGAPATNAM;  and  proclamation  of 
the  French  Revolution,  316 
STAR  WARS  PROGRAMME;  India’s 
objections  to,  411,  470,  486-7 
ST.  STEPHEN’S  HOSPITAL;  its 
contribution  to  health  care,  251-2 
STUDENTS;  and  examination,  214 
SUKARNO,  376 
SUKHNA  LAKE,  40 
SUPER  COMPUTER:  import  of,  158 
471-2 

SUPER  POWERS;  and  disarmament,  454, 
476 

SUPREME  COURT,  26 
SWADESHI;  meaning  of,  45 
SWARAN  SINGH,  384,  453 
SWEDEN,  288 
SWITZERLAND,  181,  340 


TAGORE,  Debendranath,  203 
TAGORE,  Rabindranath,  66,  222,  224, 
232,  317,  334,  386,  512;  and  education; 
204;  and  ‘Ekla  chalore’,  283;  and  freedom 
struggle,  75;  and  Santiniketan,  203,  222, 
224;  and  Visva-Bharati,  225;  against 
industrialisation,  203;  quoted,  354,  402 
TAJ  MAHAL,  43,  400;  preservation  of,  320 
TAMIL  NADU;  and  development  of  art 
and  culture,  235;  mid- day  meal  scheme 
for  schools  in,  427 

TAMIL  UNITED  LIBERATION 
FRONT,  467,  468 

TANDON,  Purushottam  Das;  and  freedom 
struggle,  74 
TANZANIA,  284,  288 
TARGET,  481 
TARKUNDE,  Justice,  463 
TAVERNIER,  512 

TEACHERS;  and  child  care  programme, 
250 

TECHNOLOGY;  and  development,  206, 
332;  and  spirituality,  220;  import  of,  175; 
updating  of,  215,  501 
TEHRAN,  290 
TEJA  SINGH,  234 

TELECOMMUNICATIONS;  need  for 
increasing  efficiency  of,  88,  94,  99,  179-80, 
320,  438-9 

TERRORISM;  and  development,  488; 
cause  of,  488;  fight  against,  32,  34-5,  38, 
48,  356,  381,  421,  422,  423,  429,  468,  476 
TEXTILE  INDUSTRY;  deterioration  in, 
18 

THATCHER,  Margaret,  301,  355,  383;  her 
differences  with  other  Commonwealth 
countries  on  S.A.,  452-3;  her  relationship 
with  Indira  Gandhi,  480 
THEBES,  72 

THEIN  DAM  PROJECT,  29 
THEOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY,  240 
THIMPHU;  electricity  distribution  system 
in,  353 

THIRD  WORLD,  17 
THOREAU,  Henry  David,  330 
THYAGARAJA,  43 

TIBETAN  REFUGEES;  question  of 
return,  414 

TIKHONOV,  Nikolai,  341 
TILAK,  Bal  (Gangadhar;  and  freedom 
struggle,  60,  74,  509-10 
TIPU  SULTAN,  316;  and  freedom 
struggle,  238;  recovery  of  golden  sword 
of,  238 
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TITO,  President,  Josip  Broz,  376,  512 
TOLSTOY,  Leo;  influence  on  Gandhi,  380 
TOURISM;  need  for  development  of, 
123-4;  objectives  of,  124-5 
TRADE  FAIR  AUTHORITY  OF  INDIA, 
137 

TRADE  UNIONS,  84 
TRANSPORT,  99 

TREES;  and  ecological  balance,  522 
TRINIDAD  &  TOBAGO;  agreement  on 
scientific  and  technical  co-operation  with, 
346;  members  of  UN  Security  Council, 
345;  relations  with,  345-6 
TRIVANDRUM;  inauguration  of  Air 
Terminal  Complex  at,  49 
TROCADERO,  Paris;  Indian  festival 
venue,  321 

TSHOGDU  (Bhutan  National  Assembly), 
352 

TWENTY-POINT  PROGRAMME;  and 
employment,  262;  and  upliftment  of  the 
weaker  sections,  6-7,  10,  13;  anti-poverty 
programmes  under,  63-4,  88,  133,  153; 
implementation  of,  422;  launching  of,  79, 
80 

TYABJI,  Badruddin;  and  freedom 
struggle,  74 

UITENHAGE  (S.A.);  violence  in,  303,  360 
UNEMPLOYMENT;  removal  of,  12,  496 
UNION  CARBIDE;  responsible  for 
Bhopal  gas  tragedy,  471 
UNION  OF  SOVIET  FRIENDSHIP 
SOCIETIES,  341 

UNION  OF  SOVIET  SOCIALIST 
REPUBLICS;  and  Indian  freedom 
struggle,  309-10;  and  negotiations  with 
USA  on  disarmament,  308;  and  nuclear 
disarmament,  428-9;  and  six-month 
moratorium,  454-5;  agreement  on 
Economic  and  Technical  Co-operation, 
341;  its  fight  against  fascism,  310;  its 
support  for  economic  development  of 
India,  307,  312 — to  policy  of 

non-alignment,  311;  its  victory  over 
fascism,  306;  relations  with,  8,  22,  294, 
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